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PREFACE 


The charred papyri of Philodemus — preserved in various states 
of disarray, fragmentation, and physical deterioration sustained 
over two millennia —are among the most difficult Greek texts to 
edit. The Greek in which they are written is so esoteric that they 
would be hard to control and to translate even if they had come 
down to us in perfect condition. 


Albert Henrichs 


INTRODUCING a new method of reconstructing the fragmented 
papyrus rolls excavated from the Villa of the Papyri at Herculaneum, 
this volume offers a new critical text of the philosophical part of 
Philodemus' epè evceBeiac, together with an English translation and 
commentary. The best-known among the papyri from Herculaneum, 
Philodemus' On Piety was read by Cicero and has received extensive 
editorial attention by scholars but has not been available in 
a modern critical edition since 1866. I have utilized a new format in 
order to present on facing pages the technical details of the papyrus 
and a continuous text with running English translation, to which are 
attached brief explanatory notes for the benefit of the reader. In the 
commentary, new work on ancient religion and philosophy and the 
history of atheism is brought to bear on the interpretation of a text 
that expounds Epicurus' theory of the gods and cult as an outgrowth 
of cultural history. 

In 1787 archaeologists cut open and transcribed the first few col- 
umns of a carbonized papyrus roll which, it was soon recognized, 
contain a Hellenistic treatise on religion. The texts dealt enticingly 
with charges of atheism against philosophers, but were too fragmen- 
tary to provide anything in the way of a continuous text. Nearly three 
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decades later, the fragmentary first column of what was thought to be 
another papyrus roll was removed in Naples and transcribed. Miracu- 
lously, it matches perfectly with one of the fragmentary columns 
recovered two decades earlier: for both come from the same papyrus 
roll. Vet this fact went unnoticed both by the Italian academia and by 
Theodor Gomperz, who produced the editio princeps. It now provides 
for the first time the basis for an approximate reconstruction of the 
original order of fragments in the treatise. 

De pietate consists of two parts: one dealing with the philosophy of 
religion, rebutting charges that Epicurus was an atheist, and a second 
part (see vol. ii) criticizing the theological views of poets and pre- 
Socratic and Stoic philosophers. The present volume treats the first 
(previously believed to be the second, ‘philosophical’ part of the trea- 
tise), which provides details on Epicurean theology, cult practices, 
organization of Epicurean groups, accusations of impiety among phi- 
losophers, and philosophical criticism of mythological poetry. In order 
to set out the structure of the treatise, it has been necessary to deal in 
places with the second, ‘critical’ part of the treatise. In many respects 
the present volume thus serves as an introduction to De pietate as 
a whole. 

A new method of papyrological reconstruction makes it possible to 
recover the original order of columns in the treatise, and thus to join 
many previously unconnected passages. We can now read two or even 
three continuous columns without a lacuna, where before we could 
only read one or half of one.’ But it would be over-optimistic to 
pretend that the new method completely restores the narrative to its 
original continuous form. It is rather like being able to see the skeletal 
reconstruction of a dinosaur, instead of a mere pile of bones. We can, 
within limits, envisage the living, breathing beast, but never quite see it 
in the flesh. A major gain, however, is produced in seeing for the first 
time the extant columns in their original order, rather than the chaotic 
disorder in which they have come down to us. As a result it is possible 
to discern the plan and argument of both parts of the treatise as 
a unified, organic whole. 

The primary objective of the present edition is therefore to present 


' The method has since been applied to other Herculaneum rolls opened through the 
process of scorzatura (see below, p. 25) with great success, and promises to afford additional 
progress in the future: see Obbink 1986 and 1989; Delattre 1989 and 1993, endorsed by E. 
Pöhlmann, 'Philodem, De musica, 1969-1989“, Gnomon, 63 (1991), 481-6 at 484-5; Janko 
1992 and 1993 applies it to Philodemus' On Poems. 
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a satisfactory text of the papyrus in such a way as to provide the relev- 
ant papyrological information contained both in the papyri (where 
these survive) and in the original apographs, in order to provide 
a reliable basis on which to propose new conjectural readings. Con- 
straints of space make it necessary to omit here (except in special cases) 
both the initial stage of full diplomatic transcription with which the 
edition began, and the reproduction of most of the original apographs, 
which remain unpublished. The information of a detailed papyro- 
logical apparatus, in which every uncertain trace is analysed in terms 
of all the possible letters it could represent, even if some of these might 
appear to be ruled out on philological grounds, has been partially 
abridged, or, for crucial passages, largely relegated to the critical notes. 
All previous editions of De pietate have been based not on the papyri, 
whether existing or lost, but on engraved (and in many cases errone- 
ous or deficient) reproductions issued by the Neapolitan Academy in 
1863. The columns of the text bear new numbers, and continuous 
line-numbering has been introduced. For equivalences with the num- 
bering of previous editions see the Concordances (pp. 639-45). The 
present edition is based upon the papyri themselves, where they are 
extant, and, in those cases where the papyri have unfortunately per- 
ished, upon the next closest textual witnesses, the original pencil- 
drawn facsimiles of the papyrus (disegni) made by Italian and British 
draftsmen during the process of unrolling. 

With its columns arranged in their proper order, the treatise affords 
an excellent and.extended example of a large category of ancient 
writing on the gods, mythography, and religion, of which only tanta- 
lizing traces otherwise survive. The treatise presents a defence of Epi- 
curus' views on the gods, religion, and cultural history, together with 
a philosophical rationale for participation in traditional cult-practices 
as illustrating an Epicurean theory of the role of religion in the opera- 
Gon of justice and social cohesion. Epicurus is revealed as a thinker 
who, like Prodicus and Democritus, regarded cult as an outgrowth of 
cultural history (Henrichs 19754), and who sought to show how far 
cultural phenomena (including false beliefs) could be explained along 
atomist principles without recourse to the teleology of the Stoics and 
Peripatetics. As an intimate of such luminaries as Cicero, Torquatus, 
and the Pisones, and the mentor of Vergil, Philodemus touches in the 
treatise on such issues as the efficacy of cult, options for religious 
participation open to individuals, and the role of religion and religious 
poetry in society. À central concern of the treatise is the moral and 
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epistemological status of atheism, as is the function of religious beliefs 
in the affairs of the state and their consequences for the ór,añecuc or 
psychosomatic constitution of the individual thinker. 

A method of composition by compilation yields a plethora of 
illustrative passages preserving numerous citations from lost writers. In 
addition, the treatise provides an important link in the history of ideas 
(via Cicero, who drew directly upon the treatise or its source in the 
first book of De Natura Deorum) between pagan philosophical cri- 
tiques of traditional religion and the arguments of the early Christian 
writers against polytheism. It is in this sense that it lives in two worlds, 
and looks in two directions at once. 

An introductory essay on Epicurus and Greek religion sets out the 
significance of the text for our current understanding of Hellenistic 
philosophy and intellectual history. The remainder of the [ntroduc- 
tion deals with the text's transmission and the reconstruction of its 
argument and of the papyrus roll, an important preliminary to any 
understanding of the text, especially in the (virtually unique) case of 
the Herculaneum papyri, where (unlike the papyri of Egyptian prov- 
enance) we have to deal with whole papyrus rolls and an entire library 
of books, rather than discrete and random fragments. To this are 
appended supplementary treatments of the genre and theme of the 
treatise and the style and syntax of Philodemus' Greek. 

From time to time I cite other works by Philodemus by way of 
comparison. In view of the problems I set forth here, and the alarming 
variation in readings from one edition to another, the reader will no 
doubt wonder how secure their texts are. Due caution is in order. In 
general I refrained from citing any passage the text of which I felt was 
seriously in doubt. [n some cases I have introduced corrections of my 
own devising, as noted. 

This edition had its inception in Naples at the XVII Congresso 
Internazionale di Papirologia in May 1983. It grew, from a paper at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association in Toronto 
in 1984 in which I presented the discovery of the method used to 
recover the original order of the eighty-six columns which appear 
here, twenty-five of which I included in my 1986 doctoral dissertation, 
through a series of articles to its present form. Prolegomena to the 
edition appeared in GRBS 30 (1989), 187—223, parts of which have 
been incorporated in revised form in $ 1 of the Introduction. In the 
interim I have lectured on De pietate at UCLA, Tulane, Duke, Prince- 
ton, the Institute of Classical Studies in London, the University of 
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Texas at Austin, Columbia, New York University, in Washington D.C., 
in Copenhagen, and on Capri. The auditors on those occasions 
will recognize their numerous insights and criticisms incorporated or 
countered in the present volume. Fully to reconstruct my sources of 
information, and the contributions of individuals and institutions who 
have aided and abetted this project, would be an undertaking greater 
than that required for all the Herculaneum papyri taken together. 
Professor Marcello Gigante, on whose endless learning and resource- 
fulness I have drawn throughout, and the Centro Internazionale per lo 
Studio dei Papiri Ercolanesi, made it possible for me to collate the 
extant papyrus texts and original apographs in Naples. A. A. Long, 
David Furley, Peter Parsons, David Sedley, Susan Stephens, and 
Michael Wigodsky all provided unflagging criticism and sound ad- 
vice. Knut Kleve (Oslo), the Bodleian Library, and the Biblioteca 
Nazionale in Naples generously provided the photography that ap- 
pears in the plates and important advice on matters of conservation in 
working on papyri of which lamentably fewer exist today than did a 
century ago, and many of which will probably not survive the next 
several decades. Sarah Sheffer produced the line art that appears as figs. 
1—3. Daniel Delattre, Tiziano Dorandi, Leofranc Holford-Strevens, 
and Richard Janko lavished their own time ungrudgingly on my work 
and saved me from more blunders than anyone cares to remember. For 
expert consultation on individual problems I am grateful to Anna 
Angeli, Angela Blackburn, Jan Bremmer, Walter Burkert, Mario Ca- 
passo, Helene Foley, Francesca Longo Auricchio, Annick Monet, D. R. 
Shackelton Bailey, and Leonardo Taran. I am happy to acknowledge a 
similar debt to others in the pages that follow, most of all to Albert 
Henrichs, to whom this book is dedicated, PIETATIS CAVSSA. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. EPICURUS AND GREEK RELIGION 


ATHEISM in the ancient world was never a well-defined or ideolo- 
gically fixed position.' The gods themselves constituted the prevailing 
centre of attention. Deviation in the proper attitude towards them, 
particularly as recipients of cult, could result in a charge of impiety? or 
in the suspicion of atheism. We know of numerous atheists in an- 
tiquity by name, most of them philosophers who taught in or around 
Athens in the late fifth century Bc. Attention came to be centred on 
the explicit denial of the existence of the gods or grounds for believ- 
ing in them. Philodemus in De pietate gives a detailed classification of 
the various kinds of atheist:? 


(i) Those who say that it is unknown whether there are any gods 


1 Henrichs 1976, 20. Further on atheism: Decharme 1904; Geffcken 1907; F Mauthner, 
Der Atheismus und seine Geschichte im Abendlande (Stuttgart, 1920-3); Drachmann 1922; 
W.K. C. Guthrie, OCD (ist or 2nd edn.) s.v.‘Atheism’; W. Nestle, Atheismus, RAC i (1950), 
866—70; O. Gigon, 'Atheismus', Lexikon der alten Welt (Zürich and Stuttgart, 1965), 370-1; 
Fahr 1969; Babut 1974; Henrichs 19756; Dover 1976 = 1988; Meijer 1980; Winiarczyk 
1990, and the standard bibliography on the major 'atheists' (including Epicurus), especially 
Diagoras, Prodicus, Critias, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Euhemerus, and Theodorus. 

? Derenne 1930; Rudhardt 1960; M. Ostwald, From Popular Sovereignty to the Sovereignty of 
Law (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1986), apps. A-C, pp. 525-50. 

3 P Herc. 1428 cols. 14,32-15,8 (vol. ii: Henrichs 19742, 25). Sextus’ division (Adu math. 9. 
50-1), by contrast, is simply into those who say où Beovc elvat, and those who, like good 
Pyrrhonist sceptics, suspend judgement on the question. I do not know whence Philodemus 
classification derives; perhaps it is his own. It is in any case unlikely to be Academic (e.g. 
Carneades or Antiochus) because it avoids the conflation of categories apparent in Sextus' 
grouping. For a similar division of sceptics see Philod. P Herc. 1251 col. 3. 
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or what they are like (rovc ayvwerov et rwéc cici Del orl Aéyo»- 
TAC ij Toto ri c eici). 

(i) Those who say openly that the gods do not exist (rovc 5:[a]p- 
pnonv ore ovx ec amroóawopévovc). 

(iii) Those who clearly imply it (GavepovUc ovrac we àvjpov, lit.: 
‘those of whom it is clear that they eliminate them’). 


This implies at least that the charge of atheism could be incurred for 
something less than an outright denial of the existence of the gods. 
But in general the later doxographical and biographical traditions 
tended to lump Philodemus' first and third groups into the second. 
The standard rosters of atheists, for instance, regularly include Prota- 
goras among 'those who say that god does not exist' (Sext. Emp. Adv 
math. 9. 56, cf. 50-1). So in the light of explicit statements to the effect 
that Epicurus did in fact deny the existence of the gods,' I shall take 
such denial, or blatant disregard for their cult (commonly construed as 
tantamount to denial), to be the main points at issue—though of 
course Epicurus' views might well turn out to be in some weaker, 
rhetorical sense ‘atheistic’? or ‘heretical’ by implication in the judge- 


' For example, Cic. De. nat. deor. 1. 123 citing Posidonius (fr. 22a Edelstein-Kidd, 346 
Theiler): nullos esse deos Epicuro videri, quaeque is de deis inmortalibus dixerit invidiae detestandae 
gratia dixisse; ibid. 1.85 (Cotta): video non nullis videri Epicurum, ne in offensionem Atheniensium 
cederet, verbis reliquisse deos, re sustulisse. Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 58, concluding his list of 
atheists: "Emixovpoc 9€ xar’ éviouc ox Lët Trpoc rovc ToÀÀouc droÀetme, Üeóv, we & mpoc THY 
Sci TOv rpayuárwv ovdaywe; Plut. Non posse suav. 11025, 1112D; Adv. Col. 1119DE, 
1123 E; Lact. De ira dei 4.7 (Posidonius fr. 22b Edelstein-Kidd, cf. 346 Theiler) ; Inst. Epit. 31. 
3—to name but a few. A more complete list in Winiarczyk 1984, 157-83 at 168-70. 

A common sentiment is Clem. Alex. Protr. 5. 66. $ (GCS 52 [15] p. 51, 6-9 Stáhlin- 
Treu): 'Emtxovpou ne yàp povou kai droit éxAjcouaa, óc ovdev uéAew oterai Tq) de, dia 
` rávrwv áceBov. In modern times such representation is commonplace (a glaring example is 
E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, iii / 1 (sth edn., Leipzig, 1923), 429-30, 437 n. 2). Early 
protests were issued by F. Bacon (Essays, no. 16) and P. Gassendi (De vita et moribus Epicun libri 
(Lyon, 1647), Animadversiones in decimum librum Diogenis Laertii (Lyon, 1649)), and later by C. 
Giussani (Studi lucreziani (Turin, 1845)). But the first English translator of Lucretius, a young 
Puritan named Lucy Hutchinson who worked in the late 1640s, could complain in her 
preface that she did not really like the poem and only translated it so that people might take 
a warning from its preposterous impiety (C. A. Gordon, A Bibliography of Lucretius, 2nd edn. 
rev. with introd. and notes by E. J. Kenney (Winchester, 1985), 169). Even the editors of the 
earliest published portion of Philodemus' De pietate, which was to turn the tide of opinion, 
could write: ‘The Stoics and the Epicureans, who made lofty pretentions to popular ap- 
plause, as the philosophical expounders of the popular religion, loudly accused each other 
of that atheism, of which both affected to be abhorrent, and of which both were indubitably 
culpable. The atheism of the Epicureans seems not to have been questioned by any men of 
learning, though their exoteric doctrines were so well disguised as not to offend the 
multitude’ (Drummond and Walpole 1810, 123); cf. Young 1810, 20, who characterizes the 
subject of the treatise as ‘the piety of atheism.’ 
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ment of a particular individual.' In De pietate the Epicurean author 
undertakes to defend Epicurus and his earliest followers against 
charges of atheism and impiety. His discussion falls under four main 
headings: 
(i) Epicurean argumentation for the existence of gods (cols. 1-25, 
ll. 1-723) 
(i) Instances of Epicurean participation in cult and ritual (cols. 26- 
36, ll. 723-1022) 
(iii) The Epicurean doctrine of harms and benefits from gods (cols. 
36-59, ll. 1023-1701) 
(iv) Theories of the origin of atheism and justice (cols. 60-86, 
ll. 1702-2510) 
In the first part of the treatise the author compiles a list of instances in 
which Epicurus and his early followers could be seen to maintain the 
position that the gods really exist. These he presents in response to 
objections to the Epicurean view posed by opponents (Ariston the 
Stoic is specifically named). Much of the argumentation concerns 
how the gods can be bodily in nature (as all existents for Epicurus must 
be) and therefore material compounds, yet somehow be imperishable 
(according to the Epicurean view all compounds must ultimately be 
perishable). Philodemus offers valuable evidence for how the Epicure- 
ans proposed to extricate themselves from this dilemma. In the process 
he claims to have shown that Epicurus and his early followers did in 
fact believe in the existence of gods, contrary to his opponents' allega- 
tions: if Epicurus had claimed to believe in the gods only for the sake 
of avoiding social opprobrium (as some had alleged), they would 
scarcely have offered demonstrations and arguments about their exist- 
ence (col. 17). Next Philodemus catalogues instances in which Epicu- 
rus and his followers could be seen as having sincerely participated in 
observance of traditional cult and worship. Third, he expounds the 
Epicurean position justifying such worship on what we might call 
‘psychological’ grounds, explaining how Epicurus thought that the 
gods could have virtuous and harmful influences on us, though they 
do not intentionally interfere with our world. In the fourth section the 


— 
Ls — <. —— 


! [n the way, for instance, that a Muslim might accuse a Christian of being an ‘atheist’, or 
when a newspaper editorial alleges that 'the Bishop of is an atheist' for taking such or 
such a position in a church controversy. None of the persons engaging in such rhetoric 
seriously believes the other denies the existence of a divinity. The concept of ‘heresy’ on the 
other hand, familiar from Western church history, requires a sense of orthodoxy which 
simply did not obtain in ancient religion. 
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author expounds a historical reconstruction of the development of 
belief in the gods of the poets and of traditional belief: such views, he 
argues, were originally the result of false opinions about native win h: 
were exploited by early humans both for personal gain and in the 
interests of social and political control, and eventually came-to be 
accepted as true. He defends this position against allegations that it is 
socially harmful and dangerous to reveal this to the- many, ás some 
sophistic thinkers had argued, and therefore turns.to show that the 
conceptions of the gods in the poets championed by his philosophical 
opponents (who cite them as authorities) are not only false but them- 
selves socially harmful and ultimately destructive. As an extended 
appendix to this section (see the text below, ll. 2339-43, 2480-9), the 
author catalogues at length instances of distorted views of the gods in 
the works of famous Greek poets and philosophers culminating in 
contemporary Stoics, in proof of his argument in the first part of the 
treatise that false stories about the gods do not in fact serve (as he Says 
his opponents claim) to inhibit injustice. 

Denial of the existence of the gods as a point of doctrine is not 
something generally associated with any of the philosophical schools 
of the Hellenistic period. On the contrary, Sextus Empiricus reports! 
that, for any philosopher who wished to put forth positive views, 
a doctrine about the gods is by far the most necessary, and that it seemed 
so to the dogmatists themselves. We may suppose he meant that any view 
of the nature and influence of the gods is especially open to suspicion, 
and thus constitutes a kind of natural division between sceptical and 
dogmatic schools: anyone who purports to 'philosophize dogmatic- 
ally’ would be faced with a challenge from sceptical quarters to pro- 
duce a theology not only consistent with his own system, but also 
capable of some measure of certainty. 

One of Philodemus' main contentions in De pietate 1s that Epicurus 
had no doubts about the necessity of giving an account of the gods. 
Epicurus does seem to have placed theology first in his system: the 


t Adv. math. 9. 13: 0 mepi Be Aóyoc mavu avayxaoraroc elvat orei roic SoypariKwe 
$uÀocoóovcu. 

? On the role of epistemology in the debate over the gods, see Obbink 1992b. 

For the same reasons the Stoics placed it last. They argued from their etymology of 
TéÀetoc, reÀer?), and the like (as allusions to the arcana philosophiae) that theology should 
come last (after physics, logic, and ethics) in philosophical inquiry: Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 
1035 B; Quaest. conviv. 718 C; De Iside 382 DE; Et. Magnum s.v. reÀery (SVF ii. 1008; cf. i. 538); 
Boyancé 1937, 42-3, 49 n. 2; Lobeck 1829, i. 123-5. 
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gods are the subject! of the first of the Kuriai Doxai and stand first in 
the letter Ad Menoeceum, where Epicurus asserts that the gods exist, 
that they do so as supremely blessed, imperishable, yet living beings, 
and adds that ordinary knowledge of them, being derived from prim- 
ary conceptions (mpoAnyecc), must be clear or evident: Geo pev yap 
cici: €vapync yap avTOv écrw 7) yvacic. E. Norden? highlighted this 
passage for its early use of yvweec in a theological context, as implying 
and emphasizing a cognitive relationship between humans and the 
gods. On the other hand, evapy7c is an Epicurean epistemological 
catchword, implying that such primary conceptions have a sound 
causal origin in the deliverances of perception. In this respect the 
statement looks both forward to later theological parlance, and back- 
ward in time to Epicurus' atomist predecessors, especially Demo- 
critus, for whom the gods existed as exceptionally large, long-lived, 
circumambient images, endowed with speech, and prophetic powers, 
and capable of conferring benefit or harm.? Epicurus' assertion was no 
doubt intended to be equally provocative in its dogmatism, much hke 
the notorious claim* that 'all perceptions are true', which it partly 
recalls. As for the content of our conceptions of the gods,’ Epicurus 
also states that the gods are anthropomorphic (Z ad KD r), perfectly 
blessed and immortal (Ad Menoec. 123: rov Cwov ad0aprov xat paxa- 
piov), and that they do not participate in the affairs of our world or the 


So also Lucr. (1. 62-4), and first in Diogenes of Oenoanda's list of the causes of all evil 
(fr. 34 col. 7 Smith). The first book of Philodemus' De dis deals with irrational fear of the 
gods as a basic philosophical problem. The gods also have pride of place in the first colon of 
the Epicurean fourfold remedy (rerpaóappaxoc) quoted by Philodemus, /Tpóc rouc [---] 
(P Herc. 1005) col. 5. 10-14 (Epic. fr. 196 Arr.?), in the new edition of Angeli 19884, 173 (text), 
265—70 (comm.), with restatements at P Herc. 1251 col. 4 and Cic. De fin. 1.62, where the first 
colon appears as de dis immortalibus sine ullo metu vera sentit; Demetrius Laco, P Herc. 1006 
p. $9-61 (De Falco). Further discussion in Gigante 1983, 60-1; F. Sbordone, ‘Il quadri- 
farmaco epicureo', CEr 13 (1983) 117-19; A. Angeli, ‘Compendi, eklogai, tetrapharmakos: 
due capitoli di dissenso nell'Epicureismo', CErc 16 (1986), 53—66. 

Norden 1923, 87-9, esp. 96-7; Henrichs 19756, 105-6 n. 63 compares in this respect 
Philod. De piet. ap. P Herc. 1428 fr. 16,7-9 (see vol. ii; Henrichs 19755, 96 = Democritus VS 
68 A 75): ro é£epyalCopevov yvóvra«c (sc. rovc apxaiovc) | céBecOa. 

Democritus VS 68 A 74, 77-9, B 142. Epicurean criticism of Democritus’ theory of 
such images at Diog. Oen. fr. 10 Smith, esp. col. 2, 7-3, 14 (HPh 15g): M. E Smith, AJA 74 
(1970), $1-62; CQ? 22 (1972), 159-62; D. Clay, AJP 101 (1980), 342-65. 

4 DLL. 10. 32, 146—7; Sext. Emp. Adu math. 7. 201-10; Plut. Adv. Col. 1109-10;Striker 1980; 
Taylor 1980. 

5 Epicurus and his followers employ gods (plural) and ‘the divine’ Ging.) indiscrimin- 
ately as the occasion suits, as well as a range of substantivized adjectives (zo uaxdpiov, 
TO ceuvóv, TO 6aqí0viov) - and a neologism, r0 céuvoyja (Epic. Ad Herod. 77, P Oxy. ll 215 
col. 1,30). 
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working of the cosmos (Ad Herod. 76-8), such activities being incom- 
patible with their blessedness and imperishability. Our conceptions 
result from a constant stream of similar images — for Epicurus the only 
immediate objects of perception — especially fine in structure, like the 
atoms of the soul, and so perceptible only by thought (Adyw 0ewpnToi) 
that are naturally imprinted (especially during sleep) on the minds of 
all men. 

Naturally we do not see the gods, as we do other material entities. 
But their characteristics are according to Epicurean epistemology 
theoretically observable ones, which we can attribute to the gods, as to 
atoms (like the gods, perceptible only in thought), on the basis of 
analogy with the perceptible. Thus, for Epicurus, thinking about the 
existence and basic nature of the gods, in its reliability and persistence 
(for both individuals and whole cultures), constituted a range of expe- 
rience criterially analogous to the reliability of sense impressions. 

According to a fragment from Philodemus' De pietate, Epicurus in 
book 12 of his magnum opus [Tepi $úcecoc (a source for Lucretius’ book 
5) gave another, similar account of the origin of belief in the gods, this 
time from a cultural-historical perspective. The earliest humans (h- 
tot avOpwrror), he said, having received images of the gods in dreams, 
recognized that the gods existed and formed an understanding of their 
divine nature. Our most direct source for this comes from Philodemus' 
De pietate! kav ran dw|dexar[w)et Tepi d[v]lc[e]w[c 7o]Uc mpwrouc 
c a]yOpwrouc | éri v[on]uara (rov €)Ew | Ba(Ovew ad0aprov 
| $oceov. ‘And in book 12 of On Nature he says that the first men 
arrived at conceptions of imperishable external entities.’ 

At the beginning of civilization, in other words, early humans 
conceived the gods as anthropomorphic, blessed, imperishable, and so 
on; later, as in the near-contemporary anthropological theories of 
Theophrastus and Dicaearchus, this conception of the gods under- 
went a process of decline, becoming contaminated with false notions. 

' Lines 225-31. According to another portion of this account (417-20) this knowledge 
was attained by means of corporeal sensation (rrjv rapaicOnces capk[c]vm mepiArm Tv 
aic[65]|cw). This fragmentary account should be supplemented by Sext. Emp. Adv math. 9. 25 
(Epic. fr. 356 Us.), which attests that according to Epicurus people originally derived the 
conception of god from presentations received in sleep (¿x rv xara rovc ùmouc davraciwy 
ole ra ToUc üvÜparmovc €vvouay. écmaxéva, eo). and quotes Epicurus’ explanation: ‘For 
when great images of human shape impressed them during sleep, they supposed that some 
such gods of human shape really existed’ (ueydAwv yap eldwAwy, Se, xai àvÜpwmouópd«wv 
«ard roùc ùnvouc TpocrumTÓvTov UméAaBov xai raic dÀgÜeíaic 6mdpyeu Tivac rotobrouc 


Ócovc avOpwrropopdouc) and 9. 43 (both standard accounts of concept formation), and Lucr. 
$. 1168—70. 
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But in guaranteeing a correct mpoAnyic of the gods! to the earliest 
men, Epicurus will have effectively denied the pre-anthropomorphic 
stage of thinking about the gods that Theophrastus assigned to early 
man in his account of the origin of religion.? 

Among the false notions about the gods introduced at an early stage 
of civilization according to the Epicurean theory of cultural history? is 
that they intervene in this world to reward the good, punish the bad, 
cause natural disasters, and so on. Epicurus states emphatically that the 
gods, being blessed and imperishable, could not conceivably reside in 
this world, where they could be neither entirely free from care nor 
immune to terrestrial forces of destruction. This is the main point of 
Lucretius’ planned digression at DRN 5. 146-7, illud item non est ut 
possis credere, sedis / esse deum sanctas in mundi partibus ullis ('this, too, it 
cannot be that you should believe, that there are holy abodes of the 
gods in any parts of the world"), while his adaptation (3. 18-23) of the 
Homeric description of Olympus at Od. 6. 42-6 to describe the sedes 
quietae of the Epicurean gods was meant to depict how mankind has 
always conceptualized the gods in the same basic way, or to underscore 
poetically how deeply rooted such a conception of the gods (as alien 
to our world) really was in traditional thinking about the gods,* rather 
than to provide an account of their actual homes. Some later authors 
did of course speculate where in the Epicurean universe such gods 
could exist.5 If Epicurus himself addressed the question ‘where do the 


Or something approaching it (229 vo#uaro); cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 43 anticipationem 
quandam deorum, and Kleve 1963, 99 with n. 6. 

2 Theophr. De piet. F 584A Fortenbaugh ap. Porph. De abst. 2. 5. See comm. on 229. So 
also Epicurus' account corrects Democritus' anthropological version (VS 68 A 75) of the 
origin of religious belief. 

) Sec the text below, ll. 325-318; Lucr. $. 1161-1240. 

+ Cf. the belief in a Homeric Olympus rationalized at Aristot. De caelo 2. 1, 284^, and 
compare the celestial, extra-cosmic, yet mythological abodes of the gods in Aristoph. Pax 
(esp. 207-9) and Aves: Z. A. Pokrovskaja,'Les dieux d'Épicure et Térée de Thrace’, Eirene, 19 
(1982), 57-70. Later reflections: Hermocles' ithyphallus (on the entry of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes into Athens in 290) ap. Athen. 6. 253; Lucian, Iupp tr. 45, probably modelled on 
a (Varronian) Menippean (R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig. 1906), 149 n. 3). 

5 Principally the intermundia (ueraxocpia, Gvacrrpara), the interstices between worlds in 
the Epicurean universe: so Cic. De nat. deor. 1. praef. 18, De div. 2. 40 (cf. De fin. 2. 75). For 
a list of references— none earlier than Cicero and most (Seneca, Quintilian, Plutarch, 
Augustine) almost certainly derived from hum see Pease ad loc. on both passages, and 
E Peters, T. Lucretius et M. Cicero quo modo vocabula Graeca Epicuri disciplinae propria Latine 
verterint (Münster, 1926), who includes Christian authors. This view was not known to the 
Epicurean sources used by Cicero in De nat. deor. ; thus it does not occur in Velleius’ positive 
exposition in book 1, where we might have expected it, though Cicero added disparaging 
references to it in his prefaces, perhaps in a wilful misinterpretation of Lucr. 3. 18-25, which 
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gods live?', he certainly said that they do not live in this world, 
stressing the persistence and regularity with which individuals in fact 
formed conceptions of the divine, and the effect (primarily social and 
psychological) of these conceptions upon life in this world. 
Naturally Epicurus does not think every conception of a god to be 
true. The gods represented by. many theoJogians and poets, together 
with such popular.conceptions as engender fear, are not based on 
mpoAtyperc, but on false conceptions due to the. contamination of 
originally: clear concepts. Thus Epicurus and his followers often talk as 
if it were up to us to preserve ($uAarrew, Typeiv) the integrity of the 
gods by ensuring that our concepts of them are not impaired by some 
other defective conception. An example of this kind of reasoning 
occurs in the passage (cited above) from Epicurus letter Ad Menoeceum 
(123-4). Here Epicurus undertakes to argue that the conception of the 
gods held by a great many men is defective; this requires (a) showing 
that it conflicts with some other more fundamental (pre)conception, 
that of the gods as perfectly blessed,? and (b) explaining how the faulty 
conception arose.? Similarly, a failure to preserve our conception of 
the gods unimpaired is effectively to ‘eliminate’ them (avaipeis, tollere), 


he will by this time have known: cf. Dionysius episcopus epi $uceoc ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 14. 
27.8, 782 (= Epic. fr. 364 Us. in part). On r5 peraxóc[piov xopav] of Philod. De morte 4 
col. 15,8 (p. 146 Kuiper) see Diels 1917, 24 n. 1: Hier ist aber das Platonische Elysium, nicht 
der Epikureische Gotterwohnsitz gement, I take Philod. De dis 3 cols. 8,20—9,27 (p. 26 
Diels) to be an account of how the random passage of etSwAa which figure in the process 
of conceptualizing the gods accidentally gave rise to the belief in catasterism and the cult of 
apotheosized rulers — and not an account of images emanating from the gods' permanent 
places of existing. Contrary to the constant assertion of commentators, Lucretius in his 
remarks on the gods does not mention or allude to the intermundia. 


' According to an important and relatively early source — Atticus, who had reason to be 
informed on the subject — Epicurus simply positioned the gods somewhere or other outside 
our world (Att. fr. 3.75-81 des Places (with n. ad loc., pp. 48—9) ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 15. 5. 11, 
800B = Epic. fr. 362 Us.): €€w mov rov kócpov xa8iópuce), which is consistent with their 
being in the intermundia. but is equally likely to be an extension of an original statement to 
the effect that they are nowhere in this world. Atticus said nothing about the Leraxócpaa, 
and it is clear from the only other source with a pretence to a doxographical pedigree 
(Hippolytus @,¿Àocoéouueva) that the specification of the peraxocuta was an inference 
from the belief that Epicurus positioned the gods e£u rov xocuov (Dox. Gr. 572). Moreover, 
both Plut. Quaest. conv. 8. 2, 731 D and Philo, De somn. 1. 184 place the Epicurean gods either 
in the ueraxócyia or in some other world, which suggests an elaboration of an original Ze 
TOv TOU kócuov OF oUOaj00 év Tw )u€Tépu Kdcpw. So also Plut. Vir. Pyr. 20 (Epic. fr. 363 Us.) 
amroixiCovrec. The combined testimony of both hostile and sympathetic accounts on this 
point is difficult to dispute. 

2 Ad Menoec. 123-4, Ad Herod. 76-7, Plut. De stoic. repug. 1051 E, De comm. not. 1075 E. 

Ad Menoec. 123-4, Lucr. 5. 1183-5; see the text below, ll. 225-3 18. a historical, anthro- 
pological account. 
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by distorting the experientially based preconceptions that guarantee 
our knowledge of them. 

Epicurus' emphasis on the role which we ourselves play in this 
process cannot be too strongly emphasized. If it was an innovation of 
fifth-century sophistic thinking that man could, by his own thought 
and action, divorce himself from the gods, it was equally a novelty of 
Hellenistic theologies that man could by the same process align him- 
self with divinity, whether or not that divinity was conceived as willing 
or capable of exercising care for individuals.' In this respect then, 
Epicurus seems to have substituted for the causal and governing roles 
accorded to the divine in earlier Greek philosophy the notion, already 
familiar from Plato and Aristotle, of the divine as a normative object of 
moral emulation (òuoiwcic de). Since, for Epicurus, the gods share 
with men pleasure as an ethical telos, and since our conceptions of 
them embody the Epicurean ideals of blessedness and tranquillity, the 
gods stand in relation to the wise virtually as paradigms of moral 
excellence. Their example is to be imitated,? a consideration which 
accounts for Epicurus' insistence that we conceive of the gods as 
anthropomorphic and capable of speech. While the intervention of 
the gods in the world is ruled out by its incompatibility with their own 
blessedness, they do nevertheless have a very real, if indirect, influence 
on the world of humans, inasmuch as one's own view of the gods 
would naturally have a major impact for better or worse on one's own 
did hecic or psychosomatic constitution.? Naturally, a ‘true’ conception 
of the gods is easily distorted by all sorts of false beliefs (e.g. that they 
exercise power, malevolence, etc. — the consequence of reading liter- 
ally the tales of the poets). But the wise, who preserve a correct 
conception of the gods, derive a sense of immense calm and religious 
awe from perceiving and imitating their nature. For Epicurus, the 
restriction of the attributes of the divine to those compatible with 
blessedness and imperishability is less a devaluation of traditional 
forms of piety than a source (analogous to the concept of religious 
purity) of a deeper psychological dimension to religious ritual.* Thus 


' | owe this observation to Zeph Stewart, who observes that already Plato is comfortable 
with the concept of ópocwcic Bew as long as the gods are regarded as providential, and 
theology as teleological. 

So also Epicurus is credited with having held (following che common Hellenistic trend 
of deification of great men) that the individual wise man could achieve a kind of divinity: 
see especially Clay 1986. See esp. W. Schmid 1951; Festugiere 1968, 36-100. 

* Cf. Theophr. De piet. ap. Porph. De abst. 2. 19; R. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification 
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traditional forms of worship are viewed by Epicurus as natural re- 
sponses to the recognition of divine nature, and are not merely toler- 
ated but recommended to his followers. Numerous acts of worship are 
attested for Epicurus and individual Epicureans, including sacrifice, 
prayer, and oaths,' adoration of statues,? dedications,? mystery initia- 
tion,“ participation in calendrical festivals, and rites of private and 
ancestral cult. Their opponents, considering such practices were in- 
compatible with the Epicurean rejection of natural teleology, divine 
providence, and divination,’ viewed them as insincere parodies de- 
signed to cultivate popular favour. Epicureans, however, maintained 
that participation in such practices was intended to illustrate the Epi- 
curean theory of religion and social cohesion, and the degree to which 
cultural phenomena (including false beliefs) could be accounted for; 
for Epicurus, like Prodicus and Democritus, viewed cult as a natural 
outgrowth of cultural history. Similarly, we find Epicureans, in 
an attempt to rationalize and thereby vindicate popular belief (thus 


in Early Greek Religion (Oxford, 1983) 322-7; Burkert 198 5a, 77; P Oxy. II 215 col. 2,2-3 
rus ld ly adr gr: rv Oewpiav, with Burkert 1985a, 311; Obbink 1984. 


For offerings of blood sacrifice: Philod. De piet. 796, 879-82, 1850, 2278; Athen. $. 179 D 
(Epic. fr. 56 Us.); Plut. Non posse suav. 1102 3 (Epic. fr. 30 Us.); Porph. De abst. 1. 7-12 = 
Hermarchus fr. 34 Longo, 24 Krohn (an account of the institution of animal sacrifice and a 
defence of this practice by Hermarchus); Obbink 19884. 

2 Adoration of cult statues (d yd Anh ra): Philod. De piet. 910—712, comm. on 1065; Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1.85; Origen, Contr. Cels. 7.66 (Epic. fr. 390 Us.);so also use of statuary and amulets 
as talismans: Frischer 1982, 87-128. 

3 Dedication of aya@ñuara: D.L. 10. 126; Raubitschek 1949 = 1991 (dedicatory herms to 
the gods of Eleusis, in conjunction with the Eleusinian mysteries) ; Castner 1982 (dedica- 
tions to Asclepius at Epidauru;). 

Initiation in the Attic (i.e. Eleusinian) mysteries: Philod. De piet. 558-9, 808-10. 

5 Attendance upon local calendrical festivals: the Attic festival of the Pitchers (r&v Zoo) 
on the second day of the Anthesteria: Philod. De piet. 806-8; cf. 866-8 with Usener's 
restorations (= Epic. fr. 157 Us., fr. 86 Arr.). The 2nd-c.-8c Epicurean Philonides was 
a Üecpoóóxoc from his native Laodicea ad mare, and appears at Delphi in several contempo- 
rary lists of 0ewpoó0«o«: see G. Plassart, BCH 45 (1921), 1-85; G. Daux, REG 62 (1949), 20- 
2; L. Robert, REG 63 (1950), 163 no. 127: G. Daux, Delphes au II“ et au I^ siècle (Bibliothèque 
des Écoles françaises d'Athènes et de Rome, 140; Paris, 1936), 511-14; P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria, i (Oxford, 1972), 416 n. 320; Gallo 1980, 24-5. 

ó For religious feasting (evwyia) especially in the context of private or ancestral cult, see 
in particular Philod. De piet. 806-19 (cf. 1424-5), and the five separate calendrical rites 
stipulated by Epicurus in his will (D.L. 10. 18-20), which provide for the continuing funeral 
cult (rà €vayicuara) of his parents and brothers (cf. De piet. 1475-6), the celebration of his 
own birthday on 10 Gamelion (together with similar rites for his brothers and for Polyae- 
nus), and most importantly, the gatherings on the 20th of each month (raic exact) to 
commemorate himself and his favourite pupil Metrodorus (814). For the traditionally 
religious character of these rites of private cult, see esp. Clay 1983a, 272-4, and id. 1986. 

? On Epicurus rejection of divination, see D.L. 10. 135, with Diano 1935, 237-9. 
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demonstrating a clear philosophical understanding of even the most 
primitive of ideas), maintaining the proposition that ‘gods’ are actually 
capable of doing men harm (i.e. the wicked, as a result of their own 
depraved conceptions of the gods). 

So Epicurus has good reason for paying close attention to what 
people in the course of human history said about the gods. For Epi- 
curus not only insisted on clear expression (cadyveta),? i. e. using 
words in accordance with their primary mental images and being 
aware of their current meanings: he also set an especially high pre- 
mium on speaking correctly about the divine. Having one's gods 
properly sorted out is a prerequisite not only for doing philosophy 
correctly (so KD 1) and for facilitating the wééAeca which Epicurus 
thought the gods provided to humans: it is also necessary, if the Long- 
Sedley view of Epicurean theology is correct, for che gods' very exist- 
ence.? [t is at any rate uncontroversial that Epicurus held that what we 
say about the gods is in part responsible for what we think about them, 
and that it is only in the form of our ideas that the gods themselves can 
benefit or harm us. At Ad Herodotum 77,* for example, Epicurus lays 
down very specific restrictions on the kind of óvópara to be attrib- 
uted to the gods, against the penalty of mental disquiet. What Epicurus 
says about the gods pertains explicitly to our ideas of them, or to the 
images which according to the Epicurean theory of cognition consti- 
tute such ideas.’ 

So if Epicurus thinks the gods exist, for all practical purposes, as 
concepts, and their effects stem primarily from our ideas of them, it 

me. g. Philod. De piet. ap. P Herc. 1428 col. 12 (see vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 22). 

According to D.L. 10. 13 Epicurus said in his On Rhetoric that ca¢jveca is the only goal 
of speaking and writing: d F ioĩ pendev dAdo Ñ) cadsjveuav aracreiv. 

H i. 144-9. That the gods are constituted, according to Epicurus, by our (materially 
formed) ideas of them, and that their material existence consists exclusively in this, was 
a view probably known to Cicero. For modern reformulations see G. Schómann, Schediasma 
de Epicuri theologia, iv (Greifswald, 1864) 346; E A. Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus?, i 
(Iserlohn, 1873), 76—7;). Bollack, La Pensée du plaisir (Paris, 1975), 236-8; D. N. Sedley, CR 29 
(1979), 82-4; Long 1986, 142-5. Cf. Obbink 1989; cautious approbation in Woodward 1989. 
Contra: Mansfeld 1993. 

4 ‘In all the terms with which we set forth our conceptions of such blessedness (i.e. the 
gods), we must preserve them in all their holiness lest from our expressions there grow 
opinions that deny this majesty. Otherwise these contradictions will cause the greatest 
confusion in our souls.’ Epicurus discussed the matter in De nat. 12 and 15, to which this 
chapter of Ad Herod. corresponds. 

The standard counter-example, tirelessly propounded, for example, by Mansfeld 1993. 
178-82, that Epicurus states that the gods are (wa, ‘living beings’, is explicitly said by 
Epicurus to pertain to how we are instructed to think of the gods as existing: Ad Menoec. 123: 
TOv Beov pov . . . vopifwy... wc Koun ToU Bee voncc Umeypady . . . ce. 
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would none the less be missing the point to insist that Epicurus' gods 
exist as 'mere' concepts.! According to Epicurus, our concepts of the 
gods have a unique ontological status;? our only access to the divine is 
through such concepts, just as our only access to solid objects is 
through the impressions which they are capable of presenting to us. 
Epicurus beheves that such impressions are always true, in so far as they 
always provide a reliable piece of information: our ‘preconceptions’ of 
the gods are 'a genuine piece of moral knowledge, an accurate intui- 
tion of man's natural good’.} Epicurus' carefully orchestrated theory 
of the way in which human cultures conceptualize the gods represents 
an attempt to ensure that the conditions necessary to bring about 
people's ideas of divine beings were physically possible ones. 

By the beginning of the first century Bc, when works like Philode- 
mus' De pietate and Cicero's De natura deorum drew the attention of an 
educated public, we find that Epicurus, who had been rather carefully 
dogmatic in his own pronouncements about the gods, was himself 
being paraded in certain circles as an atheist. In later antiquity the view 
that Epicurus was in reality a ‘closet’ atheist, whose statements and 
actions as regards the gods were only intended to placate a hostile 
public, in fact became the communis opinio.* We know, however, that at 
the beginning of the first century BC it was still a sufficiently contro- 
versial issue that entire books were devoted to the subject. 

It might be supposed that the charge of atheism against Epicurus 


' As many of Epicurus’ detractors have in fact insisted (e.g. Cotta ap. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 
77: Epicurus' gods are no more than images). The natural, if mistaken, conclusion was that 
Epicurus ‘did not believe the gods existed’, on the assumption that divinity could not 
sufficiently exist merely in the form of the idea of divinity. On the Epicurean view, concepts 
in fact have the same corporeal, atomic composition as all vrápyovra. 

2 According to Epicurean theory, the eternally regular pattern of cognition of the gods 
by mankind is facilitated by streams of ‘similar’ images (e.g. Z KD i). Our conceptions of 
them are thus said to constitute (or result from) a unique class of imperishable existents 
called in the technical accounts ‘similarities’, óuocorgrec ('Aétnus', Plac. 1.7 in Dox. Gr. 307) 
or ‘unities’, evornrec (Epic. De sanct. fr. 41 Us., 19. 4 Arr.“ ap. Philod. De piet. 358) because, 
unique among existing things, they are always formed in the same way. In this way they are 
distinguished from other purely mental existents (e.g. the idea of a satyr, a Cyclops, or an 
eternally long-lived man) which are imaginatively or spontaneously formed by combina- 
tion and reduction or expansion of images: see Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 43—7. 

3 HPhi. 147. 

4 See e.g. Winiarczyk 1984,168—79 (on Epicurus and his followers) ; thus Cic. De nat. deor. 
1. 86, where the Academic speaker Cotta declares: ille (sc. Epicurus) vero deos esse putat, and 
later in the same book (1. 123): nullos esse deos Epicuro videri; cf. Pease 1955, 36-45, esp. 43- 
s. A similar discrepancy exists in the text of Sextus: Adv. math. 9. 58 includes Epicurus in a 
list of atheists, yet this is directly contravened at 64, and at 43-7 is related Epicurus’ physical 
account of the gods: see Philippson 1938, 1154; Pease 1955. 44-5. 
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originated with an actual indictment of Epicurus (or even the threat 
of one) on charges of impiety (acéBeca), stemming from social or 
political hostility to his theology. If so, we might reasonably expect that 
such charges would have been utilized (or even fabricated) by the 
well-known early anti-Epicurean tradition, perhaps e.g. by the ren- 
egade Epicurean Timocrates, brother of Metrodorus (he alleged, for 
instance, that Epicurus used to vomit twice daily owing to his over- 
eating and luxurious living). But while our sources for this anti- 
Epicurean tradition are given to exaggerated slander in other respects, 
they say nothing of atheism or impiety.! Philodemus, for his part, takes 
great pride in claiming that none of Epicurus’ detractors could point 
to an instance in which Epicurus had been satirized in comedy, a genre 
which, as he points out, was only too given to harassment of philoso- 
phers for objectionable or outlandish views (1505-32): 

. . as diverse as they were even in their chosen styles of life, [Epicurus] was 
inoffensive to [the Athenians], so that not only did he not engage in any 
lawsuit against anyone, he did not even have a quarrel. In fact, while some 
philosophers were prosecuted for their way of life and for their teachings, 
and some were exiled from city, some even from league and put to death, and 
all became the butt of writers of comedy, only Epicurus magnificently 
secured protection for himself together with those who dwelt with him 
according to the genuine precepts of the school, without falling prey to the 
virtue-hating and all-harassing mouth of comedy. 


Philodemus' claims here are supported by the record, at least in so far 
as Epicurus' own lifetime is concerned? (the passage may in fact intend 
a contrast with Socrates in this respect). 'Epicureans' do appear occa- 
sionally in Hellenistic comedy (often, for example, as cooks— uàyetpot 
— pandering to the delicacies of taste), but in no surviving instance are 
they satirized explicitly for their theological views.? 

So also neither the remains of Epicurus' own work nor that of his 
earliest followers contain any implication of, or response to, charges of 
impiety. Rather, we know that Epicurus attacked notorious fifth- 
century atheists, including Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias among 


! The main source is D.L. 10. 4-9, a list of of óvcueva €yovrec mpoc Enixoupov. 
A possible exception is that Diogenes includes in his general response to this tradition (10. 
10) the defence: rýc pew yàp mpoc Qeouc cid roc Kat mpoc marp(Ša gidiac QÀexroc n 
did hecic (sc. roù Emixovpou), though this might equally be taken as the language of conven- 
tional encomium, rather than a defence against a charge of impiety. On Timocrates' distor- 
tion of Epicurus’ views, see Sedley 1976a, 121-59; A. Angeli, CErc 23 (1993), 13-17. 

2 See below, p. 14 n. 4, for attestations of social and political harassment; all are non-Attic 
and postdate the lifetime of Epicurus. 

3 See the commentary below on 880 and 1528-31. 
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others, for removing the divine éx rv óvrov, which rather suggests an 
effort to distinguish his own philosophy from theoretical atheism.' 
Epicurus' famous affirmation of the existence of gods at Ep. ad Men. 
123 —an emphatic inversion of the atheists’ notorious credo ov 0eovc 
elva: and intended no doubt to be equally provocative in its (positive) 
dogmatism — indicates a desire to leave no doubt on the question. But 
it is unlikely to have been a response to any actual charge of impiety,” 
especially in the light of the statement that follows: otouc ó” avrovc 
(ot) moÀÀo: voptLovcw oùx eiciv . . dcegijc Š” oUx 6 roUc THY TOMY 
Ücovc drop, dM ò rac TOv TroAAwy 90£ac (here = false beliefs) Beate 
mpocantwy (‘but they [sc. the gods] are not such as the many believe 
them to be .... The impious man is not he who denies the gods of the 
many, but he who attaches to the gods the beliefs of the many about 
them’), which is anything but a concession to traditional beliefs about 
the gods. 

Moreover, public trials in Athens of philosophers for denying the 
traditional gods (if they took place at all, which is not universally 
accepted) seem to have been a phenomenon confined to the second 
half of the fifth and to the fourth centuries.? In other cities we do find 
episodes in which Epicureans are faced with expulsion, but in every 
case such measures are directed at their hedonism rather than their 
theology.* Even the public charges of impiety promulgated at Athens 


! See the text below, 519-30. 

4 [t more likely reflects hostility to contemporary trends towards scepticism (e.g. Pyrrho 
or Arcesilaus) than fear of social opprobrium. In general che assumption in later antiquity 
that Epicurus could not have publicly denied the existence of the gods, if he so wished, 
seems to be totally unfounded; many others certainly did so, if we can trust the doxo- 
graphical record on this score (Drachmann 1922, 12-14; Dover 1976 = 1988; Winiarczyk 
1984, 168—70). The Epicureans placed a high premium on the securing of social harmony, 
though this seems to have hindered them not at all in the development of positive doctrine, 
the most prominent example being their theory of pleasure (a doctrine for which we know 
they did in fact incur harsh persecution). 

3 Drachmann 1922,6—7;Derenne 1930, 214-16 (public indictments of philosophers only 
in the sth and 4th cc. BC) and 264-6 (confined to Athens). Cf. J. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren, i (Leipzig, 1908), 358. 

For instances see Usener 1887, pp. lxxii f. These include the expulsion of Epicureans by 
the Messenians; Philiscus and Alcaeus expelled from Rome in 173 under the consul 
L. Postumius (Athen. 547 A; Aelian, VH 9. 12; De provid. fr. 39 Herch. ap. Suda s.v.’Emixoupoc, 
who also attests (loc. cit.) the expulsion of unnamed Epicureans from Lyctia). The expulsion 
under the consul L. Postumius is redated from 173 to 154 (both years having a consul by the 
same name) by E. S. Gruen, Studies in Greek Culture and Roman Policy (Cincinnati Classical 
Studies, Ns 7; Leiden, 1990), 177, noting that out of all the Athenian philosophical schools 
present on the famous philosophical embassy to Rome in 155 Bc, there was no representative 
from among the Epicureans; the expulsion by Postumius comes in 154, he argues, because 
the philosophic embassy in the previous year will have ‘caused a sensation.’ For the legisla- 
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seem to have been directed in the first instance against the disregard 
for religious custom, and this attitude may not have been widely 
extended to include theoretical speculation about the gods (Socrates is 
perhaps a notable exception).' 

If contemporary social hostility seems an unpromising candidate 
for the source of the tradition concerning Epicurus' atheism, we must 
look next to the Hellenistic philosophers themselves, in whose debates 
the charge of irreverence toward the established order of things was 
a common argumentative tactic. As it happens, one of the earliest 
attested allegations of atheism against Epicurus comes in fact from 
a philosophical quarter. The Academic speaker Cotta concludes the 
first book of Cicero's De natura deorum with a citation? from Posi- 
donius' [epi Bech 


verius est igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris omnium nostrum Posidonius 
disseruit in libro quinto de natura deorum, nullos esse deos Epicuro videri, 
quaeque is de deis inmortalibus dixerit invidiae detestandae gratia dixisse. 


It is doubtless therefore truer to say, as our good friend Posidonius argued in 
the fifth book of his On the Nature of the Gods, that Epicurus does not really 
believe in the gods at all, and that he said what he did about the immortal 
gods only for the sake of deprecating popular odium. 


According to Cicero, Posidonius did not say that Epicurus ever expli- 
citly denied the existence of gods (in fact, the fragment implies know- 
ledge of statements to the contrary), nor that he was regarded as an 
atheist by his contemporaries (videri, in contrast to dixerit, is inferen- 
tial), but only that he might have been, if his true views had been 


tion of the Messenians and the Phalannaeans against Epicureans, see Philod. De Stoicis, col. 
3,6-8 Dorandi: xai Bug rg ?[5]ovgv vro Parawaiwy xai Meccnviwy éxBeBAjcBar rovc 
Emexovl pleiovc (the text of VH', quoted by Us ener, should be ignored). Notices of expul- 
sions of Epicureans from unspecified cities: Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 2. 25; Cleomedes 2. 1; Plut. 
Non posse suav. 1100 D. 


! See esp. Dover 1976 = 1988; Rudhardt 1960. A possible exception would be the 
controversial charge of impiety for the introduction of xawa 9auíóvia, which could con- 
ceivably have been directed towards philosophical reinterpretations of the traditional gods. 
Such considerations, however, did not at all figure in the charges of impiety promulgated in 
the late 4th c. against Aristotle and Theophrastus, the examples that will have been closest 
to Epicurus. Philodemus treats Socrates as an exception in this regard. 

3 Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 123 (Posidonius fr. 22a Edelstein-Kidd = 346 Theiler). On the 
context, see further G. Rudberg, Forschungen zu Poseidonios (Uppsala, 1918), 30-2. See also 
J. Heinemann, Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften, ii (Breslau, 1928), 153-4; K. Reinhardt, 
Kosmos und Sympathie (Munich, 1926), 181-2; M. Pohlenz, GGA 192 (1930), 143; 
R. Philippson, RE xiii (1939), 1154; H. Uri, Cicero und die epikureische Philosophie (Munich, 
1914), 106—7; G. Pfligersdorffer, Studien zu Poseidonios’, Sitz. Ber. Österr. Akad., Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 5. Abh. (Berlin, 1959). 
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popularly known.' Posidonius thus represents Epicurus as an atheist 
whose explicit pronouncements on the gods are merely specious at- 
tempts to placate a potentially hostile public. Posidonius' remark is 
well suited to the general drift of Cotta's entire critique of Epicurus’ 
theology: Epicurus would have been better off denying the existence 
of the gods (they play no integral role in his general physical system), 
and so might just as well have done so.? 

Did Posidonius invent Epicurus' atheism? The only other source is 
Sextus Empiricus, Adu math.9. $8 : xat 'Emikovpoc Šé kar’ éviouc we ne 
T poc roùc TroÀÀouc d ro ei met Üeóv, we Òe np ry» óúcu ràv mpaypa- 
rwv ovdapnwe (and, according to some, Epicurus in his popular expo- 
sition allows the existence of god, but in expounding the physical 
nature of things he does not allow it’). The latter clause suggests that it 
is Epicurus' physical system (presumably its lack of teleology and denial 
of divine providence) that seemed to conflict with his written state- 
ments and practice concerning the gods.? That is, the philosophical 
charge of atheism against Epicurus bypasses Epicurus' explicit state- 
ments, attacking instead the premisses of his physical system, and 
inferring that the gods have no necessary place in this system. 

The problem of the precise identification of this source has been 
much discussed.“ though Sextus’ handling of the matter certainly 


' Apparently quae refers to Epicurus' account of the gods, in popular or technical terms. 
This would include his attitude towards participation in traditional religion and his habit of 
using religious language allusively, both ridiculed in the lines preceding the citation of 
Posidonius, and earlier at 1. 115. 

2 See e.g. the tentative formulation at 1. 87-8, and the conclusion nullos esse deos (on the 
authority of Posidonius) at 1. 123-4. 

Cf. Lactant. De ira dei 4. 7 (Posidonius fr. 22b Edelstein-Kidd, cf. 346 Theiler): itaque 
verbis illum deos relinquere, re autem ipsa tollere quibus nullum motum nullum tribuit officium (here 
the last clause cannot be simply derivative from the corresponding passage in Cicero, as most 
commentators assume, though for the idea cf. De nat. deor. 1. 92; 1. 101-2); Plut. Adv. Col. 
11178 (Epic. fr. 141 Us.,65 Arr.?): agucioAdynrov; ibid. 1102 B (Epic. fr. 30 Us.): drroxpiverac 
yàp evyac xai mpocxuvycetc offer Sedpevoc dia dóBov raw wodAAwy xai déyyerai dwvac 
évavriac ofc duÀAoco$«t . . . oUrw yap ‘Emixoupoc oterar deiv cxnuariꝭecdai xai ur) dote 
pnd’ dmeyÜavecÜa. roic noA oic; Adu Col. 1119 DE, 1123 A, 1124 E. 

4 See Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 123; Hirzel 1877. i. 33-7; Philippson 1938, 1154: 1940, 
25-6. Hirzel (p. 37) argued (implausibly, I think) that the source of Sextus’ charge cannot be 
Posidonius alone, because Sextus asserts that this view was held xar’ éviouc. Nor is there the 
slightest evidence for Hirzel's further suggestion that the charge of impiety against Epicurus 
was promulgated already by the Old Stoa. With xar’ eviouc should be compared Cic. De nat. 
deor. 1.85: quamquam video nonnullis videri Epicurum . . verbis reliquisse deos, re sustulisse (for the 
purposes of argument, Cotta here accepts that Epicurus meant what he said about the gods, 
which may indicate a source different from 123, but Academic method certainly allowed its 
adherents to vacillate in this manner; so also Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 58, cf. 64). Diels, at Dax. 
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suggests a sceptical origin. Yet all indications suggest that Philodemus' 
main polemic in De pietate is against the Stoics. Since Philodemus 
concludes the treatise in P Herc. 1428 with an attack on the Stoics 
(Zeno, Chrysippus, Persaeus, and Diogenes of Babylon are specifically 
named) for deviously ‘accommodating what the poets say to the views 
of the Stoics’ (col. 6, 1626; Henrichs 19744, 17) and for developing 
their own philosophical mythology, a safe bet would be that the ‘de- 
tractors’ mentioned below in col. 86 are Stoics contemporary with 
Philodemus’ teacher Zeno. Diogenes of Babylon is the latest philo- 
sopher in the chronological list (see below), and his pupil Apollodorus 
of Athens is also explicitly named earlier in P Herc. 1428 (fr. 5).? 

The fact that the list of philosophers criticized in De pietate culmi- 
nates in a Stoic philosopher contemporary with Philodemus' teacher 
Zeno, who was active at Athens around the turn of the century and 
who himself wrote a epi evceBeiac, suggests that it is Stoics of the 
late second and early first century Bc who are the opponents foremost 
in Philodemus' mind in the treatise. The most important Stoic of his 
day, Diogenes was a contemporary and rival of Zeno of Sidon. Both 
men worked in Athens, both headed schools, had many students, etc. 
Philodemus was so devoted to Zeno that he boasts that he “was 
a devoted épacr5jc of Zeno while he was alive, and now that he is dead 
I am an indefatigable uv» 75jc of him’. 


Gr. 225 and Sibyllinische Blatter (Berlin, 1890), 21-2, argued that the ample five books of 
Posidonius’ Jepi deb were filled with lists of examples of theological views rather than 
argument. Since we know that Posidonius in that work ignored Epicurus' explicit views on 
the gods, perhaps his physical views were adduced (on someone else's authority) as an 
example of atheism. In any case (on Diels's assumption) Posidonius too is likely to have 
followed a source for the atheism of Epicurus. On the doxographic character of Posidonius’ 
work in these areas (as borne out by his influence on the later doxographies), see most 
recently P. A. Vander Waerdt, 'Peripatetic Soul-Division, Posidonius, and Middle Platonic 
Moral Psychology’, GRBS 26 (1985), 373-94, who defends (at 318 n. 30) Diels's general 
formulation against his subsequent detractors. 


' For the sceptical background see Obbink 1989, 202-23; for Stoics see on 297-8, 
489-500. 

> FGrHist 244 F 103: [AmoA|Aó]8wpoc ó ra IHe[pi Bello) eixocw xai rer ral pa cvvrá£ac 
«ai rà | [rá]vra cxeòò «ic | ral dr dv cac, «t xai | [u]áxerac mov roic | [cv]vowxecovcw, 
ov All, .... who compiled On Gods in twenty-four books, pouring virtually everything he 
had into this, even if he polemicizes against the "synoikeizers", (he? did) not .. (unfortu- 
nately the text of this column breaks off here; it almost certainly went on to condemn him 
for some other aspect of his treatment of the gods). It is unclear whether the ‘synoikeizers’ 
against whom Apollodorus is said to have been polemicizing were poets or philosophers. He 
scems to have served as the transition from the criticism of the poets to that of the 
philosophers. y Philod. Ipòc row [---] (P Hen. 1005) col. 14 Angeli. 
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Many parts of Philodemus' works are based on Zeno's writings, 
which are frequently cited, sometimes being actual notes or reflec- 
tions on Zeno's lectures he heard as a student in Athens or un- 
published research by Zeno.' One of Philodemus’ familiar working 
methods 1s to structure a work by giving an annotated list of Zeno’s 
arguments in response to various opponents. Philodemus’ book On 
Frankness (Ilept rappiciac) which itself deals with master-pupil 
relationships, is marked below the title as being éx r&v Zývwvoc cxo- 
Awy, that is, based on notes ‘from Zeno's classes’. Others acknowledge 
a debt to Zeno, for example On Signs, a report on a debate over logical 
inference from observation (or what we might call scientific method) 
between Stoics and Epicureans in the late second century Bc. Philode- 
mus gives us his own notes on Zeno’s lectures, plus those of his fellow 
pupil Bromius (who he tells us had attended a different set of lectures 
from his own), and adding as an appendix the Epicurean Demetrius of 
Laconia's very similar account of the same debate. Apart from his 
connection to his teacher Zeno, Philodemus had no personal involve- 
ment in the debate, apart of course from his recounting of it in De 
signis. Not only Zeno’s arguments, but also the Stoic ones to which 
they are rejoinders, are known to Philodemus only from those classes 
in Athens.? 

Because of Diogenes’ prominence in philosophical circles at the 
end of the second century, he is very often the target of Zeno’s attack. 
In adherence to Zeno and his writings, Philodemus supplies elaborate 
summaries of Diogenes’ views, as in De musica. Often these summaries 
came at the beginnings of Philodemus’ works, followed by the refuta- 
tion in the succeeding and final part. A number of scholars have 
pointed out that the pattern summary-refutation (recapitulatio), can be 
glimpsed through the disarray in which many of the papyri have come 
down to us.? So obliging is Philodemus in this respect that the oppo- 
sition’s argument can often be recovered, even when the beginning of 
the book is missing (as is often the case in the Herculaneum papyri 
where there are preserved many endings of rolls but no beginnings), 
namely through their lemmatization in Philodemus' report of Zeno's 
responses. 

' Philodemus says he drew on Zeno's information about Epicurus in writing De pietate 
(see the text below, 1466-8 = Zeno fr. 22 Angeli-Colaizzo). 

* Sedley 19896, 104, suggests that Philodemus works should be thought of in these 
respects as comparable to Arrian's transcripts of Epictetus' teaching. 


3 On recapitulatio see Henrichs 19744, 10 n. 31; Delattre 1989. A similar procedure is 
followed by the speakers in Cicero's De natura deorum in responding to each other. 
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After defending Epicurus against allegations of atheism in the first 
part of De pietate, Philodemus turns in the second part of the treatise 
(see vol. ii) to treat the works of some three dozen Greek poets and 
philosophers, criticizing each for the view of the gods which they are 
claimed (by some) to entail. In the final section of the work (P Her. 
1428), a series of philosophers in chronological order beginning with 
the pre-Socratics is criticized for their views of the gods. The Stoics 
(who come last) are criticized in particular for their interpretations of 
the poets in support of their own theological views. The whole list 
ends with Diogenes of Babylon, who is chronologically the latest 
figure mentioned. Diogenes’ treatise On Athena is treated at some 
length (P Herc. 1428 cols. 8, 1410, 8 = SVF iii, Diogenes 33) :? 


A[1]oyévnc 8’ 6 BaBv|5Acwoc év zo epi | rc AOnvac 70v | kócpov ypadeu 
tron | Al 7]óv avrov vrápl|[xed]v 9 mepiéyew |° 7(0]v día xa0ám[e]p | 
avOpwrl[ov ue | xali) rov oAl le pfer] | Aróààw, [7] nv 9[e ce]|Anvny 
[Ap]repev [xai] [5 racda[pe]wdec etv[a«] | 0eovc a[v]Opwroe[:]|89eic A[é- 
yet]v kai áóv|varov: Yai] re roô | Acoc ró uer eic mv |? 0aA[a]rrav 
dare ra [x ]oc Ioce[«]8c|va, rò 5’ eic rv yv | Arp m7pa, Tò ó eic | róv aépa 
“Hpav, xa||Oarep var ]o[v] IIAa|rwva Aéyew we [e]|ày e, an[p 
A€]lyg ric ép[e]iv "Hpa, [o] |* Š eic ro[v] a((0)épa A@y|vav- rovro yàp 
Aéy|ec]|Üa« ro "€x ric xeóa|Agc" xai " Zevc appnvy | Zevc 09Avc": trivac |'? de 
trav Cronkàv | Sc ore ro Hye|povexov év rH xe| aA $póvgcw yalp] | 
elvai, 010 cat Miri ſis xaAeicÜüav Xpvcin|rov 8’ év rox ce rò n[y]e- 
povixov | [e] vac xàxet zou ['A|O| nvav yeyovéva|« |? $]póvgcw odcav, rax | dé 
T[]v S éx | rc xe$aA?c éxkpilvec0ac Aéyew éx rc | cc, vro ĝe 
HCl Tov] S[c]ore 7[€]|yvg. yived’ ] ópovn|cic: xac Abnvâv pev | olov 
A0[p]|yvàv etpyc|Oar, T[pirw]vi'da de xai |? TH, [oye]veiay dia | zé row 
$póvgcw | éx piov cvvec| rg «évac Aóyov, || r&v ducexwv xai | rov [n]0:- 
«o [v] xai r&v | Aoyexwv: kafi vac aAAac | 8’ avr [c] mo[o]cgyopiac xal] 
rd $oprjuara | zaÀ[a] xarax[p]Ucwc r7« | dpovyces cyſvloixeiſoĩ. 

Col. 8 (p. 82 Gomperz, Dox. Gr. 548-9, Henrichs 1974a, 19): 24 [xai] Hayter 25 lol. 
8[ap, o ]8[e]c Bücheler 26 d[vOpw)]oe(s}|Se[t]¢ Sauppe 27 Bücheler 28 ella 
Hayter 30-1 &are|ra[x]ó« Spenge! Col. 9 (p. 83 Gomperz, Dox. Gr. $49-$0, 19 Hen- 
richs):1-2 x[ai rov [1Aá]| rwva Young 2 we [e]|dv Young: ox[*' la- Spengel (unde Gomperz, 
Schober) 4 H[pa Hayter, [ro] Young $ a(i8)épa Young coll. DL. 7. 147 (= SVF u. 


' The only figure named in On Piety who worked later than Diogenes is Apollodorus of 
Athens, who is cited for his On God: in twenty-four books near the beginning of the 
preceding section on pre-Socratic philosophers (above, p. 17 n. 2). But he is clearly differen- 
tiated from the synoikeizing Stoics who are criticized later in P Herc. 1428, and it is unclear 
whether he is being grouped with the philosophers or with the poets and mythographers. 
For Apollodorus as a possible source of Philodemus/Zeno for the poets and mythographers 
see p. 21 below, with n. 4. 

See Krische 1840, 482-94; Dumont 1984; Henrichs 19742, 19-20 (cf. Tieleman 1992). 
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1021) 7 ««$a]As« Petersen 18-19 [Alo ld Young 25 'H(é]aéc[ vov et [8.]óvi 
Sauppe 26 y¿]ve@ Bücheler 28 A0[p]nvav Spengel coll. Corn. De nat. deor. 20 
29 Tpiro]viba Petersen 30 Young, Aug om. apogr., suppl. Hayter Col. 10 (p. 84 Gom- 
perz, Dex. Gr. $50, 20 Henrichs): 1 ¢[ucexw]» Hayter 4 ourlëc Young 4-5 mpoc]- 
nyoptlac Petersen 


Testimonia: P Her. 1428 col. 9: vv. 1-4: cf. Plat. Crat. 404C ed woÀÀdxic Àéyoic rò rýc “Hpac õvopa 
7-8: cf. Hes. Theog. 924, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1310 = Stesich. fr. 56 PMG 233 Page = PMGF 274 Davies, 
Ibycus fr. 17 PMG 298 Page = PMGF 298 Davies, Pind. Ol. 7. 65 sqq. 8-9: deest in Orph. fr., cf. 
Orph. fr. 21a v. 4 = fr. 168 v. 3; West, Orphic Poems, pp. 218-19 9—col. 10,8 SVF ii. 910 
Diogenes of Babylon in his book On Athena says that the cosmos is the same 
as Zeus, or it contains him as a man does a soul; and that the sun is Apollo, 
the moon Artemis; and that anthropomorphic gods are a childish and 
impossible story; and that the part of Zeus which extends into the sea is 
Poseidon, that which extends into the earth Demeter, that which extends 
into the air Hera, (col. 9) as (he says) Plato also says, so that if one says aer 
repeatedly he will say Hera; and that which extends into the aether Athena; 
this is what is meant by ‘from the head’ and ‘Zeus is male, Zeus is female’; but 
that some of the Stoics say the ruling faculty of the will is in the head, for it 
is the wisdom, and therefore is called Metis; but that Chrysippus says that the 
ruling element of the soul is in the breast, and that Athena, who is wisdom, 
was born there, but (Diogenes says that) it is because the voice issues from 
the head (that) they (i.e. people) say (that Athena was born) from the head 
(i.e. of Zeus), and (that they say that she was born) with the help of 
Hephaestus because wisdom comes by art (techne); and that the name 
Athena is as though one were to say Athrena, and that she is called Tritonis 
and Tritogeneia because wisdom has three branches, (col. 10) physics, ethics, 
and logic. And he allegorizes as *wisdom' her other epithets and manifesta- 
tions very deceptively. 


In On Athena Diogenes defended at length Chrysippus' view that the 
ruling part of the soul resides in the chest, and that a vast array of types 
of speech (¢wry), including myths told by poets, offer evidence for this 
positioning of the hegimonikon. From Galen's treatise On the Doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Plato we know many of the numerous quotations 
from the poets they adduced (Galen says they numbered in the thou- 
sands).! 

From Galen we also know (3. 8. 8-19, Hesiod fr. 343 M.-W.) that 
Chrysippus and his defender Diogenes used a text of Hesiod's Theo- 
gony that was radically different from the one we have. Some of the 
passages from the poets criticized by Philodemus earlier in On Piety 
can be correlated with Diogenes' views as described by Philodemus in 

' De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 3.176.7, 3. 182.9; Obbink 1992b, 221-2. For the text see Phillip De 


Lacy, Galeni de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis libri I-V (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum V 
4,1,2; Berlin, 1978). 
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the summary quoted above; many, if not all, were probably cited by 
Diogenes in defence of his position in his book On Athena (especially 
about the birth of Athena from Zeus' head)! or by earlier Stoics like 
Zeno and Chrysippus named by Philodemus in P Herc. 1428. If so, 
Philodemus (or his teacher Zeno) did not consult all the literary works 
he seems to be familiar with in On Piety. Instead, he was responding 
point for point, more or less engaging in unstated polemic with 
Diogenes of Babylon or his Stoic followers.? The correspondences 
between Philodemus' mythography in On Piety and that of Apollo- 
dorus of Athens set forth by Albert Henrichs and others? are easily 
explained through the discovery of this common source: according to 
the doxographical tradition, Apollodorus was a student of Diogenes* 
who perpetuated the Stoic treatments of myth inaugurated by Zeno 
and augmented, as Philodemus tells us, by Cleanthes and Persaeus, but 
in the proportions exhibited in De pietate, only by Chrysippus and 
Diogenes of Babylon. 

Some of Diogenes' prominence in the books from Herculaneum 


In Cicero's summary at De nat. deor. 1. 41 of Philodemus account of Diogenes (quoted 
above) it is Athena's birth that is singled out for mention: quem (sc. Chrysippum) Diogenes 
Babylonius consequens in eo libro qui inscribitur de Minerva partum lovis ortumque virginis ad 
physiologiam traducens deiungit a fabula. Cicero summarizes the Epicurean criticism of the 
poets (De nat. deor. 1. 42) immediately following the mention of Diogenes’ De Minerva at 
I. 41, a collocation which can scarcely be coincidental, given that it is out of sequence in 
respect to his presumed exemplar: in On Piety the criticism of the poets precedes that of the 
philosophers. In Cicero's classification of poetic misrepresentations of the gods (1. 42) 
Diogenes’ original material and grouping may perhaps be glimpsed: (1) et ira inflammatos et 
libidine furentis deos, (2) bella proelia pugnas vulnera (note the asyndetic catalogue style), (3) odia 
praeterea discidia discordias, (4) ortus (including Athena's? cf. 1. 41 ortumque virginis) interitus, 
(5) querellas lamentationes, (6) effusas in omni intemperantia libidines, (7) adulteria vincula, (8) cum 
humano genere concubitus mortalisque ex inmortali procreatos. (Ax compares Sallustius 3 Nock 
d Md Óià ri potyeiac xai kÀonac Kai marépov Óecuovc Kai THY AÀÀnv árormíav év roic nb 
«ipixacuw;) Cicero's list obviously reflects the polemical bias of his Epicurean source, but all 
have in common that they illustrate the passions: Diogenes’ On Athena may have been 
a treatise on psychology rather than theology. 

At the beginning of the section on the poets (see the text below, ll. 2480-9) Philodemus 
announces that he is going to survey 'the theologues and poets especially praised by those 
who attack us for setting forth views impious and disadvantageous to mankind’. The 
catalogue of poets is then prefaced by a warning (2496-2501) to his reader not to expect 
too much accuracy with regard to names and titles in the citations, ostensibly out of false 
modesty or impatience with matters of poetry (2503-10), but perhaps acknowledging his 
borrowings and disclaiming responsibility for any errors they may contain, since his know- 
ledge of them is not at first hand. 

Henrichs 19754, developing the thesis of Dietze 1896. 

4 The main evidence is Ps.-Scymnus 10-14 (SVF 3 Diogenes 11). Sec H. von Arnim, 
‘Diogenes (45)’,in RE v (1905), 773-6 at 774. On the Stoicism of Apollodorus of Athens see 
F Jacoby, FGrHist Teil II B (Leiden, 1962), 758-61; Henrichs 19754, 15-19. 
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may be due to the pivotal position he occupied in the transmission of 
Greek philosophical and literary culture to Republican Rome. This is 
at least suggested by the common interest in him exhibited him by 
Cicero and Philodemus. Diogenes himself had visited Rome within 
recent historical memory, an event aluded to more than once by 
Cicero.! About 16 August 45 BC Cicero, busy at work on De natura 
deorum, wrote to Atticus asking him to send post haste two books, the 
titles of which have been mutilated in the manuscripts, but which we 
are now generally agreed by editors to be the epi 0eov of the 
Epicurean Phaedrus? and the famous book Tepi rnc Aëngc by the 
Stoic Diogenes of Babylon (Att. 13. 39. 2)? 


libros mihi de quibus ad te antea scripsi velim mittas et maxime ®aidpou 
IIepi Gedy et (Atoyévouc epi) HaAAd9oc. 

Beck Victorius: OCWN codd.; (Aioyévovc Hep) Shackleton Bailey; MadAAddoc Orelli: TAAIAOC 
PMm: CIAAIAOC R 


Whereas Philodemus calls Diogenes’ book Tepi r7c AOnvac,and at De 
nat. deor. 1. 41 it is De Minerva, it has now become [Tepi HaAAaóoc. But 
it is easy to see the reason for Cicero's forms of reference:in De Fietate 
Philodemus discusses Athena's poetic epithets (e.g. ade) at some 
length: 


a(iyyidoc AI. . €- 


(hd HaAdòa rie- 
(»)a« Sac ore Ial Ad- 
5 da i HaAau[do- 
voc €auTic onla- 
Sov ovcav axo[v- 
ca 8[t]épBecpev. Iod - 
9 rovc [ö] éraprá[po||cav 
N 242 3 (HV? ll 33. p. 6 Gomperz, 268 Philippson, Schober 1988, 81): continet inf. part. columnae; 
desunt 21 vv. 1—9 iterum tractavit Henrichs 1975, 30 coll. N 433 4,7 de Palamaone 1 fort. 
aly be, post à cop vel cop N: xpñã ea ávri] | a(c]yiSoc [udÀÀouca Philippson 2 Nauck 
3 ride ( *: xexA9c]|(0)a:« spatio longius Nauck 4-8 Nauck 8 init. ante ca para- 
graphus N 8-9 r[ov]|vovc *, rovc spatio brevius Schober 9 Gomperz: rovc" 'erap N:an 
row [Š]é rapro[puBévrac? f 


Testimonia: 242 3: v. 2: eadem fere de Pallade Tritonis filia narrat Apollod. 3. 12, 3, 4 sqq. 


See GRBS 32 (1991), 389—96. On Phaedrus see Raubitschek 1949 = 1991. 

3 Att. 13. 39. 2. See D. R. Shackleton Bailey's Teubner edition (Stuttgart, 1987), where his 
conjecture (Zioyévovc nepi) [TaAAadoc appears in the apparatus criticus. However, the editor 
assures me (per litteras) that he considers it ‘pretty certain’. 

On the text see Henrichs 19754, 29-34. 
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, . Of her shield (word missing). And some say that (the poets) portray Athena 
as Pallas because she accidently killed Palamaon's daughter Pallas who was 
her servant. And these they imprisoned in Tartarus. .. 


If Diogenes dealt with poetic treatments of Athena (as I think we are 
obliged to assume he did from the passage summarizing his views, 
quoted above), an alternative title in Cicero's form epi [TaAAadoc 
would be unexceptionable. 

A potential objection to this scenario is that the day before (c.15 
August 45) Cicero says that he was already writing contra Epicureos 
(13. 38. 1), indicating that he had already finished the pro-Epicurean 
section and begun Cotta’s refutation.' But De nat. deor. 1. 41? follows 
Philodemus (P Herc. 1428 cols. 8,14-10,8, quoted above, p. 19) so 
closely as to make one doubt whether Cicero had Diogenes' book 
when he wrote that.? 


! contra Epicureos must refer specifically to Cotta's refutation in De nat. deor. 1. 57—124, for 
the following reasons. (1) Cicero was composing De nat. deor. at the time. (2) It cannot mean 
De nat. deor. as a whole, for books 2 and 3 concern the Epicureans very little, being given over 
to debate between Stoics and Academics. (3) Although Cicero's plan and intention all along 
was no doubt that book 1 should show the Epicureans worsted in argument, the phrase 
cannot refer to book 1 as a whole, since the Epicurean Velleius' speech (1. 8-56) occupies 
over a third of the book. To take it as including or actually referring to Velleius' avowedly pro 
Epicureis speech is perverse, requiring as it does of Cicero a sense of subtlety about his work 
beyond capability or necessity. This leaves only Cotta's speech as appropriately contra Epi- 
cureos. (4) Nor can Cicero have written Cotta's speech first, and later (i.e. later than c. 15 Aug. 
45, the date of Att. 13. 38, after perhaps having received the required books of Diogenes and 
Phaedrus) inserted the speech of Velleius, for the reason that Cotta's speech is truly 
a refutation, responding to Velleius' exposition point for point, and quoting from it. 

? Quoted above, p. 21 n. r. 

y See further vol. ii, introd. Put another way, Att. 13. 38 gives us the terminus post quem non 
of August 45 for the composition of De nat. deor. 1. 25-41, and thus for the composition of 
Philodemus' On Piety. This chronology, incidentally, also rules out the possibility (for which 
see Henrichs 1974, 10) that our De pietate from Herculaneum is in fact the epi 0eov of 
Phaedrus, since it entails that Cicero wrote De nat. deor. 1. 15-41 (which appears to follow 
the Herculaneum De pietate) before he wrote Att. 13. 38. 2 requesting Phaedrus' book. 
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2. THE PAPYRUS 


(a) Condition 


The papyri continued for many years to lie neglected in the 
Museum of Portici, forgotten by the idle, and regretted by the 
learned. 


Drummond and Walpole 1810, ii 


The Herculaneum papyrus roll containing the first part of De pietate is 
one of those originally opened by cutting through the hard outer 
layers of papyrus with a knife, then splitting the roll lengthwise down 
the centre into two halves. Each half was subsequently numbered 
mistakenly as a separate roll. As a result, separate series of (originally 
alternating) columns are preserved as P Herc. 1077, first unrolled in 
1787 and later transcribed under the supervision of the Revd John 
Hayter,' and as P Herc. 1098, unrolled by Italian technicians in 1825, 
long after Hayter’s departure from Naples.? A substantial portion of 
any column which lay in the path of the incision when the roll was 
opened is missing because of the physical damage incurred in this 
process. The outermost layers of one half of the the papyrus roll, being 
naturally more fully carbonized and congealed and so inseparable, still 
survive today. In the Herculaneum rolls, the innermost, protected 
layers of papyrus (or midollo, the marrow') were normally the best 
preserved. 

The overall condition of the papyrus is very poor.? The surviving 

' The first three fragments of P Herc. 1077 were drawn in pen and ink in Naples some 
time between 1787 and 1790. Hayter brought these with him away from Naples when he 
departed. The remaining twenty columns were transcribed in 1809, more or less immedi- 
ately after Hayter’s departure from Naples under somewhat dubious circumstances: he 
absconded with all the apographs that had been produced by the Italian draughtsmen up to 
that ame, the production of which he had been appointed to oversee by the Prince of Wales 
(later George IV), with the co-operation of the Bourbon government. The errant transcrip- 
tions were later installed in the Bodleian and became the Oxonian apographs. Undaunted, 
the Bourbons once reinstated proceeded to redraw all the surviving papyri: hence the two 
sets of apographs (O and N). On Hayter's activities see Indelli 1980; Longo 1980; Capasso 
1991, 101-3. 106. It may be added that probably to Hayter belongs the credit of having 
assigned inventory numbers to each of the papyri, and thus for having produced the first 
complete inventory of the collection: see below. p. 29 n. 1. 

2 These contain the majority of the columns of the first part of De pietate. Short 
sequences of the text pass under a dozen different inventory numbers. For a list of the papvri 


of the second part of De pietate see Schober 1988. 67. 
An impression of the physical condition of the papyrus can be gained from Pls. 2-4 and 
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fragments are of the type termed scorze by the Italian technicians (e.g. 
Pls. 2-3); that is, they consist of individual, fragile pieces of bark 
peeled from the inside of the papyrus roll after it has been broken 
apart, or the outer 'rind' of the papyrus roll that remains after such 
a process (e.g. Pl. 7).' The papyrus is substantially carbonized, brittle to 
the touch, and of a dark charcoal colour, resembling somewhat the 
surface of charred paper or grass-cloth. Traces of writing become 
visible only when, if held to the light at varying angles, the dull 
carbon-base ink begins to iridesce on the surface of the papyrus. 
Problems of reading are compounded by the fact (totally obscured in 
photography) that the surface of the papyrus is badly rippled and 
warped. Since all previous attempts to relax such scorze have ended in 
disaster, the traces of writing must be visually traced up and down 
courses of deep rills and ridges. The use of a binocular microscope, 
and in some cases special lighting and photographic techniques, are 
required. 

The process (known as scorzatura) of ‘unrolling’ the congealed layers 
of each half of the broken papyrus roll actually consisted in transcrib- 
ing the column of writing open to view on the exposed, inner layer, 
then removing that layer of papyrus in order to get to the next layer of 
writing underneath. The brittle, carbonized condition of the papyrus 
made it impossible in most cases (given the technology available at the 
time) to preserve intact the layer of papyrus when it was removed, 
a fact which accounts for the small number of actual papyri of De 
pietate which survive today. Thus the fragments that survive are usually 
the last ones in their series to be transcribed, and exhibit on the verso 
the diaphanous membrane that was glued to the back of the scorza to 
keep it from disintegrating during the process of transcription. Some- 
times additional, unremoved layers (sottoposti) lie intact underneath 
the last exposed layer. Not infrequently in the case of such fragments, 
the uppermost layers become separated from the lower layers over the 
passage of time. This phenomenon may have been caused by the 
fluctuation in climatological conditions in the Biblioteca Nazionale, 


7; cf. the photograph of P Herc. 1428 cols. 9-11 published in Cavallo 1983, tav. 25, which, 
however, fails to capture its colour and texture. For a description of the modern photo- 
graphic process required, see K. Kleve in CErc 2 (1972), 106-7; 3 (1973), 117-18; 17 (1987), 
141-3. 

' e.g. Pls. 2-3. The only exception in the case of De pietate is P Herc. 1428 (Henrichs 
19744), consisting of the final fifteen continuous columns of the treatise, the midollo of che 
roll which contained the second part of De pietate (Pl. 8). For what the rolls look like before 
they are opened see Pl. 1. 
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geo-seismic factors, unauthorized interference with the surface of the 
scorza by readers, or even simply by moving the cassetto in order to 
facilitate access, so that scorze sometimes multiply over time in the 
boxes (cassetti) in which they are conserved. Sometimes once visible 
texts simply vanish, because the exposed layer of the extremely thin 
papyrus disintegrates, leaving in its place sometimes a mysterious heap 
of dust, sometimes a new text on the underlying layers where twenty 
years before there had been a different one. This ghostly process 
sometimes leaves additional scorze strewn carelessly about in the cas- 
setto. 

The Oxonian and Neapolitan apographs (O and N respectively) — 
the pencil-drawn facsimiles produced during the unrolling process — 
are discussed in (e) below. In their present mountings, the extant 
papyrus fragments (too brittle to be housed between sheets of glass in 
accordance with the normal procedure) are attached by epoxy to 
heavy cardboard sheets called cornici, which are in turn housed in glass- 
topped boxes (cassetti) to protect the exposed surface of the papyri. 
Unfortunately, the fragments of De Pietate have further deteriorated 
(i.e. suffered in legibility as a result of the crumbling of the papyrus and 
the fading of traces of ink), not only since the time of their transcrip- 
tion in the early part of the nineteenth century, but even since the first 
decades of the twentieth (see (e) below). 


(b) The Editions 


Modern editorial work on De pietate began at a time when (with the 
sole exception of Philodemus' De musica) no papyrus written in Greek 
had been seen since the close of antiquity. Although papyri in Egyp- 
tian and Demotic were known, they could not yet be read, and the 
rush for Egyptian papyri written in Greek came later. Investigators 
proceeded with hesitation. When the first apographs of De pietate were 
made in 1787, there yet existed no edited text of a Greek papyrus (cf. 
Turner 1980, 18-19). 

Hayter himself, although he prepared an edition and translation of 
the concluding columns of De pietate during the years 1802—6,! never 

' Hayter concentrates exclusively on P Herc. 1428, the famous critique of Stoic theology, 
which was relatively well preserved as the midollo of a roll and thus contains its conclusion 
and subscriptio. His edition, together with a Latin translation and commentary, is preserved in 
MS at Oxford; his edition of the text of P Her 1428 was published anonymously in 


Drummond and Walpole 1810. lt was the subject of much publicity and opprobrium, due 
in part to the extraordinarily critical review also published anonymously in Quarterly Review 
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edited any portion of the first part. The earliest editorial work on that 
part was done by an Italian scholar, Bernardo Quaranta, who in 1824 
was commissioned to produce an edition with commentary of De 
pietate as vol. vu of the Collectio prior Herculanensium voluminum.' Qua- 
ranta, working from more of the original papyri than now survive,? 
had a decided advantage over all subsequent editors. He identified and 
regrouped (on grounds of palaeography, content, and format) most of 
the dispersed segments of De pietate? By the time his work was 
complete — over thirty-five years later—the plan of the Collectio prior 
had been discontinued altogether, in favour of the procedure followed 
in the Collectio altera of simply printing engravings of the Naples 
apographs alone. Thus the projected vol. vii of HV' was never printed; 
portions of Quaranta's handwritten edition with Latin translation and 
commentary are preserved in manuscript at Naples in the Officina dei 
Papiri.* Its importance lies in its value as secondary testimony to the 


(Young 1810). The author of the review was Thomas Young. À physician, president of the 
Royal Society, and an intimate of Richard Porson's perhaps best known for his part in the 
decipherment of the Rosetta Stone, Young had a passion for anonymity. (The signed manu- 
script of the Review written in Young s hand was recently discovered among his papers: 
Mcllwaine 1988, 521-3 esp. $23.) For the editorial tradition of P Herc. 1428 see Henrichs 
1972a and 1974a, where Young's readings and supplements are designated in the apparatus 
criticus as ‘Anon. l’. On Young's extraordinary career see W. R. Dawson and E. P. Uphill, Who 
was who in Egyptology? (London, 1972), 312-14. 


For an account of Quaranta's work see Bassi 1911; Rispoli 1987; Capasso 1991, 106-7, 
247-8. For nearly a century after the discovery of the Herculaneum papyri, the Neapolitan 
editors chose to delay the publication of each roll until a ponderous commentary, often of 
little or no philological value, had been prepared to accompany it. Meanwhile Quaranta 
exercised a kind of monopoly over the texts, and this accounts in part for the scant interest 
in the remainder of De pietate in comparison to that shown in the first part of the work 
popularized by Hayter et al. in the English-speaking world in the years preceding 1863 (but 
sce p. 29 n. 2). 

2 P Her. 1098, for example, which contains nearly half of the first part of De pietate, and 
P Herc. 1610 were not ‘unrolled’ (i.e. subjected to scorzatura) and copied until 1825, a year 
after Quaranta began work on the text. The papyri of P Her. 229, 242, and 247, and many 
of the scorze from the second part of De pietate were still extant in 1830. Quaranta will 
undoubtedly have consulted with the copyist, C. Malesci, in the preparation of his text, and 
checked his own text, if not the Naples apographs as well, against the papyri. 

First notice in the ‘Ragguaglio’ (signed O.K.) in Annali Civili del Regno delle Due Sicilie, 
8 (1834), 73-5 = Bullettino dell' Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 7 (1835), 46, which 
ascribes the task of assembling the various pieces (not named) of De pietate to Quaranta and 
F. M. Avellino (then Segretario perpetuo of the Accademia Ercolanese); on the latter see 
Scatozza 1987a. Quaranta's selection (though not his order) of texts is identical to that 
printed in HV? II. The Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi credits Quaranta for the ascription of 
most of these texts to De pietate. 

* According to Bassi 1911,a second copy of Quaranta's manuscript was in his day kept at 
the Accademia di Archeologia, though I was unable to locate it there. The decision to 
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text contemporary with the apographs. It is significant, however, that 
Quaranta (either by inference or from actual knowledge of the physi- 
cal constitution of the roll) realized that P Herc. 1077 and 1098 were 
not independent and connecting series of papyri but interrelated 
columns from a single roll; unfortunately he did not in the end 
discern their proper order and in his edition the columns appear 
integrated almost at random.? Gomperz was either unaware of the 
existence of Quaranta's work,? or chose to ignore it. Apart from 
a passing reference, Philippson (with characteristic disregard for the 
editorial tradition) makes no use of his work.* The significance 
of Quaranta's observation has thus been neither noticed nor appre- 
ciated.5 

The first published edition of De pietate as a whole is, strictly 
speaking, the collected Naples facsimiles engraved on copperplate and 
published in Naples in 1863 as Herculanensium voluminum quae super- 
sunt, collectio altera, vol. ii. This collection omits several key fragments 
preserved among the Oxford apographs (then unpublished), s as well as 


suspend publication of Quaranta's ill-fated edition was due to Minervini (see p. 29 n. 2), 
who immediately proceeded with the publication of the Neapolitan engravings in HV? II. 
The decision coincided roughly with the fall of the Bourbon government upon unification 
in 1860; Quaranta had been a favourite of the Bourbon regime. In his edition, as was 
standard practice in the Collectio prior, words are separated and restored letters are printed as 
though they were actually preserved on the papyrus. In his handwritten MSS, however, he 
was careful to distinguish restored letters by pointing each with red ink. Í am grateful to 
Marcello Gigante and Giovanni Indelli for supplying photocopies of Quaranta's papers and 
for providing clarifications in Quaranta's inscrutable hand when I collated them in the 
original. 


' Especially for P Herc. 1098, portions of 229, and for those portions of the text extant on 
papyrus today, which were probably more legible in Quaranta's day than at present. For the 
unfortunate fate of his papers (they were never found) on P Herc. 1428, which, if they 
survived, might have corroborated one of the conjectures for the title and authorship of the 
work, see Bassi 1911; Rispoli 1987, $26 n. 67. 

` A complete list of the fragments edited by Quaranta in the order in which they appear 
in his edition and a sample of his editorial skills is given by Bassi 1911, 140-1. Some 
successions appear to be dictated by vague verbal resemblances or (less often) content. But 
it is significant that in Quaranta's ordering, the individual fragments of separate series (1077, 
1098, 229) alternate with each other as though interrelated parts of a single, continuous text. 

Although. with all deference to that eminent scholar, I doubt it, since he elsewhere 
demonstrated an intimate acquaintance with the history of the Herculaneum papyri and the 
Accademia Ercolanese. On the other hand, Gomperz visited Naples, for the first time, in 
1867, after the publication of his edition of De pietate in Herculanische Studien (see Dorandi 
1993, xvi), so that he never saw Quaranta’s manuscript. 

* Philippson 1920, 226 and n. 1. * See further (o below. 

^ i.e. O 1077 frr. 1-3. Also omitted from the first part of De pietate in HV? II were the 
fragments of of 437 = HV? IX (1874), 117-20, those of 452 (ined.) and one fragment from 
1788 = HV? VIII (1873), 62; and from the second part: the fragments of 1602 = HV? VIII 
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transmitting numerous inaccuracies and errors of detail and spacing 
introduced by conjecture or error in the engraving process. For this 
reason, it must be used with caution; I have collated it as a secondary 
witness to the text (rather than as an edition) because more of the 
papyri of De pietate were available to its preparers than now exist. 
Unfortunately it became the basis for all subsequent editions of De 
pietate. The Naples editors make no attempt to ascertain the original 
order in which the different pieces followed one another. P Herc. 1428, 
known to be a midollo and the end of a roll, is placed first in the volume, 
and the rest of the papyri (1.e. those texts regrouped by Quaranta) 
follow in the ascending order of their inventory numbers. This order, 
of course, reflects nothing except the chaos and confusion in which 
the individual pieces have come down to us. 

On the basis of the published Naples facsimiles,? the first proper 
edition of any portion of the first part of De pietate was published by 
Leonhard Spengel in 1864. In conjunction with P Herc. 1428 (the 
criticism of the Stoics), he presented a restored text of two columns of 
P Herc. 229 (from the account of cultural history in the first part of the 
treatise). He wrongly assumed the existence of an Oxonian copy of 
these columns, in addition to that of the Neapolitan. The columns 


(1873), 101-7, several fragments from 1428 (Henrichs 19744, 81 n. 37). 1692, and O 1815 (so 
Luppe 1974, 193-202; id. 1975, 143-4; but see Henrichs 19746, 302-4; cf. A. Angeli et al., 
CErc 8 (1978), 159; Angeli 1983, 611-12; Dorandi 19904, 2354 n. 13). 


' Inventory numbers were arbitrarily assigned to all the Herculaneum papyri, whether 
whole rolls or unidentified and ungrouped pieces of broken rolls, under Hayter's direction 
during 'l'epoca del cappellano inglese (1802-6), and the numbering of individual fragments 
of cach inventoried item followed subsequently: neither Piaggio (who died in 1796) nor his 
predecessors ever mention any of the papyri by inventory number (private communication 
from Mario Capasso, 16 Nov. 1993). The papyri given by Ferdinand IV to Napoleon in 1802 
(now P Herc. Paris; see SIFC? 7 (1989), 3-6) bore no inventory numbers (presumably 
because the collection had not yet been inventoried). The papyri of the recently identified 
copy of Lucretius (K. Kleve, CErc 19 (1989), 5-27) also have no inventory number: but since 
they were found lying among ‘a heap of loose pezzi in the cassetto’ (no. CXIV: op. cit. p. $) 
I suspect that they were once at least grouped under some inventory number. 

2 Capasso 1986, 150 quotes a letter from Minervini (Ispettore della Sezione Numismatica ed 
Epigrafia of the National Museum), regarding his decision to suspend publication of Qua- 
ranta's ill-fated edition of De pietate and print instead (as HV? II) the copperplate facsimiles 
(rami) of the Naples disegni (addressed to the Consiglio di Direzione of the Museum in 
August 1862), which gives some impression of the urgency with which the text was awaited 
by the scholarly community, and how few scholars had actually had access to it previously: 
‘Dovendosi procedere alla pubblicazione del secondo volume de papiri Ercolanesi, io ho 
prescelto il celebre trattato di Filodemo intorno la Religione, che si aspetta da piu di trent'anni 
da tutti i dott: di Europa. On Minervini see further Scatozza 1987b. 

3 Spengel 1864, 150-2. The columns Spengel edited were P Her. 229 fr. $ (col. 75) and fr. 
6 (col. 71). 
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from P Herc. 229 were carefully chosen by Spengel for what he took to 
be their representanon of the positive theology of Epicurus, 
in contrast to the criticism of other philosophers in P Herc. 1428. 
Spengel was the first scholar to speak of 'der dogmatische Theil der 
epikureischen Theologie’ in De pietate, and cited in comparison the 
corresponding thematic division at Cicero De nat. deor. 1. 43.' 

The early editions of De pietate, produced as they were during the 
formation of the first great collections of the fragmentary poets and 
philosophers, concentrate their editorial efforts on the famous cri- 
tique of poets and philosophers contained in the second part of the 
treatise, in contrast to the ‘dogmatischer Teil’ Thus the editions of 
Sauppe? and Nauck? significantly advanced work on the criticism 
of the poets, as did those of Petersen and Krische* on the criticism of 
philosophers. Petersen and Nauck both raised the significant possibil- 
ity that Phaedrus may have been the author of the treause.5 But none 
of these scholars treated any portion of the first, philosophical part of 
De pietate. Franz Bücheler, however, building on the work of these 
commentators, was the first to give an account of the treatise as 
a whole, and in his edition included some of the better-preserved 
portions of the first part of De pietate, where he was able to make some 
continuous sense out of the Neapolitan engravings. His text consists 
of brief sections of broken sentences and (more often) phrases, 
wrenched out of context and interlarded with brief comments. These 
sections he arranges where possible on the basis of context, thus 
abandoning the order of the Naples engravings, sometimes even when 
it represents the original order of columns in the treatise. Bücheler 
theorized’ (by inference from the content of the fragments) that the 
original treatise was divided into three parts: first, der Volksglaube und 
die Mythen über die Götter’, in which he included the criticism of the 
poets; second, ‘die Religionsvorstellungen der griechischen Philo- 
sophen' from the pre-Socratics to the Stoics (P Herc. 1428) ; and third, 
‘die Epikureische Auffassung der evcéBeca’. On the basis of the final 
column of P Herc. 1428,* he inferred that the third part followed upon 
the second, but suggests an alternative plan of organization for the 


! Spengel 1864, 149. 2 Sauppe 18644. 3 Nauck 1864. 

4 Petersen 1833; Krische 1840. Both were produced before the publication of the Nea- 
politan apographs in HV? II, and are therefore solely dependent on the text of Hayter in 
Drummond and Walpole 1810 and its reviews. 

5 Petersen 1833; Nauck 1864, 191-3 (= ii. 58 557); cf. Henrichs 19722, 81 n. 37. 

6 Bücheler 1865, 53541 (= 605-12). 
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treatise as a whole: namely, that the critique of poets and mythology 
may have originally followed upon this third division, as a part of ‘die 
Darstellung der Epikureischen Lehre’.' 

The edition of Gomperz in 1866 represents a marked advance over 
the previous work on De pietate, in so far as it renders tractable 
à greater portion of the text than before, under the scrutiny of a 
learned historian of philosophy with a good command of the Greek 
language.“ Gomperz scrupulously presents the text column by col- 
umn, pays close attention to format (i.e. line length and column 
dimensions), and offers numerous well-judged if conservative restora- 
tions. Perhaps following a lead by Spengel,? he divides the treatise into 
two parts, the first critical, the second constructive or dogmatic'.“ 
His reasons, however, for this division and for his ordering of 
the fragments within each part were reserved for his promised com- 
mentary, which was never completed.* From the final column and 


' Bücheler 1865, $14 (= $82):'Daf der dritte Teil dem zweiten nachfolgte, liegt in der 
Natur der Dinge und erhellt überdies aus dem SchluB von [HV? II] Taf. 22. Ob dagegen, 
was ich als ersten Teil setzte, selbständig und für sich ausgeführt, oder vielmehr in die 
Darstellung der Epikureischen Lehre eingeflochten war, kann ich nicht bestimmen’ (my italics). 
Since Bücheler understood vapaypádew at P Herc. 1428 col. 15,13-23 (Henrichs 19744. 25) 
to mean add on','append', his alternative suggestion for the reconstruction of the treatise is: 
(1) criticism of philosophers (P Herc. 1428), to which is added (2) the Epicurean philosophi- 
cal part, directly followed by (3) the criticism of poets. To my knowledge Bücheler's 
suggestion that the criticism of poets was originally connected to the Epicurean philosophi- 
cal part has never received serious consideration. 

2 Gomperz 1866, Zweiter Haupttheil 91-151,'Darlegung und Rechtfertigung der epi- 
kureischen Lehren von der Frommigkeit’. See also his preliminary study of De pietate in 
his review of HV? 1I (Gomperz 1864). The texts presented there were revised in his edition 
of 1866. 

3 Spengel 1864, 149. It is unlikely that while preparing his edition Gomperz had much 
acquaintance with the work of Bücheler or his theory of the organization of the treause. 

* However, ‘dogmatische’ has different connotations from ‘dogmatic’ in English. The 
contrast between ‘dogmatic’ and sceptical philosophical schools is not natural to the English 
word, nor does even this properly express the true contrast between the two parts of the 
treatise. Gomperz meant 'doctrinal' (in the sense of a positive exposition, in contrast to the 
direct criticism of philosophers and poets in the second part), but this is only partly true of 
these texts. As an indicator of subject and literary theme, ‘apologetic’ is a better designation 
for the first part of the treatise. For in it the author rebuc the criticisms of his opponents 
which he recounts as he goes along. 

* [n Gomperz's edition of De pietate, the texts of the first, philosophical part are placed 
second, following the critique of poets and philosophers. P Herc. 229 is placed last of all, 
following P Her. 1610. But in his brief preface to the volume he explains (p. xi) that on 
further consideration there were actually better grounds for placing P Herc. 229 first among 
the texts of the ‘dogmatic’ part: ‘Zu spat den Irrthum zu berichtigen habe ich erkannt 
daB die Gründe welche mich bestimmten den Papyrus 229 den Nummern 1077, 1098 und 
1610 folgen zu lassen durch andere, mindestens ebenso triftige, Gegengründe aufgewogen 
werden und es gerathener war dieses Stück an die Spitze der Ueberreste des zweiten— 
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subscriptio of P Herc. 1428, Gomperz infers that the two parts (or 
books) of the treatise must each have occupied a separate pa- 
pyrus roll. 

Unfortunately Gomperz based his edition not on the papyri them- 
selves, whether extant or lost, but on the unreliable engravings of the 
Naples apographs printed in HV? II. Consequently he sometimes 
prints an erroneous text when a look at the papyrus or the original 
Naples apograph would have told him the right reading.? Gomperz 
edited for the first time three fragments from P Herc. 1077 preserved in 
Oxford and not included in HV? II.] But he failed to join one of these 
columns with its following column (hidden among those texts la- 
belled P Herc. 1098). As a result he made no progress toward recon- 
structing the original order of columns. Further, in his edition 
Gomperz somewhat unscrupulously relegates to the critical apparatus 
not only individual words, but whole lines and sections of text when 
he failed to make sense of the Naples engravings, thus often giving the 
false impression of a continuous thought or complete sentence where 
in fact there was none. Nevertheless, Gomperz's edition, in spite of 
these flaws, was a monumental work of scholarship and erudition, and 
up to now has served as the 'reference' edition for the treatise.* 

In an article published in 1883,5 Walter Scott re-edited a selection 


dogmatischen — Theils zu stellen. But his reasons for this suggestion (almost certainly 
wrong) are not further unexplained. I offer a plausible explanation in (c) below, p. 51 n. 1. 


See Gomperz's letter to Diels in Dox. Gr. 529-30. 

! On three occasions Gomperz visited the Officina dei Papiri Ercolanesi where the 
papyri and original disegni are housed, but not for the first time until 1867 after the 
publication of his edition. Thus he consulted neither the papyri themselves nor the original 
Neapolitan disegni, though he did carefully collate at his home the Oxonian apographs (and 
perhaps Hayter's papers in the Bodleian) by means of a private copy made for him by the 
Revd J. J. Cohen (see letter cit. n. 1; Capasso 1985, 68; Dorandi 1993, Einleitung). He is also 
careful to note in his edition when he prints a letter editorially changed from the reading of 
the engraving in HV? II. Such letters appear in his edition in slanted Greek (not easily 
distinguished from the other Greek letters, and usually missed or ignored by users of his 
text). The present edition follows Gomperz's procedure in clearly designating such changed 
letters (where the papyrus does not exist to verify the correction) by means of sublinear 
asterisks (see the System of Presentation, below). 

) Gomperz also printed at the end of his volume engraved the tracings of these Oxford 
facsimiles. The ‘primo foglio’ of Gomperz's engravings later appeared as Taf. 4 in 
W. Wattenbach, Schrifttafeln zur Geschichte der griechischen Schrift und zum Studium der griechi- 
schen Palaeographie (Berlin, 1876). 

+ Gomperz himself was careful to refer to his edition as a Versuch einer kritisch- 
exegetischen Gesammt-Bearbeitung' (Gomperz 1866, x). 

5 Scott 1883, 232-43. Scott, a fellow of Merton College, Oxford and later Professor of 
Classics at the University of Sydney, researched in detail the history of scholarship on the 
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of nine fragments from De pietate, revising and supplementing the text 
of Gomperz. Focusing in particular on the Epicurean theory of the 
physical constitution of the gods, he contributed several important 
supplements and interpretations of these very difficult passages. 

Also building on the work of Gomperz, Hermann Usener included 
twenty-six of the citations from Epicurus contained in the treatise 
(which he called De sanctitate) in his Epicurea of 1887.? He based the 
text of these citations on the editions of Gomperz and HV? II, but 
incorporated many of his own supplements and emendations, which 
are still worthy of consideration. In addition, Usener produced his 
own version of several passages of De pietate that were not included as 
fragments in Epicurea; these appear in citations of lexical parallels in his 
Glossarium Epicureum.? 

In 1898 (and later in 1906) W. Crónert added several new fragments 
of the treatise to those papyri regrouped by Quaranta.* Unlike the 
other early editors of De pietate (with the exceptions of Hayter and 
Quaranta), Crónert collated the text of these fragments with the 
extant papyri in the Officina dei Papiri in Naples. He produced rudi- 
mentary editions of these texts, but had only a peripheral interest in 


Herculaneum papyri and arranged and catalogued the Oxford facsimiles, together with 
Hayter's unpublished papers, for the Bodleian Library. He published the results of his work 
in the form of a descriptive catalogue, Fragmenta Herculanensia (Oxford, 1885), which 
contains (pp. 41—6) an account of the history of De pietate but includes no texts from it. 


See esp. Scott 1883, 232-7; the fragments of De pietate edited by Scott were cols. 2,4-16, 
4,2718, 7,2717, 12, 415, 13,3718, 15, 13-18, 16. 1-22. Scott's own reconstruction of Epicu- 
rean theology (adopted in part by Long-Sedley 1987) remains controversial. His work 
stimulated interest in the relation between De pietate and the positive exposition of Epicu- 
rean theology in Cicero, De nat. deor. —a subject which had been ignored in Diels's Doxo- 
graphi Graeci (1879). 

? Usener 1887, 433, Index Fontium s.v. Philodemus De sanctitate. On the Latin equivalent 
of the title /Tepi edceBeiac, see the commentary on 206-7. Likewise the fragments of 
Epicurus' younger contemporary Metrodorus contained in De pietate were collected in the 
editions of Duening 1870 and Korte 1890, as were those of Hermarchus, for which see the 
dissertation of Krohn 1921 and the edition of Longo Auricchio 1988a. 

3 See e.g. s.v. paxapiorne (p. 415). These suggestions have been utilized in preparation of 
the new text. The Glossarium, which was Usener's personal working tool, long remained 
unpublished, though copies circulated among a handful of scholars and, at least in the 
20th c., a copy was kept in the Officina in Naples. Despite the editorial efforts of M. Gigante 
and W. Schmid, the texts of citations from the Herculanensia (many based on early, inferior 
editions or on Usener's own editing of the transcripts in HV’ and HV?) which appear in 
Gloss. Epic. should be treated with great caution. 

4 See W. Crónert 1898, 594, 595 nn. 1, 2 (= 1975, 25 nn. 35, 36) and 1906, 113 n. 512 (for 
PHer 437). P Herc. 452 was already identified as part of De pietate by Comparetti 1880. 176 
(= Comparetti and De Petra 1883, 86): see W. Crónert 1901, 620-1 (= 1975, 117-18). 
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their contents and made no attempt to reconstruct from them the plan 
of the work 

Inspired by the work of Gomperz and of his teacher Usener, Her- 
mann Diels published in 1916 a re-edition with commentary of 
a fragmentary Hellenistic treatise on religion preserved on a papyrus 
from Oxyrhynchus.? Diels ascribed the fragment with some reason to 
Epicurus, but recognized its close thematic affinity with parts of De 
pietate and thus presents as parallel testimony editions of several col- 
umns of the latter work which had been insufficiently resolved by 
Gomperz.! Unfortunately, for his editions he did not consult the 
papyri or the original apographs (to which, during the First World 
War, he had no access). His collection of comparative material, how- 
ever, especially on the literature of the Epicurean school, did succeed 
in stimulating interest in the first part of De pietate, especially as 
a source for the philosophical use of religious language and for Epicu- 
rus' participation in rites of Attic cult.* 

The work of Robert Philippson on the text of De pietate spanned 
over thirty years and passed through at least three distinct stages. 
Adopting as a model Diels's work on Philodemus' De dis and the 
Oxyrhynchus fragment (P Oxy. II 215), Philippson initially busied 
himself in tidying up the text of Gomperz and producing at times 
brilliant if somewhat unrestrained supplements to the text based on 
what could be known from ulterior sources about Epicurean theology 
and the history of Hellenistic philosophical polemics.’ Encouraged by 
his successes, Philippson turned to treat the second part of De pietate, 
where he was not at all at home among the labyrinthine citations of 
poets and non-Epicurean philosophers.$ The results could not have 


' Although Crónert did in fact have a theory about the organization of the treatise as 
a whole, which he noted only in passing in Cronert 1901,620 (= 1975, 117); cf. $ 3(d) below. 

2 P Oxy. II 215. re-edited in Diels 1916a; cf. (d) below and Obbink 1984; a new text in 
Obbink 19924. Diels's work on these texts received a glowing review by R. Philippson in 
PhW 38 (1918), 121-6. 3 Cols. 29, 31, and 33. 

4 A monograph (Picavet 1888) and several articles on the subject of Epicurus and rehgion 
which appeared in the first decade of the century (Fraccaroli 1900, Pascal 1906, Hadzits 
1908) utilized some of the evidence of De pietate and recognized its potential importance for 
Epicurus' theory of religion, but laboured under the woeful state of the text. 

s Philippson 1916 and 1918; cf. W. Nestle, PHH 38 (1918), 891-2, 41 (1921), 28-9; E. 
Bignone, GCFI 1 (1920), 85-7. The recent editors of Philippson's collected papers (Philipp- 
son 1983), on the shrewd judgement of W. Schmid and C. J. Classen, reprinted these earlier 
articles, but not his more complete revision and tranformation of Gomperz's edition 
(Philippson 1920, 1921). 

$ Philippson 1920; cf. W. Nestle, PhW 42 (1922), 1161-2; Henrichs 1974a, who 
concludes (7 n. 18) “dass seine Bemühungen um den zweiten [i.e. the first part], dogmati- 
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been more disastrous. His second, more thoroughgoing revision of 
the first part of the treatise? was marred by an increasingly excessive 
zeal for extensive, though at times impressive, restoration of lacunae. 
His attempts at producing an account of the organization of both parts 
of the treatise, as well as his reconstruction of individual passages, were 
thwarted by his disregard—nearly approaching contempt—for pa- 
pyrological method. He never visited the Officina in Naples and thus 
never consulted a single papyrus or original apograph,? but based his 
text solely upon the Naples engravings in HV? II. In his reconstruc- 
tions he habitually ignored constraints of format, such as line length, 
ind he altered traces and even whole series of letters in the Naples 
engravings which he misleadingly represented simply as dotted letters. 
[n the first part of De pietate he misconstrued the relation between the 
two major series of fragments, restored joins linking sections of texts 
now known to be non-continuous, altered the stichometric notations 
to fit his interpretation of the structure of the treatise, and even 
misunderstood Gomperz's ordering of the individual series of papyri.* 
[n short, Philippson's attempt at a full edition of De pietate must be 
regarded as a failure. To be sure, his excesses were less pronounced iz 
the first, philosophical portion of the work than in the second part; his 
work has been drawn upon cautiously in the present edition, especially 
for the intuitive brilliance of some of his restorations. He sometimes 
has an ingenious context to suggest for a broken passage. 

In a later phase, Philippson devoted himself to the task of sorting 
out the doxographical sources used by Cicero in writing De natura 
deorum and gradually evolved a theory (based on his own reconstruc- 
tion of the treatise) about the role played by De pietate in this process.’ 
schen Teil von De pietate von grösserem Nutzen sind als die um den ersten’ be the second 
part]. 


t See also Henrichs 19724, 68-9. 2 Philippson 1920. 

) Capasso 1983, 78. Philippson can hardly be blamed for attaching so little value to the 
few extant fragments on papyrus (cf. his wholesale dismissal of the papyri in RE 19 (1938), 
2462; Henrichs 19724, 69 n. 6), and in any case the papyri were all but inaccessible during 
this period. On the other hand, closer attention to the original Naples apographs and to 
problems of papyrological detail might have allowed to him to reconstruct the proper order 
of the columns, which would in turn have facilitated greater accuracy in his restoration of 
the more lacunose passages. For the placement of P Her. 229, see (c) below. 

* Philippson 1939 and 1940. Impatient with points of papyrological detail, Philippson 
vacillated between the different readings of his own successive editions; for instance at $22- 
3 he had restored [$Àva]|poUcw (Philippson 1921, 376, after Gomperz); but in 1939, 24 he 
printed: d M e] loobc i. reverting to a supplement by Usener. This was sheer bad luck: both 
iupplements are wrong, being based on a misreading of the original apograph (in 
]. 520-1): see the text (now col. 19). 
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Virtually contemporary with Philippson's work on De pietate, Adolf 
Schober completed a 1923 Königsberg dissertation under the direc- 
tion of Christian Jensen consisting of a critical text of the second part 
of De Pietate, the critique of poets and philosophers, with apparatus 
and brief Latin introduction. Schober's text, though marred by exces- 
sive reliance on Philippson's speculative restorations, represents the 
most important advance on the text since Gomperz's edition of 1866. 
Working only on the second part! of De pietate, Schober managed to 
connect many individual fragments transmitted separately under dif- 
ferent inventory numbers but belonging together and forming con- 
tinuous sections of text (e.g. tops of columns with their bottoms, and 
the separated right and left-hand portions of the same column). From 
Schober's combinations certain patterns and sequences of papyri 
emerge that repeat themselves. À good example is his realization? that 
the fragments in sequences separated through the process of scorzatura 
(1.e. removal of one scorza layer after another) are numbered in the 
reverse of their proper order in the original treatise: e.g. P Herc. 247/ 
242, 433/1088 (though in other sequences the principle is curiously 
abandoned). This insight is crucial for searching out similar links and 
recovering sections of continuous text elsewhere in the treatise. In 
addition several texts edited and joined by Schober, and thought by 
him to belong to the second part of the treatise, turn out to belong to 
the first. Schober, about whom nothing more is known after the 
completion of his dissertation, also published one brief note on De 
pietate. The one, single copy of his handwritten dissertation remained 
for over a half century inaccessible to all but a select few, but was 
recently published in a partially abridged form? in Cronache ercolanesi. 

After Philippson's edition of 1921, interest in the text of De pietate 
waned considerably, with a few notable exceptions. A.-J. Festugiére's 


! Schober believed it to be the first part of the treatise. R. Merkelbach, CE 20 (1990), 
186 notes that in the German summary of the preface to his dissertation (Schober 1988,67- 
72) Schober stated his intention to investigate the second part of the treatise De the first, 
philosophical part) in a new edition of the entire text. 

? Schober 1988,67, 70. This principle is also apparent from his ordering of the fragments. 
He combined this insight with the alternation of columns from different sequences of 
papyri (for which see Scott 1885,69 and cf. below p. 42 n. 2). e. g. 1610 with 247/242, or 1088 
with 433 or 248 with the early fragments of 1428.1 discerned the same relationship e.g. 
between the fragments of 1077 and 1098 for the first part of De pietate, and discovered that 
the two ostensibly separate parts of the treatise were in this way physically linked. Not until 
I saw Schober's then unpublished dissertation did | realize that all the papyri of De pietate 
(except the extant P Herc. 243 and 1428) stand in this relationship with one another. 

) Schober 1988; cf. id. 1915, and see the commentary below on 2198. 
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monograph on Epicurus and the gods and W. Schmid's article ‘Götter 
und Menschen in der Theologie Epikurs' both drew widely on the 
treatise, while the edition of Epicurus by G. Arrighetti included re- 
editions of twenty-five of the citations from Epicurus in De pietate, 
together with a brief commentary and, perhaps most useful of all, 
a modern translation. All three works, however, are marked by exces- 
sive reliance on the text of Philippson.' In general it may be said that 
both parts of De pietate have been unjustly neglected in this century 
because most scholars who recognized the deficiencies of Gomperz's 
edition were only too aware of the excesses of Philippson's. À new 
edition of the text by Wolfgang Schmid (Teil II: Epikureische Theologie) 
was planned and announced as in progress in 1974.“ but was cut short 
by his death in 1980. 

The very exacting editorial work done in more recent years on the 
text of the second part! of the treatise (the critique of poetic mytho- 
logy and Stoic theology), especially that of A. Henrichs and VW. 
Luppe,* illustrates problems similar to those encountered in the edit- 
ing of the first part of De pietate (especially with regard to the use of 
multiple editorial techniques’), and raises important questions regard- 
ing the relation of the first portion of the treatise to the second. No 
one has yet succeeded in giving a convincing account of the form and 
organization of the treatise as a whole. 


(c) Order of Fragments 


In the process used to open the papyrus roll containing the first part of 
De pietate the true order of columns is necessarily lost. The roll, at the 
centre of which lies the later part of the treatise, is split lengthwise 


! Festugiere 1968; W. Schmid 1951; Epicuro (ed. Arr.? 1973), Indice delle fonti, s.v. Philo- 
demus. À re-edition of P Herc. 1098 fr. 9 (col. 37) based on the Naples apograph was 
published in Sedley 1974, 89-92, containing a difficult citation from Epicurus’ epi bc eue 
35, argued by Sedley to have dealt with free will and determinism (Sedley 19834, 19892). 

See Henrichs 1974d; 19724, 69; 19744, $ n. 4. 

y Henrichs's work on the text (see below) builds on the 1923 Königsberg dissertation of 
Adolf Schober (Schober 1988, in part). * See the Conspectus Studiorum. 

5 These include: collation of extant papyri against one or more apographs, collation of 
two or more apographs against each other, identification and removal of sottoposti and 
sovrapposti, and the uniting of fragments which belong together but which were transmitted 
separately. A secondary and more complex question concerns the ordering of indivdual 
fragments within a given thematic section and ultimately the arrangement of those sections 
into a complex whole (see (o) below). 

^ This would be the normal position, assuming that before storage in AD 79 the roll had 
been rerolled to the beginning after reading. If it had nor been rerolled, the beginning or 
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down the centre into two halves, each of which may or may not 
remain intact, as illustrated in the accompanying Fig. 1. 

The portion of the papyrus which lies at the protected centre (or 
midollo) of the roll is usually the best preserved; once extracted from 
the outer layers, it is sometimes unrolled without difficulty.? The outer 
halves of the roll, consisting of stacks of hardened concave layers of 
papyrus, each contain on their inner (i.e. topmost) surfaces portions of 
either one or two successive columns of writing open to view on the 
same layer. When the roll was cut open in 1787, early Italian copyists 
at first transcribed the well-preserved columns on the first three layers 
of one of the hard outer halves (P Herc. 1077), removing as usual each 
layer of papyrus in turn in order to get at the writing underneath.? 


earlier part of the treatise would lie at the centre of the roll (but of this there are no known 
examples among the Herculaneum rolls). On the construction of the papyrus roll and the 
mechanics of reading and rolling in antiquity, see Birt 1882; Bassi 1909; Schubart 1921?, 
1961°; Ohly 1924; 1928; C. Wendel, Griechisch-rómische Buchbeschreibung (Hallische Mono- 
graphien, 3; Halle, 1949); F G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in the Ancient World? (Oxford, 
1951); Canfora 1974; G. Cavallo (ed.), Libri, editori e pubblico nel mondo antico. Guida storica e 
critica (Bari, 1975); id. 1983, 14-22. 

' Dismantling the roll by splitting it lengthwise into two or more pieces (scorze) was 
dubbed the ‘method of Paderni' - a rather dubious honour accorded to Camillo Paderni, 
then direttore of the Museo di Portici. A general account of the unrolling of the Hercula- 
neum papyri is to be found in Comparetti 1880, 145-78 (= Comparett and De Petra 1883, 
57-88) and Capasso 1991; there is a contemporary description and defence of the method 
in de Iorio 1825. For Paderni's method and similar techniques used by the early Italian 
academic before Piaggio, see Scott 1885, 1-3; G. Guerrieri,'L'Officina dei papiri ercolanesi 
dal 1752 al 1952', in I papiri ercolanesi I, I quaderni della Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli, Serie HI 
s (Naples, 1954), 5-7; Capasso 1983, 106-97. On the subsequent method of Piaggio and the 
introduction of mechanical means of unrolling the papyri, see D. Bassi, Il P. Antonio Piaggio 
e i primi tentativi per lo svolgimento dei papiri ercolanesi (da documenti inediti)’, Archivo 
storico per le province napoletane, 32 (1907), 637—90; Guerrieri, op. cit. 8-9; Capasso 1983, 44- 
$, 108-21; 1991 ; Dorandi 1992. The machine removed successive layers from the roll from 
the outside inward, whereas the process of scorzatura worked outwards from the innermost 
layers of a broken roll. 

? A good example of just such a midollo is P Herc. 1428 (the critique of Stoic theology), 
which consists of twelve contiguous columns plus a series of detached fragments, which 
became separated from the outer layers of the midollo when it was unrolled. 

This process is termed scorzatura by the Italians. The term scorza (bark', rind', husk) is 
used indiscriminately to denote both the broken portion of papyrus roll (consisting of 
multiple layers of papyrus) before decortication and for each individual layer, extant or not, 
of papyrus within. Usually it is only the bottom or last (i.e. outermost) layer that survives, the 
others being destroyed in the process of scorzatura, though medial layers do sometimes 
survive (for an example, see P Herc. 1077 Neapolitan fr. 2 = col. 45 with commentary), either 
because a topmost layer, exposed to light and the moist air, separates itself intact (sometimes 
chemically induced or manually removed), or because the impacted series of layers separates 
laterally into two or more series each consisting of fewer layers than before: in this case the 
medial surviving scorza is usually the last layer of newly separated group. But there is no term 


[cont. on p. 40] 
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1. Papyrus roll in cross-section 
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These columns of course originally linked with their succeeding and 
preceding columns on the inner layers of the other hard outer half of 
the roll. Shortly after the roll was opened,' however, all the pieces (the 
two outer halves, the midollo, and the detached pieces thereof) were 
carelessly dispersed, so that already by the time Hayter began work in 
Naples around the turn of the century it had been forgotten that they 
originally formed part of the same papyrus roll. The various parts of 
the roll thus languished dispersed and untouched until, during the 
period from 1807 to 1824, their columns were 'decorticated' and 
transcribed in a similar fashion along with many other Herculaneum 
rolls. Consequently each of the groups of fragments (represented by 
P Herc. inventory numbers) which make up De pietate has its own 
editorial history and reaches us by a separate process of transmission. 
Therefore from a palaeographical— or, if we were not dealing with 
a papyrus roll, one might say codicological — point of view, the recon- 
stitution of the order of preserved fragments as they originally fell in 
the treatise is a task of the highest importance. 


(i) P. Herc. 1077 and 1098: The order of fragments followed in the 
present edition is established by means of a new physical join? between 
the right-hand and left-hand portions of the same column of writing 


capable of distinguishing between the two. To avoid confusion when referring, for example, 
to sovrapposti, sottoposti and the like, | suggest the introduction of the term ‘stack’ ( fascio) 
when referring to a broken portion of a papyrus roll consisung (either actually or theoreti- 
cally) of multiple layers. I reserve the term scorza alone for any individual layer of papyrus, 
whether now extant or not, recovered through the decortication of the scorza stack. 


' [t was during this period that all the Herculaneum papyri were assigned arbitrary index 
numbers (see above, p. 29 n. 1). Any broken portion of a roll, whether or not it was grouped 
together with its other pieces, was assigned its own number, and this accounts for those cases 
in which contiguous portions of the same papyrus roll bear radically divergent inventory 
numbers. The papyri were also moved several times during this period (e.g. to Palermo with 
the Bourbon court, and back again), which may have occasioned damage and disordering of 
individual pieces of the same roll. 

2 For an excellent account contemporary with this activity by a technician who was 
actually present see de lorio 1825, especially 41-7 on the process of scorzatura. De lorio's 
account makes clear, among other details, that only after unrolling all the rolls that could be 
dismantled with Piaggio's machine did technicians resort to scorzatura for those that could 
not (including those that were too fully congealed and those fragments produced earlier by 
fracturing the roll in the ‘method of Paderni’). Clearly sensitive to the degree of damage, loss 
of text, confusion, and illegibility to which the papyri were reduced by the process of 
scorzatura, and to the fact that, in the passing of time, a more satisfactory method might have 
been perfected for dismantling these rolls, de lorio attempts to describe (pp. 46—7) the 
qualms with which the technicians proceeded. In the end, he says, ‘courage prevailed’. 

3 On the mechanics of this join, see cols. $3-4 with commentary. 
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(col. 54) which became separated in this process of unrolling and were 
thus transmitted as part of discrete series of fragments, bearing decep- 
tively different inventory numbers (P Herc. 1077 and 1098). The new 
link effectively identifies these two series as the two hard outer halves 
(described above) of the roll containing the first part of De pietate, and 
allows for a secure starting-point from which to begin the complex 
process of reintegrating the columns into their original order. As it 
happens, the early Italian editors were thwarted in their attempts to do 
this by the fact that Hayter had removed with him from Naples the 
apograph of one of the two adjoining fragments (P Herc. 1077 fr. 1), 
leaving behind its adjoining member (P Herc. 1098 fr. 2).' As a result all 
subsequent editors came to assume that P Herc. 1077 and 1098 each 
consisted of fragments from separate papyrus rolls. 

Bücheler, Gomperz, and Philippson—the only editors who pro- 
duced a relatively complete text of De pietate—simply printed P Herc. 
1077 and 1098 as independent series of columns in the order (followed 
in HV? II) in which they were copied by the disegnatori. Greater 
knowledge of the mechanics of the papyrus roll would have told them 
that, given the method used to unroll the treatise? (1) no two suc- 
cessive columns in either sequence could be continuous‘ (unless of 
course they were columns which happened to appear on the same 
layer of papyrus), and (2) that at least some of the intervening columns 
must have existed elsewhere, at least originally, among the scattered 
portions of Herculaneum rolls opened in the late eighteenth century. 
Now we know where. As a result of the new joins between the first 
few fragments of P Herc. 1077 and 1098, these columns can now be 
seen to be those which were separated at the centre of the roll when 


! The actua! papyri will have perished after transcription in the process of scorzatura. 

1 On the basis of his few remarks in his brief preface, it cannot be known for certain 
whether or not Gomperz believed that P Her. 1077 and 1098 originally occupied separate 
papyrus rolls; in his edition he simply followed HV? Il in printing P Herc. 1077 and 1098 one 
after the other as though they were two independent successions of columns. Gomperz did 
believe that De pietate as a whole originally occupied at least two papyrus rolls: see his letter 
to H. Diels in Dax. Gr. 529-30. On the question see further (/) and $ 3(d) below. 

3 The method of splitting the roll into two halves is painfully obvious from a glance at Pl. 
5, the Oxford apograph of P Herc. 1077 fr. 1 (available to Gomperz and Philippson but not 
to Quaranta or Bücheler), a three-dimensional drawing which depicts the broken half and 
concave inner (inscribed) surface of the roll. At the broken edges of the scorza the copyist has 
depicted the multiple layers of papyrus in the scorza stack. 

* Philippson naively pretended that such columns could in fact be continuous, and 
proceeded by means of lavish restoration to link no less than seventeen columns, now shown 
to be non-contiguous, in the first part of De pietate alone. 

s Referring, that is, to the earliest numbered fragments in each series. 
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it was first opened in 1787. The remaining columns of these two series 
of fragments — for which the immediately preceding and succeeding 
columns do not now survive (as a result of damage incurred when the 
roll was broken open) —must now be integrated in alternating se- 
quence and ordered according to the constraints of context and the 
make-up of of the papyrus roll, as it may be inferred from the marginal 
stichometric notations and from what can be known about the habits 
of the nineteenth-century copyists. 

The layout of the papyrus roll and the order of fragments of the first 
part of De pietate under the new reconstruction can be represented 
schematically by the accompanying Fig. 2. 

There are other instances of treatises with similarly disordered col- 
umns (because of this process of unrolling) among the Herculaneum 
papyri, e.g. P Herc. 222/1082 (Philodemus ITepi codec), on which 
W. Scott observed: 'Consequently, the true order of columns is lost, 
and the nearest attainable approach to it might perhaps be made by 
reading the pages of the two numbers alternately. In fact the situation 
with De pietate is even more complex than Scott's remark might 
suggest. First, it appears that in addition to damage incurred when the 
roll was split apart, the edges of the outer half of the roll containing the 
columns numbered as P Herc. 1077 were severely damaged at some 
point after the transcription of the earliest columns in the years 1787— 
90, but before transcription of the remaining columns in 1809.? The 
extent of damage can be judged from the Oxford apograph of P Herc. 
1077 fr. 3, which contains on the left-hand side the remains of the 


' Arrows indicate the direction of reading from incipit to explicit. Connected sections 
indicate the union of at least one physical link between separate series of papyri. In the case 
of broken lines, at least one (but not more than three) columns of writing are known to have 
been lost in this position. The open areas on the right and left of centre represent the portions 
of the papyrus roll lost to damage when the roll was incised laterally and forced open. 

2 Scott 1885, 69. For another example of such a roll split laterally and transmitted as two 
separate groups of papyri see P Herc. 460 + 1073 (Philod. epi ronud ri) and the discus- 
sion of Sbordone, Ricerche sui papiri ercolanesi, 1 (Naples, 1976), pp. xv-xviii and Dorandi 
1992. Delattre 1989 presents an extensive demonstration that all the papyri of Philodemus' 
De musica can be reconstructed as a single roll, and all belong to book 4 (books 1-3 are in fact 
lost). The method has been further corroborated by Janko 1992 with regard to De musica, 
and further applied to De poematis in Janko 1993. In broad agreement is T. Dorandi, Per 
una ricomposizione dello scritto filodemeo Sulla retorica’, ZPE 82 (1990), 59-87; id., 
‘Per una ricomposizione dello scritto di Filodemo Sulla poetica, ZPE 91 (1992), 29752. 

3 Presumably this occurred in 1806, when all of the Herculaneum papyri (including 
those texts co-opted by Hayter) were removed with the Neapolitan (i.e. Sicilian) court to 
Palermo in advance of the invading French forces and at which time many of the other 
papyri suffered damage: see Scott 1885, 8—9 and n. 3. 
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P. HERC. 1077 
(Frr. 21-3) 


P. HERC. 1098 
(Frr. 19—4) 


Fic. 2. Layout of papyrus roll, showing the fragments of Part I 
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right-hand half of a column of writing broken lengthwise. A decade 
later, however, when copyists produced the Naples apograph of this 
fragment, what little if any that remained of this left-hand column was 
so negligible that the Italian copyists did not even bother to transcribe 
it.’ They copied only the complete column on the central portion of 
the fragment. Second, it appears that the Italian copyists, as they pro- 
ceeded through the remaining layers of P Herc. 1077, which had been 
left uncopied in 1790, and those of P Herc. 1098, regularly did not 
bother to represent such negligibly preserved columns,? which may 
appear of little value but which are absolutely essential for the recon- 
struction of a continuous text. This hypothesis is confirmed and illus- 
trated by an extant papyrus text of De pietate, namely, P Herc. 229 fr. 9, 
the examination of which revealed, in addition to the column of 
writing copied as N 229 fr. 9, the first letters of the lines of the 
succeeding column, which had been ignored by the Neapolitan dise- 
gnatori when the papyrus was copied (some time after 1823) and 
therefore escaped the attention of all previous editors of De pietate 
(now col. $57). 

These two factors account for the fact that, although P Herc. 1077 
and 1098 are certainly two halves of the same papyrus roll, there are 
in fact relatively few physical links between preserved columns and 
therefore only an approximation of a continuous text. It is of course 
possible that more physical joins between columns in the present text 
are obscured by excessive damage incurred at the head and foot of 
columns. In any case, the amount of text lost as a result of physical 
damage and procedures of copying can be independently gauged.“ 

To summarize, for the majority of the now alternating columns of 
P Herc. 1077 and 1098, their precise order in the original treatise must 

! See cols. 53-4. The Naples apograph is dated 1809, but inventory records in the Officina 
show that the remaining fragments of P Herc. 1077 had been decorticated several years 
earlier (in 1807). 

In general, it appears that (with the exception of the Oxford apographs of P Herc. 1077 
frr. 1-3) only those columns of which more than half the width remained visible on the 
surface of the papyrus qualified for transcription by the disegnatori. This was perhaps 
a conscious editorial decision in reaction to harsh and uninformed criticism levelled at the 
Italians from international quarters in the early 19th c. regarding the woefully poor state of 
preservation of the Herculaneum papyri. On the other hand, the disegnatori were sometimes 
paid by the column for their work, so that it may have seemed less prudent to engage them 
to transcribe the most fragmentary portions of texts when there was more than a sufficient 
number of well-preserved texts about to be dealt with. 

3 Although the new column yields nothing in the way of a continuous text, it reveals, 


after the removal of a small sovrapposto by Dr Kleve, a previously unread stichometric letter 
essential for a reconstruction of De pietate (see ( f) below). 4 See (f) below. 
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be determined by context,' by the order in which the fragments were 
transcribed by the copyists, and through the use of physical joins and 
stichometric notations to provide secure sequences in this process of 
coordination. Contextual coherence provides a check to verify the 
accuracy of suspected physical joins and the reconstruction of the 
stichometry (though naturally one must here guard against the prob- 
lem of circularity). We can represent the relationship between the two 
papyri as 1077// 1098, leaving the convention 100/200 to designate 
two sequences of columns whose tops and bottoms join, and 100-200 
for two series which follow one upon another. The layout of the 
extant texts placed in their reconstructed order is depicted in the 
accompanying Fig. 3. 

Apart from providing more continuous text of De pietate than 
before, the most important ramification of the new link between P 
Herc. 1077 and 1098 concerns the sequence (i.e. ascending or descend- 
ing order) of the columns. Assuming that the roll containing De pietate 
would have originally unrolled from incipit to explicit; the latest 
columns in the treatise will have been the first columns sketched by 
the copyists as they worked from the inside of the roll (i.e. the concave 
upper surface of each broken half of the roll), where the columns of 
writing were visible, to the outside of the roll.? [n order to recover the 
true (i.e. ascending) order of columns, it has thus been necessary to 


' Naturally the order of any two columns determined on the basis of context and 
content alone is a potential target for scepticism. In any such instance where doubt arises, in 
order to avoid violating the physical constraints of the construction of the papyrus roll, 
reference should immediately be made (in attempting to ascertain the correct order) to the 
original numbering, which is as near as we can come to the order in which the fragments 
were originally transcribed by the copyists. 

Such at any rate was the case with P Herc. 1428 (the critique of Stoic theology from the 
first part of De pietate) which was preserved as a midollo at the protected centre of the roll and 
thus contains the subscriptio of the treatise. If, after having been read, the roll had been stored 
in AD 79 without having been rerolled to the incipit, the opposite situation would obtain: 
the earliest columns of the treatise would be located at the centre of the roll, and conse- 
quently the order in which the fragments were transcribed by the copyists would represent 
their true (i.e. ascending) order in the treatise (but see above, p. 37 n. 6). 

3 Cf. Scott 1885, 1 n. 2: In the case of “scorze” however, the true sequence of columns is 
necessarily lost; and as it has usually been found necessary in opening them to destroy each 
layer of papyrus in turn, in order to get at the next, in these cases the last page only of the 
original is preserved.’ This must be taken to mean, however, the last ‘page’ only of the 
original scorza, i.e. the bottommost layer of papyrus, and not the last page or'column' of the 
treatise itself, which would normally have been located toward the centre of the papyrus roll, 
i.e. the topmost layer in the broken half of the roll. The two newly joined fragments above 
(cols. $3—4) were situated on the upper (i.e. topmost) layers of their respective halves of the 
broken roll, and thus nearer the centre and end of the papyrus roll. 
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reverse the order in which the individual layers of papyrus were 
transcribed by the copyists (and as they stand in all previous editions of 
the text),' in order to restore their original sequence in the treatise.? In 
other words, as a result of the circumstances of preservation and the 
method under which the roll was opened, and as presented by all 
previous editors, we have been reading the treatise backwards, from 
the inside out, as it were.? The dispersal and destruction of the various 
pieces during the process of transcription caused the original make-up 
of the roll to be totally forgotten. It is uncertain whether the early 
technicians who opened the papyrus roll assumed that this make-up 
would be perfectly obvious from the order in which the fragments 
were transcribed, or whether they were simply careless in their de- 
scription of the papyri. In any case, some subsequent editors of De 
pietate were unaware of the existence of certain key fragments of the 
text (Quaranta, Bücheler), while others who were aware of them 


! One may compare the transmission of P Herc. 243 frr. 2-4 (from the second part of the 
treatise). It has been shown that the copyists renumbered these fragments in reverse order 
after transcribing them; i.e. they assigned the highest number to the fragment which had 
been recovered first, in order to recover their original order in the treatise. See Henrichs 
19724, 92-3 with n. 86. | suggest we represent this disposition of papyri in the present case 
as 1077// 1098 1 (since the sign J is no longer used to indicate the directions of the fibres 
in papyri relative to lines of writing: see Oxyrhynchus Papyri XLV (1977), xii), indicating that 
the fragments of these two series alternate and link vertically (//), and that the approximate 
correct sequence of columns has been determined to be the reverse, i.e. descending order of 
their assigned fragment numbers (Y). We can be sure that the copyists did not already 
reorder the fragments of P Herc. 1077 and 1098 in this way (see previous note), from an 
examination of the Oxford apograph of P Herc. 1077 fr. t (see Pl. 5), which represents the 
inner surface of the broken half of the roll as it appeared to the earliest copyists in 1790. The 
sequence of eight lines in the centre of the fragmentary left-hand column (P Her. 1077 fr. 
I sin., ll. 10-17) belongs not to the exposed (i.e. uppermost) surface but to the layer of 
writing underneath. This underlying layer was later copied after the exposed layer of 
papyrus had been copied and removed, leaving the entire column underneath open to view. 
This fragment was numbered as P Herc. 1077 fr. 2; therefore the transmitted order of the 
apographs (followed in HV? ID represents the order in which the layers of papyrus were 
originally transcribed. 

2 [n the editions of Bücheler, Gomperz, and Philippson, the columns of P Her. 1077 and 
1098 follow one another in the order in which they were transcribed by the copyists, and 
thus the columns of each series stand roughly in the reverse of their proper order in the 
treatise. (As a result, Philippson was attempting not only to link non-contiguous columns, 
but also to link them in the wrong order.) Closer attention to the codicology of the papyrus 
roll would have told them they were wrong. It must be stressed, however, that this is not 
rectified simply by reversing the order of the Naples series of fragments, because in some 
cases two columns may have appeared on the same layer of papyrus, and therefore are 
consecutive, even in the Naples series (see below). 

Strictly speaking, it is inappropriate to say that the fragments were transcribed in the 
wrong order; the disegnatori transcribed them in the only order that was physically possible, 
once the roll had been broken open. 
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(Gomperz, Philippson) paid too little attention to the mechanics of 
the papyrus roll to attempt a proper reconstruction of the original 
order of the columns. 

If this account is correct, it is only fair to ask why the new combina- 
tion and the proper relation of parts (which lay hidden for nearly two 
centuries) was never discerned by the earliest Italian editors, who were 
much closer in time and place to the dismantling of the papyrus roll. 
The reason for this was ultimately not palaeographical but 
geographical. For of the two newly joined fragments (each from 
a different half of the broken roll), one— P Herc. 1077 fr. 1— was 
removed (together with the rest of the Oxonian apographs) from 
Naples to Oxford as early as 1807 by the Revd John Hayter.' The 
other, adjoining fragment P Herc. 1098 fr. 2— was left behind in 
Naples. Thus the two portions of col. 54 (as discussed above), which 
were torn asunder in the unrolling process, became further separated 
by thousands of miles. The early Italian editors,? who tried to recon- 
struct the treatise on the basis of context and content, never really had 
a chance, because they lacked an integral piece of the puzzle. The 
adjoining fragment (which, since it came from near the midollo of the 
broken roll, originally joined with its Naples counterpart and would 
have revealed the constitution of the roll) remained all along, un- 
known to the Italian editors, in the Bodleian Library in Oxford.“ It is 

' For this reason none of the texts of De pietate preserved among the Oxford apographs 
of P Herc. 1077 appears in HV? Il or among the unpublished papers of B. Quaranta — except 
for fr. 3 (2 N 1077 fr. 1), the last layer of the scorza stack left exposed to view when Hayter 
left Naples. Conversely, the existence of P Herc. 1098 (including the adjoining fr. 2) was 
entirely unknown to Hayter. À clergyman and scholar by vocation, and the personal 
chaplain-in-ordinary by appointment of the Prince of Wales (later George IV), Hayter 
supervised the unrolling of the Herculaneum papyri between 1802 and 1806. He fell into 
disfavour with the Italians in the aftermath of political and personal disputes, and when 
French forces invaded in 1806, he co-opted into his possession the apographs produced by 
Italian draughtsmen under his supervision (including that of P Herc. 1077 fr. 1). With these 
texts he made his way back to England, where the fragments, together with Haytei's 
unpublished papers, were eventually installed in che Bodleian (now MSS Gr. Class. c. 1—7), 
and later catalogued by W. Scott (Scott 1885). On Hayter's activities see the bibliography 
listed above, p. 24 n. 1. 

2 These were B. Quaranta and F. M. Avellino (see above, p. 27 n. 3). 

3 See Photographs of the Oxford Facsimiles of Herculaneum Papyri, published at the expense 
of the Oxford Philological Society, by Messrs Kingsbury and Notcutt (London, 1890). The 
texts of P Herc. 1077 appear in vol. iv, pp. 957-62; the original Italian disegni (executed 
between 1787 and 1790, a decade before Hayter's career in Naples) are preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (MSS. Gr. Class. c. 4, fos. 957-62). However, tracings made for 
Gomperz of the Oxford apographs of P Her. 1077 (see above, p. 32 n. 2) had already been 
printed in his edition of 1866, and a reproduction of fr. 1 was printed in Wattenbach 1876; 
cf. (e) below. 
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doubtful whether anyone could have seen the textual connection 
between the two fragments before Gomperz restored the beginnings 
of the lines in 1098 fr. 2 (col. 54) —and even he failed to solve the 
puzzle for which he had all the pieces. For by this time, all editors had 
come to believe firmly that P Herc. 1077 and 1098 consisted of two 
discrete series of fragments from separate papyrus rolls. This assump- 
tion was never questioned. 

There is an exception, however, to this principle of reversing the 
transcribed order of columns in order to recover the original se- 
quence. In several instances it can be shown that when substantial 
portions of two consecutive columns appeared on the same papyrus 
layer, the Naples apographs (unlike their Oxford counterparts) do not 
represent such columns on a single drawing, but rather depict each 
column as though it were a separate fragment, assigning to each 
a consecutive fragment number. The result is that in a few demonstra- 
ble instances two consecutive fragments in the Naples apographs do 
not represent two separate layers of papyrus from the broken half of 
the roll, which, for the reasons outlined above, could not be contigu- 
ous, but actually do represent two consecutive columns in the treatise.! 
Thus in a few instances the numbering of the apographs may represent 
the original order of columns in the treatise. (The physical dimensions 
of the papyrus roll— or rather, of its broken halves— prohibit. this 
peculiarity from extending in most cases to three successive columns 
in the Naples apographs.) A necessary (though not sufficient) indica- 
tor of such instances is when facing edges of two successively num- 
bered fragments are represented as extant in the Naples apographs. In 
other words, when any two successively numbered fragments both 
preserve the right-hand (or both the left-hand) halves of columns only, 

' For examples of this type of combination see N 1077 frr. 4-5 (cols. 38—9, a join already 
recognized by Diels without the knowledge of the confirmation in Ni. frr. 6—7 (the 
numbering of frr. was later reversed on the disegno, now cols. 35-6), frr. 10-11 (cols. 29-30). 
These links are confirmed by the original witness N', which presents each pair of these 
fragments on the same apograph, thus making it clear that each pair stood together on the 
same layer of papyrus in the scorza stack, whereas N? and HV? II deceptively separate these 
columns, depicting each on its own disegno. In general it was the practice of the disegnatori of 
the papyri of De pietate to present each column individually on a single apograph, even 
when they stood on the same layer of papyrus (other exceptions in N 242 and 247, and from 
the second part of the treatise in N 243, 433, and 1088). These successions created the 
mistaken impression that the assigned numbering of the fragments was in every case the 
original order in the treatise. Indeed, all previous reconstructions of De pietate (with the 
exception of Schober's) have been modelled on the continuous progression of columns in 


P Herc. 1428, though this text was unique in the papyri of this treatise because it formed the 
tractable midollo of the papyrus roll. 
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these columns (whatever the order) cannot have been contiguous, 
since this disposition presupposes the existence (either in the other 
broken half of the papyrus roll or in the section destroyed when the 
roll was broken open) of the intervening section of papyrus.’ If two 
successive fragments are believed to have originally stood on the same 
layer of papyrus and thus to contain contiguous columns, they must 
necessarily consist of the right-hand portion of column A plus the 
left-hand portion of column B (where À and B represent successively 
numbered fragments in the Naples apographs).? 


(ii) P. Herc. 229, 437/452, 247/242, 1610, 1788: Since P Herc. 1077 and 
1098 represent the two outer halves of the broken papyrus roll, it is 
clear that the other fragments assigned (on the basis of content and 
palaeography) to De pietate must be pieces that became detached from 
the ínside (or midollo) of the roll when it was split open; if these frag- 
ments had come from the outer portion of the roll (and thus from the 
earlier part of the treatise) they would have formed part of either 
P Herc. 1077 or 1098. The fact that they were accorded different inven- 
tory numbers shows that they had become separated, early in the pro- 
cess of dismantling the roll, both from the protected inner portion (or 
midollo) and from the hard outer halves of the roll, by necessity before 
the individual papyrus layers of P Herc. 1077 and 1098 were removed 
from these outer halves and transcribed. This hypothesis receives fur- 
ther confirmation from the marginal stichometric notations preserved 
in these detached fragments. 

Once the fragments of P Herc. 1077 and 1098 are integrated and 
renumbered in reverse order (as explained above) to restore their 
original order in the treatise, the sequence of topics provides a reliable 
guide for ordering the series of detached fragments. Thus on the basis 
of context the fragments of P Herc. 229 can be directly linked to the 


' Another way of stating this type of physical constraint is as follows: any single complete 
turn of the papyrus roll originally contained at least three (and potentially as many as five) 
columns of the treatise. The closer one approaches to the centre of the roll, the tighter 
become the turns of the papyrus and hence the fewer columns per single turn. As a result, 
between any two columns preserved on successive layers of P Herc. 1077 or 1098 there 
Originally existed one or two columns in the corresponding layer of the outer half of the roll 
(represented by the other P Herc. number). 

Or alternatively, the right-hand portion of column B plus the left-hand portion of 
column A—assuming that the original order of columns on the papyrus layer was mistak- 
enly inverted. The disegnatori were sometimes not careful in their numbering of fragments 
in the exact order transcribed. Careless disordering is especially evident in the earliest 
columns of the treatise (i.e. the last to be transcribed). 
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end of the (reordered) 107% 1098 sequence, for the final fragment in 
this series (containing four columns) treats the execution of Socrates 
for impiety at the hands of the Athenians, which is the last topic 
discussed in the (reordered) sequence 1077// 1098. If the fragments of 
P Herc. 229 are reversed in this fashion, the discussion of Socrates is 
then followed by an anthropological account of the formation of false 
beliefs about the gods and the origin of justice, together with the 
invention of mythographic poetry (see cols. 74-5). The use of such 
poetry by opponents of the Epicureans to support their own views is 
the next subject, followed by a critique of non-Epicurean philo- 
sophers, concluding with the Stoics. 

Gomperz in his editio princeps seems to have reasoned in precisely 
the opposite fashion as regards P Herc. 229. Wrongly assuming that the 
fragments of P Herc. 1077 (as copied by the disegnatori and followed by 
HV? ID were in their original (i.e. ascending) order in the treatise, he 
must have concluded that the discussion of Socrates, which comes at 
the beginning of P Herc. 1077 in the transmitted ordering, was immedi- 
ately preceded by the discussion of the similar subject in P Herc. 229, 
where in the series of numbered fragments (actually the reverse of 
their original order) those dealing with Socrates come last.' This 
perplexed Philippson, who noted that two of these fragments of 
P Herc. 229 preserve the stichometric letters O and O, which requires 
that they fall relatively late in the treatise rather than at some early stage 
as Gomperz had supposed. He therefore placed P Herc. 229 last, follow- 
ing both P Herc. 1077 and 1098, though, as Philippson himself knew, 
this solution left portions of the obviously continuous discussion of 
Socrates separated by all the column of P Herc. 1077 plus those of 1098 
(in the ordering of their disegni, repeated in HV? ID. The order of 
fragments adopted in the present edition overcomes both these 
difficulties, by establishing that the columns as Gomperz and Philipp- 
son read them stand in the reverse of their proper order in the treatise. 
The discussion of Socrates in P Herc. 229, with its relatively late 
stichometric letter O, continues that discussion at the end of the 
columns (when their order is reversed) of P Herc. 1077. 

Similarly, four fragments from P Herc. 1610 clearly form part of the 
discussion of the concept of justice in the development of civilization 
in P Herc. 229. Several fragments of P Herc. 242 and 247 treat this same 
topic, and thus should now be removed from their own series and 


' This reasoning seems to be the most likely origin of his view (Gomperz 1866, p. xi) that 
P Herc. 229 should actually come first in his edition of the first part of De pietate (his ‘Teil 27). 
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placed last in the first part of De pietate, integrated with those of 
P Herc. 229 and 1610.' Previous editors have included them in the 
‘critical’ part of the treatise, along with the other fragments of P Herc. 
242 and 247 (with which they must have been originally cohered), 
though with varying degrees of discomfort, since the other fragments 
of P Herc. 242 and 247 deal with criticisms of the poets about the gods. 
Most editors have thought that these fragments on the topic of justice 
seemed out of place. If the two accounts were contiguous and inter- 
dependent in the original treatise, there is no discrepancy. 

Bücheler? suggested the possibility (ignored by subsequent editors) 
that the philosophical criticism of the poets in De pietate may have 
originally formed part of the dogmatic, doctrinal part of the treatise, 
namely that they were connected with the discussion of proper and 
improper ideas about the gods in the philosophical part of the treatise. 
On this theory, the discussion of the rise of false beliefs about the gods 
and divine justice, resulting in the invention of mythographic poetry 
(P Herc. 229;see col. 75), would have been followed by the critique of 
the poets' contribution to the spread of false beliefs about the gods, 
followed by a similar critique of the failings in this respect of rival 
philosophers in roughly chronological order from Thales down to 
Diogenes of Babylon (P Herc. 1428). Until now this picture has been 
largely obscured by insufficient knowledge of the makeup of the parts 
of De pietate, and by the assumption (unfounded, it now appears) that 
the fragments grouped by Gomperz as the 'critical' part necessarily 
preceded those he grouped as the ‘dogmatic’ part.* Under the new 
reconstruction, the historical, anthropological discussion in P Herc. 229 
of the origin of false beliefs about the gods leads quite naturally into a 
critical treatment of the representations of the gods by the earliest 
poets. [n fact, the transition from the former topic to the latter one, 


' The existence of a continuous series is further demonstrated by the discovery of a new 
link between 1610 and 247/242 (two other links between these series had already been 
perceived by Schober), and another between 247/242 and 229 (discussed below). Unfortu- 
nately the fragments of P Herc. 437 and 452 are too fragmentary and of uncertain interpre- 
tation for us to be entirely certain about their placement. The best indicators are to be found 
in fr. 4 (col. 65) and fr. 6 (col. 61A), and in the fact that they preserve the tops and bottoms 
of columns respectively; see commentary ad loc. Examination of the extant papyri showed 
P Herc. 437 to be written in the same hand of the other preserved texts of De pietate. 

2 See (b) above; Bücheler 1865, $14 (= $82). 

3 On the close contextual link between the historical digression on the formation of false 
beliefs about the gods in the first part of De pietate and the critique of the poets in the second 
part, see cols. 65, 75-8, 84—6 with commentary. 

+ See further on the division of parts § 3(d) below. 
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though unrecognized by previous editors, actually begins in 
a well-preserved column of P Herc. 229 (col. 75, on the invention of 
mythographic poetry in cultural history),' while the transition itself, 
specifically marked by the author, occurs shortly afterward at 1610 fr. 
4,17 + 247 fr. 7,2 (now cols. 85-6: cp Fo d amo r[ wv || cet Iron 
0coAóyov | [kai T]omrov). This hypothesis receives the further support 
of textual evidence in two further instances: (1) one fragment of 
P Herc. 1610 (fr. 3, + 247 fr. 6 left, pp.61+19 G., connected by Schober, 
on cosmogonies and theogonies) was similarly transmitted 1n a series 
of five fragments, four of which clearly belong to the ‘dogmatic’ part 
of the treatise (all editors have transferred this text from its own series, 
the other fragments of P Herc. 1610, to the criticism of the poets ;? (2) 
similarly, several texts belonging to the ‘dogmatic’ part were preserved, 
as noted above, along with the fragments of P Herc. 242 and 247, which 
otherwise preserve texts from the critique of poets. The inclusion of 
these fragments in their own series is hardly explicable except on the 
assumption that these texts came in close proximity in the original 
treatise, but became detached and disordered early in the unrolling 
process. 

But the reconstitution of the treatise does not rest on a contextual 
argument from probability based solely on grounds of content. A new 
physical join (cols. 74-5) now links P Herc. 229 to P Herc. 247/242.3 As 
a result, we can be sure that P Herc. 229, known (from stichometry and 
the continuous discussion of Socrates) to be linked to the early part of 
the treatise (1077//1098), also contains material on the invention of 
mythographic poetry which is now seen to be continuous with the 
criticism of poets in of P Herc. 247/242. This series therefore intro- 
duces and motivates the second part of De pietate. One of the principal 
gains of the new reconstruction is that it sets out for the first time the 
grounds for Philodemus’ extensive attack on the Greek poets and 
philosophers in that section.“ 

See the text below, Il. 2158-65: [ol 86 | uúñouc pèv eic5yov | dx e xai repareijac, ovre 
6€ roic mpo|repov dée oun: éoixóra ratr’ eicóépew | ovre cwrnpiac ait(ta) | mroAecreíac, etc. 

2 Schober 1988 went so far as to group all five fragments of P Her. 1610 together at the 
beginning of his edition of the 'critical' part. The present reconstruction receives support 
from Schober's join between P Herc. 1610 fr. 4 and 247 fr. 7 (see cols. 85-6). 

y This effectively excludes the view of Dorandi 19886 that P Herc. 247/242, along with 
1610, derives from an ancient second edition of De pietate. Further discussion in (9) below. 

4 The preceding analysis firmly establishes that the fragments of P Herc. 229, 1610, and 
247/242 formed part of the same roll as the bulk of the first part of the treatise (1077// 1098). 


For they are in all cases linked either physically by one or more combinations, or their 
sequence is assured by content and stichometry. The question of how many rolls were 
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(d) Genuine and Spurious Fragments 


The connected series of columns P Herc. 1428 contains the conclusion 
and the subscriptio bearing the vestiges of the author and title of the 
treatise. Since this sequence, being the midollo at the protected centre 
of a roll, survives intact, it serves as a palaeographical and scribal 
standard for the other parts of the treatise, even when their papyri 
themselves do not survive but are preserved for the most part in the 
form of apographs. The main series of of papyri that make up the first 
part of De Pietate (P Herc. 1077// 1098) is shown to be part of this series 
by the identity of the scribal hand,' of the format (i.e. length of lines 
and column dimensions),? and of the content.] The only other re- 


occupied by the treatise as a whole is treated in (f) below and in 3(4) (on the division of 
parts). 

! [list here the extant papyri, all written in the same hand as P Herc. 1428, of the first part 
of De pietate only (all are scorze): P Herc. 229 fr. 9 (with following column, undesigned); P 
Herc. 1077 Neapolitan fr. 2, mistakenly inventoried as 1093 (fr. sin.); P Herc. 1098 fr. 29; P 
Herc. 1610 frr. 2 and new fr. (fr. 5 according to Bassi 1909, 504 and his handwritten note on 
the disegno, but the texts do not match); P Herc. 1788 fr. 9, newly identified as the scorza P 
Herc. 1114 (and not the virtually illegible scorza mistakenly catalogued as 1788), now sepa- 
rated by Dr Kleve into three layers of sottoposti and sovrapposti. P Herc. 437 fr. 4 was extant and 
seen by me in 1983 when 1 began work but by 1993 had disintegrated. Autopsy shows that 
the scorza called P Herc. 1077 fr. 1 (= 3) is not written in the hand of P Herc. 1428, in spite of 
the assertion of Cavallo 1983, 34, 41, followed by Dorandi 1988a, so fr. D (cf. Bassi 1909, 
$04), that it was written by the scribe ‘anonimo XII' (see Cavallo 1983, 34, 45) who wrote 
P. Her. 1428. P Herc. 1077 fr. 11, (wrongly) assigned to De pietate by Dorandi 1988a, 49 (his 
fr. C) is admitted there to be in a hand alien to that of the rest of the fragments of De pietate 
(‘anonimo XVII’). Cavallo 1983, 37. 45. 53. 64 notes that the two scorze catalogued as P Herc. 
242 and 247 are also writen in that hand (‘anonimo XVII’), and Dorandi 1988b argues that 
they therefore cannot be part of the same work or same edition as P Herc. 1428. Examination 
of these two scorze, however, showed that their texts do not match with any of the apographs 
P. Herc. 242 or 247 or any other known parts of De pietate. Since their handwriting and 
content are demonstrably different (the word acxycic occurs), Í conclude that these two 
scorze are from an enirely different treatise (a trattato etico of unknown authorship) and have 
been mistakently catalogued as P Herc. 242 and 247 (as we know happened in the case of P 
Herc. 1077 and in many others). According to Cavallo 1983, 35, P Herc. 1020 (Chrysippus, 
‘On Dialectical Virtues’) is written in the same hand as P Herc. 1428, but they are distinctly 
different (a fact confirmed for me by Livia Marrone). See further (g) below. For the other 
fragments miscatalogued as P Her. 1077 see Dorandi 1988a; Dorandi and Spinelli 1989, 12. 

2 The apparent uniqueness of the identity of palaeography and format (e.g. P Herc. 1428) 
may of course be only a fortuitous circumstance of preservation: the scribe who copied De 
pietate may have copied other works. But there does not even seem to be an instance among 
the Herculaneum papyri where two demonstrably different works share both the same 
scribal hand and an identical format. 

3 See 3(a) and cf. P Herc. 1428 col. 15. 202 (Henrichs 19744, 26): rov mepi rýc cbſcegeiac 
Adyov T3 | xar’ ‘Emixoupoyv. 
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motely conceivable context for this topic (apart from another treatise 
on piety by a different author) would be a biographical work like 
Philodemus' ept ‘Emxovpou or IIpayparetiai which, however, is 
quite unlikely to have dwelt at such length on the topic of Epicurus' 
view of piety alone. In general other peculiarities of content, style, and 
idiom, together with the concordance of physical features, appear to 
override this possibility. The remaining series of detached fragments 
(P Herc. 229, 247/242, 437, 452, 1610,and 1788) are genuinely linked to 
the treatise as a whole on the same grounds, and to the first part in 
particular on grounds of content, because these texts discuss Epicurus 
and his followers or their views, and present matters of philosophical 
doctrine in positive, apologetic, form, rather than in that adopted in 
the second part of the work, which consists exclusively of brief quo- 
tations and criticism of non-Epicurean philosophers and the 
poets. In general it can be said that the content of these detached 
fragments suits what is discussed in P Herc. 1077// 1098 better than the 
critical discussion in P Herc. 1428. 

Three fragments from P Herc. 242 (bottoms of columns) and two 
from 247 (tops of columns, containing a discussion of divine justice in 
the poets)? have seemed out of place to more than one editor in their 
present sequence (a critique of the poets’ representation of the gods, 
assigned by Gomperz to the second part of De pietate), but can be 
accommodated} quite naturally to the similar discussion of the devel- 
opment of the concept of divine justice in cultural history in 
P Herc. 229 (assigned, on the independent grounds of content and 
stichometry to the first part). In the present edition these fragments 
are therefore regarded as genuine fragments of the first part, but as 


Of the papyri of De pietate (with the exception of 242, 247, and 452) there is at least one 
fragment extant of each numbered series today, so that palaeographical identification with 
the hand of P Herc. 1428 has been confirmed on the basis of autopsy. 

2 P Herc. 247 frr. 7 and 8 (pp. 20-1 G.): P Herc. 242 frr.7,8 a + b,9 a + b (all p. 8 G.). and 
fr. 10 (p.6 G.). In the editions of Gomperz and Philippson, all these texts are included in the 
second, ‘critical’ part of the treatise. Bücheler 1865, $ 36-7 (= 606-7) shrewdly linked them 
with the account of cultural development in P Herc. 229. Gomperz (edn. 1866, p. 6. app. crit.) 
concurred independently, at least with regard to P Herc. 242 fr. 10:'gehórt vielleicht in den 
zweiten Haupttheil’ (i.e. the first part). Quaranta, who was on hand when P Herc. 242 was 
transcribed in 1830, explicitly linked P Herc. 242 fr. 10 with 242 fr. 3 (on the poetic accounts 
of Aigis and Pallas, re-ed. Henrichs 19754, 29-32) in his unpublished edition. Cf. HV? II 33 
a-b; Bassi 1911, 141. Perhaps the most significant advance in this respect was made by 
Schober 1988, 12-19, who linked the fragments of P Herc. 247 with those of 1610. These he 
placed at the beginning of his edition of the critical part. 

) As explained above, (b) pp. 30-1, cf. (c) pp. $1-2. 
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spurious fragments of the second.' Further, the possibility remains that 
more, if not all, of the fragments from the critique of poets should be 
more closely aligned with the philosophical concerns of the first part 
than previous editors have allowed.? 

Likewise the fragments of P Herc. 452, first assigned to De pietate by 
Comparetti,? which treat festivals and sacrifices, and the formation of 
the concept of divinity, combine with those of P Herc. 437 to form 
complete columns. Identification as part of the first part of De pietate 
is confirmed on the basis of content and the hand as represented by 
the apographs. 

Examination of the extant papyri disclosed that none of the frag- 
ments* now preserved in Naples as D Herc. 1077 are actually the texts 
originally transcribed by the disegnatori (i.e. the Naples apographs or 
Oxford apographs), but rather belong to several different works, 
and were at some point mistakenly catalogued under the inventory 
number 1077.5 As far as the physical remains are concerned, all these 
papyri are to be regarded as spurious fragments of De pietate, since it 
has been shown that they were miscatalogued under that inventory 
number, and have nothing to do with the texts exhibited by the 
apographs of 1077. Since all previous editors of the treatise worked 
from the Naples apographs (as represented by HV? II), this discovery 
does not affect their editions. But until recently, we could not be 
absolutely sure that the original P Herc. 1077 was written in the same 


' So I exclude P Herc. 1610 fr. 3 (criticism of early poetic cosmogonies) from the first part 
of the treatise (it is the first extant column after col. 86 in the present edition), but include 
the other texts of this series (P Herc. 1610 frr. 1, 2, 4, and $). (Schober grouped all five 
fragments of 1610 at the beginning of his edition of the critical part.) 

See previous note, and (c) above, esp. pp. 5 1-3; also Bücheler 1865, 582 (= 514). Under 
this assumption it would at least be possible to account for the inclusion of these fragments 
in the same series. 

D. Comparetti 1880 in Comparett and De Petra 1883, 86; accepted by Crónert 1901, 
620-1 (= 1975, 117-18) and by Philippson 1921. I initially doubted this identification, 
because the surviving scorza of 452 is not in the same hand as the rest of the fragments of De 
pietate, and is written in lines of a length considerably greater than any preserved portion of 
De Pietate. But neither does it correspond to any of the texts drawn by the disegnatore as 452, 
while the hand and format represented in those drawings are identical with those of the 
other apographs of the fragments of De pietate. Since the content is similar, we are therefore 
safe in concluding that the the surviving scorza of 452 (like those of 242, 247, and 1077) was 
mistakenly labelled with this number, while the disegni of 452 attest original texts of De 
pietate of which the papyri do not survive. 

+ P Herc. 1077 frr. 8-12, preserved on mobile XVI (colonna 3, cornice 1) in the Officina dei 
Papiri Ercolanesi (Litta 1977, 98, 280). See also Dorandi 1988. 

5 Cf. Cavallo 1983, 41 and 76, Dorandi 1988b, though this possibility had already been 
suggested by Bassi 1909. 503-4. 
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hand as the concluding columns of De pietate (P Herc. 1428), for no 
fragment from it had been identified with certainty. A breakthrough 
in this regard was achieved when a very well-preserved, legible frag- 
ment was recently uncovered, catalogued as P Herc. 1093.' The text 
of the papyrus is the first fourteen lines of the papyrus copied as N 
1077 fr. 2 (see col. 45). It is unmistakably written (see Pl. 2, cf. Pl. 8) in 
the same hand as the rest of De pietate. Apart from thus confirming 
that the sequence copied as 1077 originally formed part of the trea- 
tise, the new fragment also confirms a correction (long suspected to 
have been made) by the scribe of an error in his text. 

Because of the dispersal of fragments occasioned by the process 
used to open the roll, certain groups of detached fragments whose 
original context is uncertain have been conjecturally, though without 
sufficient reason, assigned to De Pietate. Philippson wrongly printed 
a fragment of P Herc. 168 (containing a discussion of pleasure and the 
concept of god) as though it were part of the text of De Pietate.? In 
fact, all the fragments of P Herc. 168 derive from a vróuvnpa zept Biwy 
kai gc, and it is clear from the original papyrus that the fragment in 
question is written in a hand other than that of P Herc. 1428,in lines far 
too long to have formed any part of De Pietate. In addition may be 
noted the existence of other fragmentary works among the Hercula- 
nensia which also dealt with theology and with the doxography of 
theological views, but which demonstrably do not form any part of 
the three main theological treatises preserved on papyri from Hercu- 
laneum (De Pietate, De Dis 1 and 3), and thus now await collection in 
a modern edition. 

This treatise has the distinction of being the only work of Philo- 
demus, indeed the only work from Herculaneum, to which any papy- 
rus text found in Egypt has been closely linked. Diels, following 
Grenfell and Hunt, attributed the Oxyrhynchus fragment (P Oxy. II 
215, which belongs to a Hellenistic treatise on religion) to Epicurus.* 

! [t resides in cassetto 36, with another scorza, written in a very different hand, to its right. 
Together they are labelled 1093. I made the identification quite by chance while collating 
Philodemus' On Rhetoric during the Congresso Internazionale 'L'epicureismo greco e ro- 
mano' in May 1993. 

2 Philippson 1916, 606-7; 1921, 360-1; 1938, 2463. But see Salvadori 1992; ead., CErc 20 
(1990). 65—6. 

3 The majority of these texts are still inedita. For a list see Cronert 1906, 113 n. $12, to 
which add Philodemus, Jepi mpovoiac, with M. Ferrario, 'Filodemo "Sulla provvidenza”? 
(PHerc. 1670)', CEr 2 (1972), 67-94; Dorandi 19904, 2352-3. 


4 See Diels 19165,886—909 (= 288-311). On the constitution of the text and its relation- 
ship to Lucretius, Cic. De nat. deor. 1, and the first part of De Pietate see Obbink 1984; 19922. 
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This attribution was highly controversial. W. Schmid later demon- 
strated close parallels in style and content between the Oxyrhynchus 
fragment and known works of Philodemus and other treatises among 
the Herculanensia, and considered the case for its assignment to 
Philodemus.? Schmid himself ultimately ruled out Philodemean au- 
thorship on palaeographical grounds. Its attribution to De Pietate can 
safely be excluded on account of the Oxyrhynchus fragment’s ex- 
treme frequency of hiatus.? 


(e) Apographs and Detached Fragments 


The Oxonian and Neapolitan apographs (O and N respectively) of the 
papyrus were both drafted by Italian copyists.* The bulk of P Herc. 
1077 and all of P Herc. 1098, together with the detached fragments, are 
not represented in O, since these papyri were not ‘unrolled’ until after 
Hayter's departure from Naples in 1809. In fact, O depicts only the 
first three (i.e. innermost) three layers of the scorza stack P Herc. 1077, 
containing the remains of seven columns.’ The right-hand column of 
O 1077 fr. 3 was copied a second time after Hayter's departure in 1809 


' W. Schmid 1963, 40-4. Schmid had closely compared the two texts several years earlier 
(W. Schmid 1951, 97-157, cf. id. 1962, 368-77). Pascal 1906, 245-7, one of the earliest 
commentators on P Oxy. Il 215, had likewise emphasized the similarities between that text 
and Philodemus' De Pietate. 

? W. Schmid 1963, 43-4 ultimately excluded Philodemus as the author of the Oxy- 
rhynchus fragment by virtue of the palaeographical dating by the earliest editors, Grenfell 
and Hunt. This dating (2nd c. Bc), however, has now been shown to be too early. Reconsid- 
eration of the dating of the hand (ist c. BC: see Obbink 19924) brings the hand within the 
range of Philodemus and Phaedrus. 

3 Obbink 1984; 1992a. Hiatus is tolerated in the Oxyrhynchus fragment e.g. at col. 
1,5, 14, 24, 32; col. 2,14, 28, 29. On Philodemus consistent avoidance of hiatus see Strath- 
mann 1892 and below, $ 3 (O. 

* The copyists were G. B. Malesci (O 1077), G. B. Casanova (N 1077), C. Malesci 
(N 247, 437, 452, 1098), F. Celentano (N 229, 242, 1610). Hayter was in no way personally 
responsible for the production of O 1077 (consisting of frr. 1-3 only), since the dates they 
bear (1787—90) indicate that they were made before Hayter's arrival (though he did sub- 
sequently remove them from Naples to England). They are therefore the first apographs of 
any part of De pietate to have been produced. 

5 Asan aid towards understanding the relationship between these texts, reproductions of 
the original Oxonian and Neapolitan apographs have been included in the present edition 
(see Pls. s—6). Unlike the later Naples pencil drawings, the early apographs before Hayter's 
time were produced in pen and ink. This accounts for the markedly different appearance of 
the Oxonian apographs (see Pl. 5) from that of their Naples counterparts (Pl. 6). With the 
pen and ink drawings of O 1077 1-2 may be compared the elegant Oxonian apographs 
produced in 1781 by the same copyist (G. B. Malesci) of Philodemus' De musica (P Herc. 
1497), for which see Capasso 1983, 137, tav. 57. 
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as the first fragment of N 1077.' The papyrus itself does not now 
survive.? After O 1077 frr. 1 and 2 (the first and second layers of the 
scorzd) were transcribed and destroyed in 1790 (or 1787), work on the 
this half of the broken roll was not resumed until several decades later, 
when the copyists began by reproducing the exposed, top layer of the 
scorza stack (originally O 1077 fr. 3), labelling it as N 1077 fr. 1 (Hayter 
had removed the original disegno of this fragment with him to Eng- 
land). Apart from this confusion over the duplication of the first few 
fragments of P Herc. 1077, the apographs of De pietate display only 
minor traces of tampering or falsification of readings, though inno- 
cent miscopying is frequent enough.* 

For P Her. 1077 we have Neapolitan apographs in double copies, 
and, for the first three fragments, also Oxonian apographs, except for 
O 1077 fr. 1 (Pl. 5), for which there is only one witness. N? was copied 
from N' (which is unsigned) as a fair copy, but introduced many 
inaccuracies; O? is a close copy of O! but very likely collated against 
the original and so of independent value. The engravings of 1077 in 
HV? II were made from the draft copy NI, and thereby preserve better 
readings generally than N? (see (h) below). For the papyri of De pietate 
other than 1077 and 1428 (for which the Neapolitan apographs exist 
in double copies), we have only one apograph (N). It is unclear 


' Thus there exist two independent witnesses O and N for this column, though the 
papyrus itself does not survive. See Scott 1885, A3 It appears, therefore, that two pages (Ox 
I and 2) must have been removed from the “scorze” and destroyed in 1790, leaving "terzo 
foglio" exposed to view; and consequently, when the remains of the roll were again taken in 
hand, after Hayter's departure, this page appeared as the first, and is so given in Nap. 

2 O 1077 frr. 1 and 2 are dated 22 and 28 Aug. 1790 respectively. It is curious that 
O 1077 fr. 3 is dated 4 Sept. 1787, three years before frr. 1 and 2 (both dated 1790). The 
succession of dates arouses suspicion, and an error may be assumed (1787 for 1790 on fr. 3). 
Mario Capasso suggests to me that O 1077 frr. 1 and 2 may have been fair copies produced 
and redated in 1790 from original drafts of 1787 (as for N 1077 we possess both the fair 
copies and the original draft). According to the Catalogo (p. 257, based solely on the date on 
the disegno of O 1077 fr. 3, our only surviving record), P Herc. 1077 was svolto first in 1787. 
But there is no record of who actually butchered the roll (P Herc. 1428 was 'unrolled' by 
Paderni in 1802). 

3 Gomperz and Philippson, wrongly assuming that the fragments were transcribed in the 
order in which they originally stood in the treatise, simply printed these texts in the order 
of their Oxonian fragment numbers. It is essential to bear in mind that even if frr. 1-3 are 
transmitted in the original order of transcription, they still stand in the reverse of their 
original order in the treatise (see above, $ 1). There can be no doubt that O 1077 frr. 1 and 
2 are preserved in the order in which they were originally transcribed, since a portion of the 
text of O 1077 fr. 2 was transcribed (from the exposed layer underneath) on O 1077 fr. 1 (see 
Pl. s; a reproduction of the underlying O 1077 fr. 2 appears as the penultimate plate in 
Gomperz 1866 and in Boserup 1971, 34). The repeated lines stand at centre left in both 
apographs. 4 See e.g. Crönert 1898, 585-95 (= 1975, 15725). 
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whether these were copied from original drafts (as N? was copied from 
N' for 1077) which were later discarded, or whether only one copy 
was made (N 1098, at any rate, resembles the fair copy N? (insofar as it 
is neater and cleaner but less accurate and detailed) far closer than it 
does the draft N for 1077). But the engraving in HV? II can be seen 
in all these cases to have been made from the extant apograph, not 
from a lost draft apograph like N' for 1077. When discrepancies appear 
in HV? II (as they sometimes do) they will have been introduced by 
the engravers, either by error or on the advice of someone or even by 
clarification from the papyrus in rare cases when it was still extant. 

The N and O apographs of P Herc. 1077, and the N apographs of 
P Herc. 229 and 1098 (for which we have no O apographs) reproduce 
vertically complete columns only. For the remaining series of frustula 
(P Herc. 242, 247, 437, 452, 1610, 1788), the Neapolitan apographs 
depict in each case less than complete columns, presumably because 
the fragments of these series became detached from the midollo when 
the roll was first opened. This process often destroyed the tops or 
bottoms of columns or split columns into two halves. The apographs 
of P Herc. 242, for instance, reproduce the bottoms of columns only, 
while those of P Herc. 247 reproduce only the tops, as do those of 437, 
the bottoms of which are probably supplied in 452; some of these 
match perfectly as the tops and bottoms of the same column, as in 247/ 
242; others are linked at the bottom with the top of the following 
column preserved under a different inventory number. Three frag- 
ments of P Herc. 1610, which contains only bottoms of columns, join 
neatly with their following column preserved as a fragment of P Herc. 
247 (top halves only). A fragment of P Herc. 242 (bottom halves only) 
links with its following column preserved as a fragment of P Herc. 229 
(cols. 74-5). 

Some of the copying habits of the disegnatori have already been 
noted. It should be emphasized that the copyists did not copy every bit 
of writing exposed to view, but preferred to concentrate (up to a week 
was lavished on a single column) on the more completely preserved, 
legible columns of text. As a result they often did not copy the partially 
preserved columns on the edges of a given scorza, unless whole words 
were preserved. It is for this reason that many gaps remain. Although 
much can be recovered through careful restoration and supplement, 


' For examples see O 1077 fr. 3. O depicts a complete column (col. 47), with the right half 
of the preceding column (col. 46). N depicts only the complete column on the right, 
omitting the more fragmentary column on the left. Similarly the extant P Herc. 229 fr. 8 (PI. 
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not every column in the current edition links with its originally 
adjoining columns. A compensating factor in this respect is that the 
original order of the extant columns has been recovered. 

In producing the apographs the copyists meticulously reproduced 
the letters or parts of letters they thought they saw, and very rarely 
mistook round letter shapes for square ones (or vice versa), for exam- 
ple, or diagonal strokes for horizontals or verticals. A, A, and A are 
often confused, as are C, €, and O; TI for TI sometimes, but infre- 
quently. The confusion that I have found most frequently overlooked 
by editors of De pietate is N for Al or vice versa, which occurs with 
alarming frequency. The services of the disegnatori have been casually 
maligned and generally underrated, especially in the light of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties involved in deciphering Herculaneum papyri. 
In the large number of cases where Herculaneum papyri have per- 
ished or deteriorated, the pencil drawings of these draughtsmen rep- 
resent the closest textual witnesses to the original papyrus text. That 
copyists were employed who had no Greek was a conscious decision 
on the part of the eighteenth-century academic, who sought to secure 
the only available element of editorial control against the introduction 
of error by conjecture. The resulting value of the original disegni in 
contrast to their reproductions on copperplate (in HV? II)! is mani- 
fold, although they necessarily require the use of special editorial 
techniques. That ‘the eye of the draughtsman is not connected to the 
mind of the editor’? is perhaps regrettable but unavoidable in the 


3) appears on the Neapolitan disegno, which, however, totally ignores the more fragmentarily 
preserved following column and an important stichometric letter in its margin (Pl. 4). 
Compare the contemporary defensive description by de lorio 1825, 41-2 of how the 
disegnatori removed one layer of papyrus after another from the scorza stack, 'senza averne 
perduta una sola parola che non fosse stata fedelmente disegnata’; and see Dorandi 1992. 


' I have collated HV? II in its entirety and in general treated it as a secondary witness to 
the papyri like the other apographs, rather than as an edition, although it was engraved after 
the apographs were drawn and is in most cases dependent on them. Because so many of the 
papyri have perished, in a few places it is difficult to tell whether, when HV? II differs from 
the reading of the apograph, this difference is due to mechanical error or conjecture on the 
part of one of the academic, or whether it reflects a clarification in a papyrus that still existed 
in 1860 but which has since perished. For an example see l. 2426. It is usual to assume error 
or conjecture. When the new papyrus fragment of P Herc. 1077 Neapolitan fr. 2 recently 
came to light (p. 57 n. 1), it confirmed the interlinear deletion by expunction point that 
appears in HV? II, but is missing from N?. But the interlinear correction was accurately 
depicted in N', the first draft of N?, which is thus shown to be the source of HV? II here 
(see the commentary on l. 1283). 

The language is that of E. G. Turner, The Need for New Work on the Herculaneum 
Papyri', CEN 1 (1971), 7-10. 
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absence of adequate photography and consistent editorial judgement: 
what they saw is what we get. 

One deceptive feature of the apographs, although sometimes as- 
sumed, has never been explicitly stated, namely, with respect to spacing 
of letters and lacunae. Because the disegnatori wrote from left to right, 
it became almost impossible to insure that the relative length of lines, 
and therefore the entire vertical alignment of letters, was consistently 
represented as it appeared on the papyrus itself. The result is that in any 
apograph of a normal column, the reliability of spacing of letters and 
vertical alignment decreases as one moves from the left-hand to right- 
hand side of the column, and that spacing of letters lost at the ends of 
lines (and the vertical alignment by which one would normally judge 
the extent of the lacunae) is particularly unreliable. Certainty in jud- 
ging precisely where incomplete lines end, relative to complete lines 
represented on the apographs at the right-hand margin, is almost 
unattainable. An added yet curiously welcome feature of this inaccu- 
racy is that columns with intercolumnar lacunae tend to be signific- 
antly more reliable in this respect, because in these cases the copyist was 
forced to stop his progression of writing from left to right and, after 
spacing for the lacuna, pick up writing again by reference to the 
vertical alignment of letters in the preceding line above or following 
line below. The reliability of spacing in the lacunae themselves tends to 
be wildly divergent. In cases of lacunae of no fewer than five letters, 
where we can be absolutely certain of a supplement on the basis of 
context, errors of spacing of 0.5 to r.o letter are not uncommon in the 
apographs. This margin of error is not terribly great, but does unfor- 
tunately weaken any argument for a reading based on a difference in 
spacing less than 1.0 letter. But it would be absurd to discount al- 
together the evidence of the apographs as secondary witnesses or, 
what is more common, to disregard the spacing of the apographs 
at will and to rely upon context and the outer limits of line length 
alone. 


(f) Stichometry 


Scribal notations indicating the number of lines (crixoi) copied by the 
scribe appear marginally throughout the text of De pietate.! A letter 
t On the stichometry of the Herculaneum papyri, see Diels 1882, 377-84; Bassi 1909; 


Ohly 1924, 190-220; F Sbordone, 'La sticometria nei papiri della Retorica di Filodemo', 
RAAN 50 (1975), 117-23; Cavallo 1983, 20-2; Dorandi 1987. On stichometric notations in 
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from the Ionic alphabet is used as a symbol! to indicate increments of 
200 lines (roughly 6% columns, of c.30 lines each).? Thus A and f 
designate the 200th and 6ooth lines copied by the scribe, respectively. 
This interval between any two successive numerals can be accurately 
determined for the present treatise from the stichometric nota- 
tions preserved in the continuous columns of P Herc. 1428.3 The 


ancient books generally: Wachsmuth 1879, 38-51; Ohly 1928. In papyri of Egyptian prov- 
enance, stichometric notations are rare in prose texts (perhaps an Athenian rather than an 
Alexandrian convention?): see Turner 1971, 19 n. 2, 95, and for examples, the Oxyrhyn- 
chus historian, Pack? 2189 col. $,45; the logical papyrus P Parisina 2 = SFV 11.180 = 1080 
Hülser has the marginal letters M and N, apparently at 100-line intervals: photog. in W. 
Cavini et al., Studi su papiri greci di logica e medicina (Florence, 1985), 112 (plate), 144. 156 
(text), 130 (discussion); see also Ohly 1928, $7. In poetry books: Stesichorus, Iliu persis, 
PMGF $133 Davies (P Oxy. 2803 fr. 1) col. 2 l. 9 (A); frag. incert. (P Lille 76 Cu), PHGF 
222(b).300 Davies (l); in editions of Homer: S. West, The Ptolemaic Papyri of Homer 
(Papyrologica Coloniensia, 3; Cologne and Opladen, 1965), index s.v. stichometry. Ancient 
books could be cited by such points of reference (not their primary function): see Zeno's 
Hoireia cited at D.L. 7. 33 and Chrysippus’ Tepi rov apxatov $ucioAóyov and Tepi 
dixacov cited at 7. 187-8 in the form xara rovc éfaxociovc cr(xouc, in the 600s’, xara roue 
xtAiouc, in the 1,000$s'. Such citations are very rare (Ohly 1928, 109-17, Wachsmuth 1879, 
39-42, Schofield 1991, 4-5): Asconius’ commentaries on Cicero, a scholiast on Oribasius 
(in reference to works of Galen), Eustathius on Origen (in reference to the Gospel of 
John), and Hegemonius against the Manichees being among the very few; i. e. zuch texts as 
Cicero, Galen, and some of the books of the New Testament contained such notations. In 
this system, the word crixoc is applied to prose works on the analogy of the verse line in 
poetry. Scribes writing prose texts observed no standard line length. But standard length 
was conventionally calculated, ‘generally reckoned (on the model of the hexameter) as 15- 
16 syllables’ (so Schofield 1991. 7 n. 12 following Diels 1882, 377-84; Cavallo 1989, 20-2). 
For prose written in actual hexameter lengths (together with hexameters as the model) see 
P Derveni col. 17 (= new col. 21) in Turner and Parsons 1987, pl. 51 with p. 151 n. 113 (‘the 
origin of the practice?). The lines of De pietate are regarded as half the length of 
a hexameter; stichometric letters thus appear every 200 lines (= 100 standard, hexameter- 
length lines). 


' These are not numerals (of either the acrophonic or alphabetic variety) but rather 
alphabetic labels such as designate the books of the Iliad and Odyssey (and Theophrastus’ 
Nomoi): see GG 348b; [Plut.] Vit. Hom. I 4 (originally introduced by "Aristarchus XV: S. West, 
The Prolemaic Papyri of Homer, 18-19 with n. 30. 

+ [n the Herculaneum rolls this figure varies from between 75 and 210 lines per sticho- 
metric letter. Cavallo 1983, 20-2 rightly stresses the necessity for an accurate determination 
of this base (not always possible) for any analysis or reconstruction of the stichometry of an 
individual roll. 

Bat col. 7. 15 (p. 18 Henrichs) and F exactly 200 lines later at col. 13, 13 (p. 23 Henrichs). 
The extant P Her. 1428 also exhibits these stichometric ‘points’ at 20-line intervals, on 
which see Bassi 1909, 70-1; Philippson 1920, 235. 364-5; K. Ohly, Archiv, 7 (1924), 191. 
These points originally appeared every 20 lines throughout the entire text of De pietate, but 
they were not recorded consistently by the copyists. | have recorded them in their original 
position in the diplomatic text only when they actually appear on the papyri or on the 
apographs. For a clear instance where two appear in the same column see col. 28 (P Herc. 
1098 fr. 12: the points appear before ll. 787 and 807, a 20-line interval); cf. col. 47 (at l. 1357). 
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stichometric notations provide an additional aid toward reconstruc- 
tion of the treatise and an estimate of its original dimensions:! 


N 1098 fr. 8, 17 (col. 40, line 1146) ^. 

O 1077 fr. 2 dext., 11 (col. $0, line 1430) N. 

P Herc. 229 fr. 9 dext.,16 (col. 57, line 1632) m 

N 229 fr. 8, 13 (col. 59, line 1686) O. 

N 229 fr. 4, 2 (col. 79, line 2274) p. 

P Herc. 1088 fr. 6, 3 (Schober 1923 = 1988, 87) E: 

P Herc. 1428 col. 7, 15 (Henrichs 1974, 18) B. 

P Herc. 1428 col. 13, 13 (Henrichs 1974, 23) r. 

(P Herc. 1428 col. r$, 23 (Henrichs 1974, 26) end of a roll, 

77 lines after ) 


A significant attempt to make sense of these signs was made by 
Philippson 1921, 355-64. Thinking that P Herc. 1098 and 1077 were 
consecutive fragments from different rolls, he shrewdly realized that 
there were too many extant columns following 1098 fr. 8 (in the 
ascending order of the disegni) to have fallen between the sticho- 
metric notations Á and N (i.e. 2 x 200 =. 400 lines or 13 columns, as 
opposed to the 18 extant columns following fr. 8 in the 1098 se- 
quence alone). Perceiving the similarity of subject-matter of the ear- 
liest labelled fragments of 1077 and the earliest of 1098.* he theorized 
that 1077 was an epitome, or revised 'second edition', of 1098, both 
having their own independent stichometry.5 He connected P Her. 


and see Philippson 1921, 384. One of these points accompanies each suchometric letter, 
since these always represent multiples of 20 lines: see e.g. l. 1146. 


' For the sake of a complete count, I give here all the known stichometric notations for 
all of De pietate, including the second part. All these letters have a line written suprascript 
over them, with the exception of N (on the early O apograph) and ® (which is incompletely 
preserved, see n. 2). The suprascript line indicates that they are symbols. 

2 The letter is strangely written:a bowl with a descender from its right side, serifed at the 
bottom. It is compatible with ®, and no other letter; one assumes that it has lost its top 
(together with the customary suprascript line) and the right side of its complete bowl. 

The Neapolitan apograph gives a very large, clear €. Schober 1988, 70 n. 15 emends to 
O, in order to suit his arrangement of the fragments. Though the papyrus survives, 
the stichometric letter itself is no longer extant, the scorza having suffered damage at the 
left edge. 

See further (O above. It seemed inconceivable to Philippson that the charge that 
Epicurus' philosophy went unknown at Athens could have been discussed twice in the same 
book, especially since on his reconstruction these would have been separated by an interval 
of 25 columns. On these grounds he hypothesized the existence of a second edition of the 
treatise. Under the present reconstruction they are separated by only 4 columns (now cols. 
49. ll. 1402-12 and $4.11. 1545-56). The latter mention is simply the conclusion of the same 
discussion. 

On Philippson's theory of a ‘re-edition’ of De pietate, see further (h) below. 
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229 with 1098 (the 'full' version), and in order to account for the two 
preserved stichometric notations in 229 under the transmitted order 
of the fragments, he supposed that O in 229 fr. 8 was a miswriting of 
the copyist for O. He then proceeded to calculate separate totals for 
both the ‘full’ version (P Herc. 1098 + 229) and for der Abriß (P Herc. 
1077). 

The present reconstruction vitiates Philippson's ingenious theory 
of an epitome or re-edition of De pietate, since it demonstrates that 
the fragments of 1077 and 1098 were originally integrated, inter- 
linking columns of the same papyrus roll. This accounts for the simi- 
larity of subject-matter of the successive columns of 1077 with those 
of 1098, for they are thus seen to be originally alternating columns of 
the same papyrus. As it happens, this also resolves the discrepancy in 
the stichometry. Because the fragments of both series have also been 
shown to be numbered in the reverse of their proper order, P Herc. 
1098 fr. 8 (containing A)' now falls substantally before 1077 fr. 2 with 
the letter N.2 Once the columns of this series have been properly 
integrated according to textual and physical constraints, nine columns 
are extant between the notations A and N, out of a possible thirteen 
(four columns having perished in the process of opening the roll, 
or having been ignored by the copyists as too exiguous to merit 
copying). 

The fragments of P Herc. 229, likewise now reordered, have been 
joined (on grounds of content) to the earliest numbered fragments of 
the series 1077// 1098. As a result, the O of 229 fr. 8 properly precedes 
the Ó of 229 fr. 4. The letter =, preserved in the margin of a column 
whose remains were too exiguous to be recorded by the copyists 
(P Herc. 229 fr. 9 dext.), was recently recovered through the removal of 
a sovrapposto from the extant papyrus (Pl. 4, cf. Pl. 3).? It links P Herc. 
229 to the innermost part of the series 1077// 1098, bearing the pre- 
ceding letter N, where no other physical link survives, though one had 
long been suspected since both discuss the fate of Socrates at the hands 
of the Athenians.* It also confirms beyond any doubt that the frag- 
ments of 229 are numbered in the reverse of their original order in the 
creatise: for it is the last numbered fragment in its series (it is for this 

! Col. 40. l. 1146. 

3 That is to say, O 1077 fr. 2 = col. 50,1. 1430 (for N 1077 fr. 2 is a different fragment. 


col. 45). 

3 This was removed at my request using a warmed alcohol solution, and the reading of 
the stichometric letter verified, by K. Kleve and B. Fosse in May 1993.1 am grateful for their 
assistance and advice. See (c) above, p. 51 with n. 1. 
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reason that it survives as an extant papyrus: because it was the last, i.e. 
outermost, bottom layer in the scorza stack and so was not destroyed 
after copying). Once the fragments of 229 are reordered in reverse 
sequence, their stichometric letters (fr. 8: O, fr. 4: O) fall neatly into 
place in ascending sequence. In spite of obcurities due to loss of text 
in the process of scorzatura,! one could hardly ask for a more economi- 
cal demonstration of the principles of reconstruction. 

Between N (O 1077 fr. 2) and O (229 fr. 8) now stand 9 preserved 
columns (out of a possible 13 columns or 2 stichometric blocks). 
Between O (229 fr. 8) and @ (229 fr. 4) must have originally stood 
6 stichometric blocks or 1,200 lines of text, roughly 40 columns, of 
which only 16 columns were transcribed by the copyists (or 25, if the 
fragments of 437 are counted as individual columns, rather than being 
the tops of any of the fragments of 242 or 452: now cols. 60-77). This 
represents the most substanual loss of text from this part of De pietate. 

At the beginning of the treatise were the columns which preceded 
the stichometric letter A (i.e. those fragments of 1077 and 1098 which 
follow 1098 fr. 8 in the Neapolitan numbering).? These will therefore 
have occupied around 68 columns of which 40.5 are now extant. 
These results may be represented schematically as shown in Table 1. 

After 229 fr. 4 with its label come the remaining fragments of 


' Four columns are lost (out of 6.5) between = and O, which is not surprising given that 
the copyists did not always copy exiguous preserved columns (for examples see cols. 46 and 
57), but simply removed them to get the the next layer underneath. But nearly 24 columns 
are lost (out of 40) between O and O. This would mean the copyists ignored at least one layer 
for every layer they copied. Even on the more optimistic counting of the fragments of 452 
and 437 as separate columns, we are missing 17 columns out of 40 between O and O. Since 
the ® is imperfectly preserved (see p. 64 n. 2) we should perhaps be wary. Could it perhaps 
be a misreading of P (two letters = 13 columns after O)? 

2 Allowing for the columns known to be missing in the 1077//1098 series, the earliest 
preserved column, P Herc. 1098 fr. 29, would on this reconstruction fall 10-14 columns 
before the beginning of the treatise (1. 1). This was confirmed by examination of the scorza 
of this fragment, which, according to Dr Kleve and Mr Fosse, exhibits at least five (and 
perhaps as many as seven) layers of sottoposti underneath; each layer will have contained at 
least one column, as will those layers in the corresponding half of the roll, now lost. The last 
layer is the beginning of the roll. The original, reconstructed numbering of columns and 
lines could, of course, be introduced in the text, especially for those columns in the vicinity 
of the preserved stichometric letters which give us exact counts. But because recovery of 
these initial underlying layers is impossible given the currently available technology, and 
because the number of columns lost between this earliest exposed layer and the first 
preserved stichometric letter (^) in col. 40 is also indeterminate (due to at least five cases in 
that sequence where it is impossible to tell whether rwo columns join or do not join), it 
seemed best to begin numbering inclusively with the first extant line as 1, rather than 
introducing the reconstructed (but inexactly estimated) original lineation (l. 1 = originally 
c. 300—600). 
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(1) The extant text as presented 
68 cols. 13 cols. 6% cols. 6% cols. 45 cols. 


(40% extant) (9 extant) (6% extant) (2% extant) (15 K extant) 
(cols. 140) (cols. 40-50) (cols. 50-7) (cols. 50-9) (cols. 59-6) 


[A] A N = O ® +? 
[begin- P Hen. P Hen. P Her. P Hen. P Her. 
ning of 1098 1077 229 229 229 
treatise] fr. 8 fr. 2 fr. 9 fr. 8 fr. 4 
col. 6,20] col. 40,17 col. 50. 10 col. 57. 16 col. 59,1 col. 79,2 
l. 200] l. 1146 l. 1430 l. 1632 1. 1686 1. 2274 


(ii) The original numbering reconstructed 


[A] A N = O Y c. 0 
col. 6, 20] (col. 73] col. 86] [col. 93] [col. 100] col. 140] [col. 160] 
[l. 200] [l. 2200] [l. 2600] ll. 2800] fl. 3000] (l.4200] [1.4800] 


P Herc. 229 (four columns), 1788 (one column), and those of 247/242 
(one column) and 1610 (two columns) —to complete the fragments of 
first part of De pietate —i.e. eight transcribed columns plus two missing 
in between where they do not join with one another. These may be 
assumed to have occupied about two stichometric letters (, thir- 
teen columns), or three (O, c20 columns, assuming a greater 
degree of loss). This would bring the count for the first part of De 
pietate De up to col. 86, the extant transition to the catalogue of 
ÜcoÀóyo xat noira) to somewhere around the stichometric letters ‘Y 
or O. This would yield an approximate total for this part of De pietate 
of around 4,800 lines or 160 columns, of which 86 are preserved or 
recorded as apographs (roughly 50%).? 

It has also been argued above that the discussion of the history of 


' There is one additional sign recorded in the margin of N 242 fr. 7 at l. 4 (see 1. 2237). 
Shaped like the arabic numeral 7, it is clearly outside the column of writing. It does not 
appear to be a stichometric letter, since it lacks a suprascript line and the characteristic 
sa chometric point. Possibly it is a marginal correction (r) required there in the text, perhaps 
by an ancient reader, because this is not a usual form of scribal correction. If a stichometric 
letter, it could only have been a T, Y, or X, thus placing it very late in the numerical alphabet, 
as we would expect here. But since it is not fully compatible with any of these, and may be 
a marginal correction of an omission in that line, I have not included it in the reconstruction 
of the stichometry. 

2 Cavallo 1983, 20-2 notes the number of severe discrepancies between stichometric 
bases and totals, and actual counts in well-preserved texts, and stresses that any analysis of the 
stichometry should be regarded as only a rough estimate of length and used only as 
secondary or corroborating evidence in the reconstruction of an individual treatise. 
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civilization in P Herc. 229 was originally linked with the catalogue of 
poets in the second part of De pietate.' This link is consistent with, if 
not corroborated by the stichometry, for the only stichometric letter 
preserved from the catalogue comes early on, and is a very early one: 
P Herc. 1088 contained the stichometric letter €.? This accords well 
with scribal procedure throughout the Herculaneum papyri. After 
the scribes completed the sequence A in an individual roll, they 
simply began again with A, without in any way differentiating the 
second series from the first; stichometric totals for all series were 
tabulated and recorded at the end of the treatise after the colophon.* 
In the case of De pietate, the scribe will have continued through this 
second set of stichometric letters and begun yet a third time; for the 
continuous columns of P Herc. 1428 contain the notations B (col. 7,15) 
and ſ (col. 13,13). If this reconstruction is correct, this would yield 
approximate totals for the work as a whole: c.4,800 lines (roughly A- 
G)) for the first part of the work + 4,800 lines for the critique of poets 
and pre-Socratic philosophers (roughly A—0))5 + 600 lines from the 
continuous columns of P Herc. 1428 (T = 3 x 200) + 77 lines (from 
1428 col. 13,13 to the colophon)— i.e. roughly 10,277 lines or 343 
columns.? 

At one time these totals? could have been read in the colophon at 
the end of the treatise, viz. at D Herc. 1428 col. 15,23. By the time the 
Neapolitans had finished unrolling the midollo containing P Herc. 1428, 
all that could be read, after the vestiges of the author's name and title, 


Schober 1988, 69 was surely right to reject the only other alternative, namely that the 
sequence M came between the critique of poets and the catalogue of philosophers: 
'necesse esset propter notas stichometricas Philodemum doctrinam Epicuri possuisse inter 
recensionem poetarum et refutationem ceterorum philosophorum, quo quid absurdius sit 
nescio. He was wrong, however, to insist that these texts (V) must necessarily have come 
last in the treatise: see 3(d). > See p. 64 n. 3. See p. 62 n. 1. 

* Those in the colophon to P Herc. 1428, are treated below. 

5 To be precise: the first continuous column of P Herc. 1428 (col. 1, Henrichs 19744, 12) 
starts 14 lines before À (the actual letter being now lost in a lacuna in the papyrus). Preceding 
this are fragments of at least 27 more or less connected columns of P Herc. 1428 containing 
the criticism of the pre-Socratics. The first few fragments of 1428 were originally connected 
to the series 248, the end of the criticism of the poets (for the link see Schober 1988, 109; 
Henrichs 19754, 18). 

6 This hypothesis presumes that, contrary to the traditional order, the ‘dogmatic’ part of 
De pietate originally preceded the ‘critical’ part. On this reordering see (c) above, 3(d) below. 

? With the exception that in the subscriptio, the total number of lines would have been 
halved, since a crixoc was normally regarded as two lines of the length of those in the 
columns of De pietate (about half the length of a hexameter). This in no way affects the 
counts tabulated by the marginal stichometric numerals (which have 200 rather than 100 as 
a base), nor the ceA(óec count; see e.g. Hammerstaedt 1992, 14. 
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were the vestigial beginnings of the totals for lines (d pid nòc) and 
columns (ceAióec): 


APIO Oc 
CEAIA Y[ ]T[ 


Although these numerals are incomplete, and their readings uncer- 
tain,? a confirmation of the totals for the entire treatise calculated 
above is provided by column counts recorded in alphabetic numera- 
tion in the lower margins of several fragments from the early part of 
P Herc. 1428: 


fr. 1 71 = 320 
fr. 9g TK = 330 


In the order in which these fragments were arranged by the early 
Neapolitan technicians, these numerals stand at an interval of ten 
columns, and so can be assumed to provide a running count of col- 
umns in the treatise. These notations stand within 10-20 columns 
from the end of the roll containing P Herc. 1428, roughly confirming 
the above calculations of 343 columns for both parts of De pietate 
taken together.* Further, this demonstrates unequivocally that at this 
point in the treatise the stichometric alphabet R (= 4,800 lines or 
160 columns) has been gone through nearly twice. We can conclude 
from this that the stichometric count contained at the end of the 


These are given and discussed below, 3(d). 

? O reads APIO OC X[ | CEAIA V. ITI. N reads APIO OCIX[ | CEMA (J. No clarifi- 
cation is to be gained from the extant papyrus (Pl. 8). If we trust the earlier witness O as far 
as it goes, VI. I might be interpreted as T[M]T (i.e. 343) for the ceAióec count, which would 
require extracting MCOZ (10,277) from the traces after APIO. 

3 0.6 cm. below the centre of columns of writing. To my knowledge these have never 
been noticed; they are not recorded on the apographs or in any edition. Almost cursive, they 
are written in a wiry, spindly hand, probably different than that of the main text ('anonimo 
XII’), certainly with a different pen stroke. Another appears about ten columns further on 
in fr. 15, but appears to be merely K. Still another may appear (again 0.6 cm into the centre 
of the lower margin) in the extant P Her. 229 fr. 9 dext. but is difficult to make out (MA?, 
MZ?, NAZ?; we ought to expect here PF, i.e. 93, on the basis of the stichometric letter =, 
= 2,800 lines or 93 columns, which occurs in the left margin of this column). Perhaps they 
were not recorded throughout the text of De pietate, but are the jottings of 
a scribe or d:op@wryjc checking his stichometric counts. (Scribes were often paid by the 
number of lines they wrote, a fact to which stichometric marks and totals are partly due.) 
Such column counts appear elsewhere in the Herculanensia, e.g. De signis, P Herc. 1065 in the 
upper margin at the intercolumnium between cols. 15 and 16 (I owe this reference to Daniel 
Delattre). 

* We should perhaps not expect complete accuracy from the scribe's manual counting, 
either in the marginal stichometric letters or in the column totals. 
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treatise includes the columns of the first part of the treatise (rather 
than being a separate count for the second part, or for a second papyrus 
roll). This is important, for it shows that regardless of exactly where the 
division between parts (or their disposition into separate papyrus rolls) 
occurs, the stichometric labelling was continuous throughout. We 
have now to consider at what stichometric point the first part of De 
pietate will have ended, and how much of a papyrus roll it occupied. 

Clearly this was an expansive work. The totals of lines and columns 
set out above exceed the outer margin of length for a work recorded 
in a single papyrus roll, the outer limits being fixed by conventions and 
physical constraints on the length of the roll (c.9 m., but up to 12-13 
m. in exceptional cases).' Many of the Herculaneum rolls that preserve 
stichometric totals at the colophon contained as few as 2,500 lines 
(Philod. De ira), and others between 3,000 and 4,000 lines, e.g. Epicu- 
rus, De nat. 14, 15, and 28,3 individual books of Philodemus' Rhetoric.* 
The upper margin of length is reliably set by several recently exam- 
ined examples. One copy of the third book of Philodemus' Rhetoric 
(P Herc. 1426) contained a total of 204 columns.’ Book 5 of On Poems 
contained more, but it became so long that one of the two copies of it 
had to be divided into two rolls (P Herc. 1538) ; the exemplar contain- 
ing the entire book was perhaps 245 to 269 columns in length.’ These 
provide the two longest, reliably attested single rolls among the Hercu- 
laneum papyri. It is safe to say that the 343 columns of De Pietate 
required two papyrus rolls.’ 

As a result we are faced with the inevitability that the roll contain- 


! Cavallo 1983, 14-16. 

2 According to the edition of Indelli 1988, 38 De ira contained 124 columns of 40 lines 
each, amounting to 2,735 lines in total. Cf. the edn. of Wilke (Leipzig, 1914), p. vi. 

) See Sedley 1973, 10. 

4 See Sbordone, above, p. 62 n. I. According to the edition of Olivieri 1914, 
p. vii, Philodemus epi nappijciac, consisting of a single roll, contained 6,767 lines of text, 
cf. K. Ohly, Archiv, 7 (1924), 220, while [Tepi xaxov is said to have contained 9,093 lines: 
ibid. 208 (because the text is preserved under four separate inventory numbers, P Herc. 1008/ 
1424/ 1457/1675, it is impossible to know if this was a single roll). In both cases the editors 
have badly miscalculated, forgetting to divide by two as required by the methods of tabula- 
tion used by the scribes in these cases (two half-hexameter length lines are counted as one 
criyoc). For lengths of other Herculaneum treatises, see Bassi 1909; Dorandi 1987; Cavallo 
1983, 14-16. 

5 Hammerstaedt 1992, 14. $ Mangoni 1993; Janko 1991, 62 n. 346. 

? Already Gomperz thought that De pietate as a whole consisted originally of at least two 
papyrus rolls (see his letter to Diels, cit. p. 32 n. 1), as did Philippson (1921) 356, 361-2. But 
this was based solely on their understanding of zapaypádjew at the conclusion of 
P Herc. 1428 col. 15,23 (Henrichs 19744, 26) and the fact that it is followed by the end of 
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ing the first part of De pietate simply ended at some point, and that 
a new roll likewise began again. This need not mean that it began with 
a new book.' We are unfortunately missing the complete entry in the 
subscriptio, in E Herc. 1428 where BiBAiov Ë (or simply 8^) would have 
appeared following (or underneath) the title, if this were a second 
book. But there are no cross-references or other indications among 
the surviving fragments of a division into different books. At P Herc. 
1428 col. 15,14-19 Philodemus speaks of the treatise as divided into 
pép, not books. 

So it remains to determine exactly where the new roll began, and 
which fragments should be assigned to it. In the one thematic division 
explicitly signalled in the text (see 2479—96, introducing the criticism 
of the poets), there can have been no division between two papyrus 
rolls. For P Herc. 247/242 (which contain texts from the criticism of 
the poets) also contain texts from the discussion of justice and fear of 
the gods clearly belonging to the discussion of that topic in P Here. 
1610 and 229 (from the first part of the work). This contextual coher- 
ence is confirmed by the physical links between 247/242 and 1610, 
and by the new join between P Herc. 242 and P Herc. 229 (cols. 74-5). 
On the other hand, the division cannot have fallen before the 229 
sequence, because that would leave the first roll with less than 90 
columns, which would be too few, leaving the second roll with 
a disproportionately greater number of columns. If the treatise had 
been divided proportionately, the division between rolls would fall 1.6 
stichometric blocks after U), i.e. shortly after (the second) A.: 

The exact stichometric point at which the catalogue of poets began 
can be determined with some precision (though as just demonstrated, 
a roll (Philippson emended the stichometry to suit), and so carries no independent weight. 
But see 3(d) below. 


For the general equivalence roll = book see Canfora 1974, 9-11; Dorandi 19886, 25 
with n. 1. But there are exceptions to this rule, apparently generated, as in the present case, 
by exceptionally expansive works: e.g. Philodemus, On Poems 5 (P Herc. 1538, discussed 
above); one recension of the the fourth book of Philodemus'’ Rhetoric was similarly divided 
into two rolls, without beginning a new book (see Dorandi, ZPE 82 (1990), 82-4; Scott 
188 5). So also Euclid. Elem. (sce T. Dorandi, Prometheus, 12 (1986), 225). Still wider compari- 
sons may be useful: Thucydides book 1 would run to roughly 13,000 lines (433 columns) if 
copied in the format of De pietate. But Thucydides 1. 1-88 (two-thirds of book 1 = sI pages 
of OCT) is said to be 2,000 criyor long (Dion. Hal. Thuc. p. 339. 14-16 U.-R.). It had 
obviously been copied in a format that could accommodate the entire first book in a single 
roll. 

? [n this case the length of each papyrus roll would have been c.13.5 m. (average column 
* intercolumnium width 7.2 cm. x 343). As Mario Capasso points out to me, a single roll 
twice this length would be inconceivable. 
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this cannot have been the beginning of a papyrus roll). For from the 
beginning of the catalogue, after its introduction in column 86, we 
have 1 column of 1610, the remaining columns of 247/242 (12 col- 
umns, with some lost columns of 1610 in between), 7 columns of 1088 
(in reversed sequence, with some missing columns in between), plus 2 
interleaved columns of 433 —1.e. 20 + columns, before the stichomet- 
ric E in 1088 fr. 6 (see vol. ii). This notation means that $ x 200 or 
1,000 lines = 33 columns have elapsed since the stichometric letter O. 
Given the 20 + columns that we know must have preceded the letter 
E, and allowing for some loss of text, this would place the beginning of 
the catalogue of poets at about the letter A (or slightly before, allowing 
for a greater degree of loss). This coheres well with the evidence that 
the first part of the treatise (1.e. up to col. 86, the introduction to the 
catalogue of poets) ran to somewhere between @ and W or slightly 
afterwards. Thus the catalogue of poets will have begun, at the conclu- 
sion of the first part of the treatise, near the end of the first roll 
containing De pietate, and continued through the end of the 247/242- 
1610 sequence, which has been shown to be physically part of that roll. 
P Herc. 1088 (which exhibits no physical link with the 247/242-1610 
sequence) will then be the earliest extant part of the second roll (see 
vol.ii). One would expect the new roll to begin with new stichometry 
(i.e. I. 1, then A, etc.), rather than that the stichometry should be 
continuous across both rolls. In this case the 247/242-1610 sequence 
will have been the midollo of the first roll of the treatise,? while 1088 


' Schober 1988, 70 with n. 15, assuming the criticism of the poets to be both the 
beginning of a roll and the beginning of the treatise proper, wished to emend the E of 1088 
fr. 6 to ©, thus allowing two more stichometric blocks (= 13 columns) to accommodate the 
fragments of 247/242 and 1610 (which he called the ‘praefatio’ of the treatise) before the 
stichometric numeral zero. The textual constraints of the link (unknown to Schober) 
between the 247/242//1610 sequence and 229 now rule out this approach; in addition 
we know on the basis of the column-totals recorded in the lower margins of P Herc. 1428 frr. 
1 and 9 (see above, p. 69 with n. 3) that the stichometric count had already completed 
two stichometric alphabets at the end of P Herc. 1428 (rather than only one, as Schober 
thought). 

? Thus the entire sequence P Her. 229, 1610, 247/242 will have been a fragmented 
midollo from which the outer layers of the first papyrus roll (1077// 1098) were detached. Not 
all the midolli survived as completely as that of e.g. P Herc. 1428. No trace survives any 
notation that might have signalled the end of the roll that contained the first part of De 
pietate (without ending the treatise), as there is at the end of P Herc. 1423, the first roll of Rhet. 
4 (i. 147 Sudhaus) 1b eic óvo zé mpórepov (however, in the second roll, P Herc. 1007, the 
subscriptio r- eic Šúo ro Sevrepov (reported by Scotti in HV XI) is not recorded on the 
original disegno, and is not visible on the extant papyrus). The parallels provided by Philod. 
Rhet. 4 and Poem. $ (also single books divided into two rolls) show that the narrative itself 
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(which alternates with 433) will have been the outer layers of the 
second roll. 


(g) Orthography and Handwriting 


The text of De pietate! exhibits features of Hellenistic orthography 
(iotacism, lack of assimilation, etc.) found in most of the Herculaneum 
papyri of Philodemus.? For instance e, is commonly found for long :: 
1549 éy]ewocxe[7]o; « sometimes (but not usually) for e e.g. 538 
vroTivov; 1562 Owov; Schober 1988, 96 Mipaxicxouc; P Herc. 1428 
col. 5,6 (Henrichs 1974, 15) Tpnvnv. Iota mutum, consistently written 
adscript, is sometimes omitted (1685, 1689 zracn). Similarly, it is occa- 
sionally written superfluously and in error: 1590 €rn{t}, ovrox passim 
(but Schober 1988, 87: Cam] apparently the original and primitive 
nominative). Lack of assimilation, e.g. v followed by a labial or guttural 
(e.g. 1338-9 cwrepi[Aag]|Bávew) is common; but sometimes we get 
assimilation according to classical conventions: 1954 ào Biel, 2498 
ép travri. There is a deliberate attempt to avoid hiatus.) Elision is 
common, both in monosyllables and disyllables, a feature which must 
be taken into account in evaluating proposed restorations. 

In syllabification at line-ends the scribe divides consistently before 
consonants. Two identical consonants are usually separated. In the case 
of two non-identical consonants: liquids cohere with the latter syllable 
in division, as in 824-5 v7ropu|uvncKew; 2500-1 évgA(Q9a|[ yp] uévov. 
Labials or gutturals (but not liquids) before dentals cohere with 
the dental in division (except for yó): e.g. 1280-1 é€|[x]retvw. When 


will simply have run on continuously across the end and beginning of rolls, without 
conclusion or new introduction. P Herc. 1538, the second of the two rolls containing one 
recension of Poem. 5, indicates in its subscriptio that the book was divided into two rolls: 
PirAodHpov | Hepi momudrey | [ro]ù € | [ro]v etc úo | [7o F (Mangoni 1993, 107, 164). 
Note that there is no trace of the beginning of such a notation in the subscriptio of De pietate 
in P Herc. 1428 (see 3(d) below), which suggests that it was the end of a work or book, rather 
than the division between two parts of the same book or work. 


Since both rolls (see (f) above) containing De pietate were written by the same scribe 
in the same format following the same conventions, the observations in this and the 
following section pertain equally to both parts of the treatise. 

These are for the most part texts copied in the ist c. BC. The rolls containing Epicurus’ 
ep dvcewc, on the other hand, were probably produced at Athens in the 2nd c. Bc and 
exhibit a different set of orthographical features: see Sedley 1973, 11. For treatments of 
orthography and syllabification in the Herculaneum papyri see MGrHerc and R. Philippson, 
NJCIPh 12 (1909), 4-11. 

3 For the concept of hiatus, see 3(c) below. On Philodemus' avoidance of hiatus generally 
see Strathmann 1892 (15-18 on De pietate). 
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syllable-final c is followed by a syllable beginning with a consonant, 
it remains: 825-6 dvauéc|rov. In composition De compound 
words) division may occur after the prepositional element (2351—2 
ava|xomrovrec; 433-4 curv|apcOpeicBac). But the prepositional element 
itself may be divided (204-5 zra|paAeizrecBac), even when its final 
vowel is elided (2282-3 7[a]|pédocav). Finally occurring consonants, 
especially short prepositions and negatives with their following words, 
are regarded virtually as phonetic units in syllabification: 521-2 €]|« 
TOV OvTWY; 1518-19 Ka{e}|« THC; 1679-80 ov|x am’ éuog: 2036-7 |£ 
abr; 2232-3 €|voxAetv. This includes consonants rendered final by 
elision: 1085-6 zralp’ avrovc; 1674-5 ĝia rov|T' ovx €rei0ev; 2039-40 
die ouéëc, Short final vowels are regularly elided. Long final vowels are 
sometimes written in prodelision with a following short vowel, or, in 
the case of diphthongs, written in crasis. 

The papyrus is written in a large, very round uncial hand of the first 
century BC.! The hand is carefully written with only a moderately 
rapid ductus.? Elegant, consciously stylized serifs appear occasionally 
(especially on descenders of iota and kappa); there are few ligatures 
between letters. The typology of the hand is virtually unique among 
the Herculaneum papyri. The most distinctive feature is its rotundity, 
as exhibited by the large, round epsilon and theta, the bulbous, slighdy 
squashed phi with a long serifed cross-stroke, and the triangular- 
shaped alpha (often mistaken for delta by the copyists) with its broad, 
elongated loop on the lower left. The alpha is made in three strokes (cf. 
Turner and Parsons 1987, 2), starting with the long, almost horizontal 


' The hand of the extant papyrus fragments of the first part of De pietate (e.g. P Herc. 229 
fr. 9) is identical with that of P Herc. 1428, which forms part of the same treatise. With the 
exception of 242 and 247, there is at least one extant fragment from each series (1077, 1098, 
229,437,1610, 1788). For a sample, see Pls. 2-4, 8, and the photograph of three columns from 
P Herc. 1428 published in Cavallo 1983, tav. 25, which exhibit the relevant features. For 
identifications of the other papyri see (d) above. Cavallo 1983, 37, 45, 53, 64 and Dorandi 
19886 note that the two scorze catalogued as P Herc. 242 and 247 (one under each number) 
and the scorza 1077 fr. 1 (23) are writen in a hand (‘anonimo XVII) different from that of 
P Herc. 1428. Examination of these scorze, however, revealed that not only do these fragments 
not correspond with any of the known texts of 242 and 247, nor to any known part of 
De pietate, but also that they themselves are not written in the same hand. Since their con- 
tent is also demonstrably different from that of De pietate, | conclude that these scorze 
were miscatalogued under the inventory numbers 242, 247, and 1077. See above, p. 53 n. 3. 
p. $4 n. 1. 

For a palaeographical description, see Cavallo 1983, 34-5, 51-2 (his 'anonimo XII’ 
in ‘gruppo H^). Comparable hands are P Berol. 46 (BKT 5.1) and the documentary script 
employed in BGU 998 (Schubart, Pap. Graec. Berol. (1911), tab. 10), datable to ror Bc. The 
hand of De pietate is somewhat later, perhaps as late as the middle of the tst c. Bc. 
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A eoo 


FiG. 4. Formation of alpha, eta, epsilon, phi, and omega 


bottom made from right to left, then the loop at the left rising to the 
apex, finishing with a curving descent to the lower right. Typical 
letters are illustrated in Fig. 4. The scribe writes eta in three strokes, 
adding serifs, and epsilon and omega in two separate strokes, lifting the 
pen after each; tau and upsilon in three strokes.' The size of the letters 
(c.0.6 cm. in average height and width) does not differ considerably, 
with the number per line varying from 11 to 15, but regularly main- 
taining 13—14. 

Spacing between letters decreases towards line-ends. The columns 
exhibit moderate drift of the left-hand margin to the left (Maas's law). 
Average height of columns is 12.8 cm., with the number of lines per 
column varying from 28 to 35, though a majority are between 29 and 
33. There is a lower number of lines (c.29) per column early in the 
treatise (1077// 1098) than in the later part: the columns of P Herc. 1428 
range randomly from 31 to 35 lines per column. The widths of col- 
umns vary widely, together with the variation in number of letters per 
line. But column plus intercolumnium remains consistent throughout, 
c.7.2 cm. 

Punctuation, when indicated, is marked by a blank space, some- 
times accompanied by a paragraphos in the margin (especially for 
full stop), although it is uncertain how regularly and accurately and 
consistently the copyists represented both spacing and paragraphoi. 
(Only where these actually occur in the papyrus or apograph have 
I represented them in the diplomatic, left-hand text, and they are 
omitted in the right-hand text). Empty space at line-ends is some- 
times occupied by an angular-shaped space-filler, several times by an 
asteriskos.? 

Cavallo 1983, 35, 52 tentatively suggests that the hand of De pietate 
is identical with that of P Her. 1020 (Chrysippus, On Dialectical 
Virtues). As he notes, however, the latter exhibits additional features 


' Cf. the illustration in Turner-Parsons 1987, 2. 2 See (h) below. 
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normally associated with later hands.' Further investigation into the 
typology of these ill-exampled and less studied first-century-Bc hands 
remains a major desideratum. 


(h) Corrections and Scholia 


Interlinear and marginal corrections appear occasionally in the text.: 
Judged from those corrections preserved on extant papyrus fragments 
(e.g. 1599 = P Herc. 229 fr. 9,11) and their representations in the 
apographs, all corrections appear in the same hand as the main text. It 
is to be presumed that the scribe, after writing his text, checked his 
own work against the exemplar from which he copied. This he did 
rather thoroughly, judged from the preserved portion of the text. 
There are few errors in copying which remain after correction as 
egregious as that at l. 2049 = P Herc. 229 fr. 6, 18 where the scribe left 
uncorrected the dittography evdac{da}oviav. The presumed exist- 
ence of an exemplar rules out the possibility of an autograph or 
transcription by dictation. 

Two types of correction occur commonly: (1) the addition of 
omitted letters above the line for insertion, and (2) the correction of 
letters written in error by adding the correct letter(s) directly above 
the one(s) to be deleted. One additional form of correction deserves 
to be discussed, since it has escaped the scrutiny of previous editors: 
namely the use of a suprascript point of expunction in the papyrus to 
delete mistakenly written letters.* The point was so small that it was 
often overlooked by the copyists, and may have occured in more 
places than we know, without being represented on the apographs.; 


r: Cf. P Lit. Lond. 27 (Kenyon, Classical Texts (1891), tab. 8), datable to the 2nd c. ap. The 
hand of P Herc. 1020 may be as late as the Ist c. AD. 

* I give a list of the location of each correction (in the first part of De pietate only): 
l. 166 (N 1098 fr. 27,22); 360 (N 1077 fr. 16,14); 450 (N 1077 fr. 17,19); $26 (N 1077 fr. 18,8); 
$82 (N 1098 fr. 16,4); 667 (N 1098 fr. 14,2); 729. 736 (N 1098 fr. 13,4 and 11);813 (N 1077 
fr. 10,3); 868 (N 1077 fr. 11,28); 889 (N 1098 fr. 9,19); 1004 (N 1077 ff. 7,18); 1059 (N 1098 
fr. 9,15); 1174 (N 1077 Neapolitan fr. 3,15 bis); 1207 (N 1098 fr. 4,19); 1283, 1284 (N 1077 
Neapolitan fr. 2,8, 2,9); 2237 (N 242 fr. 7,4). 

3 Judged, that is, from obvious uncorrected errors; but it is uncertain to what exact 
degree cruces in the text are due to errors in copying on the part of the scribe (as opposed 
to errors introduced by the disegnatori). 

4 ‘Cancel dots’ in the terminology of Turner-Parsons 1987, 8, 16 (with discussion); 
visible in pls. 13, 15, 16, 27, 34, 67, 72. 

Points of expunction appear in ll. 582 (in N, the only apograph, and HV? ID and 969 (in 
N' and HV? II, but not in N?), where they delete obviously superfluous letters. Also at 840 
(in N', HV? II, but not in N?) as discussed below. 
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This was recently confirmed when a new fragment of P Herc. 1077 
(Neapolitan fr. 3 containing ll. 1-14 of the apograph) came to light 
(Pl. 2). The first apograph of this fragment (Ni) reads (in l. 1283) 
ceuvovrarov, manifestly a miswriting of the superlative ceuvórarov 
and rightly corrected with a point of expunction over the nu, which 
also appears in HV? II, but is omitted in Nš, the copy of N'. In 
the absence of the papyrus, this might have been suspected to be 
a conjecture on the part of the disegnatori or the learned academici 
advising them. When the new fragment was recently discovered 
among the unidentified scorze in the Officina dei Papiri Ercolanesi,' 
it vindicated the reading of N! and HV? II, for the expuction point 
over the nu is clearly visible on the papyrus.? This sheds significant 
light on the relationship of witnesses: N! was made directly from the 
papyrus, while the engraving HV? II was taken directly from N'. 
Likewise N? was drawn as a fair copy of Nt, probably with minimal 
comparison with the extant papyrus, if any, and it introduced more 
omissions and careless errors. There are likewise duplicate apographs 
of O 1077 fr. 2 and 3 (but only one of O 1077 fr. 1). As a result, for 
O 1077 fr. 3 (= N fr. r) no less than five witnesses must be collated: 
two separate copies of N, two of O, and the engraving of N! in 
HV? Il. The papyrus itself has not existed since 1790. P Herc. 1077 
is the only part of De pietate for which we have multiple apographs 
of this sort (apart from P Herc. 1428 for which we have O and N, 
the latter in two copies). The dependencies among these witnesses 
can only be determined, and the question of whether or not 
the copists of the copies or the engravers of HV? II had access 
to more of the papyri than survive today can only be answered 
only through careful collation. In the case of P Herc. 1077, N? is an 
imperfect copy of N!, HV? II a closer one. In the case of other 
papyri for which we do not have multiple apographs, but where its 
readings differ from N or O, HV? II deserves an extra degree of 
scrutiny, in case it was made from an original apograph which was 
later lost or discarded after the execution of the extant fair copy 
apograph. 

A similar case can be seen at l. 840 where N? presents simply 
JOENOAIAC, but N! has JOENOAIAC with a point of expunction 


! See above, p. 57 n. 1. 

? Several other differences of detail confirm the dependence of HV? II on N', or less 
likely, upon the papyrus itself: at the end of l. 1280 the HV? ll represents the full form of the 
asteriskos, drawn by N' and confirmed by the papyrus, where N? has simply a X. 
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over the nu, an omicron over the lambda, and a minute gamma over 
this omicron: 


OENOAIAC 


The suprascript point indicates that nu is to be deleted; the suprascript 
omicron and gamma to be inserted after the original lambda. HV? II 
has represented the interlinear correction with precision, but has un- 
fortunately corrupted the Al to N. In this case the papyrus unfortu- 
nately does not exist to confirm N', but it clearly represents the most 
primitive and accurate reading, JeoAoyiac. HV? II, though it includes 
a corruption, is more precise than N?, perhaps a clarification based on 
someone's autopsy of the papyrus (now lost). 

The text of the first part of De pietate contains no extended scholi- 
astic notation. The apparently anomalous placement of several para- 
graphoi may represent a reader's notation for change of topic, 
comparable to the use of the diple obelismene in P Herc. 1428.' An 
asteriskos? sometimes, and a caret-shaped sign quite frequently, appear 
in the text of De pietate lest the scribe leave space at line-end,? but not 
as critical signs. By comparison with works such as Philodemus' De dis 
and Rhetorica 2-3, De pietate contains only very few scholia or extensive 
correction and revision. For one example see P Herc. 243 fr. 3 (from the 
second part of the treatise) where in the lower margin another and 
rather cursive hand has penned two lines basically summarizing the 
references to Il. 2. 513 ff. and 16. 184 ff. in ll. 9-12 of that fragment.* 

The absence of extended scholiastic comment in the text 1s hardly 
surprising, especially in the light of the scholarly, almost doxographic 
character of the work. There is, however, a kind of (secondary) scholi- 
astic tradition connected with the text of De pietate as represented by 
a corrupt scholiastic report (probably from a doxographic source) 
cited by St Ambrose: 


' Cf. 1699, where the paragraphos seems to fall at the close of the discussion of Socrates, 
just as in P Herc. 1428 the diple obelismene indicates a transition from one philosopher to 
the next (for which see Henrichs 1972, 94-6 with n. 96). But the paragraphos almost always 
coincides with sentence-end, and so may be simply be a mark of punctuation here. 

2 See (g) above. 

j ‘End-fillers’: Turner-Parsons 1987, 5 n. 12 with bibliography. See e.g. 2055, 2113. 

+ See Henrichs 1972a, 86 and n. 58 with critical apparatus on ll. 9712; cf. go and n. 79. 

5 Epist. (classis 1) 63.13 (= Epicurus spicilegium fr. 3852 Us.). For the emendation, see the 
apparatus criticus in the edition of M. Zelzer, CSEL 82/3 (Vienna, 1982), 241-2 (part 14.13, 
ll. 133—7). Written to the church at Vercellae in 396, the letter exhibits considerable famili- 
arity with the writings of Epicurus, Hermarchus (‘Demarchus’ codd.), and Philodemus, 
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atque hic (sc. Epicurus) quam alienus a vero sit, enam hinc deprehenditur, 
quod voluptatem in homine deo auctore creatam adserit principaliter, sicut 
Philominus (filominus aut filuminus codd., Philodemus cont. editores Maurini) 
eius sectator in epitornis suis disputat, et huius allegat Stoicos esse auctores 
sententiae. 


And so far is Epicurus from the truth, that he also thinks that physical 
pleasure arises in humans with God as its source, as his follower Philominus 


argues in his epitomes, and claims further that the Stoics are the originators 
of this idea. 


Philippson was the first to perceive that this is very probably a con- 
fused reference to Philodemus' De pietate, since Philodemus' is a very 
likely correction for the name of Ambrose's corrupted source. Phi- 
lippson connected this observation with his theory (discussed above) 
that P Herc. 1098 was originally an epitome or revision of 1077. 
However, there are now no longer any grounds to suppose that an 
epitome, second edition, or copy of the work ever existed.? Philode- 
mus is not the only candidate for the corrupt nomen. Another possibil- 
ity is Philonides, a second-century-Bc Epicurean philosopher resident 
at the Seleucid court at Antioch, who is at least known to have 
produced epitomes of Epicurean works for circulation there among 
‘idle youths’. In Ambrose's text, epitomis may translate an original 
émurouatc. We have no other notice that there existed true epitomes of 
any of Philodemus' works, though some of the extant treatises are 
based on cxoAa: of his teacher Zeno and incorporate this term in their 


who are cited in order to refute them, and Ambrose expects his audience to know what he 
is talking about: see W. Schmid 1961, 787; Liebich 1954; Ferguson 1990, 2315-16. 


! See Philippson 1921, 369—64, first suggested in Hermes, 51 (1916),607; cf. id. 1938, 2463, 
Dorandi 1990, 2354; Ferguson 1990, 2315-16. On the fragment see further Liebich 1954, 
116-31, though his treatment cannot be recommended in all respects: see below, p. 80 with 
nn. 1-2. 

? As Philippson believed. His theory of the epitome of De pietate, directly controverted 
by the physical link between P Herc. 1077 and 1098, is discussed in (/) above. Dorandi 19886 
compares Philippson’s theory of the epitome of De pietate in noting that the two scorze 
catalogued as P Herc. 242 and 247 are written in a hand different from that of P Herc. 1428. 
Now that autopsy has shown that these scorze were miscatalogued under the inventory 
numbers 242 and 247,the existence of an epitome or second edition of De pietate can be laid 
to rest once and for all. See (d, (d), and (g) above. 

3 See P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, i (Oxford, 1972), 320-6: ii. 601-3. 

4 Incerti auctoris Bioc PiAwvidou (P Herc. 1044) in W. Crónert,'Der Epikureer Philonides', 
Sitz. Preuß. Akad. d. Wiss. 1900 / 2. 942-9 (= Crónert 1975, 36-91); cf. id., Die Epikureer in 
Syrien’, JOAI 19 (1907), 145—7, and the new text by Gallo 1980, 23-166 at fr. 14,3-10 (p. 46 
Cronert, 68 Gallo): rerógxev | Ae véow dpyoic o$eAMpovc xai | [r]ac émropac zou) | 
éricroÀov. 
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titles. Philodemus' ep mappnciac (P Herc. 1471), for example, bears 
the subscriptio: @.Àoó%uo[u ] | r&v Kar’ émropny é£eipyacpévov mepi 
nOwv «ai Biwy rov Zy9vovo|c cxo]Aov | [ ] | 9 ¿cz mepi mapp[n]cíac 
(cf. P Herc. 1389 éx rwv Z*jvavoc cxoÀov, and see Catalogo, pp. $3—5). 
Might not Ambrose's epitomis suis characterize Philodemus' writings 
by their dependence on Zeno's teachings? This would support the 
thesis that St Ambrose does indeed refer here to Philodemus and his 
Hep evceBeiac, at the same time as it explains the mystifying attribu- 
tion! in Ambrose's text of the view of divine pleasure (a view that can 
only have been an Epicurean one) to the Stoics. A plausible explana- 
tion is that Ambrose mistook a reference in Philodemus’ De pietate to 
his teacher Zeno of Sidon (the Epicurean) for a reference to Zeno of 
Citium (the Stoic), then generalized the point to the Stoics at large.? 
Zeno of Sidon himself wrote a treatise Tepi evceBeiac.3 Zeno's name 
appears prominently in Philodemus' De pietate at 1. 1466, where a debt 
to him is indicated.* If this explanation is correct, the citation from St 
Ambrose could be a reference to the Herculaneum treatise, as depend- 
ent upon the De pietate of Zeno Epicureus. 

A similar kind of secondary, commentary tradition connected with 
De pietate is, of course, Cicero's adaptation of the work in book 1 of De 
natura deorum,’ which similarly served as a mediator between Philode- 
mus and the use of its contents, especially for argumentation against 
the pagan gods, by the Christian apologists. 


' Defended unconvincingly by Liebich 1954, 116-31. 

love this ingenious suggestion to Michael Wigodsky. Philodemus history of philoso- 
phers (PcAocédwy cuvrafic) and perhaps other of his works were known to Diogenes 
Laertius (10. 3, cf. 24); Sextus Empiricus knew the books of Demetrius the Laconian: for the 
later tradition see Ferguson 1990; Castner 1988; Clay 1989; 1992; M. J. Edwards, CQ? 41 
(1991), 563-66. For what it is worth, St Ambrose would not be the only reader of De pietate 
to have so confused the two Zenos (see commentary below on 1466). 

For which see Philod. pòc rove [--] (P Herc. 1005) col. 10,20 in Angeli 1988, 176 = 
Angeli-Colaizzo 1979, 75 fr. 12. 

Zeno himself is cited at 1465-8 for a debt to his works (see also on 60, 634-6); 
Philippson (1921) 388, 393. Zeno's name is preserved only in the first passage, and restored 
by Philippson (1921, 388, 393) in the other two (a very probable restoration at 634—6; only 
a possibility at 60). 

Reflections of the first part of De pietate in Cicero's De nat. deor. are treated in 3(d) below 
and in the commentary. For Cicero's adaptation of the second part, see Diels, Dax. Gr. 126- 
7; Philippson 1920, 363—6; id. 1939, 27-31; Pease 1955,1. 39-42; Henrichs 1972a, 81-2 with 
n. 37; 19744, 8-10; 19754, 6-8. For its parallel tradition in the Christian apologists, of which 
the citation from Ambrose discussed above may be considered one further example, see 
Münzel 1883,2; Dietze 1896; Geffcken 1907, pp. xvii-xix,69, 161, 226; W. Schmid 1961,706, 
807-9; Henrichs 19724, 67 n. 51,69 n. 71, 72 n. 88; id. 1975, 6-8. 
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3. THE WORK 


(a) Literary Form 


The form of the treatise is a prose discussion, of a type so ill-defined 
as hardly to merit description under the generic heading ‘diatribe’, 
though it certainly displays some of the formal and rhetorical features 
which have come, in modern times at least, to be associated with 
that term. | 

The author of De pietate himself refers to his work as a Aóyoc, a most 
general and colourless designation, which he further specifies as on 
behalf of Epicurus on the point of piety’.' The first part of De pietate 
consists of a series of apologetic arguments on this subject, the second 
part an attack on poetic and philosophical ‘authorities’ praised by Stoic 
opponents of the Epicureans. Since the author accepts as a literary 
fiction (for the purposes of argument) the possibility that Epicurus 
might actually have been tried on charges of impiety, it is hard to resist 
the supposition that the treatise (and especially its first part) has at least 
some generic and thematic affinity with the large body of popular 
Socratic literature of an apologetic type on this topic. 

Another designation for the type of writing encountered in De 
pietate (as exemplified in the titulature of the Herculaneum papyri) is 
that of vrouvýuara ('notations',sometimes rendered ‘commentaries’), 
which of course need not refer to a commentary in the modern sense, 
but may be used to describe the discussion of a philosophical topic 
under various heads and by way of discursive paraphrase of the work 
or thought of one or more authors. Thus the author follows 
a characteristic method of composition by compilation,? enumerating 
as many exempla as possible, while elaborating only a select few. 
Thus the narrative in the first part takes the form of lists of instances 
in which Epicurus and his friends could be shown, for example, 
to have argued for the existence of gods, participated in traditional 
rites or worship, and avoided social and political prosecution, before 
embarking on an account of how suspicions against philosophers (for 


' róv nepi ric eU|ceBeiac Aóyov rc | xar’ 'Emíixovpov (P Herc. col. 15,23 Henrichs 
19744, 26). ? See below, p. 82 n. 4. 

3 See Henrichs 1972a, 67. Often associated with Alexandrian poetics, the method of 
suggesting the many while elaborating only one or two instances as typical is characteristic, 
for example, of Cicero's philosophical prose, especially the theological works. Cf. Pease 
1955. vol. i, introd., pp. 12-13 n. 8. 
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their views on the gods) had developed in the course of human 
history. The detailed catalogues of the false views of poets! and phi- 
losophers? on the gods from the second part of De pietate may be 
compared in this respect, while in the first part the author quotes 
Epicurus’ own Paradebeispiel of notorious atheists.? 

The author knows his subject well, and cites from authors and 
works from memory (thus often without the benefit of direct quota- 
tion), and at times he may be loosely paraphrasing from another, 
similar treatise.* He refers with frequency to his opponents (though 
rarely by name),at least in part as a rhetorical or structuring device (see 
on 297-8). In composing, he carefully followed an outline of topics.‘ 
He employs a kind of popular or informal lexicon, at times colourful, 
which would not be out of place in the prose of Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius; he takes a certain delight in reeling off technical philosophi- 
cal terminology when he comes to list the arguments offered by 
Epicurus and his friends about the gods. The treatise will have been 
addressed either to a programmatic reader or, more likely, an aristo- 
cratic patron. At several points the author rises to a high pitch of 
emotion? and more than once mildly exhorts his reader to a studied 
observance of Epicurean doctrine, and of the divine.* 

In genre, De pietate falls into that category of Greek monographs 
(cuyypappara) termed "mepi-Literatur' by F Leo.“ More specifically, 


! Henrichs 1975a; Schober 1988. Henrichs 19744. 

3 Lines 519-30. On the Epicurean index atheorum and its transmission in antiquity see 
Winiarczyk 1976; 1984; Lefkowitz 1987; 1989; Davies 1989; Obbink 1989, and the 
commentary on 522-35. Hellenistic histories of philosophy often took the form of lists 
(cuvrá£e«) of teachers and their pupils, as the Indices Stoicorum and Academicorum from 
Herculaneum show. Cf. Rawson 1985, 80 who notes in this connection how frequently in 
our sources mention is made of whom a man had worked under. 

* Probably by the Epicurean Zeno of Sidon in the first part of the treatise, cited by name 
at 1466; he also wrote a Tepi evceBeiac. The second part is very likely derived from Zeno's 
attack on contemporary Stoics (Diogenes of Babylon's epi ric 'A0mvac is named). There 
was other such Epicurean prose literature available: cf. the epi de of the Epicurean 
Phaedrus; see Henrichs 19724,81 with n. 37 with further discussion. 

A dtaipecic made up of multiple uépn:see P Herc. 1428 col. 15,13-23 (Henrichs 19744a, 
25), and below, Introd. to commentary. For a clearly preserved transition see 
ll. 2479-82. 

é Asa reference to the ‘good king’ shows: see below on 2438-48: other direct allusions to 
the reader or addressee at 2043-58, 2496-2500. 

? For similar shifts in registers of emotion, see esp. the highly rhetorical conclusion of 
Philodemus' De Morte 4, with the analysis of Gigante 1983, 115-234. 

* See in particular 2043-58 (cf. 1277-1305). 

° ‘Didymos zept AnpocBévouc’, NGG 1904, 254-61 = Ausgewählte kleine Schriften, ii 
(1960), 387-94. Cf. S. West, CQ? 20 (1970), 288-96; G. Arrighetti, ‘Fra erudizione e bio- 
grafia, SCO 26 (1977), 13-67, esp. 43-5 (on mepi- Literatur). 
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it is representative of a large category of writing on the gods, myth, 
and religion of which only scant traces survive. A treatise [Tept evce- 
Beiac is attested already for Pythagoras, a epi de, for Protagoras. 
Plato’s Euthyphro passed in antiquity as Tepi ociórgroc, while the 
second Alcibiades is concerned almost exclusively with the topic of 
prayer. Similarly Aristotle wrote a IIepi cbxijc. Theophrastus wrote 
the famous Hep evceBeiac transmitted by Porphyry; his successor 
Strato of Lampsacus wrote a Hep Bech, Such works— notoriously 
critical of traditional Greek religion — underwent a proliferation in the 
early Hellenistic period: e.g. Heraclides Ponticus’ [Tepi evceBeiac, Eu- 
hemerus' Sacred History and Daimachus of Plataia's Tepi evceBeiac.? 
Philodemus’ De pietate attacks works of similar names by Chrysippus, 
Persaeus, and Diogenes of Babylon, as it recalls those of Epicurus 
and Zeno. Cicero turned it into Latin under the title De natura deo- 
rum (cf. Teo púcewc, De rerum natura). Two common features are 
worth noting in this connection: first, the element of rational- 
ism, which prevails even in the mythological (Apollodorus of Athens, 
IIepi heb) and perihegetical writers (in the historians one may 
compare Diodorus’ use of Euhemerus and Dionysius Scytobra- 
chion).? 

This manifests itself in Philodemus' De pietate especially in the 
critical point of view adopted throughout the treatise. Second, many 
of these works take a historical or anthropological approach to their 
topics. In the present treatise this culture-historical aspect is formally 
reflected in the sequence of topics in certain parts of the narrative (e.g. 
in the discussion of the zpwror àvÜporro: in P Herc. 1077 and of the 
origin of civilization in P Herc. 229, or the chronological presentation 
of philosophers in P Herc. 1428). 

Finally, the general character of the treatise, like many of these 
Greek monographs, may be described as learned and scholarly and at 
times pedantic. Presumably this reflects a contemporary Greek milieu, 
in which writing on religious institutions and their history was almost 


' J. Rist, AJP 106 (1985), 110-13 argues that such a work by Aristotle never existed. But 
his logic requires the postulated corruption in the hypothetical original of the Latin De bona 
fortuna to have occurred earlier than the sources of the catalogue of Aristotle's writings in 
D.L. which attests the title, and this seems unlikely at this date given the influence of 
Neoplatonism required for this reconstruction. The alternative title of Alcib. 2 is epi evyje. 
Origen wrote one (ed. P. Koetschau, Leipzig, 1899). 

3 FHG 2.441-2; Plut. Lys. 12. 439 E-440 A. ) See Rusten 1982. 
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completely in the hands of professional scholars,' either grammatia or 
philosophers.? 


(b) Theme 


[n view of the fragmentary state of the earliest preserved portions of 
the treatise, it would be pointless to speculate at length regarding the 
specific terms in which the author set forth the thesis of his work. 
Obviously this dealt with the concept of evcéBera, together with its 
counterpart dc ea, probably as applied to the Epicureans themselves, 
since in the earliest columns of De pietate the author is already at pains 
to defend Epicurus and his followers against detractors on this point, 
and to isolate examples in which true evcéfeia (or dceg eta) could be 
ascertained through statements or actions regarding the gods. Thus the 
concluding words of the treatise describe the work as a whole as an 
account or defence (Aóyoc) according to (or on behalf of) Epicurus on 
the subject of piety. 

Two concepts are recurrent in the treatise: right thinking’ about the 
gods (d ui ra ö ara, vonpara, Be BAD, etxaioc, rapaAoyoTarov, 
émwoeiv, Soyparilew, Sofalew òcirara nepi Deco tH mpoXjbec.— 
especially as reflected in language or commemorated in religious 
ritual) — and ‘harm’, both social and psychological (BMAd B, BAazrew, 
Avr, Auge, aBAaByc, duc eve ia, rapaywdec, acuuddopa roic avOpw- 
roc Soyparicev) stemming from the wrong kind of thinking about 
gods as against the acdaAeca and other advantages provided by the 
right kind. Epicurus, the author argues, had right thinking about the 
gods; for his followers this manifested itself in a kind of sacred clarity 
of thought evident from their writing and acts (especially participa- 
tion in cult). Thus they caused no harm to others through their views, 
and so were not harmed in return, unlike some philosophers. The 
theme of the work is simply that wrong thinking about the gods 
results in psychological, political, and cultural degeneration, as well as 
resulting in social unrest and violence, directed especially against intel- 
lectuals. The author elaborates this point both in the sphere of per- 


' Cf. Rawson 1985, 93 who contrasts in this respect the situation at Rome, where 
members of the pontifical colleges (and therefore citizens of the highest nobility) com- 
monly wrote on these subjects. 

2 Thus at Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 91, Cotta is compelled to remark upon the character of 
Velleius' copious catalogue of philosophers on the gods (drawn by Cicero from De Pietate) 
and express wonder at finding ‘so much learning in a Roman’ (in homine esse Romano tantam 
scientiam). y 'Purgabat auctorem sectae’ (Usener 1887, 103). 
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sonal ethics and on the larger level of social institutions and their 
historical development. Ultimately this was intended to back up the 
claim that the Epicurean zpóAÀnJuc of the gods as perfectly blessed and 
immortal (though not provident towards humans) must be the true 
one. At the same time the author argues that gods do provide benefit 
to humans none the less, in the form of àcódAe«a, a kind of sacred 
indemnity acquired through understanding how false beliefs about the 
divine arose in the first place. This leads the author into an extended 
critical survey, consuming the second part of the treatise, of the earliest 
poets and philosophers (from Thales to Diogenes of Babylon), i.e. 
down to the author's (or rather his source's) contemporary rivals, the 
Stoics, who championed the poets and philosophers as vindicating (or 
at least not contradicting) their own views. 

His purposes for embarking upon this critique, and his primary 
object of attack, are only understandable in the light of the first part of 
the treatise on which it is predicated. This is specifically stated at 
ll. 2479—96: to display as a choros of arch-enemies poets and early 
philosophers who were favourably cited (or might be so cited) by his 
opponents as according with their own views,' and in attacking the 
Epicureans for harming mankind by denying the gods of the myths. In 
this way the topical issues and polemics of the first (apologetic) part of 
the treatise are carried over into the second (critical) part.? After the 
poets the author turns to survey the views of the philosophers them- 
selves (from Thales down to Diogenes of Babylon). The author 
elegantly concludes the treatise with the argument that no one would 
refrain from wrongdoing out of fear of such gods as the poets and 
philosophers portray, as his opponents claimed that some people 
would.* The statements of the Stoics about the gods, in their attempt 
to ‘accommodate’ the poets and philosophers to their own views, are 
shown to be equally risible. This theme continues the author's interest 
in the role of religion in the development of civilization and justice as 
elaborated in the first part of the treatise (cols. 60-86). 


! See the commentary on 2479-2510. This purpose in particular has been insutficiently 
appreciated. See e.g. the criticism of Chrysippus for appealing to the statements of the poets 
as kowai dvvoqai in accord with Stoic views (P Herc. 1428 cols. 6—7, Henrichs 19744, 1618). 

2 See vol. ii. For the prehistorical role of the poets in generating false beliefs about the 
gods, see especially cols. 11, 42, and 60-86; cf. Perelli 1955, 29-56. 

3 On the catalogue and its structure, see Henrichs 19756, 94—6. For the poets, Schober 
1988, 70-2; Henrichs 1975a. 4 P Her. 1428 cols. 14-15 (Henrichs 1974a, 24-5). 
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(c) Style 


The prose-style of De pietate cannot be said to have won any more 
admirers in antiquity, coming as it does during the decline of Asianic 
influence and the revival of classicizing tastes in balanced, artistic, and 
economical prose, than it has in modern times, when not only the 
appreciation of ancient Greek but also the development of modern 
Western languages has been even further conditioned by the canoni- 
zation of those tastes. The diction and pre-Atticist style of the prose, 
given in particular to hyperbaton in sentence structure, in rhetoric to 
digression, ellipsis, excursus, circumlocution, and the occasional 
tirade, is not inconsistent with known writings of Philodemus. Such 
considerations, however, will scarcely substitute for an argument 
for authorship, especially in the light of the homogeneity exhibited 
among the writings of the school (apart from Demetrius of Laconia). 
Since Philodemus' style has been insufficiently studied,? and in itself 
exhibits no small degree of stylistic variation (especially when reca- 
pitulating the work of opponents, e.g. Chrysippus and Diogenes of 
Babylon in P Herc. 1428, or aping a character-type, as in De ira), and in 
order not to prejudice the question of authorship at this point (see (d) 
below), I shall restrict my observations here to the text of De pietate 
alone. 

One distinguishing feature of the style of De pietate is the avoidance 
of hiatus. Elision of short vowels is strictly observed. Long vowels are 
not elided. But they may induce prodelision of a following short or 


! Cicero may be an exception, not only because he may be assumed to have read and 
absorbed the treatise with great interest, and may even reflect its style (e.g. De nat. deor. 1.93), 
but because he refers to Philodemus as perpolitus in the In Pisonem (68—72, cf. 74). He also 
mentions, however, poems by him in that speech, so the reference may be to his refinement 
as an epigrammatist. 

There is no systematic treatment, but see Monet 1993, Introd. 1.3, ‘Le Style’, for 
a detailed description, arguing that Philodemus is the author of the De sensibus, P Herc. 197 
698. For an eloquent if brief description and defence of Philodemus'style, see Sudhaus 1895. 
p. vi. An attempt to characterize Philodemus' style in particulars, and to distinguish it from 
that of other Epicureans, is to be found in W. Schmid 1963. Diels 1916a stresses the 
homogeneity of discourse among Epicureans, of the sort that makes it difficult to identify 
with any certainty the author(s) of the Kuriai Doxai or of the Letter to Pythocles. (Demetrius 
of Laconia, of course, is quite exceptional: see Romeo 1988.) See also Norden 1958.1. 123— 
s: A. Glatzel, De optativi apud Philodemum, Strabonem, Pseudo- Longinum usu (Diss. Trebnitz, 
1913); H. Widmann, Beiträge zur Syntax Epikurs (Tübinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 24; Stuttgart and Berlin, 1935): P. Linde, De Epicuri vocabulis optima Attica alienis 
(Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. 36; Breslau, 1906); 1. L. Thyresson, The Particles in 
Epicurus (Lund, 1977). Additional resources in Monet 1993.85 n. 2. 
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undergo crasis (as may diphthongs: e.g. 461 xav). Such phenomena are 
graphic features, the result of scribal practice, rather than authorial 
style: in general I follow S. L. Radt, ZPE 38 (1980), 56-8 in reserving 
the term hiatus for the juxtaposition of vowels which cannot undergo 
cuvadidy (thus e.g. 76970 ravra | ava is not hiatus but scriptio plena; cf. 
770 cr €yew — both in the same citation of Epicurus, which points 
to inconsistency in scribal practice, not to variation in authorial style). 
Choice of words (e.g. & for ort) is often influenced by a desire to 
avoid hiatus of this sort, and collocatio verborum is sometimes said to be 
a function of this avoidance in Philodemus: e.g. Schober 1988, 70, 
citing 247 fr. 8 (Schober 1988,74) $óBoc dei karéyei de i avrovc. But 
the author could as easily have written öde c $0fos aurouc det karé- 
xet, so that this should instead be regarded as an example of hyper- 
baton. 

The author is given to neologisms (e.g. abstract formations in 
Aa), adopting in places a colourful or colloquial register of 
speech (e.g. 1181-2 ò ho ia] c roic yvdaiorc ; 2340 ob eic uaxpav), but 
at other times rises to a parenthetical rhetorical question or an emo- 
tional climax (see 2032-58, 2333-53). Sarcasm and irony are found not 
infrequently (e.g 696—705). 

Sentences gravitate toward the longish side, often exceeding a col- 
umn in length. In many cases therefore we do not have complete 
sentences from which to judge (though in this respect P Herc. 1428 in 
Henrichs 19744 serves as a control); they are made to seem even longer 
by the lack of the antithesis, parallelism, and periodicity familiar from 
classical Attic prose. There is no postponement of the main verb until 
the thought is complete; often the main verb falls early, with subordi- 
nate clauses straying on. The writer avoids giving the impression of 
having cast the whole thought in his head before writing, as though 
the sentence were 'merely built up in the course of composition, as 
new thoughts and modifications ocurred to the writer' (Bailey 1926, 
173, of Epicurus' Letter to Herodotus). The subject of the genitive 
absolute may appear elsewhere in another clause of the sentence in the 
same or a different case. The use of transitional particles is more casual, 
and more variegated, than in classical Attic prose. Hyperbata of various 
sorts occur, especially attributive adjectives separated from the nouns 
they modify, or genitives separated syntactically from the nouns 
they complete: e.g. 555-9 ro[vro] | r7 crovð mepi vs kowowi[ac 
rav] Ace éudaive| rat pucrnpiwv; 225730 xav Tox 9w|8exa [o]: 

This was in fact an Epicurean hallmark: see Norden 1958, i. 123. 
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lepi d[v]|lc[e]w[c ro]vc npwrove | c à]vOpcrmovc (where the 
effect is to place emphasis on mpwrouc). Unsignalled change of subject 
is common (e.g. 705-7), whether in the interests of variatio or to 
insinuate an impression of carelessness. There is ellipsis (on which see 
Indelli 1988, 159), with the result that the main verb is not always 
repeated at the beginning of each sentence (e.g. 928-40; 1087-9). 
Sometimes a clause subordinate in grammar is preposed in anticipa- 
tion of the main clause (432-54). Rhetorical figures include repetition 
of key words, litotes (2340), praeteritio (364—8), chiasmus. Anaphora of 
the article appears frequently. The author is fond of a related construc- 
tion in particular that is not familiar to classical Attic syntax: namely, 
the formation of indirect discourse in the form of an articular infini- 
tive, 1.e. as subject of a verb of speaking (sometimes understood), for 
example: 7]ap' Avric|0évec 8’ ev pev [7]ox | Ducexan A€yera ro | Kara 
vopov elvai | moÀÀotc Üeovc Kalra Ge $vcw erla According to Anti- 
sthenes in his Physics it is said that many gods exist by convention, but 
only one in reality'.' (For examples in the first part of De pietate see 
ll. 189-201, 489-500; the construction is also frequent in Epicurus.) 
The use of the articular infinitive is fairly habitual. 

The author's method of “composition by compilation’ constitutes 
a stylistic trait in itself, since it presumes particular ways of introducing 
citations of the works of other authors, and of abbreviating their 
contents in paraphrase, stringing together those formations to consti- 
tute an argument.? Much of De pietate consists of lists of examples. 


(d) Title and Authorship 


Of the author and title of the treatise, the apographs of the papyrus 
record only: 


GË 
D 


Traces of both letters can be read on the original papyrus today (Pl. 8). 
These are the vestiges of the colophon of a roll which contained at 
least a part of the treatise.? There is little reason for questioning the 


' Philod. De pietate, p. 72 Gomperz (see vol. ii) = Antisthenes fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi = 
SSR V A 79 Giannantoni, cf. Cic. ND 1. 32. 

2 For examples of the catalogue style in the first part of the treatise see c.g. cols. 19 
and 33. 

! P Herc. 1428 after col. 15,23. On the readings and their transmission, see Henrichs 
19744, 8-9. 
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restoration of the title (in the second line above) as Hep evceBeiac], 
since the work is called a Aóyoc about evcéBera in the preceding, final 
sentence (see the text, below). However, the most obvious supplement 
for the name of the author, D[IAOAHMOY)], is entirely conjectural, 
since there is no evidence which might provide grounds for ruling out 
another very strong contender, namely G( AIAPOY].' Scholars have 
by and large been content with believing that either Philodemus or 
Phaedrus was the author of our text, and it is often assumed that 
nothing very important appears to turn on the question.“ 

In contrast to these relatively uninformative vestiges of the author 
and title, the concluding sentences of the text of P Herc. 1428 are 
extremely enlightening, though they lead to another, different sort of 
quandary, especially with regard to the order of the two main parts of 
De pietate: 


P Herc. 1428 col. 15,13-23 (pp. 25-6 Henrichs) 


13 wc- So this part of the out- 
re kat TOU uép|o]vc line set forth at the start 
rovrov Tc O[ tat] pe- having been sufficiently 

16 CEWC THC KAT’ apxac treated, it would now be 
éxt[e]Oeicnc àro- the appropriate time to 
xpovro[c é]£e[«]pyac- — paragraphein at this point 
pévov KaLpoc ay ei- the Epicurean account of 

20 nfi} Tov mepi THC ev- the topic of piety. 


L4 d - 
ceBeiac Àóyov vi 

9 , » 
car Emixoupov av- 
Tov mapaypadge[t|v. 


Several points deserve notice. First, the author composed the trea- 
tise from an outline (d:aipeciec) which was summarized at the begin- 
ning of the treatise. At the close of P Herc. 1428, he had just completed 
a division (uépoc) of the outline. Second, he explicitly refers to 
a subject of his treatise (and presumably a unit of composition) as 
‘the Aóyoc about piety according to (or, perhaps, as regards) Epicurus’. 
The author, we are told, has decided to mapaypadew this Aóyoc here 
(avrov). Gomperz and Philippson, following Hayter and the other 
early editors of P Herc. 1428, believe that rapaypadóew here means ‘to 


! See Henrichs 19724, 81 n. 37; 1974, 8-10. The authorship of Phaedrus, advanced by 
Hayter 1810, was defended by Petersen 1833 and Krische 1840. 

Throughout the present edition the name Philodemus is used as purely conventional 
to designate the author of De pietate. Likewise the division into two volumes and the 
designation ru9)ka npórepor for the first is purely editorial. 
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add on, to append’,' and consequently take the direct object Aóyov to 
refer to an additional section or book to be appended subsequently. 
They take this appended Aoyoc to be a positive defence of Epicurus’ 
theology. For this reason they group the texts of the present volume as 
the second part of De pietate, following the conclusion of P Herc. 1428 
given above. 

Hayter himself supports this view by adducing the parenthesis, 
which precedes the concluding argument of P Herc. 1428, at cols. 
12,33-13,1 (p. 23 Henrichs): év yap | aAAoic ëmoypaónce|ra, ra d Ma, 
where ra aÀÀa apparently refers to the Stoic and Epicurean positions 
on the perishability and eternal existence of the gods just mentioned 
in digression (col. 12,25-32). This might be construed as a reference 
(forward) to certain columns of P Herc. 1077 and 1098 where the 
Epicurean position on this point is discussed in defence of Epicurus 
(1-636, though Hayter cannot possibly have known these passages, 
since they were not decorticated until after his departure from Na- 
ples). However, the phrase év aAAo«c (sc. BeBAtouc) is a general designa- 
tion. Most probably the author means elsewhere in his own writings :? 
the reference may well be to the third book of Philodemus' De dis. 
While vroypdádew is used in the sense subscribere (in the same book) in 
Philodemus (De mus. 87,22, 93,21), it commonly means simply descri- 
bere, exponere, adumbrare.? Philodemus was in the habit of making vague 
references to his future work, even at what is demonstrably the end of 
a complete treatise.‘ 

There are, however, several instances where Philodemus refers at the 
end of one section or division of a work to the addition of the next. 
None of these examples employ the phrase Aóyov mapaypadew. But 


An interpretation found first in Hayter 1810, 4 (who translated ‘adscribere iuxta"), and 
perpetuated by Spengel 1864, 147 (who paraphrased näher zu entwickeln’). The same view 
was maintained by Schober 1988 on the tenuous grounds of his reconstruction of the 
stichometry., and followed by Henrichs 19742, 26 (hieran anzuschliessen’), cf. 9 n. 24. 

For similar instances, see Cic. De div. 1. 127 id quod alio loco ostenditur with Pease ad loc.: 
ibid. 2. 19 de quo alias; Sen. Quaest. nat. 2. 38. 3; Min. Fel. Oxt. 36. 2. 

3 See Lex. Philod., s.v. vroypaden. 

4 Cf. Delattre 1992, 179-91, esp. 185-7; Puglia 1992, 175-8, and see e.g. near the end of 
On Poems s, cols. 30,34-31,7 Mangoni (end of treatise): As for what kind of content is 
worthy to be included in verses, both these critics, and many of those who have been 
examined before, and who will be considered later, are far from specifying it. 

5 See the instances cited by Henrichs 19744, 9 n. 24. Perhaps most suggestive are the 
concluding lines of De vit. 43,22-7 (referring to the addition of yet another book): «ac rov 
vrournual ric] ov Se | rovrov (i.e. the present treatise) avrov xararavcoyev, | emicuvapoper 
(= addemus) A abro (sc. to the present treatise) zou | mepi rov dÀÀov xaxwv ov | 
Soxipalopev voie, Aoyov. 
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in one case Philodemus uses z=apaypadeu in the sense of describere, 
‘write out’,' namely at De Stoicis 18,1 ff.: ra kaña rov [av0o ] o7reov non 
rapalypadwye[v], Owe àv we OAtyw|rarov xpóvov év Taic éridvoia|«]c 
diaTpiBwuev avrwy;i.e.the belle cose di questi signori’ (Dorandi) are 
to be written out in addition in what follows, in order not to waste 
time in discussing them (these views being themselves self-refuting).? 
Another possible such use of mapaypadew occurs in P Herc. 176 
(Scriptor incertus Epicureus) fr. 5 col. 17,10 ff. (p. 40 Angeli, 43 Vo- 
gliano). The Auctor here quotes a brief passage from an Epicurean 
epistle concerning the death of one Apollodorus, and continues:'and 
when I have written out the things he wrote to Epicurus there con- 
cerning his (sc. Apollodorus") death, even if they appear to anyone to 
be more than what is needful, I shall not appear to have done more 
than what is cc: xai mepi | rH , e [a ]UTo6 poc | Emixov- 
pov a (uge? mrapaypaya« (pap.: rrapaypaijac Vogliano) «at et Tut 
[m pa] [$]avgcera: | mAecova r5[c] xpetac, ov $a|vjcouac To) Ka[t- 
pou]. He then proceeds to relate the contents of the letter in full (see 
Vogliano p. 112). If Wilamowitz's xa[«po?] is correct, as seems likely, 
this expression bears a striking resemblance to the formulation in 
P Herc. 1428 col. 15, above (i.e. it would be cdp for the author to 
rapaypajia? the things that were said in the letter). Despite the 
textual difficulties in the passage (there are at least two other corrup- 
tions), the matter might appear to be settled by the linguistic parallel.“ 

On the other hand, the expression zapaypadóew avro) (= ‘here’, at 


Following Dorandi, I take it so here because the sentence is in fact followed by 
a summary of their views. apaypd ei has this sense of describere (‘write out") in certain 
works of Galen, who uses it to introduce additional citations, in the immediate context, of 
an author's words or views (which are then immediately appended): see e.g. Galen, On the 
Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, ed. Ph. De Lacy (CMG V 4,1,2), part 3: Indices (Berlin, 
1984) s.v. rapaypád«w. Diels, Dox. Gr. 126-7 with n. 1 had argued against taking wapaypa- 
dew at the close of P Herc. 1428 in the sense of adscribendi (sc. coronidem), advocating instead 
the meaning describendi (‘write out’), as at Simpl. De cael. p. 488717 Br.; Hipparch. Ad Phaen. 
1, p. 173 Pet.; Plut. Demetr. 13. 

3 This instance was adduced and properly interpreted as ironical by Schober 1988, 
69 n. 11. 

y If rapaypd ha. here meant concludere, the expression would convey precisely the wrong 
idea: i.e.‘it would be xa«poc for the author to stop writing them out.’ Cf. Philod. Pragm. cols. 
13,677; 27,13 where in spite of difficulties in reconstruction the meaning is apparently 
‘write out. 

4 So also Sext. Emp. Adu math. 10. 351 marks the transition from [Tpoc ducixovc to IT pòc 
HOcxovc: xa«oc 5’ av ein peredABeiv xai èni rovc ro 100v pépoc ie $iÀocoóíac acracape- 
vouc (end of book). The apparently parallel expression xatpoc àv ern is deceptive, and will 
not, of course, decide the meaning of rapaypades here in P Herc. 1428. Cf. [Plut.] Vit. Hom. 
I] 218 évrav@a xaipóc karamavew rov Àóyov (end of treatise). 
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this point’) in the passage from De pietate ought to lead us to expect 
what is writtten out to follow immediately in direct continuation (as 
in the passages just discussed), rather than being separated by a division 
between rolls or books.' And it is certain that the end of a roll 
coincides. Thus the early critics of Gomperz's edition are quick to 
point out? that rapaypadóew can in fact bear the meaning to conclude’ 
( finire, claudere), especially with reference to written units of compo- 
sition, since it commonly means ‘to place the mapaypadoc’ (rapa- 
ypadov Aóy« mapariBévat).4 On this view, the colophon at P Herc. 
1428 col. 15 indicates only the end ofa unit of composition, or the end 
of the treatise as a whole.’ This view receives linguistic support from 
the fact that the derivatives of rapaypádew refer to limiting or con- 
clusion in the Herculanensia, including De pietate itself (see vol. 11): 
Schober 1988, 94 mapaypanroc; P Herc. 1251 col. 16,14: óvcrapá- 
ypadov.5 This can be further seen to involve a topos of which Philo- 


Cf. De vit. 43,23 rovrov avrov (= hic) xararavoyev (end of book); Dem. Lac. De poem. 
col. 66,5—10 dd yap iva py kai Touro | ácupperpov norhcwjpev r0 vrósvopa, xa|0dmep ró 
mpwrov, avrov | xararavco(t) rnv ypaġ[ýv (followed by a brief address to the dedicatee 
Nero, the colophon, and the end of the book); Philod. Poem. $, col. 29,7-18 (after declining 
to repeat criticism of Crates' theories, noting that these had been already covered in the 
second book) we[re}] rac mapa Zy5jvww | 90£ac émixdparrec dy uepnkvcpévov | rò cov- 
ypappa xarrab|couev; [Plut.] Vit. Hom. H 218 (quoted in the previous note). If P Her. 1428 
col. 15 were followed by a thematic division between books or rolls, we should expect not 
avrov but é£7« as at Philod. Rhet. 1 col. 7,23 p. 21 Longo (end of book 1) and often. 

? Usener, Gloss. Epic. 508 s.v. rapaypaóew (cf. Gigante 1978, 19-20), a view arrived at 
independently by Crónert 1901, 620 (= 1975, 117), maintained by Bassi 1909, 503-4, and 
endorsed by W. Schmid 1939, 71 against Philippson 1920, 226 n. 2. It had been adopted 
already in Young 1810, 15 (see below, n. 5). A note of warning was sounded by Diels, Dox. 
Gr. 126: de qua me aliquantisper dubitasse fateor, cum virum quendam doctissimum ultima 
prioris libri xa«poc av etr rov nepi rrjc evceBeiac Adyow rrj car Erixovpov avrov napa- 
yd ei sic explicare meminissem, ut rapaypaóew non adscribendi (sc. coronidem) sed 
describendi vim haberet. 

y For examples, see Wesseling's notes in Stephanus, TLG s.v. repeypáó and ad Diod. Sic. 
t. 41. The books of Diodorus consistently end with this formulation, though the MSS 
vacillate between rapaypdóew and mepiypdóeiw. In Philodemus: Ipòc row [---] (P Hen. 
1005) fr. 34, 3-14; fr. 77; Rhet. 2,1. 120, 6 10 Sudhaus p. 215 Longo xai rà Aorta nc 9v£óbov 
| mpocBdvrec mapal[ypawac]|uer aly] roy vmrouvg[p]a[T.]|cov (the restoration pH d- 
dar uer is due to Usener in his edition of Dion. Epist., p. 68, where further examples are 
given). 

+ Hephaest. Poem. 1; Harpocration s.v. rapaypa¢gn. 

5 So first the anonymous translator (now known to be Thomas Young: Mcllwaine 1988, 
322-3; cf. Henrichs 1974a, 6 n. 8: ‘Anon. I’) in Quarterly Review, 3 (1810), 15: having 
sufficiendy discussed this part of the division of our subject which was laid down in the 
beginning, it is now time to conclude this Treatise on Piety according to the doctrines of 
Epicurus. 

6 'vix definiendus' (so Usener, Gloss. Epic. s. v.; cf. Gigante 1978, 19). The passage runs: xai 
did T0 Šucmapa|ypadov (sc. vitae) xA[r]vouev or[e] | uév ¿mi ró Taxa mpóc r9 | pýxicrov 
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demus himself was fond, namely, the practice of alluding to finally 
occurring graphics (rapaypad$*), copic, etc.) at the close of works or 
of units of composition, e.g. at the close of Philod. De oec. 38,47: 
optLew rapaypadatc rac €mpedAeiac. This topos also assumed a meta- 
phorical form, perhaps drawing on the popular Hellenistic metaphor 
curriculum vitae, as in Horace's trope for death at the close of Epist. 1. 16 
(l. 79): ultima linea rerum. Thus Philodemus at the close of De morte 
(39,18) calls death 7 rod Biou mapaypadgy,” and in epigram 4 Sider (AP 
II. 41, 17 Gow-Page, 14 Gigante) he refers to the passing of the years 
as 709 pot Brorou cyibópevat ceAiGec, as he beseeches the Muses to 
write a coronis (i.e. put an end) to his amatory plight: avrny aAAa 
TaxicTa Kopeuvtóa ypàyiare, Moúca, / raúrmv T)peTépnc, Oecmorióec, 
pavinc. 

In view of Philodemus’ documented use of the topos and related 
meanings for mapaypage:v, the interpretation of app at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 15 in the sense to conclude’ (rather than anschließen, 
‘add on’, or describere, ‘write out’) has a great deal to commend it. For 
otherwise we are forced to believe that at this point in the treatise the 
occurrence of zapaypadew-—accompanied in the text by the mapa- 
ypady,* and a subscriptio — was totally fortuitous. And this seems almost 


exreveiv, ore | 5’ émi ro kai karómw ovx alduvareiv eyAcmeiv. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, 19: 17. 13,3; 
17. 15.1. 

See W. Schmid 1939, 71-2; 1957, 326-7. 

2 Cf. 39.19, where rep[.]o9evcavrec completes the metaphor for having finished the 
course of life. So also 8ucrapáypadov rov Biov in P Herc. 1251 (cited above, p. 92 n. 6); Plut. 
An seni 789 A r9 v Kopwvida roù Biov. 

The use of copic in the final epigram of Meleager's collection (AP 12. 257 = 129 
Gow) may also be compared in this respect (Bing 1988, 34). Philodemus' epigram may 
similarly have been designed to crown a collection (so A. H. Griffiths, BICS 17 (1970), 37- 
8; contra: Sider ad loc.). The most striking instance I know of the metaphorical use of the 
image occurs at the close of Heliodorus' Aethiopica, where (immediately before the colo- 
phon of the novel) the author refers to the concluding wedding of the young lovers as 
7) Kopwric rou Spaparoc; for the device see J. Winkler, "The Mendacity of Kalasiris and the 
Narrative Strategy of Heliodorus Aithiopica“, YCS 27 (1982). 93-158 at 157-8. Contrary 
to Gow, D. Sider in his forthcoming edition of Philodemus' epigrams argues that avrýv 
means not '(write) this same coronis' but '(write) her (sc. Xanthippe) as the coronis (i.e. end) 
of my madness’, though this reading does not alter the image of the finally occurring 
graphic, which may be thought to be visible in the text. For examples this kind of personi- 
fication, and discussion of related poetic topoi drawn from Hellenistic book-production 
generally see further Bing 1988, esp. 33-6. For another Epicurean example see the elegant 
conclusion to D.L. 10 (Epicurus), where the author states his intention to append Epicurus' 
Kuriai Doxai as a graphic seal to his entire work (10. 138): rov xoÀo$«va, we àv eino tic, 
émiloyev. 

* Actually a diple obclismene, extending beneath rov at col. 15,23, the final line of the 
roll; there is no Kopwric, but its absence need not mean that this is not the end of a book or 
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too much to presume, especially in a writer attuned to the subtleties of 
Hellenistic literary discourse.' 

As for the 'Aóyoc about piety according to Epicurus', which the 
author indicates his intention to rzapaypdéeu, there is no reason why 
this designation should not extend to the work as a whole.? The 
phrase o mepi rhc evceBetac Aóyoc rc car Erikovpov is as applicable 
to the criticism of poets and philosophers in that part of the treatise as 
it is to the defence of philosophical theology.? For this very reason the 
title of the work as a whole presumably took the traditional form 
(accepted by all modern scholars) of IIepi evceBeiac. 

If this account is correct, and the colophon of P Herc. 1428 refers 
not to the addition of another portion of the work but to the conclu- 
sion of the treatise as a whole, then the texts of the apologetic expo- 
sition will have preceded the criticism of poets and philosophers in the 
original treatise. As it happens, we have already had occasion to antici- 
pate this very conclusion on independent grounds of content, sticho- 
metry, and transmission of individual fragments from both parts of the 
treatise.* 

We are now in a position to say something concrete about the 


work. The final column of P Herc. 1675 (On Vices and Virtues), preserved only in disegno at 
this point, did not have a xopwvic, while that of 1008 (De vitiis) has only ‘un piccolo trattino’ 
under the last column— both ends of whole works (private communication from Mario 
Capasso, 16 Nov. 1993). 


' [ am not simply assuming the authorship of Philodemus. For Phaedrus’ elegantia, see 
Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 93. A Cambridge colleague suggests to me that rapaypaóew here does 
mean anschließen or describere but is parallel with Lucretius’ (unfulfilled) promise at 5.155 to 
relate later on the true details about the Epicurean gods (cf. M. Bollack, La Raison de Lucréce 
(Paris, 1978), 265 with n. 1). Both would on this view involve a praeteritio rhetorically 
equivalent to Lucian's bogus promise (at the end of his Vera historia) to relate his further 
adventures in the next book (non-existent) — an ending which the scholiast calls ‘the biggest 
lie of all' (ad Ver. Hist. 2. 47 p. 24 Rabe: ro réÀoc jevóécrarov). But what would become of 
Lucian's joke, if serious authors had done the same? 

2 For Àoyoc = liber in the Herculanensia see Capasso 1981, 398 with notes. The specifi- 
cation rýc Kar’ Erixovpov makes it clear that the Aoyoc is not Epicurus’ own (lest Epicurus 
be thought to have read Callimachus, Persaeus, Diogenes of Babylon, and the like), but that 
the subject of the treatise as a whole is the kind of eucefeia that obtains in his case (xar’ 
'"Evíxovpov). 

Even if it could be demonstrated that rapaypáóew in P Herc. 1428 means addere, 
it would still not be certain that the phrase roy mepi rc evceBetac Aóyov rc Kar’ Enixou- 
pov designates the texts of the 'philosophical' part, rather than some lost continuation of 
the work. 

Above. 2(¢), 2( f). Angeli 1988a, 198 envisages that rapaypaóew here might mean 
dividere, i.e. to place the paragraphos' as a mark of division between two parts or books 
(e espressione tipicamente filodemea per indicare l'introduzione di una nuova sezione di 
un' opera). but adduces no instances that exhibit this meaning. 
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outline (d:aipecic) followed by the author and its division into parts 
(pépn). Both are explicitly mentioned in the concluding lines of P Herc. 
1428 discussed at the beginning of this section. This procedure has 
at its basis the practice of Greek philosophical dialectic, that is, the 
method of approaching a subject by means of a preparatory definition, 
and then dividing it into parts or aspects that are to be gone through 
in order.' Thus the author's division was set forth at the beginning of 
the treatise (so P Herc. 1428 col. 15,16—17). This beginning is not itself 
preserved, though clearly much of the first part of the treatise is taken 
up with the definition of evceBera,? and with the defence of the 
Epicureans as having fulfilled the requirements of that virtue. We now 
have good reason for identifying a transition from this uépoc of the 
treatise to the next, namely in P Herc. 229 and in the link between 
P Herc. 1610 and 242 (now cols. 85—6). At the conclusion of the latter 
passage the author indicates his intention to “start with the theologians 
and poets (2479-82: [xarap]|£opua« 8’ azro lou || ceu buet: 0eoAóyov 
| [kai ]on row), particularly those whom our opponents praise, on the 
grounds that they are setting forth opinions which are impious and 
disadvantageous to mankind'. This appears to be a transition from the 
account of religious beliefs in the development of civilization in P Herc. 
229 (where the poets, the theologians, and their myths are singled out 
for blame for the origin of false beliefs about the gods) to the section 
of the treatise criticizing in detail the pronouncements of poets and 
philosophers about the gods. The discussion of the development of 
civilization may have itself constituted a separate pépoc of the treatise, 
and the transition from the defence of the Epicureans is also discern- 
ible.* Likewise the transition from the critique of poets to the critique 
of philosophers (P Herc. 1428, cf. above, p. 17 n.2) is not preserved, 
though this would appear to be an obvious subdivision of 0eoAoóyo: xa. 


! De pietate is a concrete example of a medium which served to transmit this (essentially 
Greek) dialectical method of composition and organization to the Romans: cf. M. Fuhr- 
mann, Das systematische Lehrbuch (Göttingen, 1960), 12274; Rawson 1985, 132. 

2 [n particular cols. 40-1 are devoted to the definition of the ‘pious man’ (ó evceByc): 
1857-9 (the opponents have a érepov . . . Ao[yov] | evceBetac); 2202-3 ò] Sixacoc; cf. Epic. 
Ad Menoec. 124; P Oxy. II 215,4-16; Obbink 1984, 613-15; 1991. 

See 1202-5: ravra [5’ émoyu]évoc | Bou u of Si] xado« r&v [0€0A]óyov | xai pido- 
có$wv; 2158-61: [o]: 8€ | púĝovc uev eicyyov | ágéAe xai reparedac. 

* The discussion of philosophers (like Socrates) who in historical times were prosecuted 
for impiety is pivotal (1330-1701), preceding the introduction to the discussion of the 
history of civilization. The introduction to the catalogue of poets comes at 2338-43: 
‘I shall now demonstrate, as | promised (we ennyyeàdunv, . rapacr[9]|co). not later on. 
but in the present discussion’ (c{ur]jaywyy). 
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montai (2480-2, cf. 1204-5, 1571-2, who originally introduced false 
stories about the gods for political control). 

As for the authorship of the treatise, it is hazardous to say more than 
that its ascription to Philodemus, on the basis of the single dl pre- 
served in the 6 scriptio, is little more than a ‘time-honoured conven- 
tion. There is no absolute proof of his authorship. The argument that 
the style, vocabulary, and content of the treatise are consistent with 
Philodemus' other treatises cannot be conclusive in the absence of 
examples of the prose of Phaedrus.? The fact that the Herculaneum 
library has so far produced no trace of a work by Phaedrus or Zeno is 
not necessarily probative, for Philodemus certainly knew and read 
their works, as did Cicero. As we have seen, in 45 Bc Cicero asked 
Atticus for a copy of Phaedrus’ /Jepi ec. 

The fact that Cicero, who was at that time composing the first book 
of De natura deorum, wanted a look at Phaedrus' book is of potential 
relevance for the authorship of De pietate. For also in 46 Bc Cicero 
closely consulted the latter text (perhaps even the copy at Hercula- 
neum in the library of the Pisonian villa), or one that was so close to 
it in style, exposition, argument, and organization that it left on 
Cicero's work an imprint that cannot now be distinguished in certain 
portions from the text of De pietate.* 

Cicero himself acknowledges this kind of debt to his Greek sources 
in writing to Atticus (Att. 12. 52): You will say, What is your method 
in compositions of this kind?” They are mere transcripts (aà7óypada): 
and cost comparatively little labour; I supply only the words, of which 

' Henrichs 1972a, 81 n. 37. 

? Cic. De nat. deor. 1.93 characterizes Phaedrus as a model of Attic elegantia, but excoriates 
Zeno as a mocker filled with maledictio (he attacked his own partisans, called Socrates the 
scurra Atticus, and never referred to Chrysippus except in the feminine gender). The author- 
ship of Zeno of Sidon, apart from the evidence of Oſ in the subscriptio, is ruled out by the fact 
that he is referred to objectively at H. 1465-7. He could still, of course, be 
a major source for parts of the treatise, as Diels thought and as is in fact suggested by that 
passage. 

y Libros mihi de quibus ad te antea scripsi velim mittas et maxime Paidpov IIepi Üecw et 
TITAAIAOCT (the MSS also have OC GON, but the correction eov seems sound); for the 
other title, mutilated in the MSS, see above, 1 fin. On Phaedrus see A. Olleris, De Phaedro 
Epicureo (1841); Philippson 1938, 1557-8; Raubitschek 1949 (= 1991); Pease 1955,i. 452; 
Dorandi 19916, 53-4. He was dead by 51 (Cic. Fam. 13. I. 2), though he had already retired, 
leaving Patro as head of the school in 70 (Phot. Bibl. cod. 97, p. 84 Bekker). Atticus was 
exceedingly close to him (Fin. 5. 3; Att. 16. 7. 4; Fam. 13. 1. 2). 

4 Particularly evident in the catalogue of the pre-Socratic philosophers and the criticism 
of the Stoics at De nat. deor. 1. 25-41. The correspondences are set forth by Krische 1840; 


Diels, Dox. Gr. 529-50; Henrichs 1974a, 8-10, and see above, p. 80 n. 5. 
5 [ take this to be a touch of false modesty on Cicero's part. 
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I have a copious flow. Elsewhere, however, Cicero indicates the direc- 
tion in which he shaped his source-material. At De off. 1.6 he says: As 
my habit is, I shall draw from the fountains of the Greeks at my own 
judgement and discretion’ And at De fin. 1.6:'I do not merely perform 
the office of a translator, but apply my own judgement and my own 
arrangement. 

If the present reconstruction is correct, we can glimpse Cicero at 
Work as he reversed the order of topics as he found them in his source. 
His order is: the criticism of philosophers (from Thales down 
to Diogenes of Babylon: 1. 18-41), then the abbreviated invective 
against poets (1. 42-3), followed by a positive exposition of Epicu- 
rean theology (1. 43-56). Given his purpose in writing, it seems 
understandable that Cicero, who consistently portrays the Epicureans 
as cultural renegades bent on undermining the whole of traditional 
learning, should have given pride of place to the Epicureans' criti- 
cism of the philosophical and mythical tradition. By beginning with 
the philosophers, Cicero was able to survey the historical range of 
philosophical views on the gods at the outset of his treatise. The 
vehemence of the Epicurean critique imparted to his work what he 
took to be the rigour and topicality of the contemporary debate on 
the gods. Here Cicero's manipulations of his source become appar- 
ent, for in the case of the critique of poets he has reduced some 150 
columns of the Herculaneum De pietate to a single paragraph. In 
this respect Cicero's order of topics is even less problematic for the 
present reconstruction. The texts of the first part of De pietate do not 
in fact contain a systematic exposition of Epicurean theology (as in 
Cicero),? but rather lists of examples drawn from Epicurean contexts 
in defence of Epicureans on the point of piety. In Cicero's positive 
exposition there are no parallels with topics or order of presentation; 
there remain a number of lexical importations from the text of the 
first, ‘philosophical’ part of the treatise.? The clear structural disjunc- 
ture in Cicero's exposition at this point (De nat. deor. 1. 43) suggests 


' Viz. De nat. deor. 1. 42, quoted above, p. 21 n. 1. In his adaptation Cicero clearly 
concentrated on the treatment of philosophers. But even Cicero's abridgement of Philode- 
mus here suggests the compilation style of the catalogue of poets, and its manner of 
organization and argument. 

A fact already shrewdly discerned by Spengel 1864, 149-52. 

There are likewise compelling parallels with, perhaps even translations, of Philodemus, 
De dis 3:see Arrighetti 1958, 1961; Longo 1985; 1988a (ND 1.49 quasi corpus, quasi sanguis ~ 
mrovoc noc). For parallels with the first part of De pietate see below, p. 98 n. 2 and the 
commentary ad loc. 
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that he in fact exhausted his Epicurean source at precisely this point 
and had to resort to still other Epicurean accounts for Velleius' 
description of Epicurean theology.' If Cicero had in hand a copy of 
De pietate as he composed Velleius' speech in the first book of De 
natura deorum, he rolled very quickly through the first half of the 
work to pore eagerly over the heated attack on philosophers in the 
second half. 

Just as in the case of the catalogue of poets, the texts of the first part 
of De pietate are sporadically represented in De natura deorum.? But they 
cannot decide the debate over Cicero's precise source for Velleius' 
speech, namely whether this was the Herculaneum De pietate itself or 
some common source.? For the determination authorship we are left 
exclusively with factors internal to the text, especially style and dic- 
tion. The diction and pre-Atticist style of the prose has a close affinity 
for some of the writings of Philodemus, as does the general avoidance 
of hiatus. Strathmann, however, detects a discrepancy between the 
fairly strict avoidance of hiatus observed in the first part of De pietate, 
and the less strict practice followed in the second, ‘critical’ part of the 
treatise.* This difference might mean that the two parts were written 
by different authors. But it may also be attributable to the tachy- 
graphic, catalogue style of the second part, which consists almost 
entirely of strings of short, abbreviated paraphrases of other authors and 
the constant use of direct and indirect quotation.‘ In short, there is no 


! Obbink 19926, 194. 

See 1449-51 ox 9) Ba[ckóvrov 9] | oveipoor[róvrov] | «araópovo|[v] (De nat. deor. 1. 34 
puerilibus fabulis; 1. 42 delirantium somnia); 527-9 ma[pa]|xómrew xai u[atvec]|Óa« (1. 94 
summos viros desipere, delirare, dementes esse dicebas), and for a list of such passages, Philippson 
1939, 15-40 esp. 29; 1940, 21—44. Cotta's attack on Epicurus’ religiosity and use of religious 
language (e.g. at 1. 115-16 and 1. 123) betrays the almost certain influence of the first part 
of De pietate. See e.g. cols. 43, 71, and the commentary on 206-7. Cicero (1. 115) very likely 
knows about Epicurus’ works on On Holiness and On Piety from the first part of De pietate 
(see ll. 205-7 with commentary). He notes that reading such works you might think you 
were listening to ‘high priests’ (pontifices maximos). 

3 Diels, who was among the first carefully to delineate the correspondences between De 
pietate and De natura deorum 1, preferred common Epicurean sources, both Zeno (for the 
catalogue of philosophers) and Phaedrus (Dox. Graec. 121-32, 529-50; SB Berlin 1893, 116 
n.2 = Kleine Schriften 254 n. 2), while R. Philippson, RE 7 (1939), 27-31 argued that Cicero 
used both the Tepi ccv of Phaedrus (see Cic. Att. 13. 39. 2; Philippson 1938, 1153; Pease 
1955, i, introd. 38-40) as well as the version of the first part of De pietate regarded by 
Philippson as the epitome (P Herc. 1077). 

* Strathmann 1892, 15-18. Schober 1988, 70 argues for a high degree of avoidance of 
hiatus in the second part of the treatise, seeing it as the primary stylistic feature. 

5 Hiatus is not avoided by the author in introducing citations (see e.g. 1849, 2255). or in 
direct quotations, and this practice tends to carry over into loose paraphrase as well. At 
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reason to doubt that both parts of De pietate were written by the same 
author. The question of the exact identity of that author, however, or 
the exact way to formulate that identity,' must remain open. 


4. THE EDITION 


(a) System of Presentation 


The presentation of the text amalgamates readings of the papyrus 
(where extant) with those of the Oxonian and Neapolitan apographs. 
The characteristic features of this layout are as follows: 


(i) Continuous roman numeration of the individual fragments. 
Portions of the same papyrus column that are transmitted 
separately in the disegni are counted as one fragment, but dis- 
tinguished by the addition of capital letters. The primary tex- 
tual witnesses (papyrus, Neapolitan disegni, Oxonian disegni) 
are indicated first in the critical apparatus for each column. 

(ii) Continuous numeration of the lines in the papyrus; the line- 
numbers within the column or the individual fragment are 
given in parentheses. This system will make quotation consid- 
erably easier in the future, just as it greatly facilitates reference 
and cross-reference in the commentary. Where the relative 
order of fragments within a given thematic group is largely 
conjectural, it is therefore of no great consequence. For this 
reason, and because it is inconceivable that new fragments of 
De pietate will turn up, any future need for rearrangement of 
the fragments is unlikely. 

ll. 2496-25 10 Philodemus indicates his impatience with the catalogue of poets and philoso- 
phers, and warns his readers against possible errors in citation due to haste and carelessness. 


We should perhaps be prepared to consider a complex type of authorship typical of 
other productions of Hellenistic philosophical schools: namely parallel redactors (say, Phi- 
lodemus, Phaedrus) simultaneously synthesizing the work of a series of compilers working 
from multiple sources (e.g. Zeno, Diogenes of Babylon, Apollodorus of Athens), with some 
degree of cross-contamination. Both the lists of of facts about Epicureans in the first part of 
the treatise, and the catalogues of poets and philosophers in the second part, may well have 
been compiled as much as a century previous by a series of such redactors. The work 
imitated by Cicero was the property of the school, and its style and authorship a resulting 
by-product. For style and diction in Epicurean writing as common property of the school 
and difficulties that result for stylistic analysis and determination of authorship see the 
remarks of Diels 1916a, 891 = 293. This does not, of course, resolve the question of whose 
name stood in the subscriptio. But it makes more precarious facile assumptions about the 
certainty of its conjecture. 
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(iii) A new critical sign, a sublinear asterisk,' is introduced to mark 
those instances (unique to Herculaneum papyrology) in which 
the nineteenth-century copyist obviously misread the letters in 
the papyrus, and the modern editor has conjecturally restored 
the original reading, where the papyrus does not survive or is 
in too deteriorated a condition to verify the correction. Thus 
a letter with a sublinear asterisk in the text represents the 
corrected letter as it must have stood in the papyrus, whereas 
the erroneous reading of the copyist is given in the apparatus.? 
The critical apparatus omits most conjectures of previous edi- 
tors that are now ruled out on palaeographical grounds. 

(iv) A format of presentation utilizing facing pages is adopted, 
allowing a diplomatic text to be consulted by specialists in the 
original columnar format in which it appears in the papyrus in 
close comparison with a text printed in modern layout with 
translation and basic exegetical notes for the use of the reader.? 


Thus the text on the left-hand page preserves the original lineation 
of the papyrus and thus offers the visual benefit of comparative line- 
lengths for easier estimation of lacunae and evaluation of restored 
passages. Those columns of the text that are physically or conjecturally 
linked with their succeeding column are explicitly noted as such in the 
critical apparatus. À dotted line separating columns indicates that they 
cannot have originally been linked (i.e. at least one column is lost in 
between). 

The text on the right-hand page presents exactly the same text as that 
on the left, but in the continuous Jineation of a modern edition. Vertical 
bars | mark off increments of ten lines in the papyrus column, as 


' As used, for example, in Henrichs 19724 (following the suggestion of R. Merkelbach): 
cf.the use of upper half-brackets (Sedley 1973, 36), marginal notations (in Schober's original 
dissertation of 1923, omitted in the 1988 printing in Cronache ercolanesi), or the easily 
overlooked slanting Greek letters in the text of Gomperz 1866, to designate editorially 
changed readings of the disegni. The majority of editors, however, unscrupulously treat such 
emendations as equivalent to the uncertain letters designated by sublinear dots (e.g. 
Philippson 1920; 1921), or relegate such changes to the apparatus; still others allow them to 
go entirely unremarked. The present system makes it possible to gauge and evaluate an 
editor's interference with the apographs at a glance. 

3 [n the critical apparatus this designation is also used where previous editors have chosen 
to alter such readings of the apographs, whether or not they acknowledged their alteration. 
The readings of other editors are reported throughout according to the conventions of the 
present edition, whether or not these were the conventions of their own editions. 

3 The need for a text printed continuously was already perceived by Sudhaus, who 
printed the Rhetoric twice, first in a papyrological format and then in continuous form 


(Sudhaus 1895). 
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indicated in the right margin. The continuous text is necessitated as an 
aid in reading (and hence further reconstruction), and because the 
original columns of the papyrus and their layout have no a priori 
organizational value in the structure of the treatise. On this page the 
spelling is normalized,' and oddities like letters above the line are not 
noted; such details can instantly be obtained by consulting the oppo- 
site page. Wherever continuous sense can be made of the text, an 
English translation is included. Brief explanatory notes are keyed as 
footnotes to the translation. Independent of the commentary, they are 
intended to clarify basic aspects of the text such as the identity of an 
unexpressed subject or the general run of a missing sentence. 
Otherwise the method of publication is that adopted in the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri XLV (1977) and followed subsequently (summarized 
in (b) below). The text is printed in modern form, with accents and 
punctuation, while the lectional signs occurring in the papyri are 
noted in the apparatus criticus, where faults of orthography and the 
like are corrected (the corrected forms alone appear in the continuous 
text on the right-hand page). Iota adscript is printed where written, 
otherwise iota subscript is used. Square brackets [] indicate a lacuna, 
angular brackets () a mistaken omission in the original papyrus, braces 
( a superfluous letter or letters, double square brackets [| | a deletion 
by the scribe, the signs an insertion above the line. Dots within 
brackets represent the estimated number of letters lost or deleted, dots 
outside the brackets mutilated or otherwise illegible letters. A dot 
placed under a letter indicates that its reading is doubtful and therefore 
compatible with at least one other letter. The sign || marks the end of 
a column followed by a lower margin (and not just the end of an 
incomplete column). The sign // marks the union of two parts of the 
same line of writing preserved in separate fragments (or their apo- 
graphs), and united by the editor.? The abbreviation P Herc. is used 


! Thus xeweiv in the left-hand page is replaced by vue in the continuous text on the 
right-hand page, and I have generally tidied up, so that e.g. d arri (2498) on the left-hand 
page appears on the right as dér zort, But ywocxo, yivopa:, mrogryjc, and nude. when such 
forms appear, remain even in the continuous text, as the standard forms of the day. 

? For the introduction of this sign see Delattre 1989. In addition, I use the related 
designation 1077//1098 to indicate an entire series in which the columns from two 
sequences alternate or combine in this way. Similarly 247/242 indicates two series of which 
each contributes tops and bottoms respectively to form whole columns, whereas the con- 
vention 248 — 1428 indicates two series related in such a way that one runs continuously on 
after the end of the first. In this way the entire sequence of P Herc. inventory numbers that 
make up the first part of De pietate can be represented modally as follows: 10771//10981 
— 437/4521 — 2291 //247/2421//1610— 5 34. For the arrow (indicating that the 
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strictly to refer to an extant Herculaneum papyrus, whereas N and O 
refer to the Neapolitan and Oxonian apograph respectively, whether 
or not the papyrus itself still exists. In the commentary, bold arabic 
numerals are used for references to Herculaneum papyri as listed in 
Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi (Naples, 1979) in cases where the distinc- 
tion between transmission as an extant papyrus (P Herc.) or in the form 
of an apograph only (N, O) is not a crucial one. 


(b) Conspectus Siglorum 


pap. 
O 
N 
N! 


N? 
HV? H 


Quaranta 
Spengel 


Bücheler 


Gomperz 


Usener 
Diels 


Papyrus Herculanensis 

Apographum Oxoniense 

Apographum Neapolitanum vel N' et HV? II una cum 
N? inter se convenientia 

Apographi Neapolitani exemplar primum (P Herc. 1077 
solum) 

Apographum istius apographi N! (P Herc. 1077 solum) 
Herculanensium voluminum, collectio altera, tom. ii (Neapoli, 
1863) 

B. Quaranta, dissertatio supra laudata (pp. 27-8) 
L.Spengel,'Aus den Herculanischen Rollen. Philodemus 
I epi evceBeiac’, Abh. d. Kg. Bayer. Akad. d Wiss., Philos.- 
philol. Cl. 10,1 (1864), 127-67 

Fr. Bücheler, Philodemos Tepi evceBeíac', Jahrbücher 
für classische Philologie, 91 (1865), $13-41 (= Kl. Schr. i. 
$80—612) 

Th. Gomperz, Philodem über Frommigkeit (Herculanische 
Studien, zweites Heft; Lipsiae, 1866) 

H. Usener, Epicurea (Lipsiae, 1887) 

H. Diels, Ein epikureisches Fragment über Gotterver- 
ehrung’, Sitzungsberichte der Preuß. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1916, Nr. 37, 886—909 (= Kl. Schr. 
288-311) 


Diels 1917 H Diels, 'Philodemus über die Götter, Drittes Buch’, 


original order of fragments in a given series has been determined to be the reverse of the 
order indicated by the apographs) see p. 47 n. 1. 
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(Erläuterung), Abh. d. Kgl. Preuf. Akad. d. Wiss. 1916, 
Philos.-hist. Kl. Nr. 6 (Berolini, 1917) 


Philippson R. Philippson, 'Zu Philodems Schrift über die Fróm- 


Schober 


Anon. À 


* 


Henrichs 


migkeit', Hermes, 55 (1920), 225—78, 364—72; 56 (1921), 
364-410 

A. Schober,'Philodemi zept evceBetac libelli partem pri- 
orem restituit Adolf Schober’, diss. ined. (Regiomontii, 
1923) = CErc 18 (1988), 67-125 

adnotatio in Gomperzi editionis Herculanische Studien 
exemplari Neapolitano 

ego 

A. Henrichs (per litteras) 


littera mutila vel dubia 

littera apographi mutata ab editore 
littera supra lineam scripta 

littera ab editore expuncta 

littera ab editore addita 


= finis columnae, margine inferiore sequente 


spatium, non lacunam, indicavit 
littera ab editore suppleta 
littera a librario expuncta 


— littera deperdita 


1-2 litterae deperditae 
0-1 littera deperdita 
duae partes eiusdem versus coniunctae de fragmentis diversis 


QIAOAHMOY 


ITEPI EYCEBEIAC 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


106 QIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


I P Herc. 1098 fr. 29 = N 1098 fr. 29 (p. 140 
G., 397 Ph.), HV? II 126 


Testimonia: 2-12 Metrodorus fr. 8 Korte 
7-9 Epic. Ep. ad Menoec. 123 oiovc A av- 
rovc (sc. deos) of moÀÀoi vouilovcw, oUx 
eic ii ov yap $vAarrovcw abrobc otouc vo- 
piove t-14 Polyaenus Adv. Aristo- 
nem fr. 30 Tepedino 


1-4 vestigia litterarum supraposita ad sini- 
stram partem exhibet pap.. deest N I 
Alpicrw[y Philippson: € N: Alpi rl 
Gigante ap. Angeli, CErc 23 (1993). 18 adn. 
9$ 2-3 Gomperz: «Jai Mnrp[ddw|poc 
Gy , i e Korte: élveräifedlk Tepedino 
4 Voxl ov Körte: jvx[y dubitanter Gom- 


perz 4-5 tH ea ov Sd ra 
a}pediyw Philippson 6-7 ZE 
T(]8ev[a:« 8«|ovc| Philippson 7- 


7 ai! ‘ov spatium, non 
9 post civ 
10 init. 70, o Corr. ex v 


t4 Bücheler 
lacunam, indicavit. N 
spatiolum N 
N II corr. iam Bücheler: agicrov| N 
12-13 fort. [ósoAo|y]ei vel Als ler c 
au e|A]ex Quaranta 14 e«(v)p(y)uarav 
Philippson rui Gomperz: rwv N 
I$ mpoc' ‘dita HI? 15-16 IIpoc 
Ja [yopav. xai]| poc eri Anony- 
mus A in Gomp. editionis exemplari Nea- 
polit.: IIpòc &«a[Aexrixovc]| mpóc MiO[pyv 
Philippson 16 [. i. e. «(, of, ef, Of, vel 
wl N 16-18 d:a}lred vera: 79» heil lar 
a[rapagiav Philippson 19 post Beie 
pars sup. 7, 1, y, & 19-20 allze: vel 
Bàa || rrew 


I 


20 


25 


" A]pícro[» A 
«ai To|v Mnrp[odw- 
pov dv. 
xl. Jew el.. 


Se Jarl. Jue... 
. Joer. Qe- 


„ 


ovc] d Movc elvai où- 


d€ ove UTroAapBavou- 
cuv: TouTouc ÒE Kat 
Il[[v]oAvawoc v roic 
II pòc tov 'Ápicrow[a 
páxeraa I. 

Jee Šé mepi roAÀov 
pur: KAL Ev TOÀ 


@ e „% » „„ bad 


* *w q e @ % „ e „% „% 


€@ ee ç vw = 9999 


wee eg ege ee s 


IO98 29 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(291 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


II Á]picrwl[v de xat T0]v Mnrp[ddwpov 90]veicited `" % 
[..]rm I. Jarl. JI... Joer[,, 0«ovc] dMovc «tva: 


LA A A AW 


mpóc ò al. ] voc. INI. I..... el... Java[..... ..... 
Jee [..... .... ni]|nrew [..... ..... Jovo|[..... . II..... . .. 
gcicrat c ... local. . Ia... . .. ]8eov al .] 


(c.5 columns or 400 words missing from beginning of treatise) | Ariston! 
reproaches Metrodorus (one word missing) soul (several words missing) 
that the gods are different and not the ones they? think they are. And 
with these | Polyaenus engages in his books Against Ariston (several 
words missing) and concerning many foundations, and in his book 
Against. (c.40 words indistinguishable, + 1 column or c. go words missing) 


' The Stoic Ariston of Chios, mid- 3rd c. BC. 

Probably people in general, not the Stoics. This seems to be part of Ariston's criticism 
of Metrodorus, recalling Epicurus’ Letter to Menoeceus 123: For there are gods the know- 
ledge of them is self-evident. But they are not such as the many believe them to be. For by 
their beliefs as to their nature the many do not preserve them.’ 

3 Or ‘boundary markers’, ‘cairns’, perhaps a metaphor for ‘foundations’ of ideas about 
gods? 4 Possibly Against Dialecticians. 
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10 
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2 N 1098 fr. 24 (p. 136 G., 393f Ph.), HV? 
lH 121 


Test.: 37-41 Epic. Ep. ad Herod. 40 42- 
so Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 46-9 nec tamen ea 
species corpus est; id. 1.65, 67-8 


33-4 é«ei]vo Philippson 5' dAl[Adrpiov 
Philippson: 8’ dA[ojywraroy Scott, JPh 12 
(1883), 235 34 Gomperz 
35 Bücheler 36 [xa]ra[A] e[ém]e: 
Gomperz: [. ]re[. vl. Je N: [za]ra[ə]i- 
6[u]eé Gomperz app. crit., unde Philippson 
37-41 Bücheler 38 [xai ro]v Qua- 
ranta 44-5 fin. suppl. iam Quaranta 
44 cv[vÓérovc Gomperz 45-50 suppl. 
Diels 1917, 31 adn. 1 45 vel fort. [of 
ev Deol 46 S [Ja lex Diels, quod 
spatii causa paulum immutavi; 6 tantum 
cauda, etiam a vel v possis w circuli arcus 
sin. et sin. sup., c, o, 0, e, pars sin. w difficile 
47 é[éce« Gomperz 50 l. local Jou N 
50-1 dM] ode dachi lol ve Philipp- 
son: ole dvay[xai]o(v Gomperz 

$3-4 c«v]vr:ó[e| ` ] Gomperz: à r: 0(elóv) 
Philippson $4-8 suppositum ex 1098 
fr. 29 = vv. 23-29 N $4 rai! "ka N 


3$ 


40 


45 


$0 


$5 


"— Tjo Axen 
we o[vd’] év roic cw- 
pacw [xa]va[A]e[ cm ]e« 
rovc 0[eoúc, "rov c]o- 
ud rum“ [Aéyo]v vd 
pev ela c[vvx] pi- 
cec, Ta Ó é£ àv ai cuv- 
piceic Temómvrau 
ure yàp aTopouc 
voie To[vc be- 
ovc pyre cul vKpicerc, 
a , e ` 
emrecOnmrep [oÚ7ro, ner 
Sfi Jaco [u ]o, reÀéoc, 
at ĝe macat ó[Üaprac 
pndev [e ch Exe 
rovc Üe[ovc dd p- 
rovc [óvr]ac: d] où- 
2 € 
x avail. Jol. Joé 


vov ec |. ] voui- 


Covrac  Jeeël .] 
J {rae weil... ] 


J (Beova] I. ͥ 4 


1098 24 


(s) 


(10) 


(1$) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA HPOTEPON 


. lé Ae[y]ew we o[v6 ] €v rote cop acw [xa] ra[A] e[ér]e« rovc 0[eovc, 
"TOv c])opárov" [Aéyo]v “ra uev e[tv]a« cl vy pilceic, ra 8’ é£ àv ac 
cuyKpicerc merómvrav äre yàp aTopouc voće ro[vc 0c]ovc pýre 
cu| y«piceic,] ée [o970« per] S[clacw[ve]oe reA€we, at 66 maca, 
$[0nprai-] nde [Sè ca’ &xew] rovc 0c[ovc a$04p]|rovc [óv7]ac: 
GA) ode Arel Jol. née cel. J voptovrac [..]vrió[ 


@ RW RA 


(c.12 words indistinguishable) . . . the claim! that he? does not allow for 
the gods among bodies in saying ‘of bodies some are | compounds, and 
others those of which compounds are formed’; for he considers the 
gods to be neither simple entities nor compounds, since those? are 
completely eternal, while these“ are destructible. So in no way can: 
gods have bodies, since they are | indestructible. But not necessarily for 
those thinking that only .. (gap of c.35 words, + 1 col., c. go words missing) 


' Presumably preceded by a denial or statement of intention to refute this claim. 

2 Epicurus. ) i.e. gods. * All compounds. 

s Literally ‘do they have bodies’, an opponent's critical inference from Epicurus’ classifi- 
cation of bodies. The opponent proceeds by accepting certain Epicurean premisses as true 
for the purpose of argument, then treats the Epicurean position as self-refuting. 


40 


$0 


40 


$0 


110 OQIAOAHMOY HEPI EYCEBEIAC 


3 N 1098 fr. 23 (p. 135 G., 393 Ph.). HV? H 
120 


Test.: 60-71 Epic. fr. 155 Us. 62- 
71 Epic. fr. 86 Us. 


60 év A émicroÀgi mpoc}|| Mo Usener, 
fort. puvaic{ 60-1 Zoller Philippson 
62 e.g. Anon. A 66-7 mepiecrwcov | 
off wv Gomperz 67-70 Anon. A: 
dog [ay AauBávew,]| xai mroA[Aovc xai ai]- 
oͤkoyc Geoùòc xai du]|varo[uc elvai] Usener 
70 UN 71 of pny [adda vel [ovóe * 
76 rov na[0mudarov Philippson 

79 yeyu{pvacuévorc Philippson 82- 
8 deperierunt 


65 


70 


7$ 


RO 


85 


*...... . 
ei y ev[ckorobctv 
Ly , 
$ncv hiciv ob- 
TWV TPAYLATWY 
«at ro Ov av- 
TTJV TEPLECTWTWV 
do€[alew é£eivai 
Kat TroÀ[Aocc di- 
Stow [Oeoic kaba- 


/ * > 
varo[tc e. ov 


env [..... ..... . 


ot vee E 0 % %» ae 


Segoe eo o „% é „ 
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(s) 


(IO) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(20) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


esae 4 


rov pal, % %% — Ja y o ....]yeyt[..... 
s dleees..... ..... rel... ] ro[desunt c.7 vu] 


(c. words indistinguishable) . . . if they inquire accurately, he! says, he 
thinks that it is possible for their nature to exist even with many 
troubles surrounding it,? and that it is possible even for many eternal 
and immortal gods | to exist. But (... not) .. (c. 30 words indistinguishable, 
+ gap of c.20 words, + 1 col., c.90 words missing) 


! Epicurus. 2 i.e. their nature. 
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70 


80 
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4 N 1098 fr. 26 (p. 138 G., 395 Ph), HV? ll 
123 


Test.:93-105 Metrodorus fr. 12 Kórte 


90 x[ara Philippson 90-1 ó|[no«ó- 
rlyroc Gomperz 91 [rpómov] spatio 
longius Philippson 93 e[v]«Ac[v 
Philippson: dl JxAww[ N 94-5 dx 


I[ypa¢w]y Philippson: Aóyw«]v Quaranta 
95 avrwv' "xa. N 96-8 Bücheler, sed 
in v. 98 init. rai] spatio brevius, . .] N: 
votet [card Quaranta 99-100 Gom- 
perz 100 vo[«iv Henrichs: c, o, €, 0, w 
N: éco efla: dubitanter Gomperz, spa- 
tio longius: éncu Me aptum vestigiis sed 
non sensui Korte 101-2 y») xalr’ 
a]o ñuov Scott, JPh 12 (1883), 236: cov]«pi- 
cu r [xa|r' a] psOudv Bücheler 102- 
3 ov uóv[ov | dó]0aprov Gomperz 103- 
4 4M à [xai | 0«(]av Gomperz: d Md di- 
8(]ay Philippson, sed forma femin. vix in- 
venitur 104 Jav! 'opfuc N 104- 
$ pej» |[od]y sive ué]vl[ro]: Gomperz: 
pe]v [Adlyw]v Korte spatio longius 

106 vel Jevorc 107-16 deperierunt 


4 


90 


95 


105 


110 


115 


NO NAT 
.. Jove ... ] rc ó- 
powr|nroc[ | xai 

. ( ... Jetzen 
...]uevroc IAU 
ca rad ccovrac ÈK 

. ] avTOv: Kal 

ó Mnyrpddwpoc Ge 

THY TOLAUTHY morei- 
rai] deacroAny [ ] 

ev rax] lepi pera[Bo- 
Age, kai déne vol eiv 
cov] xpicew Tov [un Ka- 
T’ ajo uov ov uóv[ov 
ad |Üaprov, dd [xat 
heil av, |. op8ox Heu- 
ro]: xai déuAoigflcal, 
š "PL olc àv unl. 


p pq p — fm — — — — — 
— — kel ku u... u... u. L... — ee e 


— — — ““ w Q w — — w G w 
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(s) 
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(20) 


(25) 


(28) 
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IL. . Jr. Joe IL. Jee cl. .] rie [poxór]nroc I. ..] «ai l. 
sol ` Jepwv [...]uevroc IVI CAI: IV] xaradádckovrac éx l ly aù- 


TOv: kai ó Mmrpoócopoc Ge rj» rovavrny Toure([ra.] deacroAny [ev rox] 
I epi pera[Bol|Ajc,] xat nci voſ c coy]kp«cw rov [um Kar’ dpi 
ov pov[ov à$ ]Oaprov, aAAa [xai dear, op8cx Tél zelt xat piad- 
clc ` Ier ofc av um [desunt c. io vu] 


| (c.6 words indistinguishable) . . . of similarity (several words missing) 
afhrming a swerve from (one word) these things. And Metrodorus 
makes such a distinction in On Change, and | says that he! thinks a 
compound made up of things that do not exist as numerically distinct? 
is not only indestructible, but also is divine; and at all events truly and 
sincerely ... (gap of c.35 words, + 1 col. c. go words missing) 


' i.e. Metrodorus. 

i. e. a compound which exists by virtue of the similarity (not one-to-one identity, as in 
most solid objects) of its constituent parts. Metrodorus refers here to the similarity of images 
(ed ) constituting a mental picture or idea, in this case, of divinity. Gods, he suggests, 
must be compounds of this sort. 


113 


114 OIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


5 N 1098 fr. 28 (p. 139 (., 397 Ph.) HI? ll 
125 


Test.: 130-44 Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 44-7 


117-18 deperierunt 120 un ra[pa- 
x0évrov Philippson 121 ¢[N: 'Emi- 
[xovpov Philippson 124 Klar év[votav 
Philippson, fort. x]ar' é&v[vońpara, cf. vv. 
141-2 129-30 d]|moAeécre[c8a« ov]- 
|&[év] roic [deo Philippson: fort. j ]löſ i- 
c]7o«c 131 nuéyic[rov Philippson: 
penoj N 133 mepiaip|eiv vel mepi- 
aıp[eichĝaı Gomperz: repracp[ ob roc Qua- 
ranta 133-4 70 | eio[v] Philippson: 
e«c[.] N 134-5 [ov]| rwv Philippson 
135-6 ér[.]v[oovv| ra conar:]xov [elvai $ 
en.] tum pars sup. 7, m, y N: ex@[evra 
co|nar:]«óv [efy' aùró Philippson 

137-8 á[voAe]]m[ov|rec tje *: ]« N: 
a[voAe]n[ouev | adrax] dio o 
Philippson: maoc] «a«8m[ow Quaranta 
138-9 Gomperz 140 zu *: riù 
ton Zu Philippson: lé dA 
Quaranta fin. exspectavisses [ow sed 
spatio longius 141 rapęcrjcaner 
Gomperz: vopcrgcoter N: kdmecrrjcapev 
Philippson: eù}|yapıcrýcapev Quaranta 
142-3 Gomperz 143-4f. rav dia] - 
er ov] og [$0apl| roc úci Philipp- 
son: fort. [rot àia]|uevov| roc 


5 


120 


125 


130 


13$ 


140 


* e oe ée e eg e ge 
s. . s bü Gn OW WW? 


jar év[vo `. 
erai kai T| u- 
cw arv . 
moAeme| |... 
Òl Joel ` roù- 
76 pace peytc[ Tov 
eivat TEKLNpLoV 
ToU nmepiaipl eiv TO 
Het êk rov [dv- 

. 2 + 
Twv TOv ém[:]v[oovv- 
ra cwpart|Kov Tea 
dM a[voAet]m[ov- 

`x M 
TEC ly aicÜn|cw 

` ` € , 

Kal THY 90viv, 
kat "lu" €c]OAn[v én 
TAPECTHCALEV Ka- 
TG 7d €vvoruara 
rà |vra rop [rcov ĝia- 
pevóv| ov] u) I. .. l 


1098 28 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(29 


(28) 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


FFC ] xat rov [..... .... J| um ral... .... ] ò’ 
emeL ..... Jr cl.... . Jeo [carl ...... lar ' év[vo ..... 
„Jerar xat dl... IC asr l. ] xat mpoc I.... ] la- 
evol... dl ro . ... Ié Jroicl. .. roô]ró pace uéyic[rov] 


eivai Tek )piov TOU Tepuacp[etv TO] HD Z e rov [ov] rov zët en- 

v[ooóvra cwpart]|Kov [etae] d a[moAec] m[ovrec r7)]v atcQn[cw] xai 
` € 7 f 3 3 ` Y 7 ` ` 3 / 

zg HOovAY, | kac T[Lv’ €c]OAn[v €£w] mapecrhcaperv kara ra évvorjpa ra 


[rá]vra zg [rov 9wa]puevov[ Tov] un l. . 


(c.35 words indistinguishable) . . .to allow | (several words missing) they say 
this to be the greatest proof that the person who conceives the divine 
as bodily in nature eliminates! the divine from exisung things. But in 
allowing perception and pleasure,? | we have established, in accordance 
with all conceptions,} that there is also an excellent disposition* of 
things which endure if they are not) .. . (one word missing, + gap of 1 col., 
C.90 words) 


' By implication; another critical inference from Epicurean views. 

i. e. to the divine: we allow that divinity is capable of perception and pleasure. 
i. e. all conceptions of divinity. 

Understanding df ‘disposition’ over again with the article rýr in |. 143. 

s Perhaps continued e.g. if they are not subject to destruction’. 
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6 N 1098 fr. 27 (p. 139 G., 396 Ph.), HV? Il 
124 


Test.: 165 Epic. Nicocles vel De dis 


153-4 óu[oíac nó]|vov Anon. A 156 
$v]var[óv Philippson 158-9 T?» 
sl. he  vap]lexóvrow [roù Philippson 
159 [óve]|oiCovr- Gomperz 160-1 
- r[ac rac d] ſyAdc Gua [érac Philippson: fort. 
Sua [0dceuc 162-3 mux[vàc xapác]| 
ároreAov[cac Philippson: fort. mvxv[óryra 
163-5 Gomperz 164 fin. Ó[ N, corr. 
suppl. Gomperz: OG[«óbo|ro]c Quaranta 
165 N[«oxAei Philippson, nisi fort. IT[epi 
0«ov 166 ante c mpo sscr. N 
168 fort. roi]yrov 169-70 d]|cra6éc 
vel ev]|cra0éc Gomperz 170-1 eg. 
(dv)vo]|eiv 


6 


145 


1$0 


155 


165 


170 


Twv, d Md kat Si- 


.. Tap- 

, ` 9 
exovrev [rovc ovet- 
dilovr[ac rac d- 
mAdc dtalirac ` 
aToTeAov[cac: di- 

# >, f? [4 
Ódcxet 8’ 6 Hu- 


po]c er zou M.... 


9 ée 0 „„ „„ 
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(5 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| e[.] a[é]@apr|[.... ov] póvov t. ]ra« Ax... Jro el.... 
^ ACI... eo, Gada cal. ö. alrac d...... dAIAd rac 
op [otac . ]vovro l. ]rm [..... . . . Jro sel. .... Ov |va- 
lé... .] éx ra» I...... Ja AI... map]exóvrov [rovc quei li- 


L aul sei Jew yl... .. åJleraðèc Fal. Jew 


(c.15 words indistinguishable) | ... but also lifestyles (one word missing) but 
are similar (several words missing) possible.. of those providing . . . for 
those reproaching | the simple lifestyles! (several words missing) fully 
completing them. But Epicurus teaches in his work . . .? (parts of c.21 
words, + 1 col., c.go words missing) 


t Those assigned to the gods by the Epicureans. 
2 Possibly in a work called after Neocles (D.L. 10. 28), one of Epicurus' brothers, referred 
to belo'v, 945. 
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7 N 1098 fr. 25 (p. 137 G., 394 Ph). HV? ll 
122 


Test.: 180-9 Metrodorus fr. 9 Korte 
189—96 Epic. De dis fr. 33 Us., 17.2 Arr? 


175 ovôjapwc Phlippson 175-6 &a 
[ro9]8', wer} *: [rov| rwv Gomperz, wc] 
Philippson: ¿r Diels 1917, 31 adn. I 
176-7 d:a|[Bariv Diels 178 cùp- 
louer Diels: sesoiflauer (dc Scott, 
IH 12 (1883), 235 179 éxeiv]oa (sc. 
Epicuro) Diels 179-80 elc|[dépov 
(‘beisteuernd’) Diels: «ic|[d«pe« Philippson 
180-1 Myrpd|[Swpoc Bücheler 181 
ov] rvyxáve« [94 spatio longius Philippson 
182 wapas|rycewe Scott: rie (]riceoc 
Diels 183 ¢avas dv) Diels: nei d 
Scott 184 Fri] &' Diek: ov]$' Gomperz 
184-5 IIe|[pi nera]gRoãĩ¶õ Gomperz 
185—6 ro p) |[peréxor Gomperz 187 
Stautve]v Diels 188-9 Ae cilycpiciv 
é9ap|[rv Gomperz: 8' ad cv]v«pricw Diels 
189-90 ‘Em )xovpun 8’ dv eo [epi g 
Bücheler: ]@2 N 191 ye éúc]a 
Philippson, unde Art.” sed spatio brevius 
191-2 a[d]c|[0avouév]yv *: post a spatio- 
lum, tum cl. Jas N: ac|[rañusir]mv 
(sed forma ipsa fem. numquam invenitur) 
vel dc|[@evovc jay Philippson: deſſ d eñã un lé 
Philippson 1918, unde Arr? 192- 
3 cvv«p[dcw xov] Philippson: cvv« tum 
pars sup. +, m, y, E N 193 có[ u é]o [vov 
*: cul Jw N: cv[v]a[vupov Philippson, 
unde Arr.2 sed spatio brevius 194 [Te 
beiw] *: [rhi eia] Philippson 1918, unde 
Arr.?: [8° avr] Philippson 
Philippson: xacrysn N, unde xai ri py, 
Usener 194-5 rie |(fúcewc Usener: 
xai TO wy THC |[Pucewe ov Philippson 
195-6 ue«rexov|(cyc To]: GA 
Gomperz: dAynbo| N 197 ¿£ a] vayxyc 
Gomperz 197-8 u IIA ) C 
Philippson 199-200 [5 Beta] *: [did ia 
Sul cic odca |[faivera: Philippson 201 
$ausóvcoc] *: aperdBAg roc] Philippson 
202 yyy Philippson mepi rav|ryc *: xai 
nepi] ric Philippson 


xai TÓ u 


175 


180 


185 


190 


19$ 


200 


.. ro]vrov ol 

_ ka]rarvyxávov- 
cw ovdjapwe dua [709- 
0’, wer’] avoccor ĝia- 
BaAeiv] nudc, €t p) 
cup P Japev dci 
éxeiv]ox Ó ovv eic- 
$épuv] xai Mnrpo- 
dcopoc] rvyxávet 
Trapat|THCEwWC rox 
háva ev] rox Hepi de- 
wy, ert] Ò’ év rov He- 
pi uera]BoÀñnc ro un 
peréxov] rob kevoû 
Óuapéve]w, àracav 
Ge c)]vxpucw dog. 
gp, En]kospox ô’ év 
zo [Tepi 0]eov ró un) 
zg Gbc lei zo a[i]c- 
Qavouév]mv che l- 
cu ẽxor ] có[uó ]w[vov 


TQ eiw] xat ro py ric 
8 b e Hu T1) 


pucewe ov] uerexo)- 
cnc ro v aAynóo[vov, 
wer’ EE àv|aáyxqc ua- 
Aaxiac moÀ]Àac rro7jcat, 
7 Geta $i ]cic oca 
gaiverat] kai ric 
dau ] dd 

uv mepi rav)ry¢ || 
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(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 
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II ` ro]vrwv oul ` ka] rarvyxávov[cw ovdjaywe did [090', oer" 
avócioi, Gua [BaAetv] c, ef pù) [cop ]apev m[Gcw- éxeciv]o Š” oov 
eic|[óépov| kai Mmrpó[Šcoopoc] rvyxávec [7apa«]ryjcewc rox [áva 
ev] rox IHHepi Bel on, ër 8’ év row TIe[pi pera] BoAiα ro ug [peréxyov] 


TOU xevou [Guauéve]w, d racav [6€ cv] vxpicev $0ap| 5v. ‘Em|xovpan 8’ 


ev |[ ra Hepi 0]ev zé 17) [rye Sh cer zm a[c]c[Óavouév]gv cvyxp[«cw 
exov] c ]w[vov rd ej’ Kat rò un THe [Pdcewc ov] nerexov[cnc 
r] dàynðó[vwv, wer’ é£ àv]&yxyc pa[Aakéac m0A]Aàc 7r01ca:, 
(o Beie $v]c« ovca |[daiverai] xac ze [6auióvioc] aÀÀa [ùv nepi 
tav]rq¢c || 


... of these (one word missing) they in no way succeed for this reason, so 
that in their impiety they calumniate us, if we do not agree with all. 
Moreover in opposition to this | Metrodorus too finds a defence in 
saying in On Gods and further in On Change that that which has no 
share of the void endures, but that every compound is destructible. 
And according to Epicurus in | On Gods that which does not have in 
its nature the sensitive constitution is consistent with its divinity; and 
divine nature appears to be that which is not of the nature that 
partakes of pains (so that it necessarily creates many weaknesses)! | and 
to be a kind of divinity. But surely concerning it . . . (1 col., c. go words 
missing) 


' i.e. sharing in pains would necessarily be a source of weaknesses, so that an entity that 
did so could be neither imperishable nor divine. 


119 


180 


200 
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B N1077fr.19' (p. 113 G., 377 Ph.), HV? 
H 83 


Test.: 205-19 Epic. De sanct. fr. 39 Us. (vv. 
205-11 solum), 19.3 Art.“ 225- 
31 Epic. De nat. 12 fr. 84 Us., 27.1 Arr.2 (ad 
v. 231 vv. 261ff coaluisse credebat Phi- 
lippson) 


203 [....,.,Jecraw N: Jue, Jo N? id ] 
rwy HV? II: wicre}sc Philippson: voMoſic 
Anon. À Twv iam Gomperz 
204 “Š N': 0:6 N? 205-11 Bücheler 
205 chai" "ypa N 211 corr., suppl. 
Bücheler: cuvrexe N 212 dl. Jee: 
N: Av] xai Philippson sed spatio brevius: 
fort. w[c &] «ai 212-13 rav[rov 
cvv]lexe[c umdpyov Philippson: |exe N 
213-14 xa0'o]|luei[íav Philippson 214 
[évórgrac) Philippson: [évórgra] spatio 
brevius Arr.“: [éúcee] Philippson 1918 
214-15 possis e.g. ole 21$ mpoc- 
ayopese[cÓa. «ai Philippson sed spatio 
longius 216 ¿x [row Óvrow *: 
el[8wAwv ¿< D. Delattre privatim: ell vai ¿< 
Philippson 217 ar N pro aùr ut 
saepe vid. e.g. 813 217-18 dro- vel 
cuvre]|AeicÜa: *: Aen. N': aemÜac N?, m 
ex ic perperam: xai xa]Aeic0a« Philippson 
218 ra[c Š' éx raw Philippson 219 
opouev[ N*: atioun! "[ N?  [Aéyov A 
Philippson 220 cav[ Jul Ju N?: 
carl. Je HV? II, unde «v[péía«c (sc. 8ó- 
taic) falso Philippson 221-4 [rá- 


$0aprov | rpáypar' our drem | obre mapé- 


xew) 7as|[róv Philippson 224- 
$ d|]vrodaíive|r[a« Gomperz 225 Kav 
Gomperz: vgl Je vel xpy N 226- 


8 Bücheler 229 *: emul ]umra£o, 
post em in lacuna manu secunda vonu N: 
emv[....,Junra[ )£o N2: ¿mua [on]uara Use- 
ner 29-30 rov €- addidi, Ba(Ovew *: 
Aap |Bavew Usener, unde edd. omnes 

230 a$Qapruv N': a$oaprev N? 231 
$vceov|[ ewa: N, sed spat. vac. valde pro- 


babile 


205 


210 


215 


220 


225 


230 


lec TeV dvay- 
4 ee ^ 
ai etd€vat Tma- 
oa e yparpac 
Gel xai [Tept degen, 
roc duo BUBAIO 
Kav Touran diaca- 
Pei TO uù) uóvov d- 
$üdprwc, dd Klai 
` 4 
cal rd covréde[tay 
* 3 ` 
e[v] xai rav[T0v cvv- 
^ e d > ç 
exo[c vrápxov c ô- 
, € ^? 
pecia» évórgrac 
rpocayopeve|cOa:, 
Tac êv êk [rov ðvrwv 
ch a(v)ra[v anore- 
AcicBar, rà[c A éx row 
t€ rd 
opoiuw [..... ...] 


cav| Jul Je ` .. 


[z..... .. d oe 
r[a«] kav rax dw- 
Óekár[w]: epꝭ éi o. 
c[e]w[c rolòc po rovc 
$[civ d ly 


em v[on|para (rov Ew 


Ba(Ovew ad0dprwv 
púcewv: elvai yap || 
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(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 
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IL... Je roy avaynxaiwy etdévar mapaAcizecBar: ypápac [dé] xai Hepi 
octornroc dM BuBAiov Kav rovran Óvacaóet Tò um póvov alPPaprwe, 
d Md x[at card cvvréAe[cav] e[v] xai rar cvv]exo[c Gadpxvor kað’ 
o]j«A[éav €vórgrac] mpocayopeúe[c0a,,] rac pev ex [rov óvrov] rov 
a(v)ro[v amore]Àeíc0a,, rafc & éx rv] quo .. ]lcav[ Ju 


d ho fr, ] kay ra Swdexar[w)e Tepi d[v]c[e]w[c To]vc mpw- 
rovc $m [ci a]yOpwrouc éni v[on]uara (rov €)£o | Ba(Qvew ' A p- 
twv ducewv: eiva yap || 


... to be neglectful of the things that need to be known. And having 
written another book On Holiness,? in it too he? makes clear that not 
only that thing which exists | indestructibly, but also (that which) 
continually exists in perfection as one and the same entity, are termed 
in common usage 'unified entities', some of which entities are per- 
fected out of the same elements* and others from similar elements ... 
| (14-16 words missing) ... declares his opinion. And in Book 12 of On 
Nature hes says that the first people? arrived at conceptions of | imper- 
ishable external entities. For to be... (gap of 1 col., c. go words) 


! The view expressed must be that of Epicurus. The neglect may be that of early humans 
(as in the citation below from On Nature 12) or may refer to opponents of the Epicureans. 
2 Also cited below 362-4, 1208—9. We know it consisted of a single book (D.L. 10. 27; Cic. 
De nat. deor. 1. 123 liber est Epicuri de sanctitate; c£. 1. 115 de sanctitate, de pietate adversus deos 
libros scripsit Epicurus). 3 Epicurus. 
* Literally out of same things’ and out of similar things’. 5 Epicurus. 
5 [n human history. 
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230 
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9 N 1077 fr. 21 (p 11$ G., 378 Ph.), HV? 
1185 


232-3 supplevi 234 Gomperz 
23$-40 Bücheler 236 Cana NI HV? 
Il, unde edd.: xoa N? nescioqua re (& d) 
ric proposuit R. Janko privatim 237- 
8 écre[pn]O[5]|va« *: ecre[ Il N': écre- 
[pn«€]|va« Bücheler: écre[prc]|BPaà4 Gom- 
perz, unde edd. 238 w delevit, ra post 
TOv sscr. N 240 rov vel ro NI []. 
N? 241 zogflorérou Philippson fin. 
*: [css Ni: [IGR] Anon. A: (. Jeg. 
[ JI N: (c]éBwl[ua] (verbum non aliter re- 
pertum) Philippson 242 xa[8]apa 
Gomperz 242-3 * 243 Std] voi 
Anon. A: év]vo[npara 50) vv[a: Philippson 
243-4 €]0|[270)n71K0v Gomperz 244- 
s r[ap|Bei]y Anon. A 247 ceov' e ]va 
[JI N': eov[.]e[.]vo] N? 248 JareBpl | 
N: «jai €yp[apay Philippson 250 
rovc! lama N 251 dflA]af[eic Phi- 
lippson: fort. BA]aB[ac éva]vríac 256- 
7 we} égary|[ca]yev possis 257 ToU 
raic] wo[p)ra[ic &: jrw ]ma[ N 259- 
60 mpoc|[«va« : mpoc|[sj«ew Philippson 
260-1 rov [8]avd||[rov “, rou[ Ja vel A, 
tum »c|[ N, coll. 9-10 coniunxi 


240 


245 


250 


260 


óÀwc àónk]Tov eic THY 
BAa]Bn[v, ov] ca- 
Io] 9«aAoyicpóv- Ere 
de one p Tou unde 

da Loa ric d- 
vjadoytac écre[pm]0[7- 
vat ToU ra 7] payparoc 
Kai MEPL TOUTO TOV 
avOpwrwv TOv 

rov 0]avárov [$]oBo[v 
exóvro]v kai xa[0]apa- 
c év]vo[íac bal Ju 

. Jr . . II. 

| ]v éxarépou [.... 

] «ad Tox peyébe: 
rrapamAncov e val 
rohre «]areBpl ` 

] mepi rc evceBei- 

ac kai rovc dial. 


„Jesl... 9] mép 
Tov taic) mol] 7a[ic 
Kat taic huciaic eic 
i Ó.àvotav mpoc- 
tv Tov [0]ava-- || 
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Ls Acc adn) rov eic zm [BAd] niv, ov] xa0icravr[o] 9«aAoytcuóv: Ere 
dé one p rot unde ráMa Cana ric a[v]aAoyíac écre[pn]0[5]va« roo 
Tapayparoc kai mepi ToUTo TOV | avOpwrwy róv [Tob 0]avarov Télé. 
Bol éxóvro]v xai xa[80]apa[c év]vo[íac ,.]w[. Jul. Jose [....]7 


( ]v éxarépov [ ] xat ran peyé0ec raparAncov e| Ivo Tovro[t 


KlareBpl,..,.] mepi ric eèceßelac xai rovc anal. Joël. ke 


vn[.. IAI. dl ep [roù raic] neſulraſic] xat raic O uciaic eic "gu 
didvorav mpoc|[cévar] roô Ha- 


... entirely insusceptible: to harm, they? initiated no dispute.? Again, 
because not even the other animals‘ had been deprived; of the analogy 
of disturbance,$ and because about this? | humans have the fear of 
death and pure notions .. . (several words missing) . . . similar in extent to 
this (one word missing) about | piety (8—10 words missing) because at pro- 
cessions and sacrifices they | arrive at their view of death, (continues on) 


' i.e. divinity as conceived by early mankind. Early humans. 

3 Over the nature or existence of the gods. 

* Including gods, according to the Epicurean view. 

$ i.e. deprived by early humans in their thinking. 

6 i.e. the other animals too were thought to have something similar to what in human 
beings is disturbance. ? i.e. this disturbance. 
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240 


250 


260 


240 
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124 OQIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


IO N 1077 20'? (p. 114 G., 37? Ph.). HV? 
H 84 


Test.: 261—70 Epic. De nat. 12 fr. 27.1 fr. 
179 (p. 537) Arr.“ (init. cum vv. 225-31 coa- 
luisse credebat Philippson) 


261 init. *: olc) Philippson  tpocrpé[1]«- 
sel Gomperz 262 rw] *, spatio 
aptius quam «ai T]dvdfia: vav]avdfia 
(non alibi repertum) Philippson rye N 
262-7 Büchler 263 luneriyc N 


]aéñaca N 264 wavredguc Anon. A: 
-AweN 267 savra[x]ó8e[v W. Schmid, 


RM? 94 (1951), 126, iam Usener, Gloss. 
Epic. s.v.: wavra[ Ieëel 1 N: wdvra [7]e0e[» 
Philippson 268-9 lo &]|dAvei[v 
Philippson 269 *: cl JS el. WM | 
N: délëgsleoe spatio brevius ad init. Phi- 
lippson 270 d xl Philippson 
271 deperiit 272-4 * 276-2 fort. 
xe|v]aic rov[ vel é|£]a«ciov, v tantum rami 
sin. pars. extrema 278 de veó[rmroc 
Philippson 278-9 fort. ë|d] ucu, vel 
latet verbum, uav6á|vo]vcw coni. Philipp- 
son 280-4 omnia incertissima, vestigia 
minima 280, 283 deperierunt 
285-7 multa egregie restit. Philippson 
287 o, [N 


IO 


265 


270 


275 


280 


385 


zou, vpocrpe| ]era|« 
ru àvá£a Tg v[o- 
olupevnc aóña(p>cta[c 
abr Kat TravreÀoUc 
paxapt[o]rnroc: ovóe 
yap éti r[m]petra, To 
ravro[x]o0e[v] ebòſ al- 
pov xai TO mpoc lo ô- 
dAvci[v pn] ö ue 


éxo|v ..... ..... 
[ ] 
[ ]jel..... .... THY 


esses ae 
**9»-99 en 6 

LR AWA s... 

ap ee % eege 


ToU Taic T]ov befor 
eig oA a]pax[05- 
var , Joel. Iyral. 


s: Jace. Jove I.. 
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l[rov,] mpocrpé[7]era[é rw] avakica rfc v[oo]vuévnc apBa(p)cia[c] 
abr Kat mavreÀoUc uakapi[ó]rgroc: ovde yap éti r[n]pecrac 70 
ravra[x]o0e[v] evd[ac]ov xac ro mpoc [Hv 9xaAved[v un] 99[17]«- 


Lehe x- ..... . Jal... .... riv] xa’ ó[uodc]- 
r[nra did AU II.. ] da +a log ..... .. ]mpoco[ .. .... .... ] 
aciov| ..... ]«veo[..... ..... loc [..... ... — Jef... 


P I o a .. . . II.... ..... Junge 
[ðe rop raic 7]«v Belov] emBolAai[c ra]pax[85va« ` Ive. Jyra 


... Joéel Joel IN 


LW 


things unworthy of the supposed indestructibility and complete bles- 
sedness are sought in prayer;' for no longer are their? happiness stem- 
ming from every source and their insusceptibility to destruction 
preserved? .. . (7-9 words missing)... an understanding according to 
similarity ...| (30—2 words missing) ... on account of being terrified by 
their conceptions of the gods (6—8 words indistinguishable) 


i. e. from the gods. The gods’. 
i.e. by early humans in their ideas about the gods. 
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126 OIAOAHMOY TIEPI EYCEBEIAC 


II N 1098 fr. 32 (p. 134 G., 392 Ph.). HV? 
H 119 


290 vrap[x- Gomperz: vrap [xai óvap 
juàc Philippson 291 dree Slas- 
[racíac Philippson 291-2 «vdai)- 
Jual ler valde probabile: ok pdA[cc] àv 
[7e«cOeip ev Philippson 293-4 fo» egal 
Tépacw dÀ] |o: 8’ wul ouocha: Philippson: 
fort. 0[v] ep ac. 295 &. Hw 
[y] olséiedéu Philippson: fort. 8. qv 
[c]ulyypadyy: Š: dr Tel. Anon. A 

296 xarayvo[c«rac Philippson: xarayvo- 
l Anon. A 296-7 <x} |Aopayiay *. cf. 
P. Hen. 1088 fr. 10,27 (p. 84 Schober) é,- 
Aópaxov: Jôouaxyıa[N: fort. fev) Sopayialy 
vel va:]lóouaxéa[v (Philippson) non alibi 
reperta: j óm]|Aonaxia[v Anon. A 
297-8 ó.Jla- Gomperz 298-9 éxa]- 
|répav *: o06«]| répa» D. Delattre privatim: 
ry)» ue lr longius Philippson 299 
cvv[e«hóc vel cvv[opcw vel cw[owewov &: 
cuv[Geic à Philippson 300 "A [xaiic *: 
d[pxaíow spatio longius Philippson: fort. 
al de oic 300-1 su]|rér[vo]vro *: 
nl Jee N, ġillvir[r]ero Philippson 
301-2 Philippson 303 ante init. versus 
punctum stichometricum indicavit N oi 
8]vóp [e«vo« * Apeſi 0] vos [€voc Philippson 
304 [érouévos] *: rav[ra «xai dààa Phi- 
lippson 305 *po[cy]ayo[vy Philippson 
305-6 [tt *, ö.] Anon. A spatio aptius: 
[7pórelpov] Philippson 306 ay’ 
Philippson: fort. dr’: Jayecxa[, post ei ante 
«a spatiolum interposuit N ` eixd[Covrec 
*: cal do brevius Philippson 307 
óp]oéco« Anon. A: ravr]oio« Philippson 
spatio longius: ér’ dv|ou]oéo« D. Delattre 
privatim 307-8 séflecr rav)|r’ *: 
rd l eci d]|re Philippson 308- 
9 ov]|re *: e/]| re Quaranta 309 & u- 
dax Gomperz 309-10 éni]|BAémo»- 
rec Philippson: dzro}|BAdrovrec Gomperz 
310 [eic rovc Gomperz 311 Philipp- 
son 312-13 xar[à cvv] repipopay 
Gomperz 313 av[re» Philippson 
313-14 é]|£«05 «av Gomperz 314- 
15 we[r’ éxew D. Delattre privatim: we[re 
xara Philippson 
oͤroͤl voa proposuit D. Delattre privatim 


18 Gomperz 


295 


300 


395 


310 


315 X TauTny (rov) unol Anise: 


rot véi... 


Aow GI. II . 
Ó 3v L. Jul.. 


Karayvao[cera, Si- 


t è 


r4 ^ 

Aopaxialy rov ĝu- 
aBaAAovrov ca- 
répav 6 cuv[opwy à 
mapa toic A[xa«oic gr 

, ` ` 
vir[Tolvro «x[ara rac 
; ; 


T6[Ae]«c A[Onvas xai 


` Apel: ot 0]vop[evoc 


ral ra ò’ éropévoc 
mpo[cny]ayo[v co, 
01] 4 y eixa[Covrec 
€ d , ^ 
ou oto dſeci Traù- 
T’ édoyparil[ov- où- 
* " ? 

re yàp & Hav ém- 
BAérovrec [eic rovc 
ToÀÀovc ovde [ rdÀ- 
da d0€ac xar[a cuv- 
mepubopav av[Tov é- 
E€Onxav, dcr éiren 


ovl’ oc én[ivor- 
av énoioŬûlvro Ka- 
Bánep oi Ao[croí || 
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post 315 in marg. paragraphus N ryv add. R. Janko privatim dd [Anew Philippson: 
316 ov@ N: ob falso Philippson 
ér[évoiav]| dv: 7 sin. pars m N: ér[«pyxáve«]av spatio longius Philippson: éy[urye]| àv érocov[v Anon. A 


316-17 ém[ivoi]|av *: fort. 
317- 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


dal ` Jä zy L. Jul.... ] cara] . pilAopayialy röv 
à&daBaAAóvrov [éxa|répav 9 cvv[opov à]| mapa roic A[xauotc 
nt|vit[ro]yro klara rac] mo[Àe] c AI di xat] Ape[e or A] vdpu[evor] 
ra) |7a Š érouévoc] mpo[cny]ayo[v €vto«, ó] à y eixa[Covrec op lot. 
ow ra0[ec, rab do? o’ ov]re yap €&gc[av ér.]|BAérrovrec 
[eic rovc] zoAAovc ovde [rdA]Aa 90£ac xar[a cup ]mepuóopáv av[ Tcv 
e]£é0nxav, &c Ir éxew] ravrnv (rouh vnd [Au] 008’ Awe ei- 
vot]av éro«o?[vro xa]0aTep ot Ao[urol)]|| 


|(16—18 words indistinguishable) . .. Whoever is acquainted with the 
things that among the Greek heroes! | those who were sacrificing for 
the cities to Athena and Ares hinted at? will accuse of contentiousness 
those who attack either view.) Then subsequently some introduced 
these things,* by which indeed, because they likened them to similar 
sufferings,’ they formed these opinions. For they did not live with 
a | view towards the many, nor in other respects did they set forth their 
views in keeping with the social customs of those people, so as to 
acquire this notion.? And they did not at all achieve their understand- 
ing? as the rest did . 2 (gap of 1 col., c. So words) 


' At Troy; literally ‘Achaeans’. 

2 i.e. things which the opponents claim they ‘expressed allegorically’. 

Understanding vmróAgyuv, Šó£av, €vvouav, or some similar word from the preceding lost 
lines with éxa]|répav. * Sufferings of the gods as told in myths. 

5 Le sufferings experienced by humans. $ The many. 

? Presumably the original idea that there exist imperishable, blessed natures (230-1). 

® i.e. about the gods. Cf. 744 on the wise person's érivo«a of divine nature. 

9 The rest of early mankind who, unlike these few, maintained the originally clear view 
of the gods held by the ‘first people’ (see 225-31). 
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11 
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128 OIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


12 N 1098 fr. 21 (p. 134 G., 391 Ph.). HV? 
II 118 


Test.: 320-32 Epic. fr. 192 p. $45 Arr? 
330-2 Philod. De dis col. g,26—28 


319 dfa[sray R. Janko privatim: d d A 
Philippson spatio longius 330-1 Phi- 
lippson 321 ]nëó< N 321- 
2 (cúó]c|[racıi]» Philippson 322-3 raſc] 
$úllce:c] Philippson: ral. ]év| N: ra[ic] 
$v|[cacc] Woodward, CEr 19 (1989), 40 
323 avjrow (sc. Epicurum) Philippson, 
unde Woodward: av]ro» Arr? fr. 192 
P. 545 333-4 cid IAI Diels 1917.2, 
30 324 ópoíar Gomperz: ououan N 
334-5 Aaufa|[vóv] rov Gomperz 325 
v delevi 325-6 -u«v]»(») x- Wood- 
ward, de orthographia vid. MGrHer 64: 
yeyeverl[pévn]r Diels: yeyevrn|[ . Ju N: 
vereal nde Gomperz 326- 
2 vwepBa|[cewc] Gomperz 3a8 *: 
avT]»(v] Diels, sed articulus deest: lé 
Gomperz: xai r]9[v] Scott, JPh 12 (1883), 
235 329 cd,, Gomperz 
330 rjv r&v] Philippson: zët de rov] 
Gomperz: ¿x row] Diels fin. xaAe()v, « 
add. Gomperz 330-1 rav] avrov 
ce) |[óré 8]é rv Gomperz 331- 
2 ¿x row (ó|uoéwv] Scott, unde Diels coll. 
Philod. De dis col. 9. 26-8: dx raw dA 
Gomperz 332-3 miv), [r]á£v 
Gomperz, (éxedvov] *: r3[v rov|rov ele. 
£= Philippson: r3[» & je r]ágı Wood- 
ward spatio brevius, etenim divisio et lj 
quod sciam inaudita 333-4 ov [rapar- 
|róv] rwv Woodward: ov[x dmrofgaA|Aóv] Twv 
Philippson 334-5 we[re ro] rol|[re *: 
ol Jol N: & cſre xai ] rò [odr Phi- 
lippson: wc[re ró] y’ o[9] ro] Woodward 
335 Ta]eax8ev L. A. Holford-Strevens pri- 
vatim: T]pax0év Gomperz 33$- 
7 [Gov | nner’) ácra&e[c mpo|ni]n[re]v 
Woodward 337 ]u N 339 deperiit 
343 $09apróv vel a]éñaprov Gomperz 
341-6 xai ræv [éx | rov] rwv xpicewv H 
d]$0aprov elt «lai wav oH ro] 
trav [Bewv) «i |[A@poc]eua coni. Phi- 
lippson 


12 


320 


325 


335 


349 


esche 

elrro|v d éyo [mpi - 
by = lebe de [ede 
raci]v xat ra[c] ġú- 
cec au]7ov rav [ec]ó[o- 
Aly opotay AapBa- 
vov]rov 7) yeyer{v}7- 
ué nG) xà» é£ urrepBa- 
cewc] rov uera£v [é- 
voT|n[ra] kar’ àp0nov 
cy] piciv OTe ler 

T)» TOV] avrov kaAe(Ov, 
ore Olé rou ér rov [o- 
uo, ] xat Al éxec- 
vov r]á£w ov [rapar- 
Tóv]Trov, oc|[re 79] ro- 
ré ral p, [oAov 
uncer ] àcra0e[c mpo- 
jn resly. dA Ales 

ER e ] «ai Wë 


@ e e ege e e e e 
ap e ée ée ee 
°° ° AW 
° 8 8 „ 
* e 999 e? 
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II..] mpocóa[... | elzroly A éyo [mpiv Nn ry] vde i [cv]c[race]y 
«ai ta[c] $v[ce« av]vov rov [e(]ó[oAo]v ópoíav AauBa[vov]Tov 7) 
yeyevn[uév]u(v) xàv ét vrepBá[ceoc] rov nuera [évór]n{ra] kar’ 
apiÂðuor [coyx]pucw ore prev |[rrv rov] avrov xaAe(Ov, [ore ó]é rou éx 
trav [dpoiwy,| xai r?[v éxeivov rlaéw ov [raparróv]rov, we[re ro] 


ec[..... Ich ]ov || 


(several words indistinguishable). | And I said before that he! called this 
constitution? and the natures of the images which take on a similar 
constitution? or even one which may have become numerically 
a unity* as a result of the transcendence of the intervening gaps, 
sometimes | that consisting of the same elements,“ and sometimes 
that? constituted out of things? that are similar and that do not disturb 
the order of the images, so that the thing at some time disturbed? no 
longer appears!'? unstable. Of others... | (c.27 words indistinguishable) 


' Epicurus (above, 209-19). 

i. e. he referred to this constitution and the natures etc. sometimes as a constitution that 
is made up of material elements identical with each other, sometimes as one that consists of 
elements similar to each other. 

i. e. similar to the images (eiua) that make up the idea of divinity. 

* Constituted as a distinct, countable entity. 

i. e. the mental leap over the gap between similar mental images, giving the impression 
of permanence or movement in the conceptual entity, as, for example, in a waterfall or 
successive images in film perceived as a single moving or static entity. 

Š Le an ordinary, tangible physical object. 

7 Presumably when talking about the gods. 5 i.e. images. 

? The mental image of divinity. 10 Literally ‘strikes one as’. 
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320 
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340 


320 
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130 OQIAOAHMOY TTEPI EYCEBEIAC 


13 N 1077 fr. 16'? (p. 110 G., 375 Ph.). 
HV? Il 80 


Test.: 350-75 Epic. De sanct. fr. 40 Us., 19.4 
Arr.” (vv. 350-64 solum) 


347 init. fort. rov]||ro vel latet verbum, 
cum vel xa[( rec} vel ca ric] vel xa[0á- 
rep] possis 347-8 cro()x[eco]]e« &: 
croA[ N 348-9 [odca] D. Delattre 
privatim, óu[oéw» bell Saler ] aly 
év]órgc Philippson: $aive[r]a[4 i8.]órznc 
Gomperz 350—64 fere omnia Bücheler 
351-2 vráp|xovci, post , ante d:a spatio- 
lum N, Bücheler, defendunt Diano, Ethica, 
117, Woodward, CExr 19 (1989), 41 adn. 54: 
vráp|xovca Gomperz, unde edd. 354 
va "e| 3$6—7 avrov, dpoiwv trans- 
posuit Scott, JPh 12 (1883), 232, sed defen- 
dit Woodward 358 evorg N': «vo[ jy 
N?, HV? Hi nescioqua re fin. i delevit 
Bücheler 359 fort. potius dvoreAei- 
cha: (sic emendavit Gomperz, unde edd.) 
360 v sscr. post va N 364 avrórara 
(verbum non alibi repertum) Gomperz 
post rara [ sl Je N, fort. -rara(c] lé 
8]ç Usener 365-6 vore[vav]|7:oAo- 
yiav Usener: éra[:]| rioAoyíav dubitanter 
Gomperz 366-7 walpa(irn)rdoy vel 
rap reo L. A. Holford-Strevens privatim: 
reiparéov Gomperz, unde edd. 368 
ew! ‘ewe 369 1d ly opu Anon. A: 
ante Gopwe hasta una inclinata, pars dext. a, 
possis ]v: o]uQap«c Gomperz: cvjyrópwc 
Philippson: d]xocuwe Anon. A 369- 
70 éw|(c]v Gomperz 372 y«]v 
Usener 373 Ms seclusi 374 xai 
4A]Acv Usener: xaA]Awv Philippson: fort. 
«io ]Awy 374-5 [ér]cvvxpi[celoxc] 
(semel) Usener: fort. [xai] cvvxpi[ce|wc] 

375 d]róu[ev y«]vgra« Usener: 01. [. ]. 
rratro N, possis Jamra: mo- fin. fort. 


ro||[ecra: 


I3 


350 


355 


360 


365 


370 


375 


ro, cal. I cro(e)x[ete- 

€ /, . ° 
cic ou [otov ovca 
gaivo[ir’] a[v év]órgc 
duvarat yap €x THC 
Ò LOLÓTNTOC UTrdp- 
xovci Starwvrov 
” A , 
€xew TIV TeAciav 
cb dau, , €- 

Ld 3 
neidñjnep OVX ÑT- 
TOV ÈK TOV QUTOV 
7 TOV q noi croi- 
d e€ 7 
xeiwv evorntec {i} 
vnoTteàeichai ú- 
vay Tat KAL UTO TOU 
'Emuxoúpou xatarei- 
Trovrat cad rep év 
^ 1 € 7 

ron lepi óciór- 
zo dle 


pndepiay vre[vav- 


TOC ara; 


T.0Àoyíav elvat nma- 

4 ¢ , 
pa(vrm>Téov vmoðeikvú- 
ew. ele roivuy 
d lv ouwe ratra pú- 
cu]v d ore Aicha. 
Aéyew: rà zroÀÀa 

` 9 ` ? 
ue]v ée d e 
THC quoi (aAAÀcv) 
cd AA [ei cuvcpiſce- 


we à|róu[wv yé]vgva« no- || 
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|| ro, cal. .] croxx[eie]c«c op [oiov oca] daivo[ir’] a[v ev]órgc 
| 9Uvara« yap e THC OpoLtdTHTOC UTapxouct Srarwrtov €yew THY TeÀe¿av 
evdaimoviay, emerdnmEp OVX HTTOV Ex TOV AUTWY T) TOV On otov cToL- 
/ € ^? € ^ , ` € ` a > 4 

xelwy évórqTec vTroreAcicBat dEr xai vnd roõ Emcxovpou karta- 
Act our c] e év rax lepi óciórgToc avrórara: r[ó 9]€ pndepiav 
e # , e 8 wv d 
umre[vav|rioAoyiay elvai mapa(vrq)réov vroóewvovew. eie Toivvv 
Id lv duc ratra $v|[c]v amroreAeicÜa. Aéyew: ra rod [ue], 
éreiódy ék THC quoi] {arAAwv} [xdA]Aov [em] cuyKpi|cewe dT 
yélynrat no- || 


(one word missing) its constitution out of things similar would obviously 
be a unified entity. | For it is possible for beings constituted out of 
similarity for ever to have perfect happiness, since unified entities can 
be formed no less out of identical than out of similar elements' | and 
both kinds of entity are recognized by Epicurus as being exactly the 
same things, for example in his book On Holiness.2 The demonstration 
that this involves no contradiction may be passed over. Therefore he? 
was wont to say that | nature brought all these things to completion 
alike. And that* for the most part they’ come about when they are 
formed from an aggregation of various similar particles, . . $ (probably 
continues on) 


! Perhaps the author means here: equally out of unchanging elements and out of similar 
elements’. 

* Perhaps in On Holiness (he recognizes both kinds of entity) in exactly the same way’. 

3 Epicurus. i. e. he (viz. Epicurus) was also accustomed to say that 

5 Or ‘that many things come about’. 

perhaps continued: ‘but (Géi the gods come about from elements (i.e. images) that are 
similar to one another'. 
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I4 N 1098 fr. 20 (p. 133 G., 390 Ph.), HV? 
lH 117 


Test.: 382-9 Epic. De dis fr. 34 Us. (vv. 382- 
6 solum), 17.4 Arr.“ 


378-80 r[nv | rov Dewy cov«p[ucw | ov 
$aw]opévn[v Philippson 379 ]vouvxp[ 
N 381 nage *: vravAew N: 
d naue Quaranta: vravyew Philippson 
382 vel dv] rà, (Gomperz) vel dv de] ro 
(Philippson): Sci] suppl. et librum Epi- 
curi intellexit iam Quaranta 382- 
3 Hapi del áv]apd«Aéx roc Gomperz 
383 fort. e.g. x]exo:- 384 rige ra 
Usener: fort. «ipn]7a: 385 fort. m]dvv 
TY 388-9 un voeic|[0n: roic] 0Ao«c 
Philippson — 393 (l. pars sin. . possis v 
vel A 397, 400-2 deperierunt 


I4 


385 


390 


395 


400 


. Joer ` 


..... _]v umapxew 


ev} ran lepi 0e- 
cv avjaudiréxtwe 


m" Jeppxa- 


"e JA vocic- 
Bat oic] dào: 7) ne- 
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(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(27) 
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IL... Jmevor L. ] y’ abr I. . Jy evar vL... . Jv covepl. 
|... Jonevn[. .... .. Jv mágyew L. Al rë ITepi 8e[v av qu. 
«rax [.....]ro rò jv I. , Javo v0 I. . ] äna [..... ...]ep- 
nee)... J pù voeic[Bas roic] Sou: Ñ sell. .... Jv ofav L. 

Ise den I. ry ler l.. exo, I.. Jet. 
k ] apocbial.. Joer)... del... 


(c.12 words indistinguishable) . . . constitution | (several words missing) in 
his! book On Gods indisputably (several words missing) not to consider 
among whole entities or | (35—40 words missing) 


Probably Epicurus". 
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I$ N 1098 fr. 19 (p. 133 G., 390 Ph.), HV? 
IT 116 


403-5 deperierunt 406-7 mplocdo- 
vice cd a. Aó|yun] Philippson 409 
a(v)]rov probabile, vid. e.g. 813 410- 
11 [alcOnce}\cs Philippson 411 dri- 
[vorav Anon. A 412-13 [aic89]| vov 
Philippson 413-14 aic]|Oavósevov 
Bücheler 414 ante Boy punctum 
stichometricum in marg. indicavit N 

415-16 *: eu[. Jnpac N, fort. superposi- 
tum: crepé [via Bücheler: crepépu[vco]» 
wac|xew Anon. A 415-16 fort. dye 
416 avr[ovc of] fè Quaranta: avr[o 
rovro] ôf:a- Philippson 416-20 Bü- 


cheler 420-1 dm[9 é6]|cewc éy[voc]a» 
Gompetz 421-2 e[ic]lavamégumecBat 
Philippson 422-3 xpi]|cw raúr[ny 


Aauflá|ve]cÓa. Philippson: a£c8]|cw raŭ- 
so aicÓd|ve]cOa: wep[tAnrrny Anon. A 
424-5 nepli vospga|ra] wdyra [Qecbvy xai] 
r&v GAA{ wr ddyAwv} Philippson 428- 
31 deperierunt 


I5 


405 


410 


415 


420 


425 


430 


ee ee ee e 


"9999€ 


pevov Tò wl) .... 
` > 
rov ea. voe[póv aic- 


Gavopevor T” eic 

rò crepép[ In £- 
xew avr[. . ] d[ta- 
voounévouc THY 
napaıchýce: capeſi- 
v Trepi T) aic- 
one, Hv xai am [o dg. 
cewe €y[voc]a» e[ic- 
avarrépzrecOat, [xpi- 
«v tavt[nv AapBa- 


LR AWA @¢¢4 


— — — — 
* 
a 
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|—— EE s JocÀo[..... .. 
ral. . Je A.. d... Ir ræv .... yen o... Je 
Tapem. .... Juevov ro u[1) ....]rov elyae voe[ pòv aic]0avopevóv T” eic 


TO crTepéu[..]nua exe aur. ] 9[«a]voovuévovc rv mapaicOjce 
capx[i]yne zepuag zm aic|[05]cw, 7v xat dn ſò $v]ceoc €y[voc]av 
e[ic]avaméumecBar, [xpi]cw Tasr[mv AapBave|cBac rep. ul 


eer Je dA . ] yap [..... ee ..... ..... ..... 
sid lbw See Se EE II 


(c.30 words missing) | ... held! the object of thought as a thing perceived 
in relation to a solid body (?) (one word uncertain) understanding per- 
ception that can be grasped by corporeal | sensation, which they? also 
knew to be derived from a physical entity? they made this judgement 
concerning... (c. 25 words missing) 


' A report in indirect discourse of Epicurus account of the formation of ideas about the 
gods. Understand: 'Epicurus says that they held. 
? Early humans (cf. 225-31). J Or ‘from nature’. 
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16 N 1077 fr. 17*? (p. 111 G., 375 Ph.). 
HV? ll 81 


Test.: 432 Epic. Ep. ed Herod. 39-40; Lucr. 
1. 426, 954-5: Plut. Adv. Col. 11135;'Aeüus' 
1. 20. 2 Diels, Dox. Gr. p. 318,1 


432 réwov Usener adn. ad Epic. fr. 76 (p. 
125.11): rovrov N 435-6 *: reide 
spatio brevius Gomperz ` 437 ro la N 
439 xosórmnrac Gomperz: -ryrac, a corr. 
ex o N': -rwroc N? 440 evépwrn N, 
sed » superpositum esse indicavit Ni, dele- 
vit Philippson: #& dpo ye Scott 441 
(ræv) add. Usener post ric commate 
interpunxit Philippson 442 «Bal 
Philippson: abe N: «(64 Gomperz, qui post 
"ov commate interpunxit: ovó4 Anon. A 
443 urgpovev[cew *, post quod commate 
interpunxi: prnpovev[ewy oó Philippson: 
uvguoves[«cÓa. Gomperz: urguovev[ca:, 
dM Anon. A 444 post So commate 
interpunxit Philippson 446 avrod (sc. 
"Emxovpou) Bücheler, Gomperz: avroð (sc. 
rou évjpovoc, ad se) Philippson ¢dy[as 
Philippson: $ar[(ov dubitanter Gomperz 
447-8 Biicheler, sed fort. dp’ [4A]|A' Anon. 
A 448 init. versus c ante ovy: super- 
positum esse indicavit N:] Jou N? fin. 
rore N, corr. Bücheler 449—523 
Bücheler 450 supra 0 may sscr. N': ra 
sscr. N? 453 $]vc(e] wv Gomperz: 
[.]ec[. Jar N: er le: Ixil u Philippson 
453-4 cw|[ re] é[v]xórwv Anon A.: [..]v 
[.]xorw» N: cw|(e]er[n]xórov Philippson 
454 Tur" Tee N ut interrogationem 
interpumat Gomperz 455 Mul 
Philippson 455-6 wv... eiſòſ yAloc *: 
eulël (.) Joc N 456 fin. spatium post 
rov nota impletur 457-60 Gomperz 
458 ápdA]ec *: de Gomperz: d ` Je N 
460 véeAs)$ecar, ü coll. 
16-17 coniunxi 


16 


435 


445 


450 


455 


460 


cara Kal TÓNOV, 
` A A ` 
rouc Ücovc 8€ um cuv- 
api nec, mepiypá- 
2 # , 
deu avrovc, reÀe|c- 
9 L 9 
we avaAynrwy éc- 
# » M A ? 
Tv, €i p?) Tac avw- 
é f 
rd r i dcacpoupe- 
voc xowóTqT[o]a«c é- 
LÀ 
Geier &vópo {7} 
ric (Tv) év ravraic npo- 
emppévov €ida[v 
pvnpovev[cew, ov 
deo rovc Beoue 
póvov avarpeicBar 
mpoc avrov da 
4 Pd 3 
TOUTOU yap, AÀ- 
® A A A L 
A Heck oUxi xat rovc [av- 
Opwrouc klai rovc 
Y v] A Z Hy)» t ^ 
trmouc [xai] 7av0* d 
TQ card pépoc aic- 
Onra re xai vonrd 
, A 
délocleloa: etŠm Kat cuv- 
"ne]d[v]xórov: we yap 
aAA[w]v, wy ovrwe eù- 
ó[nA]oc, ovóé rov- > 
ry éuvqouóvev- 
c[ev: au éÀ]e, & év roic cw- 
p[a]cw d ravrra rà7- 


Tew upeAndecay || 
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(25) 
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|| «jara Kat rómov, rovc Beode Ae uù) cuvapibueichai, mepiypádew 
3 , ? 4 9 4 L A A L Z LA 

avrouc, reAe (oc avadynrwy écriv, ei uù) rac dveordrTe dratpovpevoc 
cot ac u Me Eudpwy tic (ro) év ravraic npoeiànuuévwv ei- 
Gell pvnuoved[cew, ov] S€ov rovc 0coUc póvov dvaipeichaı poc aŭ- 
tov dée rovrov xápw, aA[A’] ovxi Kat rovc [àv]Oporrovc [ai 

A v ç tA A € ^ A A 4 > , A A 
rouc}| Geaouc [xai] mav0’ dh C ta Kara uépoc aicÜnrá ze Kal vonra 
[P]ucle]wy ei» xai cuu[ve]é[v]kórwv: we yap aM [w]v, wv ovrwe 
evó[A]oc, ovd€ rov[ro]v éuvnuóvevc[ev- dee & év roic cop[a]cw 
arravra rár|rew vrecAndecay || 


(opening words missing)' bodies and location, and not enumerating the 
gods alongside of them?, he? excludes these* altogether, is the mark of 
utterly insensible persons, unless | any rational person distinguishing 
the highest general classes were going to mention types already in- 
cluded in them, since one ought not say on account of this that gods 
alone were omitted’ by him,$ and not? also people and | horses and in 
short all perceptible and thinkable classes of entities and substances. 
For in his perfect clarity, as he® did not mention those others, so he did 
not mention these.’ But of course they!? gladly'' supposed that he 
classed | all things as bodies, (continues on) 


Supply: Io suppose that in saying all things are divided into 


2 Bodies and location. y Epicurus. 4 viz. the gods. 
5 Literally ‘destroyed, done away with’. $ Epicurus. 
7 i.e. without including, or, without also saying that he omitted explicitly to mention 
people and horses, etc. 8 Epicurus. 


The gods. The point is that he did not single out for specific mention these others 
(people, horses, gods, etc.) as exasting among the class of bodies, but nevertheless believed 
them to exist. 

'" Opponents of the Epicureans. !! Or ‘deliberately’, 'willingly'". 
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17 N 1098 fr. 18 (p. 132 G., 388 Ph.). HV? 
Il 11$ 


461-2 dh j,, xà» á[AAo: | dv6p]ec Phi- 
lippson, sed spatio longius ` d[v|5p]ec vel 
(oi) supplendum * 462 dfión[wrov *, 
did ic roi Gomperz-Philippson in hiatu: 
fort. d F ion pe c 463 «lv]a: Philipp- 
son: Ja, N: Jy possis ` 463-4 Philippson 
464-5 fort. on[elA(rovr]o: v[mo|mrev]ce 
Philippson qui post e interpunxit, sed deest 
v ¿éeÀxucruxóv (cf. 1351) 465 dive. 
Gomperz: xawei Philippson dee, dxi- 
vet 466 init. J. N: rovro]» Philippson 
466-7 «c|[r« av Philippson, [«àv] *: dA 
pýv dubitanter Gomperz 468 Gom- 
perz 469 ZÀeye]v Gomperz: Acyo]y 


Philippson 470-1 ovd«], dédean! 
suppl. Philippson 471-7 omnia suppl. 
Gomperz 477 «ai roi]ovrov 
Gomperz: Javrwy N: fort. (rac &i] avrov 
478 [rícre]« Philippson 479-80 *: 
nepi aù|[roùc Gomperz 480 
cv ]Bawóv[Twov Gomperz 481 da 


Philippson, 8v]BAí(ot« Gomperz fin. arv- 
wnc[ ]| manifeste corrupta vel superposita 
N, nisi ar e[ Il: drvys? Philippson 

482-3 "gx Bid8]ecw éx[ov|cw oi] codéoí 
Philippson, sed 483 fort. $.Aó]cod$o: — 486 


rov mou ]areov Philippson 


17 


465 


470 


475 


480 


485 


eco] ucioi, kàv aly- 
óp]ec a£iom[«crov 
elvjar uereop[ito- 


rar: éx]Oetva(o) yap öl. 


> , A 
SE Je: Kei ĝe 
4 , g 
rovro v undev, wc- 
T€ Kay] Tv, €t ye ka- 
rà cuv|rrepidbopay 
eAeye]v elvai 0covc, 
oux] amoóei£ew elhe- 
05 € 7 
pov o]Š ù reg p 
TWV GVTLTTELTTOV- 
rr, ou]Ó av E Ho- 
pour T]occ àvatpoo- 
> ` A , 
cw, ovd]€ dia Tocov- 
Twv npyalorro 
` 4 Ld 
«ai Tro.ovrwv Àó- 
yov [micre]ic kai rov 
d M T]ov mepi aù- 
raw cw]Bawov[Tov 


év Bv]BAiow arumnc 


. J ö ace... 


A 9 ` 
. iy avacke|uny || 
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\|[Exo]dccoe, d a[vóp]ec d Eiõ n icrov ea perewp[ilwvrar et- 
va (i) yap ò I. Je: gie Ge [rovrw]v pndév, & cſ re xàv] uv, et ye 
xa[ra cup. ]repiiopav Ae ye l V eivai 0cosc, [obe] avoóec£ew E fepov 
o]Uó' vrefatpérwv àvrerimróv| ov, oùj’ dv éroAé[povv 7]oic avat- 
pov[civ, ovó]é dia rocovrwv npyalovro [Kai rodovrwv Aóyov [vi- 
cre]«c xai rov [aAÀov r]ov zept av|[Tov cup ]Bawóv[vwv év Bv]BAcowc 
V 
— ]jarov [.... .....]o«c wl... i àvacxe]vsy || 


even if the founders! extol him? as trustworthy. For that he set forth his 
views (one word missing). But he“ called into question none of these 
things, so that if he had said that gods exist for the sake of social 
convention, | they’ would certainly not have offered demonstrations, 
since there were not even any objections to tell against them, nor 
would they have fought against those who do away with the divine, 
nor would they have advanced proofs in such extensive argumentation 
and in in the other matters connected with | them? in their? books 
(c.21 words indistinguishable) refutation . . . 


' Literally ‘the men’, a familiar designation for Epicurus’ successors as heads (kathegemo- 


nes) of the school. 2 Epicurus. 
Probably 'for they (the opponents?) supposed that he (sc. Epicurus) publicly set forth 
his views’ (i.e. explicitly about the existence of gods). Cf. 454-8. * Epicurus. 
5 Epicurus and his earliest followers, the kathegemones. 5 About the gods. 


? The gods. * Epicurus’ and the kathegemones’. 
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18 N 1077 fr. 14"? (p. 108 G., 374 Ph.). 
HV? Il 78 


Test.: 489-99 Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 124 = 
Posidonius fr. 22a Edelstein-Kidd 


489 x]ai Gomperz: erlag Philippson 

490-2 Gomperz 491 init. I vel JAA 
N 492 init. I. Jee N': I 
492-4 Buchler 493 (Acja[ ]ry» N': 
x]a[;] Gomperz, post Ja spaqolum N: 
dAA]à Bücheler 494 ov! ‘xar N 
495 init. |. {c}[ Jeu N 495-8 Gom- 
perz 496 init. pars dext. j N: re]mÀa- 
cudvoc Gomperz: xe]xÀacuévex D. Delat- 
tre privatim col. Philod. De mus. col. 14.25 
K. 497 ov ‘aAN 498 d]|vwo rúxnc 
Gomperz: d]wó F&M corr. Usener ap. 
Gloss. Epic., unde Diels p. 893 (= 295) adn. 
5: tuxne N 498-9 derdlëdlea: 
Usener ap. Gloss. Epic., unde Diels p. 893 
(= 295) adn. 5: ]va« N', sed librarius quid 
voluerit incertum: Jà: vel ]» vel Ja; N?: 
drill Gomperz 499 as" ei N 
$01-2 of mrá]vc[odo«] memon|[xaca] Phi- 


lippson $03-4 é$dl[cxovc]w Philipp- 
son — $0$ vel obs 505-9 vestigia 
minima 51012 lacunam duorum 


tantum N', trium versuum indicavit N? 
$14 v]apac[rjcac] Philippson: wjapa- 
c[r5«o] Gomperz $ts-18 Gomperz, 
correxi paulum 515 lan Gomperz: 
Ja» N,fort.subter positum 516 fin. au 
N':a[ N? $17 [llc * $18 
wpocéxe[w, avr]oic *: mpocdye[t ] oc 
Gomperz coll. 18-19 coniunxi 


I8 


490 


49$ 


$00 


$05 


$10 


515 


. Jac 70 un ved - 
Ba: |o àv Kat Tò Tac ap- 
xac aró]uouc elvai xat 
k. A t€ A ? 
ro] gp Ndovny aya- 
Gov x]a[t] rnv adyndo- 
va xa|]xóv xat rcv ĝo- 
ypaàT|wv €xacrov 
Te]mÀacuévec TOv 
+ 
dq ov 
? ` , 9 
K aliro rúxnc, ExTI- 
0c]va 
oU0€v ETL TOUTWY 
Doel...) meron- 
— IEN 


'`Emixoupov, 


TÀetov yap 


ae eege e 


rl apacſrijcac] we 
roic ver [omo 71 
àv]ópov avrov ye- 
ye ñ] [óc 
rpocéxe[w, avr oic de || 
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II Jar ró ung rerepav|[8a« 7]o wav xai ro rac ap[xac aró]uouc elvai 
«ai [ro] 1h ndovav aya[00v «]a[i] rv aAyndd[va xa]xOv xat rcov 
do[ypar]wy €kxacrov [re]rAacuévox tov 'Erixovypov, add’ ole ajmo 


Tuxnc, eri dev mÀetov yap | ovóév ént rosrov [ ]vc[....] me- 
mon. ): Šó' eyo [..... .. ] ro60' ó $a[........]w[..] ro [..... 
nes Jou il... Joé... Jud... Joel. . . . . Ia 
—— ———— s ]ra[..... ..... 7]apa- 


c[r5jcac] we roic Ae [omo lei [àv]Ópov av[rov ye)]ypappev[orc 
?]p [ac] "pocéye[w, avr]oic de || 


(one word missing) that! | Epicurus falsely, but not by chance,“ set forth 
that the universe is unbounded and first bodies indivisible and that 
pleasure is good and pain bad and every one of his doctrines. For | no 
more on these points did he? (several words missing). But I (c.35 words 
missing) | disposing* us to attend to the things written by the men: 
themselves, while on the other hand (continues on) 


ii. e., if the opponents’ charges that Epicurus spoke insincerely about believing in gods 
were true, it would also be necessary 'that Epicurus falsely' asserted his other doctrines, etc., 
a reductio ad absurdum. i. e. intentionally, in order to deceive. 

i. e. Epicurus spoke as sincerely on theological matters as he did on these other subjects. 

* Subject: Epicurus. 5 Epicurus and his early followers, the kathegemones. 
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I9 N 1077 187 (p. 112 G., 376 Ph.). HV? 
H 82 


Test.: 52235 Epic. De nat. 12 fr. 87 Us., 
27.2 Arr.“ (vv. 523-8 solum) $23- 
36 Prodicus, deest VS; Diagoras T 39 Wi- 
niarczyk ; Critias, cf. TTGF 43 F 19 $31- 
3 Epic. KD 1 $33-41 Antisthenes, cf. 
fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi = SSR V A 79 Gian- 
nantoni $42-8 Hermarchus, Adv. 
Emped. fr. 39 Longo 


$19 plaviay *: plow Philippson 520 
r dla“: eA[N: d ICA Phi- 
lippson $21 [Beiov *: wo[AAoic Phi- 
lippson $22-3 dvat]|potcew *, cf. P 
Hen. 1428 col. 12,10-12 r&v wv rov 
dm rò Gelder d[v]aiposvrow: dM 
€]|povciw Usener, unde Philippson, SO 19 
(1939), 24: $Àva]lposcw dubitanter Gom- 
perz, unde Philippson 1921 524 Sw8e- 
dri, sc. BuBAtax [epi éúcecoc $26- 
9 Bücheler $26 ‘K pirla: corr. ex 
pra, x supra 1M ` «d[AAow Usener 
$27 uépud[erai] (dc fort. nimis audacter 
Usener: nec. ]8a« vel ë Jc vel 8. c (e.g. 
@nc) N. Bac HV? Il, unde (dc Usener 
vaſpa - Usener, possis xa[i mapa- (Gom- 
perz), tametsi xai . . . «ai coniunctio inso- 
lita in Philedemo: al. JN $28 
corre N', HV? lI: xort Ju N? xol 
N' 528-9 puaívec]|Pa. Gomperz 530 
eil d dei Usener: fort. il ale: rovc" "xa 
spatium, non lacunam, indicavit N, sed fort. 
perperam $3071 xe]|AeUc[ac *, 
ell cdſcac éxé]|A«vc[e J} Anon. A: Aev- 
c[..]n N: dove [8 An Usener: vlé iam 
Gomperz, sed u]? . . . ois difficile 
$31-2 mpáypa gue, » delevit manu se- 
cunda N': mpaypa[ Jiuer N?, HV? II, 
unde mpáyga[0' i Gomperz, edd., 
sed spatio longius $33-4 soli yàp]| 
zapaypaugtt[ovcc *: xa[Uroc (sc. Epicu- 
rus) | rapaypagu git [ec Usenet: rapaypap- 
véi ONT, HV? II (-yparp- N?): mapa- 
yponp(ar)iQ[e Philippson:  »(o)uit[ew 
dubitanter Gomperz $35 ole Gom- 
perz: fort. [ep]; 
Gomperz 
spatio brevius 


I9 


$20 


$25 


$30 


$35 


$40 


$45 


$3$-6 óvópa]|ra *: ö Anon. A: rpáyuo]|ra Philippson 
$367 Av[1r««]|8c(vy« Anon. A: (HV? II: ay[ N 
$38 Vmrorivov iam Anon. A: mó riwwv Gomperz: tn’ éx(e)ivwy Philippson 
L. A. Holford-Strevens: dv[a«eet Obbink 19955, 198: dA [Ad spatio brevius Gomperz: v[vel Al N 
0€]|cex *: mei]|ce« Philippson: fort. cvvé]|cec vel aipé]|ce: 


Kat nâcav u|aviay E- 
mrixoupoc éul épa- 

ro Toic TÒ [Ociov é- 

K 10 d “ [avat- 
poûciv, we kaly rox 
dwdexatw[e po- 
dic, kai Aa [yópat 
«at K’periat cd Moic 
ueud[era«] pac ma[pa- 
KoTrrew Kat p[aivec- 
Bar, kai Baxyevov- 

cw avrouc [eil ed ſ Ce, Ke- 
Aesc[ac z]? rpáypa n- 
peîv rape xe ov- 

5’ évoxAeiv. cal yap 
Trapaypappil[ouce 

ra Iv Dewy [óvópa- 
ra, [cad e Av[tic- 
0c[vnc] zé xowó[rarov 
vmorivov àv[adépe: 

Ta card uépoc [qi 0é- 
cet xat & d Ti [voc aná- 
TNC ër TpóT|epov: 

«at rod "E|pu]a[pxoc 
év ran TeÀevT[aíox 
r|àv Hpòc Euneòo- 
KAéa rapacnu[atve- 
Tat Trpocriei|c: ne- 
oli] 9€ weradopalc - 


/ ` ` 
xpjcaro card [Tove || 
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(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


G0) 


$36 xa]8dsep 
$37 xowd[raroy *: xowo[v| Gomperz 

arla epe: 
$39-40 Tri 
$40-1 Ti[voc dvdr Philippson: r(N', HV? II: 


(app. ad col. 19 cont. p. 144] 


TMHMA TTPOTEPON 


|| xai dc p[aviay 'E]|mixovpoc éu[éuha]|To roic rò [0ecov dle rov 
óvro [avai] poûciv, we kalv ran] Swdexatrw[e LIpo]8ikox xat Aca[yo- 
pat] kai Kpiriai xa[Adorc] nén [erac] dac ma[pa]kórr[ec]v xat u[at- 
veclëot, xat Baxxevov|cw avrovc [et]xa[ Cer, xe]Aevc[ac z]? mpadypa 
guef rrapéxew ot9 évoxÀety. kali yàp] mapaypaypil[oucc] ra T[o]v 
0ccv [òvóua]ra, [cal de "Av[T«c]0c[vgc] rò xowo[Tvrarov] vroreivwy 
dv[aóépe.] rà xarà pépoc [ripe 0€]|ce« xai dia Ti[voc amd]rmc éri 
vpóT[epov]: xat roh’ "E[pu]a[pxoc] év zou reAevr[atox zlon: IIpoc 
Epredoxréa rapacnulaive}rac mpocriBei[c: "mre]p[i] 9€ peradopa[c 
€lxpncaro xara [rovc]|| 


those who eliminate! the divine from existing things Epicurus | re- 
proached for their complete madness, as in book 12? he reproaches 
Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias among others, saying that they rave like 
lunatics, and he likens them to Bacchant revellers, | admonishing them 
not to trouble or disturb us.? For indeed they* explain the names of the 
gods by changing letters,’ just as Antisthenes, s substituting the most 
common,’ ascribes the particular to imposition® | and even earlier? 
through some act of deceit. Likewise Hermarchus in the final book of 
his Against Empedocles also cites this passage, adding: “Concerning 
metaphor he!? made use in (continues on) 


' Either explicitly or by implication. 

2 Of On Nature, cited by title only in the first instance (above, 226—7) and by book 
number alone thereafter. 

) i.e. with their ideas of the gods. The words echo the first of Epicurus’ Kuriai Doxai: 
‘Blessed and immortal nature experiences no trouble itself nor causes trouble to any other. 

* Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias (524-6). 

5 Literally ‘they respell the names of the gods’ (in order to explain the origin of belief in 
them). 

$ Cf. p. 72 Gomperz (see vol. ii) Antisthenes fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi: By Antisthenes in his 
Physics it is said that by convention (vój40c) there exist many gods, but in reality (xara ġúciv) 
one (éva). 

? The most common, most general conception (or name?) of the gods. 

* i.c.to imposition by humans or conventional usage (thesis). (Possibly thesis could refer to 
the rearrangement of letters in the names of the gods.) 

? i.e. he claimed that this happened even earlier in cultural history when, according e.g. 
to Critias, some people had tricked others into believing in gods for the purpose of political 
control. The point is expounded at length below 1189-1217, 2032-43, 2144-82. 

'^ Empedocles. 


143 


$20 


$30 


$20 


$30 


$40 


I9 


I9 
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19 (cont.) 


ry[vel el N>: Sir [Cuxpá]| ryc Anon. A 
$41 suppl. Gomperz post wpór[epor 
Krohn (Hermarchus fr. 34), post ryc inter- 
punxit Gomperz, unde Philippson, Longo 
$43 TeÀ N', HV? Il: rea N? reMevr[aíox 
suppl. Gomperz (sc. BuBAlw: Seurdpun xai 
elxocran, D.L. 10.25) $44 epn- Ni, 
HV? II: äus. N? $43-8 Gomperz 
545 xÀ«a NN, HV? ll: x6«a N? $45— 
6 wapacny[aive]|ras *, AI N*: cal N: ma- 
pacy[paivera: Longo, sed spatio longius: 
vrapacijſ nale Bücheler, unde Philippson, 
Krohn $46 wpocriBei[c Büche- 
ler, Krohn: mpocri&ei Philippson: caf N 

$46-7 we]|pi Philippson ` — peraéopá[c 
Longo: peragoBal[ N: u«radoga[ic Krohn: 


(uera) óopá[c Philippson $47- 
8 4]|xpkaro Gomperz $48 [Toi *: 
[ros|| rwv Philippson coll. 19-20 
coniunxi 


20 N 1098 fr. 15 (p. 130 G., 387 Ph.). HV? 
H 112 


Test.: $49-$4 addendum ad Hermarchum, 
Adv. Emped. fr. 39 Longo $78 Poly- 
aenus fr. $$ Tepedino 


$49 8vy] rovc *: ]ro. N. i ex v mutata vid. 
c.g. 1150. 1304, 1543, et saepe: 8vn]roic 
Philippson {ye *, 7[ circuli arcus sin. 
inf. N, possis e.g. eo: oſ dci Philippson 
$49-50 cuylla hne Anon. A 551— 
9 omnia suppl. Bücheler, exceptis 551-2 
TÒ (céBec}|Oas *: ro [eũxec Jai Bücheler, 
Gomperz $54 yt«(vera, ylverac 
$60-77 deperisse censeo, sed quot vv. pe- 
rierint incertum 


A0 


559 


555 


$60 


$65 


570 


575 


0v] rovc 1Iji cuv- 1098 15 
ad? Tic pucewe 

mpoc Hv TO [céBec- 

hal xai Ào[yo0]e- 

pameiac roieſ icha: (s) 


ye ru nap’ En- 
xoupus 0€ roſ bro 


THe crovòijji Trepi 
THC Kowwvilac rav 


Abver éudaive- (10) 


Tat puctynpiwv [ | 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


p m — — — — — — — — pa fu ee gum — ee pa — 
bad ee keen bel kel kul u. kee — 


«at [ToAvawoc [] (3o) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| 9v» ] rovc dät cuv] aii jc $ucewc mpoc Hv ro [céBec]0a« xat Ao[yo- 
0]epaeíac noel ichar] yiverac”: rap" Emxovpun Ge ro[óro] zg crou- 
Gg mepi Tc Kowwvilac rov] A éupaivera pucrnpiwv | (c.50 
words missing) | xai IIoAvaavoc || 


human fashion of the | connection with the (divine) entity! for which 
worship and verbal attendance in cult take place'; and in Epicurus' 
case? this is shown by his eagerness for sharing in the mysteries at 
Athens ...| (c.50 words missing) | And Polyaenus . . (gap of 1 col., c. o 
words) 


' For this sense of ducic see above, 231; literally ‘of the connection with nature’, i.e. 
divine nature, or perhaps: of the natural connection’. Or in Epicurus’ writings’. 


145 


550 20 


$60 


$70 


550 20 


560/70 
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21 N 1098 fr. 16 (p. 130 G., 388 Ph.), HV? 
Il 113 


nondum sanata, multa incerta 579 
Philippson: xex]UAucra« Gomperz $80 
Philippson $80-1 ém[i|vocac) Philipp- 
son $82 ajurfa]yc, a puncto supra 
posito deletur N, HV? II 482-3 ovdd 
(séin c]uvésec(0n: Quaranta: o954 |[yàp ro 
c]vvérec[8a: | r&v Philippson $84 pe- 
rà Ba]pBápuv iam Quaranta, spatio aptius 
quam rh Balefápwv: |p pars dext. circuli 
parvi N $84-6 [ri|civ écrw] dmiralun- 
l[c« 10 Philippson 387 fort. óvoyu]á- 
Twv: [we xai vd rær Philippson $88 
Gomperz $91-2 Philippson $92 
J pars dest. circ. N, possis o $94 fort. 
«]cevey[xéva« ` 595 fin. ol, pars sin. circ. 
N,possisw 399 Philippson ` $99- 
600 fort. rove |[Oeouc 601 Philippson 
coll. 21-2 coaluisse credebat Philippson 


2I 


$80 


585 


590 


595 


605 


neda lc [ril 
rh dpxl ai ém[:- 
.... €]maxover é- 
a]vr[[a] jc, ovde 


cluvérec[ Bas 


KA A AA 


Benes 
°°... A 
we ée eege ee 


raAapB]avew baré- 
pov mpoc]Oévra ro 


oe „ 
"999€. P 


eae eee 8 @ 6 


ety máv|rwv zoue 


ee .] repeypad[. 


2 yéjAwra nav- 


ns Jew, et vg BL. 


W % 9? W 0 


* 9999 eee 
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(5 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


a]v- 


ric, effi [..... cJuvérec[0a, räv Ba]pfápo I. 


TOV] ouoóovov [ |... ]arov dpyai[wy àiJari8éc8o) [ 


CR WR 


... has been devalued .... | of the ancients .. to follow upon . . of 
foreigners ... censure of those in agreement... of ancient .. let him/ 
it be disposed ... | to exchange... the proposition of the other .. finest 
. not to have foreknowledge of all things | ... laughable ...if not... 
(gap of 1 col., c.9o words) 


147 


580 2I 


$90 


580 21 
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aa N 1098 fr. 17 (p. 131 G., 388 Ph.). HV? 
H 114 


multa incerta 606-7 phre Kpo]v(- 
lava Philippson 607-8 $[u<pd]|ra- 
rov Aat[oupyiay Philippson 609 8° 
é£ovr[a Philippson 610 tric oùſy dy 
dréie Philippson 611 Beov Gom- 
perz: fort. d]|8«ov: dl is to eil spatio bre- 
vius Philippson 612-13 pyde 
ld SD ar Philippson 613 «[ 
circuli arcus sin. N. o, e, 9 possis: au[ero 
cad ep] Philippson 614 dro Gom- 
perz rl Crowxo»] Philippson 615 
Gomperz 616 ç bis, circuli arcus sin. 
sup. N. i. e. c, e, 8,0 620-1 Philipp- 
son 622-5 ràc dvopllooilac vonrdc 
dr ll Gerlvouc mpocAapdro][pev Philippson 
626 wav ro Gomperz 626-7 du[vdye- 
vo|v] érecÓa. Gomperz: | JerecBas N: 8v- 
[vápsevov | rp]émrecÓa, Philippson 627 
trp[oc rv Philippson: el tantum hasta, pos- 
sist, 9 628-9 suppl. iam Quaranta, 
Gomperz: fort. O eiov 629 *: 
mpocéA[On: Philippson 630 manifeste 
corrupta: omnino improbandum quod 
coni. Philippson [rec d loc. spatio longius: 
urn Ce, Gomperz fort.recte 631- 
3 Bücheler 632 dfiwe ó pev Anon. A 
633-4 rdc All vov édácec Philippson: «ai 
rác]| Nu «ic[ Quaranta 634 [Zyj- 
vay] Philippson 634-5 é£]H8nx«ev 
Gomperz 635 fort. ó[cíac, sc. $dce« 
635-6 post eÜnx«v spatiolum N: ó [é£- 
ynlir?« juar Philippson, ó Ina 
Quaranta, spatio brevius: fort. ó [xaĝy- 


ynllr« 


22 


610 


615 


620 


625 


630 


635 


«va xai A. .. 
raTov Aer) 


de For 


ee a... 
LL oe ° °° 
See ep eege o 


SG ée ee 9999 


ae ege A 9999 


nd ro Óv|vdp.evo- 

y] echo mp[oc ij 
vrap£w tov Bleog: rd- 
xa Š àv mpocéA[0o. ` 
oAocuvqpcovn| | 

cat vopicOncope- 

vov afiwconev [ | 
xabapcewc, [rac ĝe 


vov $ace« I. e£- 
f 
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(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| eva xai 2|... .. Jrarov Aer. . ] 9e£ovr[..... — ]rec oul ..... ] 
0cov a[..... .... Jun . Jrov .. ] emo rov ..... .. ] 
xat "ul ... Jel. ko ` Jl Je. ]nl..... ..... .... ] 
sol Jl ..... TEUER pa «api... ..... Jol. 
|) ..... .. Jon ..... .. June Ia. ]ràv rò du[vape- 


vov] érecÜa: mp[oc ij] Urrapéw ro? 0[eoó: ra] xa 8’ àv pocéA[80« . || 
oAdocuynpwrycas vopucOncopevov afiwcopev kaÜápcewc, [rac dé] vov 
ódce .. eb Je al . Irc gäe . JI 


(one word missing) the most . . . obligation (several words missing) | god 
(several words) some of those (16—18 words missing) | blessed (16-18 words 
missing) everything that may logically follow for the existence of God. 
But perhaps might approach (several words missing), | that which wall be 
customary we shall think worthy of purification, but those expressions 
presently before us (one word missing) he set forth (one word) of us (one 
word missing) 


149 


610 


630 


610 


620 


630 


22 


22 
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33 N 1077 fr. 15'? (p. 109 G., 374 Ph.). 
HV? II 79 


637-8 évapye(][a« y’ d]vayevourroc Phi- 
lippson:fort.5]vajevoUvroc 639 mÀa]- 
vå(:) Philippson va! ‘nar N, HV? HI 
639-40 rávr|ac N. cf. vv. 642. 645: máv|rec 
Gomperz, unde Philippson, sed rationem 
reddere nequimus cur mutata sit lectio, nisi 
fort. init. 640 superpositum fuit 641 oi 
raŭròļy Philippson: vel Jy vel Ja: N: dv 
cv]véypasbav Anon. A 641-2 allt love 
* (in oratione obliqua): al[fso. 7« Gom- 
perz 643 Bücheler 645 d add. 
Bücheler dvociou[c v: cool | N, ex v 
mutata vid. e.g. 1304. 1543, et saepe: dvócioi 
Bücheler , edd. omnes 647-8 wpa (sc. 
dcri, i.c. tempus est), « delevit Bücheler: 
culpa N: (pwl Aa Gomperz 651 
deg Philippson: r[oùc Gomperz obe 
Gomperz: ]eovc Ni: «ove Nꝰ fin. spatium 
post vrap impletur nota 651-2 Úr- 
áp|xe[» Anon. A: úmdp|xe[: Gomperz 
652 [rac] Philippson  dmro]8eí£e« Gom- 
perz 653 «vr[ópr«]ev Anon. A ante 
Philippson ut vid. ]e''ouec N 6s4- 
6 suppl. egregie Gomperz app. crit. 

654 64 Gomperz: 5’ «(i Anon. A 655 
[ed vgl Gomperz: [av] Anon. A 656 
[avrovc] Philippson: ijca xa]8dsep Anon. 


A 657 uleic Philippson 658 dx- 
MAM Philippson 661 a, hasta 
inclinata ad dext. part., possis À 665 ó 


Tpoc ra [y' v] rápl|[xovra paydpevoc coni. 
Philippson 


23 


640 


645 


650 


655. 


. II.] evapye- 


.. d]vapevoüvroc 
. . Jva, 


rac [x]ar' àváyxac 


` "e 
KOL NAV- 


ot ravTO]v éypapav d- 
£iovc] ye mpoaipe- 

v # 
c[eo]c evexa Îavud- 
Sec ai xai um dia Tv 

L 4 9 d 
(d)Óvvap av avociou[c 
rd A 
vouilecBar: mavrac 
de avOpwrouc w- 

, 9 ld 9 
palu Aéyew avociouc, €- 
TEeLOnTEp OVOEIC 
€ikvovpévac re- 
pi T[o9 0]eovc umap- > 
velo rac azro|deiLeuc 

LU 7 g 
evr|ópgc]ev: pwc 
de [céB]ovra: már- 
L A 4 L4 
reſc €t ug rap]áxorroi r.- 
9 d Ld 
ve[c avrovc, æal od rep 


guer: .. ]«[.]e 
uel..... ..... JAupas 
ro|.. NEL. 

a BE ] 

cal. ue... ] vec 
our [..... ..... 
Jæ y[..... ..... ... 
ov]x url 
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($) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


IIL...]Jae-n[.] &vopye... &]vapevosvroc I . Iva, xat máv|rac [x]ar’ 
avayxac [ot ravro]v €ypajjav d Eiouc] ye npoaipéc[ew]c €vexa Îavuá- 
CecBar xat un ia Tv (a)dvvapiay avociou[c] vouttec0au mávrac Ge 
avOpwrouc wpa Àéyew avociouc, éreióymep ovdeic | ixvoupévac Trepi 
r[oó 0]eovc vrapxe[w rac d ro]ò ei geic evm[opnc]ev: opc 9€ [ceB]ov- 
rat Távre[c €i ug rap]áxomot rwe[c avrovc, xa]0dvep oulete |... 
J.. Ja wel... Deler vel... rl. Lol 
pev[. Jee [ov] oc I. J . ox d. 
Jo mpoc ral. Jrrap- || 


(one word missing) clear (one word missing) of that which will endure (one 
word missing) and that! | of necessity all who have written in this same 
fashion deserve to be admired because of their intentions and not, on 
account of their inability, to be regarded as impious. It would be 
fitting? to describe all men as impious, inasmuch as no one | has been 
prolific in finding? convincing demonstrations for the existence of 
gods; nevertheless all men, with the exception of some madmen, 
worship them, as do we | (c.28 words indistinguishable, + gap of 1 col., c. go 
words) 


t A dependent construction. Understand: It is necessary that 
2 Literally it is time to describe 
3 i.e. no one furnishes in abundance. 


151 


640 


650 


640 


650 


23 


23 
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24 N 1098 fr. 14 (p. 129 G., 387 Ph.). HV? 
Il 111 


665-72 [$Avapovc: 66 Myovrec 6«]||occ 8’ 
una[pyew rov]|rwv [ovder xai ráb«]| K 
dA9[86«]a[v pdvor]| árod$a[ivecÓa. cl 
umolou[ara r7c]|] Anc abrl xar’ 
éxei]|va restit. Philippson 667 supra 
o, w sscr. N 672 npáypaÍra 
«ai Gomperz: mpaypal[retac Philippson 

673-4 Gomperz 675 fin. du[a Al 
dn " spatio brevius Philippson 676 


Gomperz 677 *: raprÀoov N: wapa 
ódov Philippson 679-80 Philippson 


681 yl. y velm N verbum latet, delée- 
x«]ce Philippson 681-2 fin. o[, pars 
sin. circ. N, possis rw[v}| dv[5peov 682- 
3 dv[acr]9c[a« wpoc d|we[tAt]ac (non alibi 
repertum, quasi dveAdc) Philippson 

683 post ac spatiolum N 683- 
4 ueſ un] lr D. Delattre privatim: geſ ra- 
8e]| rc Philippson 684-5 Gomperz 
684 ante rc punctum stichometricum in 
marg. indicavit N 686 fort. Ax] li- 


vouc: é[oB]o[v Philippson 686— 
7 dee *: v]|ro[y]padyérwco[v Gomperz 
688 we] Philippson: fort. oi] 688- 


9 douce ode le dvacrpad[évrac] *: fin. yl 
N: r[óv o$|r]wc dvacrpad[évrwv» Philipp- 
son: dvacrpa[$va«. Gomperz 689- 
90 v]|mreAduBav[ov Gomperz 690 
Iro *: [6€ brevius Philippson 691- 
a dv(ayxac)| rox Philippson: áv[asroBeix]- 
rc D. Delattre privatim col. Rhet. 2 p. 105, 
10 L., ii. 266,13 S., sed contra divisionem: 
av[apdcAdx]|rwe dubitanter Gomperz, 
spatio brevius 692-4 Gomperz 
695 fort. dv zo sc. mocro BiBrlw vel zë 
sc. nocti BiBAw 


670 


675 


680 


685 


695 


eo .... ... 
Ar aur... 

va rpaypa[..... . 
rac óavrac[¿ac d n- 


0ccc elvar x[ai ro may 

d ncipo a.. 

dm evdnpic[pou 
maphÀĝov: ov yàp 

Tapa TO uÙ) rabra 
metronKevat (T)ov|c ei- 
pnuevouc [à]vópa[c 
ey[.....]ce mapa za 
av[...]nc[..] mpoce | 
Te[...]ac' et 9€ pelur- 
rec avectpagdyc[ar, 
were kai mapacyl eiv 
beste d 4 
ro|y ]pabároca[v 

oi] <armyopo, t[ouc oŭ- 
loc àvacrpad[évrac- v- 
re Ad ua ov rotvvv 
amAwe xat av[ayKac- 
rac Loa plaxapta 

«ai Grott [xara- 


Aeirew: ov y[ap ` ` 
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(s) 


(to) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


@ 0 ó 0 0 3.85 | | h | 84 fa @@eee OW NW „„ 


..... ] an’ 
euómu c[uioó6] mapHAGor: ov yap rapa ro u) Tatra meTonKEvat (r)ov[c 
irpini (apalet Ai. Jempi sel Je. nel... poid Jr 
I.. Jac: e Ge neu C avecrpadncl[ay,| were xai rapacx|etv] vro- 
piav el Joel. à] mo[y]pajárwcao[v of] xarnyopot t[oùc or lc dva- 
ctpag[évrac: v]| reAauBav[ov rotvuv] amAde xai av[ayKac|twe Zog 
plaxapia] xai Grott [xara]Aecmew: ov y[ap ....] ye unv ev 7[ 


H 


Së oe e e 


(c.6 words indistinguishable) . . . in truth declared | (several words missing) 
affairs! (one word missing) that the images were true and the universe 
infipite (one word missing) from auspicious speech they moved. For it is 
not because the | aforesaid men? had not done these things that he? 
. . . (several words missing). And if they have conducted themselves in 
a blameworthy fashion, with the result that they also aroused suspicion 
(one word missing), let the accusers formally charge those who have 
conducted themselves in this way. | Therefore they* simply and neces- 
sarily supposed that he’ left unquestioned the existence of blessed and 
eternal beings. For not indeed... (one word missing) 


' Or ‘troubles’. 2 i.e. the Epicurean founders, the kathegemones. 
3 Past tense verb missing, subject singular. 4 i.e. the kathegemones. 
Subject must be supplied: possibly ‘he’ (Epicurus), or ‘they’ (early humans?). 
$ Or ‘posited’, ‘allowed the existence of". 


153 


670 


680 


670 


680 


24 


24 
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23 N 1077 fr. 13'? (p. 107 G., 373 Ph.). 
HV? lI 7? 


Test.: 696-725 Socrates [I C] 503 Gian- 
nantoni, Test. Soc. 38 Acosta- Angeli 

696-708 Metrodorus Adv. Euthyphr. Plat. 
fr. 14 Kórte 702-5 Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 
93 707 Plat. Euthyphr. $ C 8-D 7, 6D& 


698 N: rovrov row Bücheler 698- 
9 d|[yves]orra Gomperz, confirmavit N 
manu secunda Jeu vel Jeu ante orra: ]ovra 
N*, HV? II: d|[ce)o(o)rra Bücheler: 
d|[An05] Gra in hiatu Acosta-Angeli 

701 «x»! ‘we N 703 avrov N: avrov 
(sc. Coxpárnv) Bücheler, Gomperz, Duc- 
ning: avrov corr. in dv ron (sc. Metrodori 
BvBAG IIpóc vóv EvOvdpova cuius mentio 
fit infra 959—60, P Herc. 1111 fr. 44) Korte, 
sed ante Ev@ugpova articulus hic deest nec 
rationem reddere possumus cur mutata sit 
lectio 706-7 xaraudpu[d«]| ra« Gom- 
perz: u«A(e«)]| rad N? indicans « fuisse sub- 
ter positum: Gool ]| rae. N? 707-8 *, 
cf. Plat. Euthyphr. $C8—D 7, 6D8, 9C, 11 AB, 
15C et passim: dl Jul. ]lyov N (i.e. in 
j mutatum est 70): fort. 707-8 possis 
A[6]lyov (iam Philippson) [wpocOdy)evo(c) 
709-10 wepi [Üecv «lard llc Philipp- 
son: fin. dext. pars À vel a ante ra N: 
cvyx]arar[i85]|cw dubitanter Gomperz 
711 zé dc lden Philippson 712 
d d[v0paymoo]v Philippson: ¿£ ¿[vdyxmc 
Gomperz 713 init. post ov pars sup. 7, 
w£ JA’ vel léi 713-14 Gomperz 
714 v[tantum hasta, possis uncas 716 À 
vel a N':a N? 718-19 wAnciov 
Gomperz 718-21 avr[wy zg 7]ov 
Aue xá[0apci]v mod(7]| rei» xai rà] 
pey«|ra. vpo[voeiv i]8vov. Philippson, sed 
suspicor mpo[c ro at}dioy in v. 721 supplen- 
dum esse 724 zouen N, HV? IH: -vvu 
N? nescioqua re y' otopa: coni. Diels ap. 
Anon. A: ywopua N, HV? II: olua Philipp- 
son vix credibile, cf. Crónert, MGrHer 271 
coll. 25—6 coniunxi 


25 


795 


710 


71$ 


720 


725 


[..]uev[.]v oùrœſi 
de paxpav adecry- 
caci TOU u TOY d- 
yv]evovra Aóyov 

év Toic Trepi edv 
Aéyew, were kai 
Cwxparny Mnrpo- 
Swpoc avrov mpoc 
Ev05dpova tov IIAá- 


TWVOC, ELITED ETOEL 
roUro, xarapén[de- 


Tat Ti O|ccóv dee: A[é- 


yov[a .....]evol. 
sep). Jararſ 

ew [..... .. Jovas[ 
ac "lo acó]dAea[v 


ry AL... . 
Kadde . 

«ai avT[.... ]w màn- 
ciov kaf... ]v mpa[r- 
rel... ra] péyi- 
ra Tpo[ Jö to €i 


uù) 9voucetrat Kal 
TayreÀoQc: padric- 

d A wv 
TQ TOlVUV y OLOGI 


de pecceiv rovc || 


1077 1j 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(15) 


(30) 


TMHMA HPOTEPON 


- ` ` 9 , ^ A A € # 

II Ie. ]v. ovrw 9€ paxpay adecrnxac, Too um tov a[y,]eúovra 
Àóyov | év roc nepi Dewy Aéyew, were kat Cwxparny Mnrpóðwpoc 
y N ` ? # ` , y 3 7 A , 
avTov mpoc EvOudpova róv I IAàrwvoc, eeng érróec Toro, karauén- 


[9e] ra« "ei dlc €] eru" le ... Jevol. ] mepII. ... Jararl. Ten 
E Jovas[ Jac r d, eg a»[. ... Jv ede[ Jou al . IA 
our’ élriluncar L. Jos d ] Ga...... .. Jr AI... ..... ] xaddic 


Jo wAnciov sol Je mpa[]]red ` 1d] pé- 


yicra mpo[ Jö ov €t ug ëArotxetrot Kat mavreAwc: padicra Toivvy y 
” ^ ^ ` 
oopa Ge ce rovc || 


(one word missing) And so far are they! from giving the pure account 
| in their writings about the gods that Metrodorus reproaches even 
Socrates himself for saying, if indeed he did this,? to Plato's Euthy- 
phro: ‘what is holy?'* (6-8 words missing) | safety from... nor did they 
honour ... (12-14 words missing) | the greatest things . .. if it’ is not 
administered in every way. Therefore I think it is especially necessary 
to despise those (continues on) 


' Non-Epicurean philosophers (cf. 520-45). 

2 j. e. Metrodorus said that Socrates was at fault if Plato's report (that Socrates said this) 
were true. 3 i.e. the character Euthyphro in Plato's dialogue. 

+ Socrates’ repeated request for a definition of holiness; see Plato, Euthyphro $c8-D7, 
6 DB, etc. 5 Or ‘they’, i.e. the greatest things’. 
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26 N 1098 fr. 13 (p. 138 G., 386 Ph.), HV? 
Il 110 


Test.: 730-47 Epic. De gen. vitae fr. 13 Us., 
Epic. Incertae sedis fr. 134 Arr.? 


726 dne] Philippson: «ara rjv] Anon. 
A: fort. doprwy] vel u] fin. w[c Anon. 
A 727-37 fere omnia Bücheler, multa 
iam Quaranta (731,733-7) 729 ye Scr. 
N xX ex AN 730-1 éaveil[ rat voluit 
Diels p. 907 (= 309), spatio aptius 734 
we[ ]ov N, sed spat. vac. valde probabile: 
[x] o» Quaranta 736 post Bia, c 
puncto supra posito delevit N fin. supra 
c sscr. xa N 737 [alriac suppl. 
Gomperz, iam Quaranta 737-8 mpoc- 
eúyxec[Qa, Bücheler, unde edd. ` · euxoic a. 
corr. in evyeic|Ga: N ut vid., o interscribitur 
hastis duabus declinatis ex circuli arcu sup., 
fort. e significat vel o delevit 738-9 dv 
run [Tepi |((wv tit. suppl. Usener, unde 
Philippson, Schmid, recte opinor, cf. 896: 
dv rox Hep |[Qeav Gomperz, Sew] iam 
Quaranta-Biicheler, sed divisio Geet quod 
sciam inaudita et Biwv spatio aptius quam 
«oov 740 jpei]v Gomperz app. crit.: 
Jas N: coó$i]a: Bücheler, unde edd. omnes 
741 Óvc]uevow Quaranta, spatio aptius 
quam dyÓo]uévov Usener: Avrov]pévuw 
Gompertz: ueiov]iévov Bücheler: ópyiLo]- 
pévov vel Óvuov]uevov Westman 1955, 201 
n. Il ` ]uevov N 742 init. suppl. 
Quaranta-Bücheler-Gomperz 748 
iva] *: àv] Diels p. 908 (= 310) 748- 
9 rá) re reÀ(À)e[J|órmrac Diels: ypap)ac 
re Philippson: ]aerer«AAo N vix sanata; pa- 
rum veri similia regi Bello coni. Philipp- 
son 749-50 yewucKxw|[pev, ycyvo- 
cxwpevy yeweockol|[ue«v xai *: yewocko 
lat rac Diels: dc] recae Roll Auge Phi- 
lippson: ]roucwcxo|[ ` ` ]N 751 
cuvmepi]óopdc Diels fin. mpoc(rárret) 
add. Philippson vix credibile 751-3 * 
753 de *: Jac male lectum pro jy N rh. 
sze||[pi Philippson coll. 26-7 coniunxi 
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739 


735 


740 


745 


759 


d Mu] 0ecpiav w[c 
d] óaóeó[o]u dva 
iepja rapaßaivor- 
rac] 7j dta'yeAwvrac: 


o 67] Eríxovpoc dog. 


cerar) xat TeTHpYNKWC 
v MJ ^ , 
d ravlra «at Toic ġi- 
Àoic 7) npeiv mapey- 
ege Joe, ov póvov 
did T]ovc vópovc A- 
Ad dua [c] $vcecxacc 
° 7 / 
alriac ·] mpocevye{t}c- 
hal yap év ran lepi 
Bi] oixeiov elvai 
e 3 e 
ue ci, ovx we 
duc]pera@v 1 
ech] €i un mor- 
cop.ev,] dd xara 
THY €rrivouav TOV 
vrepflaAAovcov 
Óvvd luet Kat crov- 
d aid rh $Uceov 
iva rá]c re zeAl All 
4 € 
órgrac] yewwcKw- 
pev kai] Toíc vóporc 
cuvrrept|popdac: mpoc 
a /, A M 
TÒL deu de xat 


tour é]v ran Helpi || 
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(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


\|[aAAnv] 8ecpíav wie ra] dcaded[o]péva [tep]à mapaBaivov[rac] 7 
dtayeAwvrac: |[o 9] Ericoupoc pavy[cerat] xat rernpyxwe dual ra 
«ai roc Abc T]ypeiv trapey[yunx]|we, ov nóvov [ĝa 7]ovc vógouc 
d Md dia pucixac [atriac:] mpocevyecBar yap év ran Iep; [Biwy] 
otxeiov elvai |[Ņuei]y duc, ovx we [Ovc]uevov rov [0eov] et Aug 
rouj|[copev,] dd xarà r5» érrivouav rov [omepB]aAAovcov [Suva] pe: 
«ai crrou[daror|nre pucewy [iva rc re reA{A}e[tornrac] yeyvocko- 
(uer & roc vopore [cupstrept|popac: mpoc [To ypadlew dé xat 
ſrobr €]v rox ITe[p:]|| 


who transgress or mock other observance as they do the traditional 
rites. Furthermore, | it will appear that Epicurus loyally observed all 
the forms of worship and enjoined upon his friends to observe them, 
not only on account of the laws but for physical reasons! as well. For 
in On Lifecourses he says that to pray is natural? | for us, not because the 
gods would be hostile if we did not pray, but in order that, according 
to the understanding of beings surpassing in power and excellence, we 
may realize our} fulfilments | and social conformity with the laws. And 
besides writing this as well, in On Gods (continues on) 


' Literally ‘for physical causes’. Or ii is fitting (oixeiov) for us to pray’. 
3 Or ‘their’, i.e. the gods’. 
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27 N 1077 fr. 12'? (p. 106 G., 373 Ph.). 
HV? Il 76 


Test.: 753-73 Epic. De dis = fr. 386 Us., 
deest Art.“ 


754 Geb *: Jn N 754-5 uéyw|[rov 
Gomperz 756 ro] *: 71] Usener 
jan N, iam HV? Il: lad“ dyeporiay 
Usener: gr xja@ryyepoviay Gomperz 757 
v-ep]éxov Usenet: cuywepi] éxov dubitanter 
Gomperz, spatio longius exo exe N 
éyew Gomperz: éxeiv[o Usenet 758 
7à]» *: I. Jai N: ea Usener: «jai Gom- 
perz: dr: «Jai Tepedino 1991,108 758- 
9 cell Gomperz 759-60 aͤllylolve 
Diels p. 909 (= 311): al[»vJàc Usener: 
d|[xáxo]wc spatio longius Bücheler- 
Gomperz 761-70 Bücheler 
765 cul N 770-1 *í[c]| re. *: 
vile Usener: m| e N, ut ante e circuli 
arcus sin. sup. appareat nec quicquam ob- 
stet quin 0 vel c sit, tamen vestigia super- 
positi vel suppositi adsunt, fort. wilc(r)e 
legendum 771 céoó[po]répuc 
Bücheler-Gomperz: c¢o5[po)}rdpux Use- 
ner: cho. ]repec N 772 xara- 
[cxeiv] Usener: xar’ d[váy«y]v Gomperz: 
fort. card Ai 772-3 fort. ry[v 
| Geet vel aér7 (sc. ces) cwo]vc[Q]a» *: 
réi | rov eav) (Gomperz) 4]é6ap|[cíav 
Usener 773 vinterscribitur hasta N', 
fort. delendum 774 1, pars dest e N': 
]ro N? 778 fin. vel wov vel woA N 
781 jrar N': ]rar2[ N* 781- 
2 xa]và il ápi]cro[v | xai] rv d'Aafuegn 
Hl] Philippson 
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755 


260 


765 


77$ 


780 


a A A 4 
0cc)]v xat ro uéyic- 
Tov] dc Kai oiovei 
ró] xa0" yeu ovíav 
vmepléxov  €yew 
mâjv: mávra yap co- 

` A i € 
gov] <añapac xai a- 
yio]vc 8ó£ac ërem 

M ^ , 1 

mepi] Tov Geiov xai 
pey|aAnv re xai ce- 
pv] nv dme 
val] Tavrny Thy 

d 3 * ^ 
duc: ev òſe] raic 


€opraic uſd Ac e[i]c 


érrivouav auric 
Badilorra ĝia rò 
ToUvoua Távra 

LEA Z Ww 

ava cró’ €xew nilc- 


rei chod| po|répwe 
«arTa|cxet]v miv 
..... Lula. 
—— Jee 
ce ] «ai 
i REP .] c 
(RR Ja 
| sa ]=roÀ 
— Ok 
ATL... Jos 
,..Jrarml... ] irm 
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(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| Oecd ]v xai rò péyic[róv] dyce xai otovet [ro] ca y eεõQt u d reple- 
xov €xew [và]v: rávra yàp co[pov] xa8apac xai a|[yio]uc dogac €xew 
[mepi] row Beiou kai [ney]áAqv re xat ce[py]9v vreune[vac.] aur 
T)» duc: ev ò [e] raic éopraic p[a|A«cr' e[c]c émivoiav opge Baði- 
Covra Aug TO ToUvopa. Tdyra | ava crop’ ërem mic]rec chod[po|re- 


he! says that as being both the greatest thing, and that which as it were 
excels in sovereignty, it possesses everything: for every wise man holds 
pure and | holy beliefs about the divine and has understood that this 
nature? is great and august. And it is particularly at festivals that he, 
progressing to an understanding of it,? through having its name the 
whole time | on his lips, embraces* with conviction more seriously ... 
(c.20 words missing) | true .. (gap of 1 col., c. go words) 


! Epicurus. 2 Or ‘this entity’. i. e. of this ‘nature’ or ‘entity’. 
4 Or ‘embraces it’, i.e. divine nature (the object may be supplied from above, or lost in 
what follows). 
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28 N 1098 fr. 12 (p. 127 G., 386 Ph.), HV? 
ll 109 


Test.: 785-810 Epic. Ep. ad Phyrsonem fr. 
169 Us., 93 Arr? 


783-4 fort.óvexa[r]av[oz]|(r)mv 784- 
5 e[r]oe[vai ¿maod]lac suppl. Philippson 

785-6 Usener 786 [ra Philippson: 
[xai Usener 786-7 évÀar]|rew Use- 
ner 787 suppl. Gomperz ante rew 
punctum stichometricum in marg. indica- 
vit N 788 iam Quaranta, Gomperz 
789 r[wwv Gomperz: r[oAAwy Quaranta, 
fort. recte 790 kon! ‘ou N 790- 
1 iam Quaranta 791-5 fere omnia 
suppl. Bücheler 793 fin. [N 795 
fin. spatium post rac impletur nota ` 796 
fin. Jr N 797 ec N 797-8 de 
magistratu (289/8) vid. Dorandi, ZPE 84 
(1990), T 19 802 [ci] Bücheler: 
[aoro] suppl. Usener, Arr.“ 803- 
4 pa[recynxd]|y[as Bücheler: init. 804 init. 
od N 804-6 [x]at pe[rà $O«v] 
| pe[reixe] v) Alia soll ro[érwv] suppl. 
Philippson, cf. 802-6 1 dopræv [xai vel 
duc nacb pe[récxev dv af(c] ve, 
c]ud[ec Gcëoll pe[yáAn]v il ov] ro[ic 
véo«] zg ro[v rovrow] Xov restit. Nils- 
son ap. Anon. A 806-10 fere omnia 
suppl. Bücheler 807 Xowy Biicheler: 
xc N ante xe punctum suchometri- 
cumin marg. N 808 init. ecu N 
809-10 rá[cr.]]xà *: pverýpia ra [ dcri]- 
leg (sc. Siovdera?) Usener, Arr., Festu- 
gière: pucrýpia rà [Arrijixa (sc. 'EAevci- 
via?) Bücheler, Gomperz, Philippson: 7a 
l'Opd.]|«à Quaranta 810 dAfAac || 
reAerac pvovpevoc coni. Festugiére, Dieux? 
75 adn. 2, 88 adn. 6 coll. 28-9 coniunxi 


28 


785 


79$ 


800 


805 


810 


ac Tom ape ivo- 
vac ij [tan $vAár- 
rew €ve[p] ye[éa: 
Tac émol (oc Tw 
Deco dia T[wov 
xpóvwv: ov [uóvov 
Ge raór” ¿óo[yudr.- 
cev dd xai & Id rov 
epyov avTOv e[vpic- 
KETQL MACAL Taíc 
TaTpiow €opraic > 
«ai Ovcia«c xe[x]o[n- 
em ` Ap[icr]w- 
vupou pey yalp] Su - 
cavi rep roc aŬ- 


n évoc. 


ToU ToÀetrou Oeo- 
Šórou ypddov Kat 
10 €opràv [dnc 
Tacov e| recxnké- 


el riv rel» 
Ago éopr1v [cvv- 
evpralwy xat [rà 
pvcrýpia ra[cr.- 
«à xat rac aÀ[Àac || 
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(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 
[o9]||« de ducwal Jä . Jon c[.]óé[ 


[ra $vAaT]rew éve[p]ye[ia«] rac émvoliac rov] Bedv dia Tr[wov] 


"NN Jac zo ape[ivo]vac 7 
| xpóvcv: ov [nóvov] Ae raŭr’ do leen adda xai Qa rov] Epywr 
avTOv e[vpic]kerac macatc Taic rarpioic €opraíc xai Îuciaic ve: 
[xle[n]uevoc. én’ Ap[«cr]wvopov pev yalp] Púpcwvi mepi rwoc av| roo 
roi rou @eoÓórou ypadwy kai Tov éoprov [dc] racov ne recxn«é]- 
glod cl. Jul. Jul ` Jeno... Tel JI 7)» rfv] Zoo éopriv 
[cuvleopralwy xai [ra] pucrýpia ra[cr«]| «à xac rac aÀ[Àac]|| 


.. . not from things! (several words missing)? of some things better than 
by effectively preserving one's conceptions of the gods during certain 
| times.? And not only did he* teach these things but also by his very 
deeds he is found to have taken part in all the traditional festivals and 
sacrifices. In the archonship of Aristonymus, for instance, writing to 
Phyrson about a countryman of | his, Theodotus, he? says that he 
shared in all the festivals (several words missing), and that while he* was 
joining in celebrating the festival of the Choes? and the urban myster- 
les!° | and the other festivals (continues on) 


perhaps ‘(Epicurus says that) not from things (or: gods?) badly conceived . . `. 
2 Feminine accusative plural noun missing: possibly continues 'does he know the causes 
(alriac) of some (things? gods? rites?) to be better (i.e. duciadc: see 736-7), as he does by 


effectively preserving . . .. i. e. at festivals and religious celebrations. 
* Epicurus. 5 289/8 Bc. 
$ Phyrson's. Both were originally from Colophon. ? Epicurus. 
* Epicurus. 


9 At the Anthesteria, on which day (12 Anthesterion) the wife of the Archon Basileus 
was united in sacred marriage to Dionysus, and everyone got a personal chous or wine jar. 

10 j. e. the Attic Dionysia, probably either the Lenaea (in the month Gamelion) or the 
Lesser Mysteries celebrated during 20-6 Anthesterion, both in honour of Dionysus. 

" Feminine plural: festivals (doprac), cf. 802, 807; possibly rites (reAerac) or sacrifices 
(@voiac). | 
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29 N 1077 fr. 10'? (p. 104 G., 371 Ph.). 
HI ll 74 

Test.: 821-40 Epic. Ep. ad Colotem fr. 142 
Us.. 66 Arr. 

811 der vel xai rór re]OUuupdrovr : Je- 
beer N: GAY ο Diels p. 894 (= 296), 
sed vid. Lex. Philod. s.v. 812 der 
Zei] spatio longius Diels: 'Evíxovp]ov 
Vogliano 812-13 avróv (sc. Theodo- 
tum, vid. 800-1) re I & *: avrov re|(A«- 
ry Vogliano: adrév (sc. Epicurum) re 
dor Diels, sed articulus deest 813 
rjavrny sc. dopriy (807) Gomperz, v sscr. N 
814 suppl. corr. Diels: fort. cóv roic) «i xai 
«ra. 815 suppl. corr. Diels: ] 7 Ju- 
sol ]ra«c N 816 raw xara} D. Sider 
privatim: dflwc] Diels: fort. éopryv] v7» 
olxiav . . . évayurpv|[vavr]a sc. Theodo- 
tum 816-17 ó|[Awc óci]a» *: fort. dei 
rH pla: all ` Jor N: dll asg Diels 
817-18 émaumpv|[vdrro]r *, vestigio 
aptius quam dZedaugpdéllvarzla (Gom- 
perz): dmAapnpul[varrd re Diels: if... 
mE 818-19 xaAécav|[va wávr]ac 
Gomperz, unde Diels 820 per]à 
ravra *: xar]a ravra Bücheler, Diels: 
«ar]à ravra Gomperz, Philippson 821 
ort n] Gomperz: ori] dv Biicheler 

823 doxiualer voluit Diels 828 
cnc’ "mpoc N 830 corr. Bücheler: vey- 
yac N 831-2 me[&]|vre« Diels: we[N: 
vi[c]|re« Gomperz 834 yle) 4.04 
Diels: 7I. JS IN el &([a]$vAárrew 
Bücheler, Gomperz: av|ray ĝa- Usener 
835 róvbe r[ov] Diels: rova[ Jou] N?: 
vova[ kl INS. HV? ÚH 836 rpó- 
ov, ] *: mpor[.] N: õpxoy Diels vix credi- 
bile, unde Philippson: #por[pépac sener, 
spatium excedit 837 r[o(] oles} 
(Dioscuri) Henrichs coll. Eur. Hec. 123f, cf. 
Il. 1. ant: vol Jod.] N?: vol ]ofox 
N’, HV? II, unde vai lo Ao Use- 
ner, vai r[w $]o£o() Gomperz, vai i 
Alge] Diels, unde Philippson, Arr.? 
837-8 ri ydp; ée Bel Robert ap. Phi- 


lippson: ri yd |[ov; dd] suppl. Usener: ví yàp |[0c«ov] Diels, unde Philippson, Arr.“ 
{rac rw]v vel 5.]à Usenet (sc. mícreic uad rr. cf. vv. 801-3) 


N', vacat N?, HV? Il 
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825 


830 


835 


840 
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em TOV rA O 
deim lor, avróv re 

Get 2 lo Grau ayew 

Thv Taic] eréicht d& - 
po«c ei ]amua[c]ra¿c, 
TOV kara] THY olKiay ò- 
Awe óci]av émAapnpv- 
dvr, xat xaAécav- 
ra TávT]ac evwyjcac: 
ner|à rubra Toivvv 

oT. lé proc xat 

cov émippnceciy 
éóokipalov xprijc- 

Bat yeAoiov vroi- 
uvýckew, dvanec- 

TOU THC TpPAypLarei- 

ac TOV TOLOUTOV 

oUcmc  Tpocfkov 

0€ Aéyew ore ap- 

vet rac di avrà Kat 
TOV Opoiwy nel ic- 

reic óuÀdrreu xai 
ud IIc mávrwv aù- 
rae Ye] Ad Pudarrew 
róvóe T[ov] $avepov 
rpór|ov,] xai ov ypádov 
“vai T[vo] Geld" xac" 
e edc Gel kai Kwrwrne 
dry ze OpKwY xai 


macnc) 0e[v]oAoy'tac: èri || 
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(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


Ti ydp; 


(30) 


839 [mávro]v Diels: 


840 wacyc] Diels: ypáéwv] manu secunda 


]@evorAsac NI (8evovac HV? II) primum v puncto supra posito deletur, tum inter À et 


ua conspicitur sscr. o parvum, supra quod y parvissimum scriptum est in N' et HV? II: }6evoAcac nullis punctis 


neque litteris superscripus N?: cvvÓsj«ac coni. Usener 


fin. ac’ "em N 


Usener Epic. fr. 100 cf. 142: dedlueietcfar cvveBovAe coni. Diels 


coll. 39-30 coaluisse credebat 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| emi rov re]OAqupevov [Secrv]ov, adrov ze [9eiv r]avrny ayew [Thv 
raic) eixá(c) ƏÀadó[poec etAlamwa[c]raic, [rov xarà] zg oixiav 
Ld ¢ 2 4 M L4 L 9 e^ 

d Acc dctlay émiapmpv|[vávro]v, kai xaAécav[ ra mavTjac evwx7cac 
Laerld rubra roívvv [ort lët òpcον xat Dewy érippijcecw edoxipalov 
xprjcÜa« yeAoiov vropiuvýcrew dvauécrov THC mpaypareiac 1h TOL- 
ovTwy oUcQc: mpocijkov 0€ Aéyew Ort opfer rac ër avTwy Kat Tom 
oͤuolc Ti[c]re« pudarrev xai H,] mávrow avrox ye] Adel 
$vAárrew rie t[ov] $avepóv rpóm[ov,] xat ov ypád«wv “vat [<o] 
” 77 w 4 . 7 , 99 LÀ V A d , @ ` 
Gei" kai “ri yap;” [Eede Gel xat KwAwrn: [maàvro]v re opxwy xai 
\[sracnc] 6€oAoyíac: êri || 


at a meagre dinner, and that it was necessary for him! to celebrate this 
feast of the twentieth? for distinguished revellers, while those in the 
house decorated it most piously, and after making invitations? to host 
a feast for all of them. | Now it would be absurd to relate in addition 
that they* thought it right to make use of oaths and epithets of the 
gods, since their philosophical writing is filled with them. But it is 
proper to say that he’ advised | them to retain asseverations made by 
means of these and similar expressions, and above all to preserve those 
made by Zeus himself in this open manner,$ and not writing by the 
twin shoots!" or merely ‘it must be so’. Moreover to Kolotes he took 
pains with regard to all forms of oaths and | speaking about the gods. 
And in the (continues on) 


! Probably the Colophonian Theodotus (see 800-1). 
> Epicurus birthday, on which the school's most important festival celebrations were held. 
3 The same person celebrating the feast of the twentieth above, perhaps Theodotus 


(800-1). 4 Epicurus and his early followers. 5 Epicurus. 
ó lit.'to preserve them for Zeus himself", i. e. to maintain the practice of swearing by Zeus 
(e.g. v?) dia). 


7 i. e. the twin offspring’, a euphemistic reference to the Dioscuri by whom the oath was 
sworn without actually naming them. 
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830 


840 
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164 OQIAOAHMOY NEPI! EYCEBEIAC 


30 N 1077 fr. 11'? (p. 105 G., 372 Ph.). 
HV? Il 75 


Test.: 840-1, 865-70 Epic. Ep. ad Polyae- 
num fr. 157 Us., 86 Arr? 841—64 Epic. 
Ad Phyrsonem 2 sine numero (2 Epic. Ep. 
Ad ignotum fr. 100 fr. 100 Us., 107 Arr. 
841-5, 865-70 Polyaenus fr. so Tepedino 


841 Xapi[vov Gomperz de magistratu 
(391/0) vid. Dorandi, ZPE 84 (1990), T 15 
842 dwríu[ov Usener (285/4) Dorandi, 
ZPE 84 (1990), T22: Sir Gomperz 
[wapaiwei] suppl. Philippson: aut nomen 
latere amici quem litteris Epicurus adhor- 
tatus esset aut participium quale wapawwy 
ve] vapeyyvov censebat Usener 843- 
s suppl. Usener: r3» ca pd rpal|rd{nc 
Tepedino 847-8 «Uo]lxjce Philipp- 
son: fort. «)]lx9c: «c A 850-1 cuv- 
B]Ie rac Philippson: wracad[ N': wraoav[ 
N? 852 Cl. pars sin. circuli N, possis d 
854-5 fort. ov nó]|vov, respondet 865 d 
«a[i 85677 cw]| rap vel hr. 


sollede, Snuy]irnp possis, Jr circuli arcus 
sup. N 860 fin. e, tum sup. pars 7, 7, 


y N 865-6 wolt mpóc Usener, 
Hol [Aba Gomperz: xa[i xarà ITo]Av- 
guor Bücheler 866-7 cvveoprac]|réa 
Usener: 11Io]|Asawov [xai /1eov]|réa iam 
Anon. A, Tepedino 867-8 xd»- 
[0«crgx)]a. Philippson: xà» [Avðecrýp:]ja 
Usener 868 y parvum sscr. post xa« N 
fin. rw[v eov Philippson: fin. rw[, una 
hasta, tum pars inf. circ. N, possis wel N 
869 dmipvncrd[ov Philippson: fin. wel N 
870 mowr d,“. Philippson 


30 


845 


850 


855 


860 


865 


870 


Ge Xapilvou xai en 

Aorta [ov rapauwet 

iy kall’ iepac tpa- 
meélyc [cvvOrjkmv u) 
rapaBai|vew: xai 


"99 858a oe oe e 


ee eg on po 


pe ee e 


Vat cr) @° e @ e... WI 
d Md c mpoc Io- 
Avawov (cuveoprac- 
, L L 

rea dul becipi- 

VA ZA ^ ^ 
a: Kat yap ro[v 0ecv 
émuumcre[ov ..... 


rov r ov [ || 
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|| 9€ Xapt[vov xai éni] Atorip [ov rapawei] rhv xalh’ tepac rpa léine 


Loun févg vgl wapaBailvew xai] piy tH. ..... ] Ma 
ebe] xijcei óe [ ]ve» wal Herhurol. . cuußilhrac d- 


etete y... 


LA WR (3.98.29 | 0 Qe @ „„ „„ @ „% „% „% %% ͥ᷑ ñrtr N @ © eee @@ ET NN. „„ @ „ @ 


% % +ç „% 00 o. — A  3— m RA A WR 


in the archonship of Charinus! and in that of Diotimus? he warns 
against violating the covenant of the sacred festival table. | (about 55 
words, syntax unclear) But also writing to Polyaenus that the Anthesteria 
too must be celebrated and that it is necessary to make mention of the 
gods (one word missing) | of many ... 


i. e. in a letter of Epicurus’, dated 291/0 Bc. 
In another letter of Epicurus’, dated 285/4 BC. 
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31 N 1098 fr. 11 (p. 126 G., 385 Ph), HV? 
II 108 


Test.: 879-96 Epic. fr. 387 Us., 114 Arr. 
(Ep. ad ignotum) 896-8 Epic. De gen. vitae 
fr. 12 Us., 10.3 Arr? 


873-5 Philippson 876 w[fedelac 
suppl. * 376-7 vopi]|CecBas *: óvouá]- 
|£ec0a« Philippson 877-8 iva h 


dxreívw in hiatu Gomperz: [84] * 878 
[róv Adyow *: [dv radrax Philippson 

879 séi ul eĩc iam Quaranta, Bücheler 
[o , Diels p. 895 (= 298): [pey oiv] 
Bücheler: [yoov] Usener: [8' av] Quaranta 
880-2 [(óci]|w« Diels 881-9 omnia 
iam Biicheler 882 xafi x]aÀ@Xc) 
Bücheler, unde Arr.“: «af JaAwnav N: 
xafi r}dAAa Gomperz, unde Usener, Diels, 
Philippson 885 a[v]| rovc Usener, 
unde Diels: a(v]|rovc Bücheler, Gomperz, 
unde Philippson, Arr.“ perperam pro a[v]- 
roùs (‘turbarci’) 886 fin. geen N 
887 fin. al N: «{aé Bücheler-Gomperz, 
unde edd.: ij [rov vestigio aptius Quaranta 
889 post r, ante lacunam « sscr. N, quo 
ecer, correctum fuisse pro “cT, putavit 
Usener 889-91 Zell & «ai Gíxaio[. 
à)|p«v suppl. Usener, spatio brevius: Bel. 
|ue vel Géaluer *: Fri] (elvac] Philippson) 
& xai ö,] $a]|p«v Diels 890- 
2 dd’ Fe elo 56]|£gc Usener, unde 
edd., sed non 8ó£r« sed droArpewe aut Ad- 
you expectaveris: repi]| perv déëc eAe[yev 
Inc Biicheler: fort. 05o]|pev dd’ ĝe (sc. 
os Fyc, vid. 88 5) Ae 4]|£5« 392 fin. 
Bücheler 893 ġúc[ıv Diels: éécle 
Bücheler: éch Usener 893- 
4 liri» Diels 894 r N: (ex coni. 
Usener ópoic[c Usener, ópoiw[c Au 
spatio brevius Diels: óuoéw[c Gaus Diano 
895 vi vi) v Aia (Bia) yew *: ymuca - 
few N: vri Sia fe Diels, unde Philippson, 
Arr.“: xod? Fides Gomperz: Sid ye 
aut Are gr coni. Usener app. crit. 895- 


6 we $ai]|vera: Diels, $ai]|vera: iam Usener 
896-7 [Te]|pi Biov Bücheler 
Philippson, unde Arr.“: dev[répws) spatio brevius Bücheler, unde Usener 


*: xdv [ro Bücheler 


31 


896 ra. ]xav N, sed spat. vac. valde probabile 


875 


880 


885 


890 


895 


DIANOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


ôn óúc[u rjv xara 

TO kplirýpiov mo- 

ou évn|v pc èni- 
Koran e Ace vopi- 
Gechar: [iva Ae vg 
éxTeivo [ròv Aóyov, 
du · ul eĩc Beate 
0vcepév" dncw òͤci- 
we xai Kadwc o) [xa6- 
net kafi kJaAw<c) már- 
ra gpérrotuen [xa- 

Ta robc voL ovc, uſij- 
belv] raic 8ó£a« a[v- 
TOUC EV TOIC Trepi 

rh d pic K[at 
ceuvord r ĝia- 
rapárrovTe|c: ër 

Ge kai Sixato[s Be. 
pev ad’ de eAe[yov ó- 
Enc: ourw yap [év- 
d€éxerat puc[w - 
THY opoto|[c ran At 
h Aia did), [we S- 
vera d [roic Ie- 
pi Bio Ge l ep jc 
mpockuvij[ceoc . || 
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(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 


xdv [roic 


897 56 lep rye Diels: & N: A doch wepi) 


897-8 rëcll rpocx=uvú[ceacoc] 


Diels: r5»]| wpocxdvy[cew Biicheler: repi]| wpocxuvy[cewy] Philippson, Arr.?: meocxvrr[cec8a« co dnc: rà» 


coco Usener 
enda sint 


incertum num verba 882 xai, 889—92 dr... Béfae, et 895-6 we daíverac Epicuro tribu- 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


IEA IOI. ]à» $éc[w Ni xara] ró xpflirýpiov 
To.jouuém[v óp8coc é¿m(]voaay w[pedctac vopillecBar [iva d€ Aal 
éxTeivo [Tov Aóyov,] madw: "2p [eic 0eoic]| OοE,“Eͤ dycw ci c 
Kat KaAwc od [cab] cei kafi x]aAw(c) mavra npárrwpev [xa]rà rovc 
vopouc, p[9]O€[v] raic 9ó£a«c aſ ul robc év roic mepi rcv apicrwv glat] 
ceuvotatrwy Óuarapárrovre|c érc]| Ge xai dixato[e 0úco]uev ad’ de 
Ae yo dd] Enc: obra yap [év]ëéyera, ci Gun leg opoiw(c rox Au] 
vg dia (dia)yew, [we Sve ra xav [roic IHe]oi Biwy Ge m[ept zg 
mpockuvy|cewc ,, H 


(c.6 words missing)! to conceive of their? nature as accurately constitut- 
ing the notion of benefit according to the epistemological standard. 
And, lest I extend my discussion, again: Let us sacrifice | to the gods’, 
he? says, ‘devoutly and fittingly on the proper days, and let us fittingly 
perform all the acts of worship in accordance with the laws, in no way 
disturbing ourselves with opinions in matters concerning the most 
excellent and august of beings. Moreover, | let us sacrifice justly, on the 
view that I was giving. For in this way it is possible for mortal nature, 
by Zeus, to live like Zeus, as it seems.’ And concerning obeisance* in 
On Lifecourses5 . . . 


' Probably from a letter to Polyaenus (see 865). Understand: ‘Epicurus said that it is 
necessary for us to conceive’, etc. 

> The gods’. 3 Epicurus, probably in the same work. 

* Commonly in the form of kisses thrown to statues of gods when passing temples. 

A quotation from Epicurus followed. 
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33 N 1077 fr. 9 (p. 103 G., 370 Ph.). HV? 
Il 73 


899—925 multa restit. Diels p. 908 (= 310) 
902-3 Philippson 904-$ oil 
Anon. A 905-6 Anon. A 907- 
8 roic v cvpure]levbopa. c[Updwvoc 
Anon. À 909 wepi TeAec[row xa- 
baplluoò spatio longius Philippson we- 
psyedoc N': sepaye[ Jc N? 910- 
11 vel Gei ll ayaAyar[wy 911 dyad- 
pár[wv Gomperz — c(]|f«[c]Ba: Philipp- 
son: Bel ( (el Jy vel l Jar N 913 uli 
re|re[Aecuévov] Philippson 917-18 *: 
dl Ane 8eupía: spatio brevius Philippson 
919 macar N', HV? Il: raoav N? 920 


1 Philippson 922 vou! ‘xa N: 
évi]vowav Gomperz 922-3 Philippson 
923 'Evi([xovpoc Philippson 923- 


s Sadluovéwc Gomperz, w[$A«av Phi- 
lippson: zeit Sai] Co[xpáry« gll. 
¢npeiy Anon. A, tamen in v. 925 possis 
Als“ uu vel ]|v duet 927 pl vel 
v[ N 


32 


910 


915 


925 


do gc ov[ 

voftevol .. 
red ech Hi rau ce- 
propar[ . ... 
a ab 


«eia rep. ro 
^ A ¢ ` 
rede [ra (pa ` ` 
rov vo[.... cuuTre- 


` ^ 
mepi rec o» ` 
pou xai [ ĝe- 


pévny a|vTyv rie 
Qecopta, [xpjcQaí - 
cv eic Tácav [ 
ij cuvn|[Decay 5c 
Tov ĝaipovoc [ém- 
xa[traAapBa- 


vov éd 


voiac 


p.ovicc ol , €U- 


2 RR 


ELV Tpocóep[ bass 
ocv d yen. 
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|| «a£ dro rc .... II ö SSH ob... Ivo. ] reBewpyrat[. 
ce]uveopor|[..... ... ba ric [..... .. olle repII . ro] reAeiv [a 
ved Joor vol... cupme]pupopac[..... .. J mepi reÀec[roy . . peu 
xai [..... . Qe] v dyaAuar|wy cé]Be[c]8af Ale: Jul . Ive. . 
1. Jud .ep]vabon[...... .... I a[vrv Tí] 


... and from the (one word missing) | opinion (several words missing) has 
observed divinity (several words missing) natural' things concerning the 
enactment of sacred rites (one word missing) social convention (one word 
missing) concerning initiates? | (two words missing) statues of the gods he 
says that he reveres (several words missing) he says that he employs 
observance in every | natural conception of god taking up (one word 
missing) divinely (one word) to speak auspiciously (several words missing) 


! Or ‘fitting’. 2 Or ‘priests’. 
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33 N 1098 fr. 10 (p. 125 G., 384 Ph), HV? 
ll 107 


Test.: 929-45 Epic. fr. 99 Us., 115 + 106 
Arr.“ (Ep. ad ignotum) 932-45 Poly- 
aenus fr. $! Tepedino 945-57 Epic.fr. 
168 Us. (adn.), 95 Arr.“ 


928 & My[rpo6opo: spatio brevius Phi- 
lippson, fort. My[rpodwpun 6€: oaÀn[ N 
929-32 suppl. corr. Gomperz 930- 
i ovxaBec N: à(v) Béclëo Usener, unde 
Arr.“: où ca (Hecla Anon. A 931 fin. 
eof N post 932 paragraphus in 
margine N ro Tea fin. xai IT[oAv- 
aivan Tepedino: xai m[dAuv spatio brevius 
Gomperz, Hermes, $ (1871), 394, unde edd.: 
xain[ N: «ai Hor Philippson 
93377 Gomperz 934 fin. pf N 
938-9 Gomperz, de magistratu (291/0) 
vid. Dorandi, ZPE 84 (1990), T 16 939 
ry[s] d[tAcjjas Philippson post 940 
paragraphus in margine N gliw] 
avrov dubitanter Gomperz app. crit. 
941-5 nondum sanata: omnino impro- 
bandum quod coni. Usener longius spatiis 
nec aptum vestigiis 941 pev[órrwv 
Philippson qui corr. Qecr« (N) in der vix 
credibile: [ro dra]ĝec Usener 942- 
J Grav [xapéíev] «e[xv]lpéor[(a« mavro]c 
Philippson: qa roc vov] Kea pig e- 
vov Tu dÀyo]c Usener 943-5 d£w6[e 
iam Gomperz, dëoufler 4]méepov|[7]óc 
[ri] Philippson, €] mépov|[r]o« iam Use- 
net 945 [o 6] *: [o de) Usener 
alëeÀéoc iam Bücheler 945-51 fere 
omnia Bücheler 945-6 à]85eAQ« (sc. 
Neocles), a[vr]o? (sc. Epicuri) 950- 
1 áp[yv]|pecov Diels p. 896 (= 298) 951 
init. Beie proposuit Gomperz fin. («oic 
Diels: fort. [Bec vel [ueir 952 Diels 
p. 896 (2 298) 953 post tg spatiolum 
N 953-4 vpá]|d«wv (sc. adeAgcc) 
9546 Bücheler 955 init. ante cw 
punctum stichometricum in margine N 
fin. KoAoé[c|viov dubitanter Usener, Bü- 
cheler, Gomperz app. crit.: KoAoc[ci|xóv 
Gomperz: [. circuli pars sin. aptior ad é 
quam c N 956 dv|ópa Gomperz 
256-7 xai ov[8e|voc xara] ra moÀ[:rJ|x<a 
beurepov] Usener: [56eúrepov óvra] Diels 
p. 896 (= 298) 
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930 


935 


940 


945 


950 


955 


“gay roÀ[e]au[oc He, 
Óewov oUx av €)cec- 
Gar, ccv e e[cov ðr- 


99 ` # 
r] Kat II[oAvaivax 


"xaÜapav lan wiv 
Lé A f 

dinxévar [ai ôd- 
few cov avr[ox 
Márpo»t, Bello et- 
Àecov ovTov' `: [xat 

* A A 4 > 
mpoc Tov avTOv (e- 
7i Xapivov: “r7[e] Si- 


at dl Acal avrov” 


Gel. Jëeczel ] 


ana. ce [.] 
pr... ...]c €- 


Ewblev l - 
rjoc: [6 9' ajdeAdoc 
a[vr]o? [x]at fnAwryc 
«ai Sauyoviov écym- 
ccc év roc Aóy[o«c 

T |pokomjv cu 
“elvas Thv] an’ ap[yu- 
peiov B[o]7Becav [Oeoic 
oͤcicoc deo [v]épn [ew"", 
ov mpoc id hu ypá- 
$wv adda mpoc P[vp- 


` cw[va] rov KoAod[w- 


L ` ?, 
viov, avjdpa xat ov[8e- 
voc card] rà soll 
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lu . ] “Kav moÀ[e]u[oc It, II 9ewóv ovx acy €)cecBar, Deco 
iAe[wr ov] rwv" xai II[oAvatvo-] "xa0apàv dar Conv] 9«xéva« [ai 
did] Fei cvv avr[ox] Marpwn, Bello t]Aewr ovrov": [xai] mpoc TOv 
avTOv [e] vi Xapivou: ji] [Ad |a, pfw] avrov" tel ` Jdc 
eso! . Ice I. Je! — Jc ce €]migpepor[rjoc: [ó ð a]8eA- 
Goc a[vr]oó [cl CnAwryc xat óadudviov écxqkoxc év roic Aoy[ow 
T]poxot?v dy[ce]| “elvac hiv] ar’ ap[yv]pcov B[o]8e«av é (Hoc 
dciwe déov [v]ép [ew",] od mpoc tdiwrn[v ypá]ówv aAAa mpoc P[vp]- 
co [va] tov KoAod[owov, av]dpa xat oo[Ševoc xara] ra voA[c.- ]l| 


(several words missing) ‘Even! if there should be war, | it would not be 
terrible, if the gods are propitious’; and to Polyaenus:? that he has ‘lived 
and would continue to live a pure life with Matron himself,} if the 
gods are propitious’; and to the same in the archonship of Charinus* 
that ‘in friendship | with these being friends’ (several words missing) 
imposing/applying (it) from without. And his brother,’ an admirer 
and advanced student of his, says | ‘it is necessary to distribute piously 
assistance from our money for the gods’, writing not to a layman but 
to Phyrson the Colophonian, a man (one word missing) than no one"? in 
political affairs. 


' Epicurus quoted from a letter to Metrodorus. Supply ‘he said, “even if. 
? Understand ‘and he writes to Polyaenus’. 
y A slave-chaperon (raiĝaywyóc) in the Epicurean community at Athens. 


* 291/0 BC. 5 Neocles: see above 165, D.L. 10. 3. 
$ Literally having achieved miraculous or marvellous ($a«óviov) advancement in his 
(presumably Epicurus’) teachings’. 


7 Presumably ‘a man second to none in political affairs’. 
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34 N 1077 fr. 8'* (p. 102 G., 370 Ph), HV? 
1172 


Test.: 959-77 Metrodorus, Adv. Euthyphr. 
Platonis (deest Körte) 


9$8 Philippson 959 sët rax] suppl. 
Philippson 959-60 mpóc róv Föll bd. 
$po]va Gomperz, sed titulum non intelle- 
xit, ut vid. 961 *: émcir] Philippson 
961-2 *: wpocn|{veic Philippson 963 
Philippson 964 init. Gomperz fin. 
non liquet, fort. supra vel subter positum 
965 una hasta inclinata ad dext. sup., < 
aptius quam c N: xai Philippson 966 
voijnalri Philippson 966-7 Philippson 
968-70 Bücheler 968 o, circuli arcus 
sup. 969 fin. v puncto supra po- 
sito deletur N', HV? II: v sine puncto N? 
970 pprc N': uvgpn[.]rgc HV? IH: 
urnunl. June N? 971 D 
Bücheler: aipé]cewc Philippson spatio 
longius: fort. ij lc 972 post xa spat. 
vac. N 973 init. 4, 7, v. N fin. y N': 
(NS 975-7 Philippson 975 fin. 
rga N 984 velyv]ncéwc Gomperz app. 
crit. 986 vo]v 8[«ov] ou»[ei] Phi- 
lippson 


34 


965 


970 


97$ 


980 


Kal Trepi] rov Dewy 
ev TQ] IIpóc rov Ev- 
0v$po]va Aéyav 
Ociouc] zudc mpocn- 
«ew yjivecOar xai 
uvýuļņ ra dya- 
Bop zou) amo der 
"m J. ai ro? 0€o0 
..... Ji Kai mpár- 
Tovrac] xara To da 
ric] 0eoAoyia[c] ob- 
cichòec épyov xai [v] 
pvp Tic apicryc 
$v]cewc kara duc 


LL... Je rod al 


o... .]v «ai mpoc 
TO cé]uvwpa TO d- 
top xai] rov cefac- 


[ov ] 


— r — 
——— kel — 


($) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 
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||[xai mepi] zo eov [év ro] IIpoc zo Ev|[09opo]va Aéywv [dciouc] 960 34 
ouéëc mpocn| Kew yjivecOat xai [uuu lat Tv deal Goy rov] d 9vvrq 
I.. J. ac rod 8eo$ [..... Ty kai mpar[rovrac| card ro ód [Tic 


0coAoyia[c] obcichòec Epyor xat | uvm ric apicrync [$v]cewc xarà 970 
déco l. Jo c. I. . J 700 afl. . Jy wai vie [à ed]- 


eves? O % ev eee 0909 9 09 9 „eee wu ç... 


... concerning the gods in Against the | Euthyphro, saying! that it is 960 34 
fitting for us to become holy and in memory of goods from (one word 

missing) of the god (one word missing) according to its essential effect, 

through speech about the divine, and | recollection of the finest being 970 
according to nature (several words missing) toward holy divinity and its 

worship (18-20 words missing) | similarly (several words missing) hymn 380 
(gap of 1 col., c.90 words) 


' i.e. Metrodorus. Cf. above, 703-8. 
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35 N 1077 fr. 7? (p. 101 G., 369 Ph.). HV? 35 €]xetv[o]c Ka- 1077 7 


Il 71 


Test.: 993-1001. Hermarchus fr. 30 Longo Bay Tac] €Aridac 


987 Philippson 988-9 Gomperz T 

990-1 deesse videtur titulus, d- ran EAR n ps pse e] rt mes 

ve [pi aicÓrjcew]v Philippson 992 8 pe... ... lv Ociwe (s) 
ca gec da Kali Philippson: dal, Tee Ni: : ` 

bail Ja. N? 993 init. [RfBAov] ` ce f „Jau : Kali 

Philippson "Epua]pyóc ye Gompertz: SE Eppa] pxoc ye 

]exocye N: yd|[ypage Philippson — 994 J.. repre be- 

Ju N, possis ]r vel : rel Tuc Gomperz c5 codes e 

994-5 Bellcn cvvé]ypadev Gomperz: ĝe- 99$  .... el ya d » 

ée dc] read" dv Philippson 995- € 4 

6 &X|[Am Sweep Zleel lge Philippson KA EUR deel log (10) 
997 [raéré]Philippson 997-8 wepi Tauro: me yàp En- 


ydp 'Evi|(xovp]ov (o]AAà M(y)w» Gom- 
perz 999 dv] ra Gomperz 1000 , I 
7]ó« Philippson, Longo: I. lot N: lé ey] ro reÀevraíox 


falso Gomperz, Krohn 1000-1 JIpo[c ^ Y JE 
‘E]umedol{xA}éq egregie Gomperz: Jumedc ess ee Mpole Elumeóo- 


«ovp]ov ro Md A€(y) wv 


IL. «8 N — oor («Jai Philippson: [.]v Alea [x]at rò roÚrov (15) 
i 1002-3 verbum dicendi et ` 

ioc latent: ys) xe[vaic 8ó£a« | dni H Io sel esee coco 

cwéy]e[0om. Philippson, sed post ec lacu- o ..... ..... ... ]ec 

— indicavit N, HV? lI f 7004 Jr, . ]roce[ Joel Aw 
e pars 7 sup., non c ja v. post a 1 beds 

supra lineam hastae pars inf., velut litt.; vel 1005  Joeczl ` Jef Jee 

T vel v inter lineas scr. N 1006 deperiit [ ] 

1007 post lunulae vestigium apparet, (20) 

velut Juęl. ſort. pe vel io N 1008 [x]... ] pol — 

[vax] Philippson spatio brevius 1010- S ]ev[ 

12 Philippson IOIO-11 fort. 1 %.. sed tm 

x[ov]| vov IOLI ceuvórn|r. Gomperz: Jl "T ]uav Tr poc- 

Ceurérglee Bücheler 1012 Tus [cew]c e EDO E d tero * «[ ] 

Philippson: rer[ N J., circuli arcus dext. d . 

inf., Je fin. post ovŠev spat. vac. N | col. TOU 0[eo]o ceu vórm- (25) 

35, primum denominata fr. 6 sed in fr. 7 i TÍ ] 588 

correcta a Ni, et col. 36, primum denomi- . 4 

nata fr. 7 sed in fr. 6 correcta a N', coniun- TLVOC [ "T" ]v vout- 

gendae sunt ut rotoulrwy legas, in eodem E E el ] UR | Së 


apographo in ordine delineatac 2414 
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III.... AI ce c cal... |v r aya [Qoy rac] Am e el 
roi rep... ]v ociwe I.. JO walt "Eppa]pxóc ve [..... 
. J.. Tehe Bel... ey dA A 6mep &]ke[c]vnc [ravro- re] pi yap 
Emil co po I rod Aé(y)ov [év] ran reAevraiox elo po Ic *E]u- 


6 e... 


. -he (one word missing) expectations of goods | (one word missing) in his 
On (title missing) piously (2-3 words missing). Indeed, of honour (several 
words missing) Hermarchus also wrote the same thing about it else- 
where. For saying many things concerning Epicurus in the final book 
of his | Against Empedocles, also that he is not (20-5 words missing) | to 
believe in addition the holiness of the god in no respect of some 
honour (one word missing) to think (one word missing) of such things 
(continues on) 


1010 


990 35 


1000/1010 
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36 N 1077 fr. 62 (p. 100 G., 369 Ph.). HV? 36 1015 70 aAA[ "CT 1077 6 
ll 79 > ^ L 
OLKELOV d Seege oe e 
Test.: 1031-5 Epic. Ep. ad Men. 123-4 e ^ 
1043-9 Epic. De dis (desunt Us., Arr.“) SEPTER a [. com 
1016 Philippson: fort. dire: 1017 Í nch a. «| SES d ° 
una hasta inclinata ad dext. sup. l vel v[ vel moral lc [ "OMEN (5) 
zl N 1017-18 fort. dya]|mác6a. e 
1019 post mvora spatiolum N, possis 4]|m.- LE. epi Aan Bá 
volaſ ile 1020-1 Gomperz: cuvmept- vovca pa{ " 
[AapBa}|vouca(c) Philippson 1021 2 d durenug: 
ud Mo 9 Philippson 1022 *: +ó — .. : , 
c[¢Bec@a: Philippson post 1022 para- TO Ó€ neplaivechaı u- 
graphum indicavit N' 1023 wep[ac- de Nae ex [Üecov voe TE 
vecOa Philippson 1022-35 virorum A . : 
doctorum supplementa exscripsit Longo, 1025 ayañotc Kale BAaBac 
, roic kax[oic kata- 
Aiac Gomperz: $evac N 1024-7 Gom- , ' 
perz 1027 cily * 1027-8 Philipp- Aecmouc.[v: KAL TOLC 
son 1029-30 dé reÀac]|oucña, *: ` , ` 
r[eÀa]|ouca, W. Schmid, RM? 94 (1951), [eer $p unga mare 
104, unde Longo: o[uo:]|ovc8a« spatio dt caloic dé TeÀet- (15) 
! x x d 
brevius Philippson, unde Diano, SIFC? 12 100 OU chai vo o [7 éov 
(1935). 71: fin. post &ixaio«c ante lacunam MNA. : i 
una hasta paulum inclinata ad dext. in sup. KOL TGC wo[ediac Kat 
part. N, possis A, minus probabile a, 5, v wae BAáfa[c a kaTa: 
1030 Philippson 1031 Aae xai 5 
Bücheler, Gomperz, unde Diano, Ethica, deecrepalc 7) KOL 
106: A, adda Philippson, Diano, , er, æ 
SIFC? 12 (1935), 71: Schmid, qui post H MM dvb p (20) 
«d$ [eAiac interpunxerunt: wgfeàiac)| rac 1035 “TOL cuvám|ovcw, 
Longo 1032 BAafa[c xara- Gomperz, , >> Q? d 
unde edd., [ov] L. A. Holford-Strevens pri- lg éi wc Meet? id 
vatim: post BAaBac commate interpunxit de cad rep u €K 
Diano, Ethica, unde BAáBa[c be ees tol T Ü 0coó0 rilvoc 8 é- 
Longo, obstat tamen v. 1031 init. xai, cum 1 
Kai... xai expectares 1033 xa7a]l- OV KQV éra|vaxo- (25) 
Seecr¢épafc Gomperz [9 xai Philippson, e a [3.7 
edd. omnes: fort. d Md xai 1034-5 el ais Put TuS ka ges 
¿v0po]|mo: *: ro[ic xa]xoi(c) spatio bre- auTou, Kat t[avra 
vius nec aptum vestigiis Philippson, undc / 
edd. coll. Ep. ad Men. 124 1035 piaci Pa vol Tara. . 
cuvdn[ roves Philippson: cuvá=[recña, Di- ev re yap "leo IHepi 
ano, Longo: cuvan[rew proposuit Schmid 9 [7 D EN | (30) 


1036 Philippson 1037 [ġpi Philipp- 
son, [ijne dx * 1038 litteram a libra- 
rio deletam, fort. v, tum sscr. v indicavit N ro 0«ov Gomperz, post ro spatium inepte interposuit N? 9. 
1038—9 rilvoc 9e]|ov Philippson 1039-40 éra[vaxw]|pzce« *: de "` a[mo]|pyicec fort. spatio 
brevius Philippson: éma[70]|prce: D. Delattre privatim 1040 [óvricewc vel [xápiroc vel l, * 
1041 t[avra *: r[ovro Philippson 1042 Flac Gomperz ceuvo| rara *: cduvw[pa spatio brevius 
Philippson: w[ ut post v lunulae sin. vestigium appareat, o[, el possis 1043-4 len ITepi]| Pew» Gomperz 
moia [ré ec]||rw suppl. et coll. 36-7 coniunxi 


oeou N 
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"-v»*9*9» €9"989. | | .( 3X eee A WR A 0? 9*"9,*".8 | V | X — a a a "9*9 99.9 | | | "6 A A n 


c[éeuvwpa'] ro Ge wep[atvecBar w]deAtac éx Teo roic] àyaDoic kafi 
BAaBac] roic xax[oic xara]Aecmovci[v: xat roic] uev ópov[io xat] 
ö. caloic T[ò reÀe.]|oóc@a, vog[ Téov] Kat rac eiae cal] rac BÀa- 
Bajc où xara]óeecrépa[c 7 xai] petlouc [v av0po | roc cuvan[rovew, 
o] car ac0e|ve«av ov ]d€ <a0dzrep [yuetv éx] tov 0eoú r [voc 9€]ov xav 
éra|vaxo ]|pyjcec rnc [òvýcewc] avrov, xai H place ceuvo[ ara]. 
” A a ` ^ d , L 

ev re yap I epi] 0ecw roia [ric éc- 


(several words missing) fitting! at festivals (several words missing) a notion 
| encompassing (one word missing) in keeping with its divinity. And for 
the production of benefits from the gods for good people and harms 
for bad people they? allow. And for the wise and just it must be 
conceived | that benefits and harms which are no feebler? or even 
greater* than people in general suppose: are made complete, not out 
of weakness or because we have need of anything from God, even in 
| return for his benefit,” and these things they? say most piously. And in 
On Gods what kind of (continues on) 


' Or ‘natural’. 

2 Epicurus and his earliest followers, the kathegemones, rather than Epicureans in general. 

3 Literally more deficient’, ‘weaker’. 

* Literally ‘no weaker or even greater’, perhaps in chiasmus with ‘benefits and harms’, i.e. 
‘no weaker (harms) or even greater (benefits)’. 

5 Literally ‘attribute’, ‘attach’, i.e. to the gods. & Le are accomplished’, ‘fulfilled’. 

? Possibly ‘of (his) benefit here (avrov). * The kathegemones. 


177 


1020 


1030 


1040 


1020 


1030 


1040 


36 


36 
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37 N 1098 fr.9 (p. 124 G., 383 Ph.). HV? Il 
106 


Test.: 1045-9 Epic. De Nat. 12 ff. 85 Us., 


135 Arr? 1050-4 De Nat. 13 fr. 88 Us., 
28 Arr. 1055—63 De Nat. 35 ff.91 Us., 
33 Arr? 1062-7 Epic. De fat. fr. 33 Us., 


14 Arr.“, Diog. Laert. Vitae 10. 28 1066- 
72 Epic. Epp ad Magn. fr. 104 Us., 100 Arr.? 


1045 *: ru’ airlav [BAdBnc Usener: [(- 
Aiac Bücheler 1046-51 Bücheler 


1051-2 wep[i (cee Aéyec mepi) ric} 
Philippson, sed numerus libri solus sine ti- 


tulo in 523-4. 1708-9 1052 M vc 
Gomperz 1053 Bücheler 1054 
Gomperz 1055-6 wd[prrw xai L. A. 


Holford-Strevens privatim: me[vrexa;]- 


|resax[oc] re [« Usenet: pef N 1056 
init. «p- N,corr. Usener 10$7-8 suppl. 
Sedley, CErc 4 (1974), 91 10$9- 


62 vopi]|lo»[rec dubitanter Usener: co]- 
lÇov[rec avrosc] xai | ræv Awy currij- 
p«cl| y(évovr]a(« (sc. di sese tuentes homi- 
num rerumque tutores fiunt) coni. 
Philippson satis subtiliter ratiocinatus 

1062-3 [x]dv | r[ac} Bücheler 1063 
[ye] Usener 1063-4 IT]«pi r?« «i- 
la [apu d]mc Bücheler 1065 éx[eív]cv 
Gomperz app. crit. cvvepyia[c] corr. 


Bücheler: ey N 1066 post rac 
spatiolum N 1067-9 Biicheler 
1068 fin. rpo[ N 1069 fin. oul N 


1070-2 av[rjo 7]ovro Gomperz, at divi- 
sio quod sciam inaudita: av|[ ]ovro N 
1072f. wpoc row ||[$íAovc Anon. A: mpóc 
rovc ||[peydàovce avróv menàacpévwe Àd- 
yew] coni. Usener: mpoc rovc ||[€£« re- 
7Àacpuévoc eitreiv, mpocÓscw] Philippson 


37 1045 


1050 


1055 


1065 


1070 


Tw airia v[euécewc 
M Lé L A 
Kai cwrnpia(c avOpo- 
A ^ ^ 
roc dca roù he oõ ka- 
f e f 
raAÀeurréov un|oypa- 
$e. dia mAeó[vov: 
€v re TO TpE[icKat- 
dexarun nepli rc 
oikeuióTyToc T)[v mpdc 
$ ` ” * 
rivac ó 0eoc èxſ ei xai 
ric d Morpil ornroc: 
év dé rax mé|urroX Kat 
* 
pia oc lr énger, 
cov rae Ti [Tad] ric 


ric wohedr[iac] ĉia- 


c[a]óeiv, la] dH vop- 


t[we Ge II]epi ric ei- 
plappé]vnc úrėp dë 
éx[eiv]wv cvvepyia[c 

d role ra Kay 

raic eil coal ic 

p ]évro« raic IIoo[c 

robc ueyáAovc ou lo- 
Aoyety €oucev aù- 

T]ó: (ro)vro 8’ tva py T[«c 
et Trpoc rovc || 


1098 9 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 
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|| rw atria v[euécewc] xat corpia[c àv0po|ro«c did Tov Belov ga] ra- 
Aeurréov ö mſoypd ] ei dia mAeó[vov:]] ev re rot rpe[icxar|dexarur 
sep: rc] oixecórgroc 2[v póc] rwac ó Oeòc ex lei xai] rc aMorp[ó- 
ruyroc -] ev Ae ro mé[pmros xai] rpxax[oc]roo[« dc] cov rae 7i 
[rav]ryc rc AI lac] 9vac[a]deiv, x«[a]t Sedz[c vop«]|Zov[,..... ... ] 
Kai T aÀAol..... .. Jl... Jol... «ley la 86 Hepi rijc etulappe]- 
vnc vmep 7[%c] éx[eiv]wv cuvepyiaſc] àmodaiverac Kav raic €[m]cro- 
Aa[t]c (ul ev roi raic IIpo[c] rove peyadouc op[o]|Aoyeiv €ouev av[r]o- 
(ro)tro Š iva pn tlic] eim m poc rovc || 


'source of retribution and preservation for humans through the deity 
must be accepted he! outlines in some detail. | And in book 13? he 
speaks concerning the affinity or alienation which God has for some 
people. And in book 35,3 in addition to clarifying somewhat this 
benefit, he says that even on account of | thinking (5-7 words missing). 
And in his book On Destiny there is an exposition concerning the 
assistance* provided by them.5 And in his letters to important indi- 
viduals he is seen to pronounce | consistently on this point; but in 
order that someone may not say this to the? (probably continues on) 


! Epicurus. 2 Of On Nature. y Of On Nature. 
* To humans. 5 The gods. 6 Or ‘against the’. 
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1070 


37 


1050 


1070 
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38 N 1077 fr. 4'? (p. 98 G., 368 Ph.), HV? 
II 68 


Test.: 1077-87 auct. inc. op. inc. liber 6; 
1087-99 auct. inc. op. inc. liber 8 1089— 
99 Polyaenus Adv. De philosophia Aristotelis 
(cf. fr. 29 Tepedino) 1099-1108 Cic. 
De nat. deor. 1.93, Hermarchus Adv. Emped. 
fr. 27 Longo, 


1074 vestigia minima: 4]BA[aBeic Philipp- 
son 1077 q hole Philippson: fort. 
raparAnci]wc 1078-9 numerum libri 
intellexit Bücheler 1079 Philippson: 
x pars extrema dext. N': Jc N?: xo]Aáte- 
c[0a« Anon. A 1080 | (, inf. sin. pars 
arcus, e.g. o, €, w, 0 1080-2 fort. zoue 
»]ovp[p)o[v«) xa: |([BAáfac vrapa]crzcav- 
[Tac spatio et sententiae aptum: ] [, w vel 
o 1082-90 omnia Bücheler 1087 
vou! I. Jai N! 1088-9 ante xai 
interpunxi 1090 fin. Gomperz 
1091 fin. *: [xai o» Gomperz 1092- 
3 d[v rox]| sg zo Gomperz: ¿[v ri] 
m po) rns) plate ai spatio longius Phi- 
lippson 1093-4 Tlo[óc +ó D. Delattre 
privatim: mec[rm«) ve[ad9« Longo, Vichi- 
ana, 14 (1985), 238: mp[ N: welayparefac 
spatio longius Philippson  17«]lp: So- 
coódac Bücheler: éd N?: éi nescioqua re 
N! 1094-5 Apiclſrorſ Aloe R. Janko 
privatim: av]|ror(«A]osc[av Philippson 

1095-6 Tv» rov]| rwv : 55o]vov Philipp- 
son 1096 r Philippson d[ya6c» 
*: al, AI. Al vel pars. sin. y N: pleyicrwy 
Philippson 1097 uel i vel spe[ic 
Gomperz 1097-8 de Har 
elva[:] rl j suppl. Philippson, sed fin. 1098 
u 1099 cul 'e[ N 1099- 
1100 nomen Hermarchi intellexit et Ho- 
pap}|xec 8’ doi] c suppl. Diels, Dax. Gr. 
p. 127 1100-1 penitus obscurum, la- 
tet veritas: fort. e[vep]|(y)érn[c]av (Anon. 
A): @[ec]lord[p]lav conieci CQ? 38 (1988), 
430 1101 yvy? èx Diels: uy lex 
N. « ut circuli arcus extrema sin., possis pu- 
xm [7] ex coll. 38—9 coniunxit Diels, 
iam in eodem in ordine delineavit N'. in 
duobus apographis disiunxit N?, HV? II 


38 


1075 


1080 


1085 


1095 


1100 


-— Jl. 
ss Ala 


..... Jol....]rovc 
Ja rouc po- 


eeh , Opoilwe xai 
ev ra] cr wept 
ToU òi lee a. 
ee Joel I. L. leo 
Ee . Jcrycòal.] 


. Kjai evópxovc 
«ai dil calouc raic d- 
olicraic òiaòòce- 

ci] xeveicOas xai a- 

A € ` ` A 9 
p avrovc kat nap’ £- 
DEI mapa- 

4 ? ^ 2 
7 Agcicc è Tan óy- 


ceivouc · 


dows Kal Tü whe- 


Aiav vl Oer [Tov aù- 


TOv t[p]órov, [óvrep 
IoM([a«]voc dv ro 


v poo] IIp[oc ro Ie- 


pt prdrocogilac Apic- 
roT[éA]ovc [rij roú- 
rov Le let a[ya0ov 
airiay iueſũ dane- 
dée" etali] äi 
Üciav bci, 
xóc d óp|oi]wc d. 
ern[.]av puxny èx || 


"E|lpuap- 


1077 4 


(5 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 
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IL... Jl... IBA... Jol. .. Jrovc[..... Jose 


on. (Two ` . Jcricòal. «Jat evopxovc [kai 9«|katovc raíc 
a[p]icra«c Seaddce[ce] xevetcOar kai map’ avrovc Kat map’ éxeivovc: 
[x]at rrapa[a]Anciwe év rw dyddun Kat rhv wohelAlay [i] evra [roy 
av|rov t[plomov, [ovmep] IIoAv[a«]voc dr ra} vpo[Tw] IIp[oc 70 
HLelpꝭ duAocodi[ac Apic]Tor[éA]ovc [Thv rod] rw [r] av a[ya80«v] al- 
ríav heli are|pyv[alr’ civalı] za) 0eiíav deu, '"E[piap]|xóc 0” 
óp|oi]wc d Jern[ Jav puxny éx || 


(10—12 words indistinguishable) similarly in Book 6' concerning adjudi- 
cation? | (6—8 words missing) and that those? who are oath-keeping and 
just are moved by the most virtuous influences* both from their own 
selves and from those.’ And similarly in book 8;° and they? define the 
notion of | benefit? in the same way as Polyaenus in the first book of 
his Against Aristotle’s On Philosophy declared his opinion that divine 
nature is the cause for us of these goods; and | similarly Hermarchus 
that? (two words missing) soul from (continues on) 


Probably of Epicurus’ On Nature. > Or ‘forensic speaking’. 

A reported statement. Understand ‘(he says) that oath-keeping and just persons are 

* Literally vibrations or ‘repercussions’, used of earthquakes, hence ‘tremors’: Epic. To 
Pythocles 105-6, cf. Lucr. 6. 546-7. * The gods. 

Understand ‘(He speaks) similarly in Book 8’ (probably Epicurus in On Nature: see n. 1). 

7 Epicurus’ early followers, the kathegemones (see above, p. 139 n. 1). 

* i.e. benefit from the gods to humans. 

9 i.e. declared that’, supplied from 1097-8 above. 
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1100 


38 


1080 


1100 
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39 N 1077 fr. 5'? (p. 99 G., 369 Ph.). HV? 
ll 69 


Test.: 1099-1108 Hermarchus fr. 27 
Longo 


1102-3 *: von xpHc]|Oac cuvd[ca 
Krohn Hermarchus fr. 32: fort. wo[ÀÀ Ty 
dxec]|Oas cvve[ py cav 1103 [xdv] 
Philippson 1104-5 IIpo[c Krohn: 
vel N: ll vs mpo[ rm psc *En=ešo] 
le Ada Bücheler, spatio longius, unde Diels 
(Dex. Gr., p. 127), Longo: d] rye pwl ry: 
Hpòc I1v6o]|xAéa dubitanter Gomperz 
110$ mp[wrn (sc. évricroA) Krohn: sel 
N: yp[aé* Longo: rp{aypyareias Bücheler 
1106-7 oi[xeór' xc *: elpyy rap- 
4]|xew Philippson: enci»  vapé]lyew 
Krohn vix credibile 1107 xow N 
1107-8 suppl. Gomperz-Krohn, valde 
probabile: [ov xai rò Krohn 1108 
évavri[ov Gomperz [AM, Krohn: 
évavri[wv Aóywv Quaranta 1109 
29 nihil hic discerni potest nisi verba sin- 
gula 1114 y[ vel pars sin. e 
1117-18 mpoc[xv]|rgcec iam Quaranta 
1118-19 Bücheler: xai [wdcac]| rac zwée 
[cy Quaranta 1119-20 [Beoic 
mpoch|xew oudé Philippson: 4]|xeívov 5¢ 
iam Quaranta, Gomperz 1121 
Sei ail reiv Philippson: 8' efvas Gomperz 
1122-3 x[dv rae [Tpoc]| S:adexr[sxovc 
Philippson 1123-4 *: ràc áp- 
Philippson 1124 vel juoc eic do[prac 
fin. el NI: ef N? 1127 enol N 
1127-8 dell Ae Philippson 1128- 
30 supplevi 1129 Fyoùnat Gomperz, 
N': eemol N? ` [róv8« ròv suppl. e.g. 
et columnas 39-40 coniunxi 


39 


1105 


1110 


1115 


1120 


1125 


OQIAOAHMOY HEPI EYCEBEIAC 


Deco mro[AAa kaya- 1077 š 
Gol cvve[ yew, kav 
tHe ITpo[c Eureòo- 
ce mpl wrtn ypadrz 
` L £ ) w 
THY ot [xe,órmr £- (s 
xew év[éow xai rò 
évavr(| ov aAAo:c. 


d NEE (10) 


Tac vol LR (19) 
Š evyac xai mpoc[xv- 
výcec xai ¶roiab- 
` ^ # 
rac riudc [eo mpocn- 
Kew ouóe[ 


Geo 


(20) 


rovrac al 
d aA s eG p- 
pocecc éo[prow ` 


ouer [..... .... Ga 


Ge rovvavriov [ouvy 
€ ^ 7 ` 
youa [rovde ror || (28) 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


|| «àv mo[AAa <aya]0a cvvé[xew, xav) rye Ipole 'Eureóo]xAéa 
Tp[orm ypadye] ege: od[xecórn' ex év[iow xai 70] évavri[ov d- 


ec) JSewar.. ] rabrac al. . ] Sade er. . epap]uc- 
cec eo lor. ] pdvov sl. ..Jownev L. ....]av ꝙHI. . Lu 


de rovvavriov [ovy] 7yoUpa« [róvŠe rov]|| 


gods derives many goods, and, in the first book of his Against Em- 
pedocles, that they' have affinity for some and the opposite for others.? 
| (c.30 words missing) that prayers and obeisances and such honours for 
the gods are fitting, | and not to (several words missing) adaptations of 
festivals (several words missing) But I by contrast do not think that this 


(continues on) 


' The gods (the subject must be supplied from context). 
3 Compare Epicurus' Letter to Menoeceus 124. 
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39 


1110 


1120 


39 


1110 


1120 


184 QIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


40 N 1098 fr. 8 (p. 133 G., 383 Ph), HV? IT 
105 


Test.: 1130-56 Epic. fr. 38 Us. 


1130-1 Aug rà ro«]lavr' avo[cíuc Usener: 
roi]|aura vol et Philippson: -avra vd[pouc 
Quaranta 1131-2 €]£eAdc{Bac Büche- 
ler ap. Usener Ie parssup.,r, #, y. €: rejte- 
Adc|@as iam Quaranta, Gomperz: dmore]7e- 
Ao ai Bücheler 1133 ru N, corr. 
Bücheler 1133-4 rà xoi]|và suppl. 
Bücheler 1134 w[c suppl. Usenet: fin. 
seul Jol. N, sed fort. post rew spat. vac. 
1135-7 Gomperz 1135 o vel c, <, 9 
1137-8 d[céfe.]|av Usener 1138 èx- 
BGM) Gomperz: exBaMew[ N: de- 
Aovcw Philippson fin. [óc«oc D. Delat- 
tre privatim: [ov spatio brevius Usener 

1139-41 Bücheler 1142 clic co]v 
dvaci[v Usener 1142-4 7[oic 
culvarrop[é]|vo[ie Usener: AU r[avra« 
(sc. dBavacia xai paxapidrynrt) culyd ro- 
n[e]] dicht, Philippson: d. J 
vel Jas vel ]A« et init. 1144 Ja«[ N, illius 
fragmina, pro hoc duas litteras a« dat apo- 
graphum ut saepe 1144 [piv] * 
d}ceByc Bé *: co ſcegijc 8’ ó Bücheler, Gom- 
perz unde Philippson: fin. o circuli arcus 
sin. e, c, o, 0: evjceByc 8? Usener, sed vid. 


49 1130 


1135 


1140 


1145 


Ld $ ` 
Tpomov [dia 1d ToL- 
aut’ avo[ciwe e]£eAéc- 
Qa. ry» rrácav òciò- 
TNTA cù ran [7a Kot- 
va duAatrrew, wie 
ó of AE voi ĝe- 

4 > L 
ciOaipovec, eic avv- 
mépBAntov d ce ei- 
av éxBaAAew. [o cioc 

A Ni A L rd 
yap ó T?» a8av[acíav 
vol h àxpav pa- 


Ka[piorntja roù 0[e]oo 


co [«ov cv]v d raciſv 
T [oic cv] varrrop[eé- 
volte jui: doc & 
rep edly óc éxd[e- 
pov [é£op]itec He, 

6 8’ [emo ywpic 
iI Kat] xdpiroc 

d che voucijc rac é- 


Lex. Philod. s. vv. 1145 wep[i 0«o]» 

š ? ^ a 
oc Usener, cf. 1141: vp òa,Eõ oc Phi- 1150 £ avTov Trapacke [vac 
lippson 1145-6 éxd[re}|pov Usener zo aly a] cv kali 
1146 ante pov punctum et notam sticho- a ; 
metricam A, lineola supra posita N ` Aëe- T&v vox lot aro[$at- 
derer et CHA ver’ [adrov rl dv- 
circuli arcus inf. dext., Jw vel Jo possis: ° ; ° 
8o£]alóÍduev[oc Philippson spatio longius Dol ze ilv 70 [e - 
ad finem 1147 Gë [érwo]ov ` a 
Philippson 1148 corr. supp. Bücheler: di: vo[c "p oc J8eica. [ ] 
op N 1150 Usener: airov, ccf N .., c] vvre|A. i 
1151 a[ya]8@v Gomperz 1151— 

2 «a[i]| ro[v xax]ov Usener: «a(v]| lf Ju ouc[ 

Jeer de“ Gomperz spatio longius a Joa aia, 
1152-3 drol[dailver’ [avrov (sc. ròv Sal- 

pova) Philippson: |ves[ N: dolle Ia. d [ eee es Joy. : | 
Gomperz, Usener 1153-5 [8€ län 

dv|Opw[meie]v ue] ,, mpoc]Šeicña, 

Us. 1155-6 xara c]vvre[Aeiay Bücheler: [M xara c]vvré[Aecav Usener, unde mpoc]deic 


c]vvre[Aeiav | elva: Philippson 


1098 * 


(10. 


(15) 


(201 


(30) 


„ GA[Ad | xara 
1158-9 [wav | rox ITep]i ol äu $5]|cw [avrov aA]vm[ov restit. Philippson 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| rpórov [dia ra rorjavr’ avo[ciwe €]£eAécÜa: rrjv rácav óciórzra cov 
Tan [Ta «ox]và $vAarrew, wfc] 9' ot Aeyope[voc 9ec]cioatpovec, ele 
àvv]mépBAnrov a[céBex]av éxBaAAew. [cioc] yap ò zg a0av[aciav] 
| xafli 7]9v àxpav naxa[piórgT]a roô 0[e]o? el ën cv]v draciſv] 
t[otc cv]vamron[é]vo[« ui: à]ceBrjc 9€ rep[t dev oc & rel pov 
[eEop]iler pev, ò ó” [émwo]àv xwpic opy5[c xai] xd proc ac@evoúcnc 
tac é|£ avro? mapacKe[vac] rv a[ya]0cv voll ro[v xax]ov aro- 
[pai]ver’ [avrov zl av0po[reiw]v uao[e]vo[c vpoc]óeccÓa. [ 


c]vvre[A. .... ..... Juove I... . Jenal .. Icu L. Jal Jl 


RW 


| manner! on account of these things impiously does away with the 
whole notion of holiness together with the preservation of common 
traditions,? and that, as those who are said to be religious think, it hurls 
us? into insurpassable impiety. For pious is the person who preserves 
the immortality | and consummate blessedness of God together with 
all the things included* by us; but impious is the person who banishes 
either’ where God is concerned. And the person who sees also that the 
good and ill sent us by God come without any unhealthy anger or 
benevolence, | declares that God has no need of human things .. . (10- 
12 words indistinguishable, probably continues on) 


! 1.e. this manner of conducting oneself in religious matters. 

Or common belief 

Or one (the object must be supplied). | 

4 Literally ‘attached’, i.e. characteristics attributed to the god by us (cf. 1035). 
s Blessedness and immortality (1139-41). 
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1130 


1140 


1150 


1130 


1140 


1150 


40 


40 


186 QIAOAHMOY TTEPI EYCEBEIAC 


41 N 1077 fr. 3'? (p. 97 G., 368 Ph.), HV? 
[I 67 


1160 init. ]wro N 1161 Philippson 
1162 eicef]ecai *: Jera« N: due, Phi- 
lippson 1162-3 rulle Gomperz 
1163 [9u«ic] Philippson 1163-4 
Bücheler 1165-6 [ov|8ap)ac *: 
otwjwe Philippson: Mc — Bücheler, 
Gomperz 1167-9 Bücheler 
1167 cvyyvar N, fort. recte 

1170 soilign Gomperz: dA}Any Bücheler 
1170-1 Gomperz 1124 suppl. 
Gomperz: cg. Jl JT Jew N', i.e. 
ante et post p binas litteras delevit librarius, 
qui supra p vv[ scripsit 1175 [rot 
ov)rwy Anon. A, spatio aptius quam [rov]- 
twv Bücheler, edd. 1176 ¢ pars sup. 
circuli N 1177 « pars sup. circuli N 
fin. elve[i]y Gomperz: es Lu vel ai N 
1178 Bücheler 1179 corr. Gomperz: 
cine M 1181 fin. po[ ]c N 1181- 
3 Gomperz 1183 init. el ]rac N 
1184 corr. Gomperz: xai ac N 1184- 
Ié le Bücheler, unde Philippson: 
[moAA]|ot. dubitanter Gomperz, divisione 
inaudita 1185-7 Buchler 1186 
oAo[ Jc N 1187 weavrwe cort. Büche- 
let, Gomperz: cauroic N 1188 rov 
Bücheler: rov vel ro Gomperz 1188- 
9 rov||[ Twv, sc. wġedciv xat BAaBov ex 
1183-84 supplevi et cols. 41-2 coniunxi: 
Tov||[Touc (sc. deo) dubitanter Henrichs 


4I 1160 


1165 


1170 


1175 


1180 


1185 


J. rro. [rlosodrov 
ov à]vOpwrrov év 
evcep |eiac riyswpe- 

v npeic,] rou ó éepa:- 
vou |évou raTewoo 
xatagpovovper: [ov- 
Sapjac 8€ xai xar’ é- 
«etv]o cuyyvoin ric 

a ` ? 

av zu a] vexOÓnuo- 

a , ` * 
cuvn]v, rd xa Š€ xai 
T0À A9» SucaicOn- 
cia|v roic Karmyo- 
pouctv, OTt povouc 

A > d , 
roUc Enıxoúpov Àó- 

\ + 2 ^ d 
youc evOvv[ov]'cw 
we évexa [roroó] rwv 
avoctouc ovrac’ où- 
deic yap we etze[i]y 
1 whelAleiy kai 
BAárrrew eipnkó- 
TOV duÀocóóov 
rovc Beodec opo[ia]c 
roic xvòaloic vr|é]A-- 
gell rac AI ac 
«ai tac BAaBac: Të 
ot Ò’ ovd€ BAari[Te.]v 
d Acc Efacay avrovc, 
wcautwc ó [ov]óe 
rpocóetcÜa. rov- || 


1077 1 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(2o) 


(15) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


IL... J. ro. [7]ovoorov [ody à]vOpwrrov ev [evceB]eia« rypmpe[v guete, 
TOU Ó éudai[vou]évov rameuoó xarajpovo)pev. [ovdap]we Ge xai 
car é[xeiv]o cuyyvoin ric [av riv a]mex0nuo[cúyn]v, ríáxa 9€ «oi 
(ro Au ducatcOy|[cialy roic xaryyopobcw, ort uóvovc ToUc ‘Emxov- 
pov Adyouc evÜvv|ov]cw we €vexa [rood] rwv avociouc ovrac: ovóeic 
yàp we etze[i]y rov woe[Aleiv kai BAarrew eipnko|rwv dirocodwv 
rouc heobc òuoſ ac roic xvdaiore vr|é]A«re[v] ràc A ac xac rac 
BAdBac: [éviJor ó” ovde BArAan[ret]v dAwe ¿f$acay avrovc, wcaúrwc 8’ 


[ov]8€ mpocóeicÜac rov- || 


| (one word missing) Such a person we honour for his piety, whereas the 
other we despise as manifestly depraved. Moreover in no way could 
one on that point forgive our accusers their hostility and | perhaps also 
quite substantial lack of sense, because they censure only the words! of 
Epicurus for these reasons as impious. For virtually none of the | phi- 
losophers who have said that the gods do good and harm represented 
that good and harm as similar to base conceptions,? whereas some said 
that that they? do no harm at all, and similarly that they* have no need 
at all of these (continues on) 


' Or ‘teachings’. 

i. e. similar to the ideas of the many about the gods and harm from the gods. 

3 The gods. 

4 Taking the gods, already named in 1181 (@eovc) and 1186 (avrouc), as subject of the 
infinitive. 
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1160 4I 


1170 


1180 


1160 


1170 


1180 


4I 
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42 N 1098 fr. 4 (p. 119 G., 381 Ph.). HV? II 
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1189 wap àb«a[v Philippson: v N post 
Gbe.a[v interpunxi 1190-1 [awd] ry 
AN Gelli) *: Jy N. sed possis Jr, 
Je, Je: GAZ 56 pe[AM] rwv Philippson 
1191 xa]rà raw [ddwy *: Jr pars sup. v, 77, 
y, €: ca] rd ræv [fewr Philippson 1192 
rap]éxovrec Philippson: ue[Ad]|ryw . . . 
oUx] éxovrec D. Delattre privatim die 
Sci lvdc &: dei 71]|voc D. Delattre privatim: 
o[v5€ Allée Philippson ` 1193 Philipp- 
son 1194 dirrov[ci *, de verbo 
(= commoventur) vid. Philod. De mus. 
col. 3.16; p. 12,7 K.: Ceirrovſci Philippson 
1195 fin. a seclusi: fort. a(v)|ror, cf. 813 
1196-7 a[v]|róv (rov) Philippson ` 1198 
post «ew spatiolum N 1198-9 Bo- 
pevos Gomperz: vo.] N, sed fort. spat. 
vac. : $o|Bospevo[v] Quaranta 1199 8. 
9 (v) (= propterea) Henrichs. potius quam 
ër" dv (sc. Ge Quaranta: Ji’ ër Bücheler 
1201 Gomperz 1202 5’ Philippson 
érou]évoc $. cf. Gomperz app. crit.: dc] 
vwc Philippson 1203 éroío[vv Büche- 
ler 1203-4 oi & D. Delattre 
privatim: oi ei]xai]o: Bücheler: we} xai 
leo dubitanter Gomperz 1204 ĝe- 
oA]óywv Gomperz: Jon N: uv8oA]óywv 
Quaranta: dv0p]oywv Bücheler 1206 
iam Quaranta, Bücheler 1207 supra 
cra sscr. dAAa N 1209 pvdwy Büche- 
ler:pvewy N 1211 corr. Gomperz, rov 
N, fort. iam in pap. perperam 1212 
mixp- Biicheler:y N 1213 dvon(ro)re- 
pore Gomperz 1214 [va Gomperz: 
[ }Sca N: Ata Bücheler: dca Anon. A fin. 
róv Gomperz: rod: N 1215 Aor} 
Philippson Bor [8]npudy Bücheler: 
Bior]ov Anon. A 1216-17 wap}¢dywyev 
[«]aA|[Awc Philippson: aA|[Aa Gomperz 
per’ "[x]aÀ N 
Gomperz: Je N 


1217 r] ducpevec 


42 


1190 


1195 


1200 


1205 


1210 


1215 


rwv] rap aóeta[v. 
and ru 96 pe[ya- 
Anv xa]ra rcov [adAAwy 
vap]éxovrec e[ic dec- 
vac adixiac & ro- 
pévwc dirrouſci 

Tac Kkpudaiouc, {a} 
TOV UTTOVOOUME- 

vov aravra ywuic- 
Kew OUKETL $o- 
Bovpevor. de’ 0 (v) 
cid dc c- 
tepov €[ Tuy] xav[ev. 
raũra Ié érou]évoxc 
éroio|vv ot di] Kar- 

ot zo [Beodrloywv 
«ai duÀocóóov: ov 
yap éAa[vOa ]vev d- 
AnQec avrouc, d Md rac 
cacovpyiac Gard 

10 H- ο dva- 
creÀÀouévac ĝe- 
cypoüvTec To £- 
mucpépac[0]a« roic 
avom(ro)Tépow THY Ù- 
mopiav, [Iva pù zët 
Odor Bilov [0]np«c9 
rapléxepev, [x]ad- 
Awe T]ò ducpevec || 


1098 4 


D 


(to; 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


l[Twv] rap’ aóeia[v. | ara] rnv 9€ pe[yadnv xa] ra rov [aAAwy map]é- 
xovrec elic det]vac adixiac e[mo]psévoc ac«rrov[c«] rac Kpudaiouc, rov 
UrrovooUpevoyv dravra ywwcKew ouxért PoBovpevor. äu ó | cirráv 
ác$aAécrepov é[ roy] xav[ev.] raûra [Š érou]évoxc émoco[vv oi 91] jj! 
son [0eoA]óywv xai diAocódov: ov yap éAa[vOa]vev t Ee c avrovc, 
d Md Tac Kaxoupytac Gard Top púhlwv ava|creAAopevac Dewpovvrec rox 
émucpéuac[0]a, roc avon(ro)répow THY vTropiay, [t]va vg Tov [0Aov 
* + ® 
Bilov Y np.wdn rap] xe, [x]aA[Awe 7]0 d uche, 


things! out of freedom of fear. | And preparing an immense deception 
against the rest, they subsequently rush into terrible, hidden injustices, 
since they no longer feared anyone? believed to be all-knowing. 
Therefore it was | safer to keep silent. Consequently that was what 
those of the theologians and philosophers who were just did.? For the 
truth did not escape them,“ but, since they observed that evil deeds 
were held | in check by the tales’ because foreboding* hung over the 
more foolish of mankind, in order that we might not render life as 
a whole a beastly form of existence, and since otherwise the hostility 
... they . 2 (gap of 1 col., c.90 words) 


' Harms and benefits (1183-4). i. e. any god. 
i. e. were silent about the true nature of the gods. 
* Theologians and philosophers. s Or ‘myths’ about the gods. 


5 Of punishment by the gods for wrong-doing. 


? The main verb of the sentence is lost. 
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1200 


1210 
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43 N 1098 fr.6 (p. 121 G., 382 Ph.). HV? ll 
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1223 Quaranta 1224 *,cf. Cic. De nat. 
deor. 3. 53 i qui theologi nominantur: $«Ào- 
cl Quaranta: dvavr(]e» Philippson 
1225 xai “, ro]: Philippson: voMolic 
spatio longius ut vid. Quaranta 1226 *: 
elvaı Quaranta 1228 init. *, fort. 
weavei]: et Philippson ; delevit, e 
sscr. N 1228-9 re]tud:wpd|[vovc 
Philippson 1229 fin. spatium post Aou 
impletur nota 1329-31 Philippson 
1232-3 *: Oel[we BAjauudrwuv Gomperz 
1234 Aa" dv]ayópevpga Philippson, fort. 
epoc]ayópevpa, cf. Philod. Rhet. ii. 239,20 
1235 ]ayÀov N, corr. Gomperz 1236- 
46 vid. comm. 1237 nisi ja Beéc 
1238 dofm (sic) Gomperz, fort. 36 
1240 ovr]we Philippson fin. post finem 


versus xara inseruit N 1241-2 rd wepi 
%%% Philippson 1243 JIxapto N, 
corr. Bücheler 1245 Gomperz 
1246 ]ovra N coll. 43-4 coniunxi 


43 


1220 


1225 


1230 


1235 


1240 


1245 


LL WA A A. 


ax $acw] €or rov 
0coAoy]wv: rwéc Se 
Kat ro]uc mpoyóvovc 
óvrac] avro» aipe- 
reov ij l udc póvovc 
weep re]rv[m] 9 wué- 
vouc Quvac]réAAov- > 
cw: ó 6] ov `Em(xou- 
poc 9o£àv] xevov e- 
we TOV yplapparwy 
j rop àT]ayopevpud- 


KA AA oa 


po |«dpiov 


3 8 e ee voo 


] xat aó@ap- 


99099 oe e 


1098 6 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 
II. ..... JvovL..... ..... voll — a) ..... Je da. 


. ]ev7rL.]óe [wc dacw] error rov [OeodAdy wr twee 9€ [xai ro]ùc mpo- 
yóvovc [ovrac] avrov atpe[Téov u d povouc [wemep re] Tun voc 
uic] re Mou ſ ce 6 97] odv 'Emixou[poc ogor] xevov e 


beld ror yplappdrwv [Ñ rov àr]ayopevua[Tov ] aiovpev[ 


$o]Boópa [..... . ] dc d ..] öS rov [..... .. Jevovrew |[. Joe 
&mavra xara]... Ja epi... ] rodawe[, .... .. pa ]<dpuov [..... 
J «ai aóñap|[..... .... u]n9e» [..... .... jov 7%- || 


(12-15 words indistinguishable) | as some of the theologues say. Moreover 
some enjoin that we alone are to be thought the demented authors of 
these things. | Epicurus, however, of empty opinions (one word missing) 
for the deity by his writings and pronouncements (one word) revere 
(one word) I fear (one word) atheist! (one word) opinion | (several words 
missing) blessed and imperishable (several words missing) nothing (contin- 
ues on) 


' Or ‘godless’. 


19] 


1220 


1230 


1240 


1220 


1230 


1240 


43 


43 
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44 N 1098 fr.7 (p. 122 G., 382 Ph.). HV? ll 
104 


Test.: 1248-62 Epic. De dis fr. 33 Us. (vv. 
1259—64 solum), 17.3 Arr.“ 1263- 
75 Epic. De sanat. fr. 38 Us., 19.2 Arr.“ (vv. 
1263-9 solum) 


1247 Tó|[xAnpa *: ró||xÀmua Philippson: 
xauna N 1247-54 plane dubia 
1247-8 Philippson 1249-51 Tuv 
[0eo]v x[ar' «7]|Go[c wav d]vvró[vrev]| vov 
suppl. Philippson 1251-4 Ho- 
nuciv]| wpoc [rapayny «lvai]| xai rav 
[xa8apov]| roù wavroc [(Secvou restit. iam 
Quaranta, Philippson de Quarantae sup- 
plementis certior a nescioquo factus, unde 


Arr? 1255-6 wapacxeu[alope]|vor 
Quaranta 1256-7 Philippson 
1258 [xo]cu [ca] Philippson 1258- 


60 * x[ar|]cxysov[raoc ogllël: spatio 
aptum Usener potius quam [dl x[ar:]- 
«xvov [ov]|ó[e spatio brevius Philippson 
1260 x]wAvópe[vov iam Quaranta, Phi- 
lippson: x]wAvop[vovc Usener 1261- 
3 Usener, titulum libri intellexerunt Qua- 
ranta, Bücheler 1262 [He Usener 
1263 Ae Usener fin. rwv N, corr. 
Usener 1264-5 r[eAe«ó] rro *: dl N: 
O[ecd] ro roc Usener, unde edd. (Bio) 
Usener  ñllëcrov Bücheler: axror N: 
«dA]|Aucrov. Anon. A: p]là«rov Usener, 
dubitanter Gomperz, divisione inaudita 
1265-7 Bücheler 1266-7 titulum 
intellexit iam Quaranta 1268 x]ara- 
fuer Biicheler  sá(v Usener ro ap 
Gomperz: xa£]|apóv Usener contra divisi- 
onem 1269 $vÀár[recÓa. Gomperz: 
$vÀdr[rew Bücheler, Usener 1270- 
2 Usener excepts 1271 ràfec xadAac vel re- 
Aeac &: rá[c rovrov] Philippson 1272 
6xa8ecÓS[ N, corr. Usener 1272- 
3 rov wav]|ta y' oixe[ioùv rd Philippson: 
ramowe[ N 1274-5 Gomperz 
1274 fin. fort. [uiv vel q A c 127$- 
6 supplevi e.g., coll. 44-5 fort. coniun- 
gendae 


44 


1250 


1255 


1260 


1265 


1270 


1275 


xÀmua zët "leo 
bedly Jou. 
yap roi [0eo]v wl ` 
Gel d]vurro[ 


ToU TavTOC I. 
rapacxev[acópe- 
vov xai ro dM p- 
ov ó [ta ]Av[caé ze 
xai [xo]cum[cac ro 


x[are]cyvov rd, ov- 


ole x]wAvópe[vov 


ravra mpar[rew év 


ron lepi eov [dye 


xa[Aei] 86 xai rov 


r[eÀe.o]rmroc [Ho - 


A 
dico «ai p[axapt- 


wrarov ev [rox] Tie- 


pt occdtynt[oc kai 


laraęiot má[v ro p- 


apóv $vAár[TecÜa., 
voncjewe cv[vopo- 
, A ` 
uévmc talc xaAac 
d:adécerc [rot d- 
Ta y oixe[voov zé 
yew[ó]pev[a nyiv 


7p[oc] uax[apcór- || 


(5) 


(10) 


(13) 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


|| xyÀmua wav dos) Geh I 
d lvo. ]rov d ] poc 


„ee N. a AW 0? 9? „„ 


uu ] vapackev[a£ópe]vov xat ro [aAAoTp:]ov ͥðſ ia] Aõſ cui 
re] xat [xolcus [cac 70] «[ari]exvov [mav, ov]lé[e «]eAvópe[vov] 
rajra mpár|[rew ev] zo ep Bedv [pyc] xa[Aet] 9€ xai Tov 7[e- 
Aed]|rnroc [Biov q]ducrov xai plaxapt]wrarov éy [ro] Lepi òció- 
ruyrloc Kat x]ara£vot. aly rò plapov dvdAar[recBae | vogcleoe 
cu[vopw]pevnce talc xaAac] ó,.a0éce.c, [Tov mav]ra y otxe[tovv ra] 


vo[ó]uev[a sini] mp[9c] uax[apiórn-l 


... all lack of annoyance from the gods (several words missing) for of the 
gods | (one word missing) exceeding (several words missing) towards (one 
word missing) and complete (one word missing) furnished from all (one 
word missing) and to dispel what is foreign to its nature,' and to marshal 
all its overpowering strength, nor | in On Gods does he? say anything 
conflicting with one's doing these things. And in On Holiness he calls 
the life of perfection? the most pleasant and most blessed, and instructs 
us to guard against all defilement, with our intellect | comprehensively 
viewing the best psychosomatic dispositions, for the sake of fitting all 
that happens to us to blessedness (continues on) 


' Or 'foreign to us' (the referent must be supplied). 
3 Epicurus. Or ‘completeness’. 
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194 QIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


48 P Her. 1093 corticulus sin. = N 1093 
(vv. 1276-89 solum) = N 1077 fr. Ar? (p. 96 
G., 368 Ph.), HV? II 66 


1276-89 exstant in pap., quam M. Arman 
depinxit anno 1912 1276-7 || Je vel 
À vel a cauda tantum, tum aar- N': 
H ..Jas{ Jw N?, Jw pars dext. : deficit 
pap.: eler [d)wnpricuéva |[d]xe[ Gom- 
perz 1278 & % Bücheler: 7]e vel Al 
Gomperz 1279-81 suppl. Bücheler 
1281 fin. asteriscus pap., N', HV? II: y N? 
1282 fin. rov N', HV? Il, confirmavit pap.: 
YON N? 1283 ce«uvovrarov NI: 
v ultima puncto supra posito deletur pap., 
N: HU? II, omisit N? 1284 rora sect. 
pap.N 1291 Ia Gomperz 1293- 
1303 Bücheler 1292 wv! 80 N 
pévo[s Gomperz: uóvo[v Bücheler 
1297 ο Ni HV? Il: adawy N? 
1304 «xoc. N, HV? II, corr. Gomperz 
1304-5 8«[i]lov Gomperz potius quam 
Beleg Bücheler 1305 ic reAatd||(T7- 
roc corr. Philippson: zeiecl N 


45 


1280 


1285 


1290 


1295 


1305 


ra] Kal amnpricuéva 
y €|]xe[o] SeareAovce 
ó]é ra[v] ray Aéyov- 
rec, iva uy) cuvypdap- 
ulara maparibeic é- 
K]reivo, návrwv >< 
J ovrwv dpicrov 

« at ceuvó[v]ravov 
Kat Gogo róra' rov Kat 
dr [7]àv aya- 

0cv] xvpievovra Kå- 

rm pay ]uarevrov Kat 

u du xai peyadAd- 
$pova Kai peyadAd- 

yuyxov Kat aytov xai 
ayiwrarov al] iAe- 

wv. 0 Kat uóvo[: 
peyicrny evcéBec- 

av €CnAwxévat ġa- 

ct [xai] dofalew d- 
cilw]rara nepi Bech 
Kkali] r 2ÀÀAoy ravav- 
T[ía xar]ayewocxov- 
c]w we àv vrevavri- 

a] zg rpoArwbec Soypa- 
iC, Kat KA- 

Gol pra] ra r7» d- 
$pacrov Urepox7)v 

THC icXvoc To) Belt. 

ov Kat THC TEeAELd||[THTOC] 


1077 2 = 1093 


($) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| rja «at aanpricpeva [y’ xe l-] 9areAobcw [ó]e ma[v] Tax? Aéyov- 
[re]c, iva un cvvypaáp|[p]a ra. maparde8tc é[x]reivo, mavrov [7]ov 
ovrwy Gpicrov [x]ai ceuvórarov kai a£o¿nÀoTórarov Kat rávrov 
[r]wv aya[8«v] xvprevovra ka| pay] árevrov xai bm xat peya- 
Addhpova xai peyadd|uyxov xai àytov kai aywwrarov fa ‘(Aewv. Aug 
«ai povo[t] peyicrny evcéBerav eCnAwKéevar daci [xai] dofalew òci- 
[w]rara zept eov kali] ro[v] aAAwy ravavr[ía xar]ayweockov[c]w 
we av vrevavri|[a] zg mpoArbec doyparilovrwy, kai kaQa[pora]va 
THY dópacrov Urepoxny Tic icxvoc Tov Bel dou Kai THC reAecól|[TgToc] 


and especially having it in good order. And they' are continually saying 
everywhere,? lest | I go on too long by adding treatises by them, that 
of all existing things it* is the best and most holy, most worthy of 
emulation, having dominion over all good things, unburdened by 
affairs, and exalted and great-minded and great-spirited | and ritually 
pure and purest and propitious. Therefore they say that they alone 
strive after the greatest form of piety and that they hold the most pious 
views about the gods, and they charge the rest with holding the 
opposite views, in as much as they’ teach | contrary to the naturally 
acquired generic conception,“ and (verb missing)? the purest views as 
regards the ineffable pre-eminence of the strength and perfection of 
the divine ... (gap of 1 col., c. go words) 


! Epicurus and the kathegemones. 2 i.e. in their books. 
i. e. to put it briefly. * The divine. 
s Other, non-Epicurean philosophers. ^ mpóÀmndaec (sc. of the divine). 


? eg, and claim to perceive most clearly the purest views . . ` 
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196 OIAOAHMOY NEP! EYCEBEIAC 


46 O 1077 fr. 3' ? sin. (p. 95 G., 367 Ph.). 
desunt N, HV? Il (O' = Bodl. MS Gr. class. 
c. 4 fol. 962, O? = fol. 961) 


1306-7 Gomperz 1307 post Beor 
spatiolum O fin. 5| O, fort. a- 1307- 
8 Selce Philippson 1308 wlapawei 
an Gomperz 1309 vo«i]cÓa. Phi- 
lippson: fort. voc 1309-10 
Sc ol Ao Gomperz 1310 init. [ofov] 
Philippson 1310-11 wlapa rov rolin- 
ro» Gomperz: Japarwy O!: Jpairwy O? 
1312-13 Philippson 1312 ]Aecos«[ 
O': ]xocogeu{ O? 1313 fin. wvca| O, 
¢ circuli arcus sup. sin., corr. Philippson 
1314 nisi pnddy’ avrov 1315 o$«]A- 
pov *: JA tantum cauda, possis etiam x, y 
O': Jc in rasura O?: ná]y«uorv Philippson 
1316-17 Gomperz 1318 fin. post rec 
nota quam librarius saepe ne spatium in 
fine relinqueret apposuit conspicitur 
1318-21 Philippson 1321-5 mani- 
feste corruptum, fort. ro» rapaypáļ|[rwv: 
dër ydp Awmpl[pw,] Sry ai 78 "pòc 
Luc d]moflaivo[v | xaxóv 4]épórvricav, 
lad robe dmo]Auopev coni. Philippson 
1322 fort. Jy: Je O 1324 4]épóvricav 
Gomperz 1325 fin. post pev nota 
quam librarius saepe ne spatium in fine re- 
linqueret apposuit conspicitur 1326 
«ai oUru)]c éxóvrov Philippson 1329 
éésA]a£«v Philippson 1330 $aiv]era: 
Philippson  rodv]v» Gomperz 1331 
napec le uuc dai Philippson: c O 1331- 
2 [élvagy yv]wcw *: [moA|Ag» dE wer 
Philippson 1332-3 non liquet: ai 
O': aof. ]| O?: ai 8é proposuit D. Arm- 
strong privatim, fort. ai 8€ |(Sofas vel ai 5’ 
e[v|vo«vas (sc. eic) Av]pavrewas etc.: (Kjai 
$o|[£a« Av]aavrixai[c Philippson 1334- 
$ *:xai n]pòc dAA[oév]||Aovc longius spa- 
tio Philippson post col. 46 sequitur col. 
47 1n apographo 


46 


1310 


1315 


1320 


1325 


1330 


Bave]w zou Oe & | 
,..,m]apawet py 
voei]cÜa« óucx[oÀov 
olov njapa rov Ho- 


Tov: Kaji tan xaba- 


poc dx]Aocoéet[v 
xaT jarcBavwpe- 
Ga] pndev avrov 


ode Lutter nuac cuv- 


rap] drei · kai un- 


ó émi]oAa(c avonroic 


axoAlovÜoovrec > 
à79]ecic cad Out 
vr ]oAauBávo- 

pev: T]ov yap avra 
. Jo Kat Tò Trpoc 
npac a]moBa«wo[v 


paivjerat zo va 
napec ] ceudchai e- 
vapyij yv]ocw ado 


. Av|pavrikat 


THC zo T]poc aAA [- || 


O 107 1 


(C 


(10! 


(151 


(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


UI ` Jov vrroAap[Bave]iv 70v Bed Al ` 0]apawet un [vocc] c0a« duc- 
K[oAov | otov r]apa rov mo[nr«ov: xa]; To Kabalpwc $«]Aocoóet|v 
KatlatcBavwe[Ja] pndev avrov [wé] Apor nude cvv[Tap]árrew: 
«ai um[Š eo avojroac [axoA]ovOoóOvrec [andjeic cad nov 
I[9m]oAnuBáve[puev: r] àv yap avro[, ` Jo kaè rò mpòc [Hpac a]zo- 
Ba . €]dpóvr«cav 1. Aue TI Jc éxóvrov [..... Ju 
[..]ac oul .... ]o»L..... ..... .. Jager |[$oiv]era« roiv]vv [mape- 
Aua ,. [Tc Tov ir poc 


eee? 


d- 


(one word missing) to conceive of God (one word missing) he! advises not 
to think him? bad-tempered as (he is thought), | for example, by the 
poets. And by philosophizing in a pure manner let us understand that 
nothing helpful of theirs? disturbs us. And let us not, adhering to 
foolish notions, | unpleasantly form opinions in conflict with our- 
selves. For of the (several words missing) and the result for us (one word 
missing) they considered‘ (one word missing) we (10—12 words missing). It 
appears therefore that hes has procured | clear knowledge (two words 
missing) harmful to the (continues on) 


' Probably Epicurus. God. 
3 Probably poets. Or ‘cared’, ‘worried’. 
5 The subject must be supplied, probably Epicurus or his philosophy on this point. 
* Perhaps but his views were (or seemed) harmful to the civic relations 
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198 OQIAOAHMOY TIEPI EYCEBEIAC 


47 O 1077 fr.3' * dext. = N 1077 1°? (p.95 
G., 367 Ph.). HV? Il 65 (O' = Bodl. MS Gr. 
class. c. 4 fol. 962, O? x fol. 961) 


Test.: 1335-63 Test. Socr. 37 Acosta-Angeli 


1334-5 &[v]lAovc 1335 fin. suppl. 
Gomperz: yl O: el N 1336 Sal O: 
AUT N [ve suppl. * 1337 oùr «v[cefeic 
(sc. 1333 ófa) *: ov«ev[ O: ov«e[ N: odx 
éx[r5«a« dubitanter Gomperz, ov xeyl pñ- 
cha Philippson falso 1338-41 Büche- 
ler 1338 fin. wepi[ O: wef N*: we[ N? 
1339 Barvew O: Borg N fin. am( O: 
er N 1342-6 Gomperz 1343 
(co Gomperz: yoveic coni. Anon. A, 
fort. recte: voioòe (sc. rove Beovc) Acosta- 
Angeli, Test. Socr. 37 1344 Bac ‘aye O: 


Sacraye N 1345 yepw N: apoi O 
sel J O:yrac( N 1346 fl O: Ac 
Ni: AI N? 1347-8 -xwrepov Ti 


zduocu spatio brevius Gomperz: xw- 
rel. lee N.O pol.. JI N': HI. . ] N*: 
pol Jan O7: gel Jeel O!: [$5]» 
Acosta- Angeli 1348 duete 54 Id 
rec Henrichs: nyescdey[ ]|rec N: pel. ] 
Àey[ O“: pal ]pey[. O!“: ġpeic My[ov] vec 
Bücheler: iucic (ot) Aéy[ov]| rec Gomperz: 
Zuele Aéy[ov]| rec Philippson 1349 
post wc spatiolum N fin. ra O': sl O? N 
1350-1 map[a}|cxevac[rix]d Gomperz: 
rapſallcceudcſ ar la Biicheler 1351 
fin. ryeg[ O: sed N 135-3; Bücheler 
1353 M N: ro O — 1354 fin. ace 
Ni: acô N?: ac[ | O 1355 fin. gel O: 
al N 1357 init. 4 N: MO ante pev 
in marg. punctum stichometricum O. deest 
N fin. ou] O, N': Gel N? 1358 fin. 
vaso[O: vaio N 13$9-61 Biicheler 
1361 fin. ev corr. Bücheler: Aover N: Aë 
O 1363 áv||[Ópu rwv coni. Bücheler, 
Gomperz coll. 47-8 fort. coniungendae 


47 1335 


1340 


1345 


1350 


1355 


1360 


Àouc dv p O 107732 N 10771 
, # 
ToÀerreíac òid [re 
Tour’ ovx ev[ceeic, 
érreib?) cuvrepiſ Au- 
Bávew ouer 7 [ev- (s: 
Ld a ` LI 
céBeva kai ró mpo[c 
av@purrouc añÀa- 
Bec xai paricr’ [eic 
A L * A 4 
rouc (eUymo(ovc xai dc 
narpidac  dpé|Ae (10 
yap ot uév M- 
pov kai kndepor|t- 
«dore Jpo e . 
poc, Ouere Ge m[áv- 
rec «c dn rà (153 
ddypara xai rap[a- 
cxevac(Tix]a THC - 
a , a L 
uch aorov ara[pa- 
giac’ add’ of Mole 
vopilovrec ace- (ac) 
Beic zoue ovro (i) ne- 
pt Deco arropawo- 
Lé , 
uevouc KoAdlou- 
cw, we APnvaior 
C]wxparny xaí ti- (25) 
vac érépovc Kairo[t 
ye "lol dwr eù- 
naideurò raroi 
Aex dev rec dv- f (29) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| Aovc dvOpwrrw/[v] moAcreíac, dia [re] rovr’ ovx ev[ceBeic,] ée 
cuptrept[Aap|Baverv doen m [ev]|céBeva. kat rò mpo[c] avOpwrouc 
aBAaBec xai paricr’ [eic] rovc (eb) ro xat ], rarpióac: de- 
(Led yap ot pev syme»[ve]pov xai «nóepov[t]kcrepóv [79]y Tyrac, 
ouetc Ge f dl rec we dành ra | Ôóypara xat rrap[a]cxevac[Tu«]aà jc 
uc avrov dra[pa]£íac dM oc M vouilovrec aceBeic rovc 
ourw nepi Dewy árodawopnévovc, koAdloucw, we Abnvain [C ]wxpa- 
zm Kai Tivac érépovc, Kxairo[t] ye t[wW]v aAAwy eumadeurórarout 
dex Gevrec av- || 


civic relations among people with one another and for this reason not 
pious, since | piety appears to include not harming both other people 
and especially one's benefactors and homeland. To be sure they' hon- 
our something? rather kindly and propitious, whereas we? all regard 
our views* | as the true cause of our own tranquillity. But the populace, 
regarding as impious those who declare their opinion in this fashion 
about the gods, punish them, as the Athenians did Socrates and | cer- 
tain others, even though they‘ were reported to be the most educated 
of all. 


! People in general? Or philosophers like Socrates? 

2 i.e. believe in something divine, viz. a god who is benevolent etc. 
y Epicureans. 4 Or ‘doctrines’, ‘teachings’ (60yp ara). 
5 The Athenians. 
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200 OIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


48 N 1098 fr. s (p. 120 G., 382 Ph.), HV? Il 
103 


1364 évyóvrec  éx]agov Philippson 
1365-7 iva 84 an] did rov][0' adroic del. 
raiunl(cee , xaxjwc restit. Philippson 
1368 Bücheler qui post 'E»íxovpov inter- 
punxit 1370-2 Philippson 1369 
[ovde} *: [xai] Philippson: [oi & rJocavrac 
Bücheler 1370 vro[vodac Anon. A: 
o wol Ae Bücheler 1371 zupra v sscr. 
xN fin. ov[N: rote xa(dvapeAov|[cu]v 
Anon. À 1373-83 Bücheler-Gomperz 
1374-5 iam Quaranta 1375 vo» N 
1375-6 du|[$ai]v«w Bücheler: éu|(p4]vew 
Quaranta 1377 l. Ire Je N 
1379 xp]? Bücheler: 8éo]v Quaranta, ve- 
stigiis aptius sed iam in v. 1375 legitur: 
Jk pars extrema dest. v N: ë<]; Gomperz 
1380-3 iam Quaranta 1383-4 Gom- 
perz 1385 6«c]v *: Aóyo]v Philippson: 
rel Anon. A yePhilippson: re N fin. 
xomlre N 1385-6 re|[8«c]c8a. 
Gomperz: r<e[¿|uza]c@a, D. Delattre priva- 
tim 1386-7 Gomperz 1388 riw- 
plevor *: veiu leen Philippson: ¿mép.]evov 
Diels p. 906 (= 308) 1388-9 6«|[«- 
pija[. Gomperz 1389 [we] *: [otav] 
Philippson 1389-90 ‘Enixou|[poc *: 
rob] ‘Emxov|[pov Diels p. 906 (= 308) 
1390 wpo[¢dpec D. Delattre privatim: fort. 
wpo[xoA«i: wpo[Adywy Anon. A 1391 J. 
arcus circuli inf. dext.: vro rav Philippson 
1392 fin. rc[ N, vel « vel o vel w: rajyrac 
re Philippson 
Philippson 


1393 wldcac éxe[v 


1370 


1375 


1380 


1385 


1390 


.,En]imeuam- 
om Joe roic 
rep ro]v "Emixovpov, 
ovóé r]ouavrac éve- 
«€]ógcav vrro[yiac 
rácep]eitv ‘xai rápeAet[v 
Gew|v otac ammyópeu- 
ca]v ot voor xat Ta 
cot, rov avOpu- 
mwv €0n, déov èu- 
dai|vew tovrac d- 
7]Ao[c 7]óv av0exac- 
70|Tepov Adyov ort 
xp]? ávra meiBec- 
Gol roic vop[oc]c xat 
roi]c €Bicpoic Ewe 
àv u]9) zt rov àceBov 
mpo|crar[r]wetv. v- 
Trep|avw yap olai Tov 
0có]v ye xpivat re- 
Bet lcflo mavro»v, Aé- 
yw dle rov anb fı} xai 
Ty.wplevov év THe de- 
wptja[t, wc] "Emixov- 
poc] mpo[déper] rov yap 
. IXI. . . . J. 10 ro 
JI. . .. Jyrac rof ] 


]acac €xe. || 


|° ° e ee 84 


1098 5 


(10! 


19 


(20) 


(25) 


(3o) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


| . ano [..... .. ] dia rover Jwc roic [mepi 
To ]v 'Emikovpov, [ovóe r]o«avrac éve|[x]ivncav u roſiac ràceB]etv xac 
ràpeAei[v Bech, otac ammyópeo[ca ]v or vópo: xat rà [xox]va Tøv 
avOpwrwv df, déov ép[dailvew rovro« doo: lët av0exac[1v6]- 
repov Adyov ër [xp]) mavra meiec|[8a«] roic vop[o«]c «ai [roi]c 
€Üicuoic & c [av z]? zt rov aceBwy [mpo]crar[7]wcw. v[mep]dvo yap 
ota. tov [0eó]v ye xpyvac el Becca: mávrov, Al aen Al rov dàbi 
«ai [ Triuch ul evov ev rH 8e[wpt]a[c we] Emixou|[poc] rpo[dépec] rov 


yàp [...JAL.....] 10 vv L. Jol. ... ]vrac rel.... ..]acac &xe: || 


. . (6-8 words missing) blame (one word missing) for Epicurus, nor have 
they! stirred up such suspicions | of being impious and neglecting the 
gods, such as the laws and common customs of people forbade, since 
it is necessary to declare to them simply and in a fairly direct manner 
that every person must observe | the laws and the customs as long as 
they? do not command any element of impiety. For the deity, think, 
ought to have been deemed surpassing all things, that is to say, the deity 
that is evident and honoured in ritual observance,} as Epicurus | pro- 
claims. For of the (9—11 words missing + at least 1 col., c.9o words) 


! Probably philosophers who, like Socrates, were punished by the Athenians (see 1358- 
63): i.e. they have not caused the Epicureans to be suspected of impiety. 
3 The laws and the customs. 3 Or perhaps ‘in intelligent contemplation’. 
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202 QIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


49 O 1077 ft. 2 sin. (p. 94 G., p. 365 Ph.) 
z O 1077 fr. 1 subter positum, desunt N, 
HV? H (O' = Bodl. MS Gr. class. c. 4 fol. 
960, O? = fol. 959) 


1394 [xararpdyoucs Mët judc elwovrec 
vro ToU ‘Emxovpou rà tov Beck ed Aug 
xaradcirecOat xai ùv evpye)|ciay quae 
praecedunt hunc in modum supplenda pu- 
tamus, evepye}|ciay Henrichs 1395 
Gomperz 1396 x O, corr. Gomperz 
1397 fin. pul O?: pucer{ dubitanter O 
1399 Bio 3 oix yeivo[v]| ra[« vel yeivelrals 
Henrichs, de hoc loco desperavit Gom- 
perz: óovcycwe[ ]|ra[ ] O 1400 *: 
Al ]ropevov vel -ov O 1402 ca. Ic 
O, sed spat. vac. valde probabile fin. e o 
O': dl Io O? 1404 Gomperz, init. y[ 
supplendum et corrigendum ex v in v. 1486 
(supposito) 1405 Philippson, init. ol 
confirmat v. 1487 (suppositum): de forma 
o vid. moix ap. v. 1507: Sjulov Gomperz: 
pay jor Diels in Gomp. editionis exemplari 
Neapolit. fin. d | O 1406 init. 
roy vel ron ex v. 1488 (supposito) 
«covre tum ny dubitanter O': ecovrc[ O?: 
fort. -rnc mecóvro[c rac Hr] rov: 'En(]xov- 
goc óvro [c Philippson, sed nomen Epicuri 
jam v. 1403 1406-9 Gomperz 1407 
init. -rov supplendum ex v. 1489 (suppo- 
sito) 1409 n perperam per y O 
1410 init. À supplenda ex 1492 (supposito) 
1411 | ]gv ex 1493 (supposito): [ Je O 
1412 corr. Gomperz: init. Jev[ ] poc O, 
spat. vac. valde probabile 1413 init. c 
O 1420 Philippson: xaAvep O: xaAac 
pyce« dubitanter Gomperz post col. 49 
sequitur col. $0 in apogr. O 
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1420 


ctav, ofc ó Bioc ol ul 
diacwlerar, ó[A]v- 
apiav € voi] c- 

Qa. xai ta pul[crype- 

a Kai Tac éopràc d- 

re TOV O(c’) ovc yeivo[v- 
rafı} A[e]yonévov h- 
8evóc emicrpéde(c- 
Qa. Kai dace TOv 
"Emíkovpov éxrredev- 
y[év]a« ov 'Arr[i]k[òv 
o[xA]ov ovy orc el ` 
Tmoyecovro[... Ir- 

Tov aceBeic ety [ev 
vnroAnje, aA[Aa rà 
diareAnGeva[e zroÀ- 
Aovc àvO[p]erov[c 
r]? Ac a] a[v- 
tlov. mpocemipépov- 
cw ÔE xai deot[e 

T[o]v ayabwy avdpwr 
Kat Oixatwy mapat- 
poúueĝa ralc] xaAac 
€Amidac ac év roic 
0]eoíc Exouce xat ĝt- 
a] rovro peta Tac 
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[evepye]||ciav, ofc ò ioc gu ] ov ò tach era, $[A]vapiav 86 vopiecBar 
Kat rà pvu[crýpi]a xat rac €oprac, are rov Git 3 ove yivo[v]|ra[c] 
Ale] yopevwy p[n]devoc i, , xac dace rov ‘Emixoupov éx- 
Tmedeoy[év]a, rov IIe o[xA]ov ovx ore e[...]rnoyecovro[... 
Ir jrov aceBeic ely[ev] vrroAnwec, aA[Aa ra] ëóaÀe)m0éva[, vr0A]|Aovc 
àvO[p]wrov[c tr] qv diAocodgi[a]y a[v7]o9. mpocerépovcw de kai ô- 
ór|.] 7[o]v ayabay avdpwy xai dixaiwy mapaipovpeba rafc] xaAac 
eArridac dc év roic [0]eoic èxovci xai &i[a] roro pera rac | kaAAepn- 
ceic xai || 


. . . and benefit, by which things! our life is preserved, but that the 
mysteries and festivals are regarded? as foolishness, since those? for 
whose sake they* take place | are said’ to pay no attention to anything. 
They also claim that Epicurus escaped from the Athenian masses not 
because (2—4 words missing)? he held less impious views, but because his 
philosophy had escaped the notice of many | people. And they charge 
in addition that we deprive good and just men of the fine expectations 
which they have of the gods, and that therefore, after | propitious 
offerings and (continues on) 


t Context suggests that something like the following preceded: ‘Our opponents object 
that Epicurus allows for assistance and benefit from the gods, by which our life is preserved, 
but 

? By Epicurus or Epicureans, according to opponents. y The gods. 

4 Mysterics and festivals. 5 By Epicureans. 

6 i.e. escaped prosecution or banishment by the Athenians. 

? Missing is an explanation of how or why Epicurus held views less impious than those 
reputedly charged with impiety. 
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$o O 1077 tr. 2'? dext. (p. 94 G., 366 Ph.). 
desunt N, HV? II (O ' = Bodl. MS Gr. class. 
c. 4 fol. 960, O? = fol. 959) 


1421 crov[6aíac Gomperz 1421- 
2 cell ονẽ¶ Philippson 1422 M. 
rac *: A vel d O: e[vxac Philippson 
1422-3 supra w scribitur o in O, [dva.]- 
lpoóuev Gomperz 1423-5 Philippson 
1425 fort. e«ix[aio:: ei x[ai Philippson 
1427-8 ueraBoA[ác rd]loncay Philipp- 
son 1430 ante eic in marg. nota N et 


punctum stichometricum O avrov[c 
Gomperz nisi avrov vel av- 1430- 
2 Gomperz, nonnulla correxi 1433- 
4 é]loítew : PZN O 1434 un 


Gomperz 1434-5 ó][noAoy«iv Gom- 
perz: vovoyew O: xai]|voAoyeiv D. Delattre 
privatim 1435 [$a«] Philippson 
1436-7 Philippson, fort. ig. nisi ]xácac 
gell 1438-9 xe[xprjpe)|0a Philippson 
1440 Àecv O: fort. i IA ee vel dao} |Adcas 
1440-1 e.g. dAau|f]ávero vel dAav|O]dvero 
1443-4 Ulf évavr(i]o[v *: init. 1444 y O: 
"Emwov[pox« ró]| y’ évavr[(]o[v Philippson 
1444-5 AN «ai ¿m[pdx0n Gomperz 
1446-7 dp]|ywv àréB[y Gomperz: A6]]- 
y«v Philippson fort. recte 1448 
po! "rov O 
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rac crrouſ òailac kev- O 1077 2 


dwvouc A[irac avar- 
pw} old] nev [rhv mapa- 
pubiav [r&v evo- 


xcov. e (s) 


pca L. Il... 
Ge xat ra 


2 ` 
ec avTov[c ` 


K€- (10) 


vaic 6ó£[a«c kara- 


xoijchal cl... 
nepi de o- 
pilew Galëe ó- 
podoyeiy [ . 

TÒ márpi|ov e 


(15) 


> 


cù- 
4 & 

xac Gc cnl... 

xpóv« Kel 


2 % ee oe 


Aeov Kat ro[ (20) 


.Jévero Al... 
J. w òè ral. 


T’ Emuxcoupo[ é- 
L 
€ evavr|t]olv ..... 


LR SS 


(25) 
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|| rac crrov[daiac xev]$ovovc Al ge dai] po. due Lem mapa luufliou 
[r&v evo ]x«ov. ew 


xpiic8a« I .. ] mepi Bean! olpilew de 6]poAoyetv [..... .] 
ro márpi[ov ... eo]xac dc cn. . ] xpóvw «e[l... Jfa uev . 
Ae xai rof 


**909*9 e NN. es eee 9*9. ^.^ N i a . °... 


dë évavr|i]o[v .. ]x8n xai en.... ] kai éx vv I.... y ane- 


BI..... .. Jew. róvó[.....]l| 


sincere and sonorous prayers, we do away with the excuse for sacri- 
ficial feasting. (several words missing) children.. change . . . moreover 
the ...| to employ empty opinions concerning the gods... to define 
nothing... to agree . . one's country. prayers which... time 
... nothing | .. sacred... he / it appeared . . . and Epicurus .. . out 
of opposition . . . and from those (6—8 words indistinguishable, then 


continues on) 
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51 N 1098 fr. 3 (p. 118 G., 381 Ph.). HV? 
II 100 


Test.: 1449-68 Zeno Sidonius fr. 22 
Angeli-Colaizzo 1449 Cic. De nat. 
deor. 1. 34 puerilibus fabulis refersit libros 
1450 Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 18 Chrysippus, qui 
Stoicorum somniorum vaferrumus habetur inter- 
pres; ibid. 1. 42 delirantium somnia 


1449 Philippson coll. Cic. De nat. deor. 1.34 
1450 Gomperz: óvepwr[ucv Quaranta 
1451 xaraédpovo[v Gomperz dubitanter: 
xara$povo Pease ad Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 34 
fin. [mepi Bücheler 1452 fin. suppl. 
Bücheler 1453-4 wdyrev] (iam 
Quaranta) | xa8óAov ro[sovrwy Bücheler 
1454 Š N 1455 dxoÀoúQo [c Bücheler 
1455-6 Zeeallte Gomperz: |re N: 
émpar]|rev Anon. A: efjwev Bücheler 
1456-7 d8oy[parc]|cev iam Quaranta, Bü- 
cheler 1457 xalrexpyro &: fort. 
«d[xp)jro: xa[rà ic (sc. wícrew«) roic 
Quaranta: xa[è ric (sc. wlcrewe) dv roic] S. 
Stephens privatim [roic] Philippson 
1458-9 c9u(]lo« D. Delattre privatim: 
ópoi]|ow Philippson: aAA]|lo« Gomperz. 
sed divisio inaudita 1459 GÄlo *: 
ou lc (olim Henrichs dubitanter) vestigiis 
paulum aptius 1459-60 [J]|move[s]- 
vr[éov] $ 1460-3 exempli gratia *, 1460 
xau, possis é[v]|Aar[ post 1461 para- 
graphus N, fort. perperam posita, cf. 1460 
xai 1462 sol IW JN 1463- 
4 Anon. A 1463 ol pars sin. . sed alia 
littera esse non potest 1464 podac 
( Jul. Jr N 1464-5 cv]v8e|ciav 
Philippson 1465 ali) (sc. cvvayuryai) 
re[pt 7]ovr[wv Angeli-Colaizzo CE 9 
(1979), 110, BiJov*:a d Jour[, (l. inter 
a et e pars sup. m, T, £, y: dwe[wo]eiz(o 
Philippson ` fin. el . . post part. sin. v 
nulla vestigia litterarum depinxit N: [at 
Bücheler 1466 ad fin. versus pe N 
1466-7 yevópe|rva. — Bücheler-Gomperz: 


y«voné[vy]|v ai proposuit D. Delattre privatim, sed spatii ad finem v. 1466 parum 
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72 Gomperz, nisi 1471 y[eyov]éva: iam Quaranta 


1473-4 ica [8«]|oic Henrichs 
Quaranta: fort. pergit [dÀÀG «ai etc. 


1474-6 Gomperz 


1450 


1455 


1460 


1465 


1470 


1475 


8’ we 9Ba[cxóvrov 7 
óve.porr| Tóvrow 
ca ra po- mepi 
re yàp €opr|cv xat 
Bucy «at [ravrov 
cad o ro[vovrwv 
€ 9 d LÀ 
we àxoAovOo|c emp- 
2 , 

ger olc en 
cev ka| rexpiro roic 
OpKotc xat Toic [cHpi- 

€ d € 
oic tricrewe GA[we v- 
rovo[n]T[éov,] xai G- 
Aozlze: roic ò’ av] Op[w- 


moc [tT]a[vrny] x[vpw- 
div év] roc c[up- 
Bodato[tc N [cv] vbe- 


ctay a(t) me[pi Bijou mlapa 


Zývwvi yevope- 
vat cuvaywyat ĝia- 
cagovcw: rocoõſ ro 
rotvu[y dl necxe [roô 
BAanſrexlôc av0[po- 
vov y[eyov]éval[e Tti- 
voc w|cre o]v uó[vov 
rovc ye ra ]c ica [He- 
oic ér(umcev [ov- 

6€ uóv|ov] poc [rovc 
aóeA[do]vc épo[T7:||«cc, 


1468 cu! ro N 
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(15) 


(20) 


(15) 


(28) 


1468— 


1473 yevé[ ra]c *: yeve[, Je N: ye ic Gomperz 


1474-5 fort. xn}|Sepov[ig 
coll. $1-2 fort. coniungendae 


1476 dun 
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|| 9 we 9Ba[cxóvrov gll ove«or[Tóvrwv] xaraópovo[v: nepi] re yap 
éopr[ wy xai] duc xai [rávrwv] xa8óAov ro[tovrwv] oc àxoAoUOw[c 
erpa]£ev ofc éóoy[uári]cev xalreypyro roic] ðpkoic xat roic [c- 
uei]owc nicrewc OA[we v]|mrovol»]7[éov,] kai e[óv]Aav[ Te rote d& 
àv ]Op[c ]mo« [7]a[óryv] «[vp«o]r&rn[v év) roc c[vp]BoAaco[« r7)]v 
[cu]yBectav act) gel er Bilou mlapa] Zývwvi yevópevac cuvayuryai dia- 
caóo)cw- rocoó[ro] roivv[v a]vrécxe [ro?]| BAam|[T««]oc av0[po mov 
y[eyov]éva[t re] voc o[cre old uo[vov] rovc yeve|va ]c ica [0€]oéc éripn- 
cev [ov]óé nóv[ov] poc [rovc] dd Allée lo épo[T|| koc, 


. . . but despising them’ as puerile or | as dreaming. And with regard 
to festivals and sacrifices and all such things generally, it must entirely 
be acknowledged that he? acted in accordance with what he believed 
and taught and that he faithfully employed oaths and tokens of good 
faith, | and he kept them; and the demonstrations? about his life which 
are in Zeno* make clear to people this most important testament 
among his agreements.5 So far in fact was he from being | harmful to 
anyone of mankind that not only did he honour his parents as much as 
the gods, nor was he fondly disposed only towards his brothers, (contin- 
ued on) 


! Certain philosophers who theorized about the gods. The subject is singular, presum- 
ably Epicurus himself. ? Epicurus. i. e. in Zeno's writings. 
4 Zeno of Sidon the Epicurean, one of Philodemus' teachers, who taught at Athens in the 
second century BC. 5 Le Epicurus’ will. 
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§2 O 1077 fr. 1 sin. (p. 365 Ph.), desunt N, 
HV? Il (Oz Bodl. MS Gr. class. c. 4 ſol. 958 
apographum solum) 


nihil hic discerni potest nisi verba singula 
1478-9 roic $d[Ao« Philippson 1479 
a]orov Philippson ` 1480 o] Philipp- 
son 1486-93 subter positum = O 1077 
fr. 2 sin., vv. 11-18 init., de loco vero vid. 
supra, 1404-11 1486 x. vid. v. 1404: A. 
U. v O 1487 9. vid. v. 1405: 0 O, sed de 
forma vid. sous ap. v. 1507 1488 vel rf, 
vid. 1406 1493 $[ ex O 1077 fr. 2,18, 
vid. supra, 1411: e[ vel ĝ ut vid. O 1494 
deperiit 1495-6 yul[yaywyeiv Phi- 
lippson 1497 vel JA O 1501 vel 
]O 1:502 vel jvu vel]: O 1504 vel 
]reoc O: vopic}réoc Philippson post 
col. $2 sequitur col. $3 in apographo 
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11 Jò ec éi .... ]row c . . Jurov |[..... ..... ]r8e 148 52 
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(traces of c.go words, then continues on) 
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$3 O 1077 fr. 1 med. (p. 93 G., 365 Ph.). 
desunt N, HV? II (O = Bodl. MS Gr. class. 
c. 4 fol. 958 apographum solum) 


Test.: 1505-32 Test. Socr. 36 Acosta-Angeli 
1507 wosxlAwe Acosta-Angeli, Test. Socr. 


36 1508 voc! ‘we O 1511 fin. ril 
O 1512 vai! ‘ro. O 1513 Gom- 
perz 1514 deu, "ruv O, spatium 


inepte interpositum apogr., corr. Gomperz 
1516 fin. gwr Te O 1518-19 x«a.|x, 
cd 1520, 1524-8 suppl. Gomperz 
1525 wc" c O 1526 init. ]vro» O 
fin. peyaAope|[pw)c aptius vestigiis quam 
peyaAomgel[vo]c vel peyedorgel[mi]c, 
vid. 1817: peypuve[ O, corr. Gomperz 
1528 apo[ O, corr. Gomperz 1529 
xone Aro, À sscr. O, corr. Gomperz 
1530-1 suppl. Gomperz 1531 ewcece 
O 1$32 ac’ ov O apographum 
littetas primas columnae tertiae (O 1077 fr. 
1 dext.) descripsit, de loco vero vid. 1543- 
60 coll. 53-4 coniunxi 
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P ` A A € ^7 ^ ld e L4 * LÁ 
|| odes xat xarà rac aipéceic Toi BCov otra moixidorc dA unc, wcre 
A Š 7 8 9 * ^T > A , 9 d L Ld 
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. . . as diverse as they were even in their chosen styles of life he! was 
inoffensive to them,? so that not only did he not engage in any | law- 
suit against anyone, he did not even have a quarrel. In fact, while some 
philosophers were prosecuted for their way of life and for their teach- 
ings, and some were | exiled from city, some even from league, and put 
to death, and all became the butt of writers of comedy, only Epicurus 
magnificently secured protection for himself together with those who 
dwelt with him according to the genuine precepts of the school, 
without falling prey to the virtue-hating and all-harassing | mouth of 
comedy. And he did not even (continues on) 


' Epicurus. 2 The Athenians. 
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54 O 1077 fr. 1 dext. (desunt N, HV? ID / 
N 1098 fr. 2 (p. 117 G., 380 Ph.). HV? Il 99 


1533-4 *: éponge ld«ovz» Philippson: 
inf. et sup. partes £ descr. N 1534-6 *: 
col[d«crox (sic) Anon. A: «i r]a col[ day 
Aéywv (]uvnpaó|[vevcev Philippson 1536- 
7 ro|[(cov] ro» Gomperz 1538 3 
vja[v] rov L. A. Holford-Strevens privatim: 
3] a[9] ro» Philippson sed nec spatio nec 
sensui aptum 1538-9 én[«r]e|[A] gc 
Philippson, cf. Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 34—7 cena pi- 
acula: del ell Alée P. Parsons privatim 
1540-3 Gomperz, 1540-8 plurima iam 
Quaranta 1540 init. pars dext. v vel a. 
vel 6s N 1543-60 primam quamque 
litteram ex O 1077 ff. 1 dext. (vid. col. 53 
app. crit.) supplevi 1543 fin. roô Gom- 
perz: To. N 1544 Béier Philippson, 
confirmavit O 1077 fr. 1 dext. init. «( apogr. 
O: péAjAew Gomperz 1545 fin. 
ru. Jo N, sed spat. vac. valde probabile 
154$-8 Gomperz 1545-6 vel olr[e 
67/ a$ 1549-50 Philippson 1550 
init. vel v[ apogr. O 1551-5 Gomperz 
1552 init. vel A apogr. O 1554 init. 
vel v[ apogr. O fin. exo N 1555 
6 [avro]: Sall Aor Philippson 1556- 
9 exempli gratia * 1558 init. el 
apogr. O Aude *: pars dext. »[ vel od vel 
BN 1559 was vel co N, fort. u[a- 
ro g aide 1560 rier vel m, fort. 
tov B[iov: rob vov B[Aawrew Philippson 
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l[d«ov)v ép]pn£év [rwa xarà 7]owv co[d«crov oi &]uvnuó[vevca]v 
avTov: ro[cov|rov tcxvcev [7 v]d[v] rov ém|er]e[A] yc pudar) rov | de’ 
évepye(ac 7) Sefa] Aóyov twac Av[mc]óvrov Ñ $avr[a]ciav póvov ov 
0|e]Aew BAarrrew m|[a]pe£óvrov: o y[ap] aù rec e[7]oAu[mc]av eme 
ort voc] d»Üporrowc ovx. [éy]woxcke[7]o, v HI ol rò pn yle- 
yo]vév[a:] rv cuu moAM[:]T[ev]ouévov BAar[T:.]kov ur avrov u[17]e 
[rove cvexoA[a£]ovrac [avro]: dj Ao, & era 86 d lol Aal mp[àv 


7 Gilels) Š:[a] xupioy 8ó[y]u[aroc] za,óc[.]0|z[..... Jor BL. II 


utter a word against the sophistical orators who made mention of 
him;! so great was the strength of the effective precaution against all 
things | that could possibly annoy anyone in deed or word, or even 
give the impression of intending? to inflict harm. For what some have 
ventured to say, namely that he went unknown to people, shows | first 
of all that neither he nor his followers* were harmfully disposed 
towards their fellow citizens; and then that no bitter slander or lawsuit 
on account of a major doctrine | . . . (continues on) 


' Epicurus. ? Or ‘wishing’. 
3 See above 1408-12. 4 Or ‘fellow philosophers’. 
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35 N 1098 fr. 1 (p. 116 G., 380 Ph.), HV? ll 
98 


multa incerta 1561-2 [elav] Philipp- 
son 1$62-3 [BAU Philippson 
1563 pn[êd]v[a Philippson: Au Gom- 
perz 1564 v[ vel A vel Al N: 6 dA[A]or 
Philippson: 6 dA[oy]ov Anon. A 1 566- 
7 dvſ uno luce roue Gomperz (verbum 
non aliter repertum, sed cf. áuvycrox) 
1$67 elva[ı corr. Gomperz: wall N 
1569-70 Gomperz 1$71-2 6«o)]ló- 
y[wv 9 Gomperz, sed divisio quod sciam 
inaudita: ow[ vel oyw{ N 1572- 
4 Gomperz 1573 ro[ic, o circuli arcus 
inf. sin. N: re [rov]| vapaBeBoudv[wv] 
Anon. A 1576-7 *: Jevo[ | N: 4[s.]8«c- 
[x]rv[u]ev òlr: Philippson 1$77- 
8 Philippson 1581 yvn[cdox Philipp- 
son 1582 vel c-]uvyy (Gomperz) vel 
&uxaioc])ivov 1584 Gomperz 1585 
xarex)rumyca[v Anon. A: mepi) róyyc 
coni. Philippson 1586-8 deperierunt 


55 


1565 


1570 


1575 


1580 


1585 


rolic ro Moc I. 1098 1 
Jon 9wov L.. 

..]ue@a ux 8é]v[a 

soe oay[ Joel 

j ug TOV ëtozlé- (5) 
pov, dAwe ze àv[vro- 

pvýcrovc elva[. 

Amy Ocov avay- 

Kaiov éc t[ov] Bio- 

ovoe yap r [v cia- (10) 
BAm0eyreov e- 

(yale I delo[códam 

évexopnce Tol ic 

trapadedoper| oc, 

d Md roĩc dx Aoic (15) 
e[7:.]8e[x]vv[p.] evo[c 

i E ov |óé- 


L 


v’ éA]m[ce JW 


o[..... Jou. (20) 
padov on y|... 

— cu 

Geo! — ]re 

T [dvó]ewo« Adyou 

. Jeuagcal 45 


[ ] 
[ ] 
[ JII (28) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


II[ro]íc oo [, Jou dewr .. Jude um[óé])v[a] zouen oav[, ] 
ov[.] j p) rà» wr[é]pwv, dAwe re av[umo]uvycrouc elva[,] mày 


|. °... 


òcov avayxaiov éc T[ov] Bio- | ovdé yap rh d ia ]BAnOévrov [0eoÀó]- 
yo|v 7] prrol[codwr] évexvpnce rolic] mapadedopeér[orc,] aAAa roic 


OxAouc é[m Joe] vv [p] evo[c] v I...... ov dev [Av] my[cev | vL... 
— Hol. ... Jovl. ... ] Ado ën vv. . cl pera- 
RE iens: Jre nldrò J etvol Ayo: I. ]rvmneal[..... q ..... eee ..... 


... towards the many (one word missing) of clever orators we (one word 
missing) to do or not (word missing) than those who are not members of 
the school,' and to be entirely unmentioned, except in so far as it is 
necessary to live. | For he? did not at all come into contact with the 
traditions? of the theologians or philosophers discredited in the mass 
mind, demonstrating to the crowds that (one word missing) he harmed 
no one (several words missing) | rather because (one word missing) justice 
(one word missing) clever speeches (10-12 words missing, then continues on) 


t i.e. Epicureans, literally ‘of (or than) those who are private persons’ (or ‘laymen’). 
2 Epicurus. 3 Literally ‘things handed down’, thus possibly ‘teachings’. 
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86 P Her. 229 fr. 9 sin. = N 229 fr.9 (p. 151 
G., 405 Ph.), HV? II 31 


1589-1616 columna in duas partes ad iun- 
cturam (xóAAnpa) fissa est, contulit M. Ar- 
man 1915 1589 xa0]ecran y [o]v 
Anon.A 1590 ér»(«) Henrichs. iota sc. 
muto perperam adscripto:erny N 1591 
cab dj cacra Anon. A ` cy[ó]vra *, cyſ N, 
x deest pap. : & i cacrdc (c)x[ó]vra Philipp- 
son 1592 wepi] *: <ámóo] Philippson 
ric móA[eo]c Anon. A 1592-3 ole 
d]wpaypor[aje *: où |[rera]payuév[ov 
Philippson 1593 8’ *, S. pap., dispexit 
M. Arman 1594-5 dv]euiévo[c & Jeep 
l[š:Ja(rnc Philippson 1595 &[yov]7' *. 
una hasta inclinata ad dext., fin. ra vel ya 
1596 Al[@n]vaiwy Anon. A: &i] aH il ov 
Gomperz: init. v vel as N, deperiit pap. 
vuv! "oyx[ ]ĝa pap., el Ja N 1596- 
7 fort. d|[va.]55 1597 ]ëmrov N, ir 
deperiit pap. 1597-8 St allgei iam 
Quaranta, Gomperz: daa [dei] Philipp- 
son 1598 ]0,[ pap., dispexit M. Arman: 
Jecav N: wali 0]íav |[$Ucw] radra Qua- 
ranta 1599 pars sup. Jr, Jy, Jz, Je. tum 
ad fin. wy pap.: wc N 1600 roid r 
Gomperz 1601 fin. ]pou N: pars. sup. 
Jr. Jy. Jr. Je. tum ov pap. 1603 init. 
]r»« pap.: Jene. fort. suppositum N 

1604 wov]nplac R. Janko privatim: cwr]»- 
plac Philippson 1604-5 fort. 
ox|[Aov, quamquam d]yAou expectares 
1605 84. d¢po[cévy]» Philippson 1606 
fin. fort. cJdaſroſ — 1607 ody Philippson: 


oui N 1608 fin. Jr, jr, vel Jy pap. 
1611 ]<Ào pap.: AI. Jo N 1612 cw- 
BelB]n«ev dispexit Henrichs: cuvße . Jee 
pap.: avvfe( ]n«cv N 1613 em- 
{c}[.. ere pap.: emucrouera N 1613- 
14 d|[pi]crov Philippson 1614- 
15 drdv|[r»]v Gomperz 1615- 


16 d|[(é]8óvov[(c Philippson: áļ[ya}ĝóv 
spatio aptius Gomperz: ]Üovov[ N, deperiit 
pap. 1616-17 rovc||v[ pap.. tovcl] N 
post col. $ó sequitur col. 57 in pap. 


56 


1590 


1595 


1600 


1605 


1610 


1615 


4 ]ecragév[o]v 229 9 
ĉa] rocaór  érald 

cab €|kacra cx[o]vra 

mepi] ic m0A[eo]c ov- 

x G]mpaypóv[o]e, de’ (s) 
àv]euévn[c o]cmep 

à Jaérgc a[yov]v' A- 

O@n|vaiwy ` ovx [.]Qa 

Jö rot d:aAa- 

Berl aààa voll O (10) 
....] rara [eww 


. Iro ol Jo 
I menia Jeucas 
oe rne ul TP A (15) 


. Inpiac I. Icox 


....] ddpo[. ` Jeu 
.. Jee) Joe 


„Jovel... Jy 
... Jl. Je (20) 
|. Jasceov|[, Jevac 


.. .]eracc|[. Javn 
|. ]eeoval. A ]«Ào 


Je ew BelB]n«ev 

. ]emicropehora (25) 
2 ]ero» arav- 

Tcv kai dua rovc d- 

G ]0óvov[c tov] rouc || (28) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


II ` ]ecragev[o]v |[d:a] rocaóT' éry [xa0" €] cacra cx[o]vra [epi] age 
TóÀ[eo]c ov[x a|]wpaypóv[w]c, óc [av]euévg[c c [6:]aérgc 
a[yov]r’ A[@n]vaiwy ovx | ]@a[_ lòn ro? 9vaAa[Bet]v dd xafi) Beiou 
I. .] raóra [.]ewv|[...] move. "ol ]ópo[.....]aAAe[. I. ov[...]. ém- 
ergin Jeol, Ja al ` IAI. . Ip [..]cox[....] &dpoL...]vev 
[...]vce«].. Joel ` oul Jul... II. Jeol... Joere! Je- 


vat 1 ..])wracc[. Joel ` Jcewal, .] Ao[. Je cop Be[B]Çn<ev [..]emuoro 
( ` ] cr dáráv[To]v xai ĝa rovc a[$]0óvou[c roú]rouc || 


. having proved to be | in each case after conducting himself! so many 
years in a manner not inactive towards the city,? as though because the 
lifestyle of some Athenians was dissolute, acting not... of grasping, but 
also divine ...| (c.60 words indistinguishable) | of all and because of these 
who were ungrudging (continued on) 


! viz. Epicurus. ? i.e. playing his full part in public life. 
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87 PHen. 229 fr. 9 dext.; desunt N, HV? Il 
nihil hic discerni potest nisi literae exiles 
1619 r[ vel I pap. 1623 e[ vel M pap. 
1630-1 $v]|AarT[ valde probabile 1632 
fort. ys ſ ic ante yy nota stichome- 
trica £, lineola supra posita, et punctum ⁊ti- 
chometricum conspiciuntur post v. 1632 
paragraphus pap. 1644-5 in marg. inf. 
litterae stichometricae aegre legi possunt, 
fort. ua 


57 


1620 


1625 


1630 


vÍ 
d 
d 
al 
Í 
[ 

e[ 
al 
«[ 


roc[ 
óe [ 
Aar. 
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1640 


vert 
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WPL ies neces e e t BE 57 


1630 


6 2 0% %% % „ „ „% „ „ 


Jk vao... .... . . .. Jen... — Ka ge 1640 
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88 N 229 fr. 7 (p. 149 G., 404 Ph.), HV? II 
29 


Test.: 1645-1701 Test. Socr. 39 Acosta- 
Angeli 


1645 duúxrmpec Philippson 1646 ort 
ylàe *: ov yjap Philippson 1647- 
$1 Philippson 1652-8 oca xo(]vouv 
druide] roic per’ [av| rov xai c] Oca, ĝi- 
(j[évyov] zé wepaire|[pov xai] ¿mírnarov, 
I[76 re voc I ca xai ró] yAeud for 
Philippson 1652 una hasta sup., le, Jy, 
Je possis N 1654 ca Ste N 1658 
init. y, x, c, yAevalor Philippson: I yAeva- 
Lov Quaranta 1659—64 maphiıve:) 54 
rovroic Lans! wc ot Aojewot Bel plyichaa 
ricij y [7]ov re coll Ze, ccov njapýcera[ı, 
Tv návyrwjy Ala |[¿é(ec@a, restit. Phi- 
lippson 1661 |v vel Ja. N vi "ovre 
N 1661-2 ovre Cw|[xpárgc Bücheler 
1664—7 Philippson 
Bücheler: ]nowov, init. pars dext. n ut vid. 
N 1669 dd fe *: Ade spatio 
brevius Philippson: ]c, ut tantum duo rami 
extremi dext., vel c vel y vel e N, ov]« 
dvjpovv proposuit Henrichs, ávgpovv iam 
Bücheler-Gomperz, de orthographia vid. 
MGrHer 222-3: dvppec{v} Philippson 
1670 róv 0«ó]v Philippson: xawóo]» Anon. 
A, v certum, angulus inf. et pars extrema 
dext. N ul Philippson: fort. AGH 
1671 oóroc] *:  éxeivox] Philippson 
1671-3 Philippson: ov uaxope«|[vov], yei- 
ve|[cQa« Anon. A 1672 ]v angulus inf. 


1668 ET 


et pars extrema dest, v N 1672- 
3 yetve|[cÓ' ácefl)c spatio longius Philipp- 
son: fort. yeive[cl@’ ar ioc 1673- 


4 ¿éad|[vero, coll. 58-9 coniunxit Bü- 
cheler 


58 1645 


1650 


1655 


1660 


1665 


1670 


pec Gr y]ap je- 
Óncav éni] 0Av Tot 
Kabry|epovoc 

..... . A]moBeBn- 
«évat, axo]vro óéov 
cara aH de 

J]. ovv évo- 


Seng ] roíc per’ [av- 
ToU ` Juegt ĝe- 
NC - 


pov xai] émrérgrov 


P nl gocopyiꝭe- 
]xAevaLov- 


"m" .]óe robroic 

. Ao] di- 

Je ore cw- 
# 
e T ]apriceral: 
. . Jr A 
.- Ld 
N ] ober £- 
dog e ric] avrov 
€ a Ld 
ó Cwxpar|nc kév- 
Tpov Ti cu]ÀÀéyec- 
Got, ort ro S| aiuorcov 
2 7 A 7 
éxÜévre|c avnpouv 
` 7 A A 
TOv Ocó]v- eto ul ey 
? # 

od roc] ov payope- 

+ ” / 
va otc oxo]vro, yeive|c- 


0’ áceB3c] Grav e- 
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..... .. Ja puxry[pec: ore yd p n&iw[Oncav éni] mov roô [xa09y]e- 
poóvoc . dj rogegN c eοονν, wiolvro óéov [xaraAap ]Bavew . ] 
ouvevo[ ] roic ner [ab ro jqucai die.. ro Tepaére|pov 
Kat] émitnkrov[ m|pocopysle[ ` ]x^evacov: [..... de rovroic 
l. .. Ao]emot Biol... Jy obre col. . mlapicerale ..... Jy G Ala 
. ] 68ev e[8o£év rw] avrov [6 Cwrpár]ye xév[Tpov re co] Me- 


yec[8a«, ore rò Sjatudviov [éx0évre]c avýpovv |[rov 0có]v- ein u ler 
obroc] ov naxópe|va otc oxo]vro, yive[c0" aceBrc] dra édai- || 


. . (one word missing) over-proud. For because they were regarded to 
have proved far . . than the leader (one word missing) to have resulted, 
they thought it necessary to grasp (several words missing) | to those fol- 
lowing him (several words missing) immoderate and dissimulating (one 
word missing) incite to anger (one word missing) scoffing, (one word miss- 
ing) but to those (one word missing) | the rest (one word missing) and not 
(one word missing) he/it will be present (one word missing) friendship (one 
word missing). Whereby Socrates seemed to some of them! to incur 
a sting, because by exposing the divinity, they did away with | the deity; 
while by saying nothing in contradiction with the things they thought, 
he appeared entirely guilty of the charge of impiety (continues on) 


' The Athenians. 


1670 


1650 


1670 


222 


$9 N 229 fr. 8 (p. 150 G., 404 Ph.), HV? II 
30 


Test.: 1679-81. EGF F dub. 5 Davies = 
PEG Cypria 16 Bernabe; Diog. Laer. Vitae 
2. 117, Bion F 25 Kindstrand; Athen. 1. 4b 
= Clearchus Soleus fr. 90 Wehrli 1674 
1701 Test. Socr. 39 Acosta-Angeli 


1675 6e N 1675-6 dl A 
Bücheler 5]|r[4] 5’ Gomperz 1679- 
81 multa egregie Bernabé, Emerita, 50 
(1982), 81-7 168 1 óxÀov add. &, c£ 
Diog. Laer. Vitae 2. 117, Athen. 1. 4b 
1682 ew" "xai 1682-5 Bücheler 
1684 soe Jef N, corr. Bücheler: 
rler Acosta-Angeli: fort. moAecrix]ei[ac 
perperam 1685-6 r[àc, Acosta- 
Angeli, ó[vc]|peveiac Bücheler-Gomperz 
1686 ante init. versus nota stichometrica o, 
lineola supra posita, et punctum stichome- 
tricum conspiciuntur 1686-7 d we 
*. cli Acosta-Angeli: era [x]póvo« 
Gomperz: una hasta sup., f. y, v, £, tum 
una hasta inclinata ad dext., À, a, 8 sed 
possis etiam w ante [.] N: 65]|ra D. De- 
lattre privatim: Aa] ęl i x]góvox Büche- 


ler 1687-8 y[i]|c[oc] Bücheler 
1688 cuvnBpoicÓ[n] iam Quaranta, Büche- 
ler 1690-1 xp]5[c]|&a« Bücheler, 


dubitanter Gomperz app. crit.: dj lo Ila. 
Gomperz in text.: àv]y[w7«]|0a« contra 
spatium Philippson 1691-2 Tot- 
Lara Gomperz: roi[c | r]avrny Bücheler 
1692 rdxeiva Gomperz: raxeiva [re Bü- 
cheler 1694 [ŠmÀoí : [cuudopav 
Philippson 1695 puo: TO *, porro N 
Sed i *: Bebi[évac xai spatio longius 
Philippson: post ĝe spatiolum N 1696 
7 iam Quaranta, Bücheler 1699 
Auc! "aA N post 1699 paragraphus N 
1701 ye rò Bücheler: yero|| N: yeyoll- 
{vora] Gomperz 


59 


1675 


1680 


1685 
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vero kat ò d TOU- 

T' oux €meiiey: le- 
zl Š” dr moAvc év 
roic oxÀo«c Cwxpa- 
THC, deo xai Tote 
érráyovcu TOv "oU- 

K am’ ép o) cxe[5]d- 
ceic (0xÀov);" Aóyov Tpóoxe:- 
pov €xew: Kat u o- 
Aov[c] d& hp hie 

cat ToÀevri[xà]e rior 
éravppeiro T[ac duc- 


Ó. peveiac, e£ rep 


1690 


1695 


7 I x]póvox rò p[i- 
c[oc] cuvnOpoicO[n, 
Tacn Trpoóácet 

dulv lde xp]?j[c- 
Dor: ca dt TOL- 
aurny Taxeiva 
rávra ſ al poHo- 
Aoyobcw [ŠmÀoí 

uo TÒ òeòi éva 

did TO Kawa [õa 
óva [ma] peccayew 
mrpocKenopOar xat 


Gu 


TavT€Àoc: 


1700 Awe Ó€ Kat mapa- 


Aoywrarov ye TO || 
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|| vero xai ĝia rov[ 7 ] ob éneibev: [El. i] Š” Fv moÀuc év roic 0xAowc 
Cwxparnc, déov xai roc émayoucw Tov 


oU|x am’ éuod cxe[S]dcecc (GxAov) . . . ; 


Aóyov mpoxerpov €xeu` Kat m[oA]Aou[c] Senpebile xat moAcri[xa]c 
Ir] éravnpeiro ] dc duc] peveiac, €€ wv rep] rafı x]povar rò u- 
c[oc] cuvnOpoicO[n,] macy mpodace: | 9v[v]apevo[v xp]g[c]0ac kai 
did ri rovadrny Tükeiva ndvra r[a]pojoAoyo?cw d por ro Sed: e- 
val] dia TO Kawa [Ša.]uóva [rma] peccayerw mpocxexdpOat kai mavre- 
Awe: dA Acc 86 xai rapadoywrardv ye ro || 


and for this reason he did not persuade them. Moreover, Socrates was 
always among the crowds, since even those who adduce! the argu- 
ment: 


Will | you not disperse the crowd from me... 22 


must have it ready to hand. And he offended many people and 
incurred political enmities, from which indeed in time hatred grew, 
| capable of employing any excuse* whatsoever. And that they admit: 
that all these things are such an excuse is made clear to me (and 
entirely so) from his fear of giving offence through introducing 
strange new divinities. And | it is very odd, to say the least, that. 


! With reference to Socrates. 

2 A hexameter line spoken by Menelaus to Nestor in the lost epic Cypria, quoted here as 
though spoken by Socrates. The nuance is mock-heroic. In the original, óyAoc meant grief 
not 'crowd', and the sentence may have been a statement, not a question. 

3 i.e. the line and the fact they need to adduce it shows that Socrates was often in trouble 
with crowds. 

* Or 'pretext' (for condemning Socrates). 5 i.e. ‘allow’ or ‘provide’. 
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60A N 437 fr. 7 (p. 409 Ph.), HV? IX 120 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


1702-3 MJabſolger, r]ov Philippson 


1703-9 Philippson 1703 fin. I. N 
1704 fin. Ael | N 1705 init. r N 
1706 fin. pof | N 1709 rou N 


éy[xeb«) [c Philippson, longius ut vid. 
fin. ]v super- vel suppositum ut vid. 

1710 ve roú]rou Philippson, sed r dele- 
tum esse videtur puncto supra posito N 
1710-11 c[v]v6d[v| rec Adyouc Philippson 
1714-15 $uo|[có$w» Philippson post 
v. 1714 desunt ca. 16 vv. et marg. inf. 


60B N 452 fr. 8 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 

1725-31 * 1736 fin. ue[ N 1728 
nisi dy ém-, fin. ol vel „I N 

1730 mpomd kal fort. subter positum 
1731 fin. ynp N, fort. rnp[eiv 


60A 


60B 


170$ 


1710 


1715 


1720 


1725 


1730 


kjai nepi àv | Jav- 
...]ov aͤpuoſcròly 
va]e»ncópe[0]a Aó- 
yo]: peic e oiv 
vávro]v éuvgpo- 
veúo]uev ypappá- 
TWV kai KATA cov[e- 


cu] xai rovc oy[ Jv 


EN lo c[v]»0«[ . .] 


ere]poc Kat napari- 
beic] xai dM ... 
Sg ur TOV hido- 


mma m m pumaq emm p= — j aem 
kend u... kul u... u... — i — — u... 


[ 
diado[yicuara |. 


cuÀÀoyrcuo[ ... 
TÒ 0€ E/ ic 
Tv avermu[onrwy 
The ëuavotal ` ` 
cuv mpominpal ` 


cy «ai yp]. ` H 
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ll[x]aé wept av [..]av[,..]ov ápuo[cro]v [ra]pncópe[0]a Aó[yo]v: 
)peic pev odv dry euvnpo[vevo|uev ypappatrwy xai kara cov[e- 
cw] xai rovc oy|.. Jul... Jov c[v]vOe[ J óé ree [€re] poc 


6 AR 9990909 88 


«ai mapaTtı[beic] xat dM . ... JI 1d GA. .. . 


cvAoyicpo|v ...] rò 9€ émAoy[«cpa] rv averw[onrwr] zg 9vavoca]: 
. Nc mpomenpal,, Ic xat p. . II 


.. . and concerning which things (one word missing) we shall reach 
a consistent account. Therefore I made mention of all their writings 
both within comprehension and the: | (several words missing), if some- 
one else citing in addition still other things? (several words missing) of 
the? (c.35 words missing) | discussion (word missing) inference (word 
missing) reflection (word missing) of things inconceivable in thought 
| (several words missing, then gap of 1 col., c.go words) 


' Masculine accusative plural. i. e. other examples? 
Probably of the-philosophers’. 


1710 


1720 


1730 


1720 


1730 
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GIA N 437 fr. 6 (p. 408 Ph.), HV? IX 119 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


1732-4. dil & wev[cépevoc ovci]|av raúrmv 
sel Aiden - Philippson 1735 vopite[w 
Philippson: fort. oc ed. 173$- 
6 váv]ra $ 1736 *: róv xai r[óv Any 
spatio longius Philippson, fort. xaiv[àv gll 
dAtyov, sc. adv 1737 *: ZIL 
Philippson 1739-40 x]árr(a]]p«ó- 
povvrec *: x]dy AD ec spatio brevius 
ad fin. 1739 Philippson 1740 fin. a[» 
0árror *: wl N: ul spatio brevius Phi- 
lippson 1741 fin. post xai spat. vac. N 
1742 init. ydp *: rap N: ráv]| rac Philipp- 
son  dweyeipn[cay *: érmreyeípn[cev Phi- 
lippson 1743 [wicrey *: [Adyouc 
Philippson 1746-7 vwod[ap Bd] |vec *: 
tro[ud]ives spatio brevius Philippson 
1747-8 oͤſ roh iar] r3» *, nisi U[wdvoclay] 
crederes: U[¢nlyn)ryy spatio brevius Phi- 
lippson 1748 Sa[uóvov vel Ba[:$uova 
Philippson 1749-50 ze] des post 
quod interpunxi: o%ó]ë Aer rdc [5ó|£a«] 
pv xai Philippson post v. 1750 desunt 
Ca. 12 vv. et marg. inf. 


61B N 452 fr. 7 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 
1755 Aopat[ N 1759—60 «urepr[ N, 


fort. r[oic dvav]|ruurdroce sed spatio lon- 
gius, ut vid. 


61A 


61B 


1735 


1740 


1745 


1750 


1755 


1760 


@ e e@ %% %% „ 


av ravTny sol ` ò- 
heide vopile[w- náv- 
ra yap TOV Kat "lo 
oÀtyo napa [ToUc 

d Moc d rarraſc av- 
Hochrouc [x]àvr[a- 
pOpotvrec aly 0&rrov 
Pbavomev’ kai 

yap émexeipn[cav 
eicevropeiv [vici 
one p rou Ücovc [elvac: 
TÒ ÕE rw adAw|[v 
ij oc vroA[auá- 
ve. póvov ú| ropi- 

av] r7» caļfıuóvwv 
fk] Ber del. 


. Juer cal L. . 


mR — m-e 
— 


- A A A 
rovc TOY Kat Ou[a THY 
`w ” 
Kerg ox[Agcv ` 
` # 
je déen sét. 
d Muc etrep c|vvec- 
* 
# 
T«oTáTo( Ou 


twv npòc Hl .. | 


437 6 


($) 


(10) 


(15) 


(19) 


452 7 


(5) 


(8) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| ce el.... .. lð vel lav raúrmy vol.. o]ée(Àet vopi- 
teli: dra yàp 70v xai zo) 9Acyov rapa [rovc] aAAouc d navraſc 
dv]@pwrovc [x]&àvr[a]lpiQuoOvrec aly 0árrov| $0dvouev: xac yap 
éreyeípn [cav] eicevropetv [micri] vrép ro) 0covc [etvac] rò 9€ rov 
aAÀo[v] zÀñ00oc vroA[auBa]vec uóvov v ro ia] rv 9a[uióvov Ge 


edel · dc I... ] pev kai [..... OͤPU UH U 
a ort wa and Bld o] aap 
dx lc >v duc ro. ] addwe etrep g uvec ri rd roc 
Al ] row mpoc u|[..... .. Jil 


. .. ought to regard. For we should sooner even count up every one, 
even that of the few, | in correlation with all other humans.? And 
indeed they attempted to furnish in abundance demonstrations? for 
the gods' existing. But the great part of the others just understand the 
suspicion of the divinities that was necessary. | (c.20 words missing)... of 
the ones even by empty annoyance (word missing) nature (word missing) 
otherwise if even towards one's | closest associates* (traces of several 
words, then gap of at least 1 col., c.9o words) 


! Le every god. 
? i.e. until the number was equal to that of all other humans. 
3 Or ‘conviction’. Or ‘relations’. 
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61 


1740 
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1760 


61 


1740 


1750 


1760 
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62A N 437 fr. $ (p. 407 Ph.). HV? IX 119 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


1762 évAdr]||rew [rac wpoAs eic restit. 


Philippson 1763 Serra; *: fort. dv) [Sei- 
vat: erac N 1763-4 [epi rov)|ray 
Philippson 1764 r. ‘ovd N, sed xai 


difficile post 1762 si Bei rdc legendum 
1764-5 Philippson 1766-7 Philipp- 
son 1767 *: é[avroic Philippson 
1768 åmójvwc Philippson 1770 init. 


oc N = [Awe *: [od xai Philippson 
1771 xarwvrwv N, corr. * 1771- 
2 v[epi]|os:cav Philippson 1772- 


3 &a]|pév[ew] 5«à Philippson: erl.. Sta 
N 1773-4 *«]|píaAAov óv[r]a Phi- 
lippson, cf. Philod. AP 5.132,5-6 & neh- A- 
Àu / yAwrricuav: pusay [| N 1775- 
6 dw AN Philippson post 1777 
desunt ca. 13 vv. et marg. inf. 


62B N 452 fr. 6 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 

Test.: 1786-91 Epic. Symp. (cf. fr. 21.1-5 
Arr.?) 


1784-91 “ 1784 Qar[N 1738 init. 
Jeton N, nisi ]erax (i. e. (to) legendum 
fin. vel e.g. [vcio 1790 Bel pars 
dext. m N, possis ĝey[, fort. Beta 1791 
init. evr N 


62A 


62B 


1765 


1770 


1775 


1780 


1785 


1790 


Twv, obòſe mapeckev- 
acuévav c exe 
ra[c] rapaſxdc dà- 
A[ór]p«ov 0[aTépouc 
aTó]voc xai oda 

n dvrlv otxe[tay ro- 
eic[Bat] eg o[Awe 
car óvrov u ep¹- 
ovcay dc: kai [ðia- 
ué [eu] Aug rov [re- 
pia Mo or[r]a v[ó- 


pov kai Y 


did TOv [Távrov aù- 
rovc rovc ci... 
ev de TOÀ C[uuro- 
ciwi zept Tw [Lepwr- 
66 ` € ` , 

rac éoprac [cuvayw- 
pev" Kat “Bew[e kaAA- 
brei el... | 


437 5 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(16) 


452 6 


(5) 


(8) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


eg ] dera, xai . epi ro rw, ovd[€ rapeckev]acuévow 
xat[éxew] ra[c| rapa[xaàc aA]A[ó7 prov 0[aTépouc aà160]voc «at ëlo 
n[avrw]y ole ia o]|eéc[Qa«.] Y o[Awc] Kar’ ovrwy m[epi]oocav 
$icw xai [Gua]puév[ew] dia rov ire pia Mv ov[r]a v[o]ov xai rmeov- 


[..... .]u£w rico... !( ³¹Ü¹1¹ͥ6ͥ1ͥ⸗ 


...to do (word missing) it is necessary in the case of these! that have not 
even been produced, that the disturbances possess (them)? differently 
than the others, (that) effortlessly and for ever is effected | a surviving 
nature? entirely fitting among existing things, and (that) it endures‘ 
because of the supreme law and ...| (c.35 words missing) . . just as (word 
missing) these (word missing) in every case. And in his Symposium con- 
cerning the rites‘ (he says): Let us celebrate the festivals’, | and ‘Make 
fine sacrifices to a god’, . . . (word missing, then gap of 1 col., c.90 words) 


The antecedent is unknown. Perhaps the reference is to anticipated ‘disturbances’ (cf. 
1766) or 'pleasures' (cf. 2207). 

? Object supplied. Perhaps the ‘unjust and wicked’ (cf. below, 2227-9). 

3 Or ‘existent’. See on 231. i. e. continue to exist’, remain’. 

Understand ‘he (viz. Epicurus) says 
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62 


1770 


1780 


1790 


62 


1770 


1780 


1790 


230 OIAOAHMOY TIEPI EYCEBEIAC 


63 N 452 fr. $ (p. 410 Ph.; continet inf. 
part. rot.) 


Test.: 1820-1 Epic. Ep. ad Diodorum 


primus edidit Crónert, RM? 56 (1901), 
630-1 x Studi, 117-18 1815 da 
vé[Aenc Philippson 1816 M edc] ru 
spatio longius Philippson re Aer $ 
1817 jeh L. A. Holſord-Strevens priva- 
tim: papur N 1817-18 der rdc 
ev}lyde *: 4[sev]|xd« spatio brevius Phi- 
lippson 1818 xavavruv N fin. (row 
Crónert 1819 «Om fort. supra vel 
subter positum 1820 de magistratu 
(279/8) vid. Dorandi, ZPE 84 (1990), T 
29-31, de dri ‘vafixpdrovc in déaipy9joc 
vid. T 31 Dorandi, coll. Hesp. 17 (1948), 1 
I. 1, Threatte, Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, 
i. 426, de modo citandi vid. e.g. Philod. 
Pragm., col. 32, 15-16 1821 perrexisse 
tov ¿mi trie ol[x(ac || ce ach censuit 
Philippson 


63 


1795 


1800 


1805 


1810 


1815 


1820 


aC — — F — r. — E wm Oe i r. emm emm m BB emm [í Oe en — — 
— — —X — ke — — M uU L... L. — — — — u. l. — — — L... 


we oe... ooroo e 4525 
ovew [ .... 
kai ĝa ról 
rac é[x] rov zel Aezoiu 
rb iepàv dai ràc eù- (s) 


xac car avrov [Tov 

Sypwy eccOnr[ 

emi ‘vafixpar[ouc dé: 

"rov éni THC ol Kiac || (9) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


T — Jovew [ ]rac del Tov re- 
[Aerwr] r&v iepov dat rac ev]xàc kar avrov [àv] Š% ov ercfln- 


y[....]] éri vakexpar[ouc 9€] "70v ént rc oi[xiac]|| 


° ° e? „% 9999. | /. | 3— KQ 8 """ eg 


(top of col., c. 70 words missing) . . from the holy rites in prayers against 
these cities (several words missing). | And in the archonship of Anaxi- 
crates (he says): “The (word missing)? in the house. (gap of 1 col., c. go 
words) 


A quotation from an attested letter of Epicurus, written in the archonship of Anaxicra- 
tes (279/8). 

3 The nouns are missing, but perhaps the quotation begins ‘The worship in the 
house 


231 


1820 


1820 


63 


63 


232 OIAOAHMOY TTEPI EYCEBEIAC 


64 N 452 fr. 4 (continet inf. part. rot.) pri- 
mus edidi 

1843-51 * 1843 fin. w[ pars dext. w 
N, minus aptum vestigio possis o, 4, 0 
1846 ware N. nisi ex poemate e.g. [rov 
viðv av}|rov wardp[oc Jide 1848 ve] 
N, sed fort. spat. vac. post vei 1848- 
9 latet nomen, e.g. Myrg[dédw]|poc 

1850 Buccal Je N, possis uciaſile 1851 
úpyýce: (cf. 986), sc. ó codóc, cf. 2203 ó 8(- 
xavoc fin. ceefl N, possis ùuvicete le- 
ouc, fort. Qe[(ouc coll. 64-5 coniunxj 


04 


1825 


1830 


1835 


1840 


1845 


1850 


— — — — — — — rns PS — — — PS — PSPS — — — j j 
be kene kel — — — Lio — kul — kuss kel — — kel kend kul — kel ke — 


exe[..... ..... . 4524 
mpoc| Het m poc eù- 


Tov yevouev[ov cuve- (5 
mawei[v.] wnra[. ... 
f es 9 , A 
poc òè · "ov uó[vov rac 
Üvcíac, d Ad kai TOv 
e ^ e # A 
tepov] vprncer 0e[ouc || (9) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 233 


Jexel..... ..... .] vc IHE mpoc evjceBeca[y ` ] rob mare... 64 
TOv yevouev[ov cvve]vrauvet|v.] hq ]poc 9€: “où po[vor rac]| Av- 1850 
ciac, d Md kai Tov [iepr] vuvýce: Oel oðc] 


(top of col., c.60 words missing) . . fitting for piety (several words missing) 64 
to praise. And (name missing) (says): Not only will he! sing praises? of 
| the sacrifices, but also, at the rites, of gods (continues on) 1850 


' Perhaps the sage, 0 cogdc. i. e. commemorate. 


234 QIAOAHMOY HEPI EYCEBEIAC 


65 P Her. 437 fr. 4 = N 437 fr. 4 (p. 407 
Ph.), HV? IX 118 (continet sup. part. rot.) 


1852—67 cf.'Aénus' 1. 7. 34. 8 Diels, Dax. 
Grae. p. 307,15 1852 *, de collocati- 
one vid. e.g. Demosth. 33. 70: [¢yxaAovc: 5' 
'Emuxoúpe, Saipovac call] Fowac [oU vo- 
pitew]| ër rpórov Philippson 1853 
-twv *,ávÜpwrmov Cronert, RM? $3 (1898), 
$95 adn. 2 = Studi, 25 n. 36: avrporov N, 
quod idem etiam pro ávÜÓpurrov nonnum- 
quam exhibet 1853-7 Philippson 
1856 fin. el, sed vestigio aptius v[ N 
1857 init. y N, deficit pap. 1858 *: 
repiriOéper(oc) Philippson 1859- 
60 Philippson 1859 fin. [ N 13861 
init. moe N — $0[óvov *, cf. Isocr. 5, 68: ée 
N: ée[vaxía, Philippson 1862 * 
Sucpevei spatio brevius Philippson ` 1863 
*: r[ov]| voi Philippson 1864-5 xa- 
pulévrov [xat *: yaps}|évrwe eler Philipp- 
son: «evruov[ IN ` 1865-6 d«v$[o|u]évac 
tyrloiac ràc *: pevd[old]of[iJac dvd[dvrec 
Philippson: |[.]ev I. Jaceròſ N 1867 
ud Crónert, RM? $3 (1898), $95 adn. 2 
= Studi, 25 adn. 35: paAAwy N, quod idem 
etam alibi nonnumquam exhibet, vid. 
Cronert loc. cit. fin. xai N post 
v. 1867 desunt ca. 14 vv. 


65 


1855 


1860 


1865 


1870 


1875 


1880 


d , » e ^ 
npwac re, d ep rov 
avOpwrwy Elvio: mpár- 

* ® LÀ 
Toucty drocpuſ d- 
pevos Ta Gool Gro 

^ A ` » d 
roic mepi TOv 'Em|ixov- 
pov, €repov avr[oic 
veperileuev Aó| yov 

» ld ? , 
euceBetac amoóó[v- 
ra Gavraciav a[ro- 
Tov, Trà ev $0[ódvou, 
rà [5]é ducpeveilac, 

` , € 
«at òtavoiai ro[cov- 
roic dvÓpácw [xapı- 
évrwv [xat] vevó[o- 

L 3 f ` 
p.]évac évv[oiac rac 
Kat uGÀÀov vo? 

Du KATL... 


— — — — — — — — Fa — — Fa Fa — 
kel — — — ee kel kel kel kel kel kel kel kens) — 


437 4 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 
(16) 
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jo d c [re, drep rov] avOpwrwy Elvio: mpáT]rovcw drokpv[1rro]- 
evo: rà Soxo[vvra] roic mepi rov 'Em[ixov]pov, €repov avr[oic] nep- 
ziëeter Aó[yov] evceBeiac àmoóó[v]| ra $avraciav a[ro] mov, rà Ge 
$0[0vov,] ra [ö] Óvcuevei[ac,] xat óavota, ro[tov] roc avópdacu [xa- 
pu]évrov [kai] pevd[opjévac évv[oiac rac] kai pâdàov vol (c.45 
words missing)| 


and heroes, just as some people do who conceal! things that Epicurus 
considers true-to these? we ascribe another definition of piety which 
gives | a strange? impression, partly of jealousy, and partly of hostility, 
and by the intention of some clever people towards such men* also 
giving false notions which even rather .. (bottom of col., c.45 words 
missing, then gap of 1 col., c.90 words) 


' ie. those who intentionally conceal their true views about the gods from people in 
general out of hostility or for the purpose of maintaining social or political control. 

? i.e. things, statements, or people who regard such truths as vestigially and imperfectly 
concealed in the writings of early poets and philosophers; cf. above, 300-1, where such 
truths are said to be ‘hinted at’ (alvirrechai); below, 2480-9. ) Or ‘bizarre’, ‘absurd’. 

+ i.e. towards the Epicurean founders, oc avdpec (see on 461-2). 
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66A N 437 fr. 3 (p. 4o7 Ph.), HV? IX 118 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


Test.: 1888-98 Epic. De nat. 32 (= lib. inc. 
fr. 39 Arr.“) 


1882 mo[ÀÀooc Philippson 1883- 
4 An[cera.  rovovrov]| ov Philippson 
1885-98 Philippson ` 1888 fin. pars sin. 
HF: A N 1888-90 numerum libri 
intellexit Philippson, «ixoc]ro« possis 
1898 r9[v aic|Üncw ody xov coni. Phi- 
lippson post v. 1898 desunt ca. 12 vv. 


et marg. inf. 


66B N 452 fr. 3 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 

1906-11 * 1910 avroreAne, sc. Puce 
(?) fin. iA. minus aptum vestigio v[ 
vel ul 


66A 


66B 


1885 


1890 


1895 


1900 


1905 


1910 


b 
oterati xaÜam [ep opi- 
Cera xpó[voc, elvat 
mpodAnyuv [xat ka- 
Garep xav [Tax 9ev- 
repcui xat [Tpi coc - 
Tan, kai TOV [0eov é- 
vapyeiat ómc[tiv kara- 
AapBavecBale 70 Ov, 


L4 A ^ ? € 
Kaitrep év rov [év ùro- 


ceiuevoic ov, [75v de 
ducw dravo[nrnv 

z Jrrov éxov [rov 

d M ovrwy [Kat ka- 
00A]ov mpoc miv ... 


p opm — — r— r— qm 
LU — — — — Jesse L... 


prev óc mpocpel 

vov adda rov ToÀ[.. 
abrò TravTwy Kat [THE 
SCC 


rd kai yap , 


4373 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(17) 


452 3 


($) 
(6) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| rà» xat hol. .. Ian. .. Jor: và» yalp ..... J otera 
«aÜár|ep òͤpi] de rui xpó[voc, elvai] mpóAguv- [xat xa]Oazrep kav [rax 
8ev]répox kai [rpraxoc]|ran, xat rv [Gedy &]vapyeiat dyc[iv xara]- 
AapBavecBa[t ro ö,] xacrep ev rov [ev ù ol cCCoic ov, Lem 9€] 
$vcv dcavo[nrnv $]rrov éxov [rov] aAAwy ovrov [xat xa86A]ov poc 


vov dd rov ToA|. | avro Tdyreov xat [r5]| a9roreA 79A[ 


° e°... 


«ai yap ol IW 


... for of the (several words missing). For all! (one word missing) is thought 
of, just as time is defined,? as being a naturally formed generic concep- 
tion; and just as also in book 32,* he | says that because the existence 
of the gods is apprehended with clarity,’ although as a unified entity 
among underlying existents, and their nature is less able to be per- 
ceived by thought than other existents, and generally towards? | (c.25 
words missing) who towards (one word) but of all those (word missing) 
| self-completing (one word) all. Indeed (one word, then gap of 1 col., c.go 
wo 


' Neuter singular; perhaps ‘infinity’. 2 Or ‘divided’, ‘distinguished’. 

3 Or ‘preconception’. 

Of On Nature (cited here by book number alone: cf. 23-4, 1050-1). 

5 1.e. vivid knowledge of the gods; cf. Epic. Letter to Menoeceus 123:dvapy7)c yap avro (sc. 
co) écrw 4 yvoxc. 6 The gods’. 7 Probably a feminine singular noun. 


1890 


1910 


1890 


1910 
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A N 437 fr. 2 (p. 406 Ph), HV? IX 117 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


1912 Bur [pifisw Philippson 1920 
pac! "pn N: pac[ Ion HV? 1923-4 
cvume]leubopa[v Philippson 1924 Cola 
N wé[vov Philippson 1925 6ia8d[v]- 
rwv Philippson 1926 AloicBac dl 
nimis poetice Philippson: fort. é[sri 

1928 Philippson post v. 1938 desunt 
ca. 12 vv. et marg. inf. 


67B N 452 fr. 2 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 

marg. sin. incertissima 1934-41 * 
1934 fort. avAdc vel $dA]avAoc 1939 
init. axaÀ N 1939-40 fort. rparé|tac: 
rpareline 1941 f. fort. c II cia vel 


ixe||(reiay 


67A 


67B 


1915 


1920 


1925 


1930 


1935 


1940 


„ A Gë e 


@° e ée oe 


a Hy xai . 


pore[p. .. Jol... 
$opac fmrop[w .. 
mapel Tanel., 
pol Jro [... 
rotal ` ]ro«c [cupcme- 
pubopa| 1 xai mo[.. 
Guocel ] rwv xai [xa- 
0dn[ep jowcBace[ dr. 
Aocodiay zu pro- 
pixiv] pev roic I. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


— kel bd — u... 


[ 
[ Javdoc déi __roic 


Sóypacı [..... ... 
o]pxovc xa 9a xac 
Kat crovòdc Kal cuv- 
O)nKac kai Kowwvi- 
ac dM kai Tpané- 

* 

A 7 

onc geg gi Ae 
ra Kat madcap ike- || 


437 2 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(17) 


452 2 


(s) 


(8) 
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|| mpochuas[ ........]mecL..... ..... oc. yo. | 
ovxe[, ........]rm xaðánep L., ja riv xoi nell. . Juore[p,.. Jwv 


[.. ]lopac pyrop[ex, repel, Jwewco[, Io. . Jrev [...] rosa]. ..] 
rou [cuptre]pihopal | kai aal ]Óvace[ |rwv kai [xa]8am[ep | ocBa- 


ce. Si Aocoꝶν riv g ] pev vote .... . — 
! Javdoc éi. rolc 


Séypaa[{ O|pxouc xat d:[aPynxac] «at crovdac xai cur[O]nxac 
Kai kowwviac G\Awy xai tparé|Enc xai créppara Kai mácav ixe- || 


(25-7 words indistinguishable) | . . . rhetoric (several words missing) social 
customs (several words missing) philosophy, while rhetoric to those 
| (c.20 words missing). .. in teachings (one word missing) oaths and 
contracts and agreements and associations with others and at table 


| and garlands and all . . . (gap of 1 col., c. go words) 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1920 


1930 


1940 


67 
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68A N 437 fr. 1 (p. 405 Ph), HV? IX 117 
(continet sup. part. rot.) 


Test.: 1947-9 Epic. Sent. Vat. 39 


1942 roó]ro plev ov Óewóv Philippson 
1943 ug TH[pHcwew Philippson 1944 
ei voo[Ucw Philippson 1946-7 fort. 
SiJwrav: rout arodsex[ecBar Philippson 
1948 * 1949 tjepo[v *: plepa[y 
Philippson: [ legal | N 1951-2 Phi- 
lippson 1952 Aq. leo N, sed fort. 
spat. vac. post Aeia[c vel fort. -Aeca[c vo- 
p ]éca«: Aeéa[c re] xai vix recte Philippson 
1953-4 elellë Gier Philippson, paulum 
correxi: GoAou N 1954—5 Philippson 
1956 fort. mera): Aóywv] rox éfe[v 
Philippson ` exeó[N 1957-8 Šuvd- 
pec] xai Aug [rov| rwv vouitovrac coni. 
Philippson post v. 1957 inf. pars 
columnae deest, ca. 13 vv. et marg. inf. 


68B N 452 fr. 1 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
primus edidi 


1968-9 vel roic moAeir[xoic Aó]|yo« 


68A 


68B 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1965 


1970 


TO ul DT 437 1 
vz ..... 

e voc . 

Texv[..... ..... 

éÉñc kai ràv I (5) 


ccv àmoóex| ` 
rovc Kat etc Buc[iac 
A Le ^ 
«ai Kocpov [tlepw[v 
d e da avuncòrac 
rac roMdc ëmule- (10) 
Acta. | kai d Cr 
roco[v]uévovc x[a- 
8 oo Béov e N 
riac] tac ĝia rv 
.....]rouc 8 é&ei[v (15) 
N * 
] xat deal ` (16) 


r= Pm ra r F Pm F 
— — bed — — —— 


pac[..... ..... .. ei 
JL... .. .. Nu 

Kat mace uev [vocc Ad- 

yo noder 


you ev emn]... (s) 


bise | (7) 


TMHMA ITIPOTEPON 


] €£9c kai rov l _Jwrtwv amoóex[....] rove «ai eic uc fac] xai 
«ócpuov [r]epo[v]| dedarravnxdrac rac roM dc E Ee] kaè 
&rav[ro] ro«o[v]uévovc x[a]8 0Aou Bio eveA[mcriac] rac dia Tov 


[.....] rovc h egel ] kai ëual ess sess esse. m 


etoeto ee 


„ee eéëeeéee 6 np 000 op G@Oe 90 0 0 e707 800 3999599» e eege „ „%%% %% „% „% „% „% % 0 0 pno 0 0 q see Q o 0 „% nooo ss fF 8H 


(15-17 words indistinguishable) . . . receive, and those who even on 
sacrifices and beautiful offerings | have expended a good part of their 
cares, and who for themselves do everything, throughout their life, 
would have hopes of good through | (c.30 words missing) . . . for all 
arguments civic... (several words missing, then gap of 1 col., c. go words) 


1950 


1970 


242 OIAOAHMOY TIEPI EYCEBEIAC 


69 N 242 fr. 9a (sin. pars) (p. 8 G., 340 Ph. 
1920, 7$f Schober), HV? II 36 (continet 
part. inf. rot.) 


1996-2001 jpuà[c AN x]axéitov|[c,] ër rie 
[d)Ao[y]fac [ime] rSe«vce[v (sc. Epicurus) 
Af åmelilpiac: AAA" dav de |[cog]oi 
Soxa@cw (Academici), |[oó ir pdr gell. 
rea coóíay €xovcw] restit. Philippson 
1998 és] rndedce[w]c Schober 1998— 
9 dwd][crn Schober 1999 av" N N 
2001-2 post col. 69 sequitur col. 70, co- 
lumnae coniunctae ad marg. inf. N 


69 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1995 


pe oq qu S emm r. OP OP emm emm r F. OP BB emm BB emm Oe qu r Pn r. emm — 
— — J kel kul u... — kel u. u. b u... — L. u... L... u... L... Jess L... — K... 


....]e pâle peifen: 

em, ore ric [a]Ao[y]iac 
ém|rndevce[w]c are- (s) 
Mese Jpeav dM 

Jou òoco˙ i 


ess ]v pev qpe- || (8) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 243 


I . Ic... IcaiI. . . ]vovvr[....] e... Je quale xJaxitov[cw;] 69 
ore rc [a]Ao[y]iac [em] rydevdce[w]c dne... Ie I. Joe 2000 


okoócw | ]v prev ġe- || 


(top of col., c. o words missing) they revile us because from their habit of 69 
irrationality (several words missing) otherwise (one word missing) they 

seem, on the one hand our ..] (physically linked with following col., which ` 2000 

is missing its top half) 


244 OQIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


70 N 242 fr.9b (dext. pars) (p. 8 G., 240 Ph. 
1920, 76 Schober), HV? II 36 (continet inf. 
part. rot.) 


sup. pars columnae deest, ca. 21 vv. 
2024-6 ópnoAÀoyoUvrec] nepi [rot edvoeiv]| 
«ai nd’ [avrcA€]|yovrec (Stoici de provi- 
dentia disserentes) dl piv, wc éxei]|vo« restit. 
Philippson 2027—9 Philippson 
2030-1 Beove adpo]|vouciv ze Philippson 


70 


2005 


2010 


2015 


2020 


2025 


2030 


= 


pope F p — — p — — — — — — emm puq ma f— — —ñ— — — 
— u. — — — — kene kees — — — L... — — L... — ` ken — — KL... — KL... 


Tep.[..... ..... | 242 9b 
vor unó[..... ... 

yovroc I . 

vou TràvT|ec eiciv 

aBAaBeic, [ore ovde (5) 


BovAqc [Tov kax- 
àv kwei | 


rouen zl. . | (8) 


TMHMA HPOTEPON 


sept ] «ai m8[..... ...]vovroc d. ke rávr[ec eicò] 


aBAaBeic, [ore ovóé] BovAnecc [rov vollen «wet [ ]vovcw 


(top of col., c. o words missing) .. concerning (one word missing) and not 
(several words missing) all are harmless, because not at all does the 
intention of vicious | behaviour move . . . (several words missing) 


245 


70 


2030 


246 OIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


71 N 229 fr. 6 (p. 148 G., 404 Ph.). HV? II 
28 


2032 Ó«woUc,sc.roUc Beate 2039 post 
our spatiolum N, ovrw([{c}] valde proba- 
bile 2039-40 76 y' dé duëc Spengel: 
tov dé ġuác Anon. A: ró ye | éñuac Qua- 
ranta-Bücheler 2043 oer’ lo, N 
2043-4 fin. 0[ N: fort. re«c[06v]| rec, edd. 
2046 wv" 'mpu N 2049 Sa: del. 
Spengel 2050 cw! ‘wer N 2055 
fin. post av nota quam librarius saepe ne 
spatium in fine relinqueret apposuit con- 
spicitur 2057 suppl. Biicheler 2058 
Tow" ‘en N 2059-60 eV - 
rec iam Quaranta, Gomperz: neſ y- 
npe (mh Spengel, unde Philippson sed spa- 
tio longius ad finem 2060 O9c[ovci]v 
(sc. davrovc) dy- Quaranta, fort. dl Vo- 
wow were: mescOjc[orrjas av Spengel: 


€]|reic@nc[av Philippson 


71 


2035 


2040 


2045 


2050 


2055 


2060 


Óewovc u ro- 
jovrat Tupavvouc. 
Kat padicr’ avrot 
du’ a cuvoidacw 

e ^ / L 
avToic peyadac é- 
£ avrov cuu - 
pac mpocdoKxncou- 

v A 7 93 9 

cu: oùr ÔE TO y é- 

A € ^ A A 
$’ ouéëc elvai Š, nv 
OUK cxijcaci TiC- 

> A a 4 
Tw ovdev dy TpáT- 
TOLEV. 
9 

rec olc éypmcuo) [ e- 
dycauer nepi de- 
QV trocbrov pev 
we ro HEνęũe êc- 
Bas Tv éxeivov 
evdar{dar}oviav 
Bedncoucw, wer’, é- 
mevonmep ét apAa- 

4 ? ^ 
Biac éB@ecopetro roſ ic 
Tác épxou ón, 
padkcra doru, 
covrai dci av- > 
TOUC Trapéxew d- 
Avrouc, oc[ov é$ ] é- 
avroic, émevaó 

g 
ovTw pe[yado|mpe- 
neic Onc[ouci]y av- || 


ot 0€ me«(c)0[év- 


229 6 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(19) 


TMHMA HPOTEPON 


|| decvouc vrroAnyorrar rvpávvovc. xat er avrot du’ à cuvo(óacu 
« ^ / L 2 ^ ` 7 v A 7 3 9 2 
avroic peydàac ét abr cuudopac mpocóoxTñcoucu oro 9€ ró y é|ó 
e ^ A A > 9 L Ld $041 kel L € A 
i udc elvai Ôt’ Ñv oUk écyýkacı Ticrw ovdev àv mpárToiev. oc 66 meL- 
(c)O0[év] vec ofc éxpncp.oo[«]Óvjcapeev nepi Dewy mpwrov pev we 0ÓvnToi 
^ A L d JÔ , À Lé v 2 $ 4 > 
uu ic] O. Thv éxeivov evdatpoviar | DeAncoucu, wer’, émerdnrep e£ 
aBAaBiac eBewpeiro ro|t]c macw épxouévn, padicra dirorijcovrar 
^ € ` , L 4 @ 9 4 ^ * A @ 
vácw avrouc Tapéyeu advmouc, oc[ov gé éavroic, érevra 8’ ovro 
pe[yado]|mpemeic 09c[ovc]v av- || 


they' will suppose that the gods are terrifying tyrants, and most of all 
because of their own bad consciences they will expect great misfor- 
tunes from them. Thus, as far as we | are concerned, on account of the 
belief? which they do not have, they would accomplish nothing.? But 
those who believe our oracles about the gods will first wish to imitate 
their* blessedness in so far as mortals can, so that, since it? was seenó to 
come from doing no harm to anyone, they? will | endeavour most of 
all to make themselves harmless to everyone as far as is within their 
power; and second to make themselves so | noble ... 


People manipulated by philosophers or rulers by means of the poets’ false tales about 

: Or ‘demonstration’. 3 i.e. no proper conception of the gods. 
* The gods’. 5 i.e. the gods’ happiness. 
6 i.e. in the past experience of humans in cultural history (hence the imperfect tense). 
? People who are convinced by the author's arguments, i.e. readers. 


247 


71 


2050 


2060 


71 


2040 


248 OIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


73 N 242 fr. 10 (p. 6 G., 241 Ph. 1920, 73 
Schober), HV? Il 33b (continet inf. part. 
rot.) 


2082-3 ad fin. iam Philippson illatos esse 
ex 242 fr. 7 suspicatus est (vid. vv. 2234-5) 
2082 init. v vel as N 2083 init. fort. 
dre lo 2084 veiw" "xa. N 2090 da- 
va||[rov iam Bücheler, 0avá||[rov xara- 


$poveiv Schober 


72 


2065 


2070 


2075 


2080 


2085 


2090 


— — Fa Fa — Fa — r— — — r— — — — EM — — — — — 
— LL — kel — — kel kel — kel — kel kel kel kel kel — — — — kel 


m ] (atro) Wäi 
outel liesen) 
peraBaives | kai 
py pa86vra. yapu 
exe roc Trpoyeyo- (s) 


/ 9 ^ A 
vócw ayaboic kai 
mpoc Tac aÀymóóvac 
Tac Sucicdc Evpwc- 
^ ` ^ 4 
rei Kat Tov Bava- || (9) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


lloyc[. .... LL ] peraBawver xat py ua0óvra yapu €yew Toic mpoye- 
yovócw ayaboic xai mpoc rac aÀymóóvac Tac $vcikàc evpwe|reiv xai 
tov ad- 


(top of col.,c.60 words missing) | ...to change sides and, not having learnt! 
to be grateful for past goods and to bear up against natural pains | and 
of death? . .. (gap of 1% col., c. ioo words) 


! The subject must be masculine accusative singular. 
2 Probably continued ‘(and not to have fear) of death’. 


2080 72 


250 QIAOAHMOY NEPI EYCEBEIAC 


73 N 242 fr. 8a (p. 8 G., 239 Ph. 1920, 73 
Schober), HV? IX 36 (continet inf. part. 
rot.) 


2113-1$ dé av|[rov Philippson, sed v. 
2113 in fine post $a nota quam librarius 
saepe ne relinqueret spatium in fine posuit 
conspicitur ; quae praecedunt hunc in mo- 
dum supplenda putat Philippson [Ecri yap 
ca ral Ari c dé ay|[rov ye] rò M 
L ic)yóew 2115 fort. dwecx]yvey: 
xaraxw]Avew Schober: ]. N 2116 
Philippson: Socha Schober: fort. 
vrodi]a» 2117 Philippson: xaxovp- 
yl(a« Schober 3118-19 al|[ríac 
Philippson 3119 circuli parv. arcus 
in alto, fort. Jp: ró] 8’ l, ei Philippson 
2120 car àa) Philippson col. 73 
sequitur col. 74, columnae coniunctae ad 
marg. inf. N 


13 


2095 


2105 


2110 


2115 


mm m — — j — — p pj — p pj — pu — — f— p j 1 — — — 
— ko — — — — L... L... u. kel L... kel — ——————n——u——— 


]«ov éóa- > 


coóji]av mpoc tac 
aó ¿ac du’ àc d- 
medetKvu]|Ounv al- 
tiac | émcyeiv 
]; Kat rav- || 


242 8a 


($) 


(8) 


TMHMA HPOTEPON 


] «at 


" "2999 


rav- || 


(top of col., c.50 words missing) | rather to (infinitive missing) their! wis- 
dom towards injustices for the reasons which I demonstrated (one word 
missing) to suspend judgement? | (one word missing) and this . . . (physic- 
ally linked with following col., which is missing its top half) 


Or ‘his’, or ‘its’. Compare below, 2145-6 €]|1oxnv. 


251 


2110 73 


2120 


2110 73 


2120 


252 OIAOAHMOY TTEPI EYCEBEIAC 


74 N 242 fr. 8b (p. 8 G., 240 Ph. 1920, 
73 Schober), HV? II 36 (continet inf. 
part. rot.) 


ante v. 2142 desunt ca. 20 vv. 2142 init. 
v vel at, sed ai et 2142-3 illatos esse ex 242 
fr. 7 intellexit Schober, vid. infra 3234-5 
2144 Gomperz fin. [oùcic Philippson 
2145-6 d]|mox?» Philippson: d]|mox?» 
Bücheler-Gomperz 2146-9 Bücheler 
2149 T N, corr. Bücheler coll. 74—$ 
coniunxi 


74 


2125 


2130 


2135 


2140 


214$ 


2150 


m 


— emm p — — — — wm — p — — — ee r p — — — — — 
———— kel kasel — — u... — o L... u... kel L... 


.] {asroà} 

ox crepuja] . 
cnc adi[x]iac [... 
dio rep ov l £- 
moy?» dvaipſ ody 
rec dua» afv- 
reicd youciv dl v- 
Tt THC Sexaco[cu- 
vnc, ud O° Tél 


242 8b 


(5) 


(9) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


[....]o[....]a[..... Icnc dò lj iac I.. II öl me˙ ov vgl e]mroxsv áva- 


oſoby rec dd cia a[v] rea yovcw a[v]i ric ò caioſculſync, Géërgr Š 


Ell 


(top of col., c. 50 words missing) ... of injustice (one word missing) | for this 
reason they substitute injustice for justice not by eliminating scepti- 
cism,! | and (continues on) 


' Literally ‘suspension of judgement’ (éroxT) concerning the criterion of knowledge. 


253 


2145 74 


2150 


2145 74 


2150 


254 


75 N 229 fr. 5 (p. 147 G., 404 Ph.), HV? II 
27 

2158 é[mrpémovr]ec Philippson: fort. 
¿[muzpúmrovr]ec vel d[mirpéxovr]ec: eſicd- 
yovr]ec Bücheler: é[séépov] rec Gomperz 
]ec[...).8e8 N, sed spat. vac. post ]ec ante [oli 


valde probabile 2159 corr. Spengel: 
ecmov[ N 2160 post Ae tantum 
spatiolum N 2161 post ac spatiolum 


N 2164 ar. Bücheler: av[ N: fort. 
yá[pu 2165 asc" c N 2165- 
6 cov | dé (ran) *: cov [ri] & Bücheler 
2167 raic [róre vel [dei Gomperz: raic 
T[óre vel fore Philippson: r[avraic, sc. 
ToÀireía Diels p. 908 (= 310): e N: 
fort. névroi 2168 Gomperz 2169 
dua Diels p. 908 (= 310): Ma sc. émwoeiv 
D. Delattre privatim: & Md edd. 2170- 
I "gr navi *: ro Aler Gomperz: zé 
dcége.]|av Bücheler 2171 *: n N: 
¿meroeiy edd. 2171-2 o[ux d]|cefeic 
Spengel-Gomperz 2174-5 [xai rd- 
va]v|ría Bücheler, qui interpunxit post 
$«vaxicrai: [c. 6]v|rió spatiolo interposito 
ante ea, N, possis -rió(«] e- [cvveAó]v| rc A" 
Spengel-Gomperz 2175 eiser Büche- 
ler: ege N: eime[i]r Spengel-Gomperz 
2176 $uocoóo[r« Bücheler: $iAocóéw[v 
Quaranta 2177-8 ovde|vdc Bücheler: 
ouëdl wc Gomperz 2181 ov! ov N 


75 


2155 


2160 


2165 


2170 


2175 


2180 


DIAOAHMOY TIEPI EYCEBEIAC 


Eepyalopuevo: TV 
d cd Ac Ñ N é- 


a ` ^ 
QUTWY Trapa TOV 


229 5 


ro 1) THY €xeíi- 

vov map’ dM, (s) 
d Md ro $awópe- 

VOV &cacroi Tüciv 

[o]; Ge 


pudouc pev etc von 


2 7 
e [ir pe or ec: 
9 / ` d 
de Ae Kat rep r - (10) 
ac, ovre òè Toic Tpó- 
287 9 

Tepov €ÓóKouv €oi- 

7 ^ ) 9 7 
KOTG TAUT e.coépeuw 

M a ” 
oute cwrnpiac orl 
ToÀeureíac' cuv 
de (Tc cuumepibé|pec- 


k. ^ 7 
Dot pev taic T[óre 


(15) 


evicxvoùcaſic 9ó£a«c, 
dia dia Tv davw- 
* 

2 ` ` , 
paàiav kai [THY pavi- (20) 
av émwoeiv old d- 
ceBeic eÓókovv 
uóvov GAAd xai ġe- 
vakıctai, [xai ràva]v- 

, ^ 
tia eino, ric rap- (25) 
pyciac prdocodw[t 
m pemovcnc, OVOE- 
/ 9505 2 ? / 
voc, ouó EE drrómTou 
` ^ ` 
d doxotvta nepi ĝe- 
àv 'Emwopox cuv- (30) 
eidov, oùò éAeyov. 


A 7 
Kat OverpárTovro || (32) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


7 ` 2 4 ka. ` € m A ^ ^ a ` 
\|epyalduevor rv acódÀevay Ñ THY éavrov rapa TwY TOAAw@Y 1) THY 
e ce iv Trap” GAAnAwv, adda r0 $awópevov Exacrot t dci é[7rurpérmov- 

€ A , A 9 ^ 9 / A ld " A ^ 
tec: [o] i è úQouc per eicjyov | duéAe kai reparetac, ovre 9€ oic 

Ld 20A 7 2 4 a A 9 4 LÀ , ” 
pre po éŠóxouv éowóra TAUT ec oUre cwrnpiac ait[ta] o- 

d A A ^ ` ^ / % ui 
reiac · cov 0€ (rox) cuymepibé[pec]0a« ev raic r[óre] évcxvovca[uc 
óó£adc,] du] ĉa rz [v avw]|uariav xai [rv pavilav émwoetv ol oe 
> ^ 0 / , L A A , A L ld ^ 
à ceBeic éóókovv povov adda xat pevaxicrai, [xai ráva]vría ebrov, rfc 
mappyciac duAocóóo[1:] mperrovcnc, ovdevoc, ouó é£ amómrov 7d 
Soxotvra Trepi Bel ‘Emixovpur cuveíóov, ovd’ eAeyov. kai óterpdr- 


Tovro || 


securing mere safety either for themselves from the multitude or for 
the latter from each other, but by each leaving to everyone else what 
was evident.' But the others | of course introduced fabulous and 
terrible stories,? and did not seem to be introducing these things either 
in the same way as their predecessors? or as the sources of security to 
states; and what with, on the one hand conforming to currently 
prevailing opinions, on the other hand at the same time conceiving 
| inconsistency and madness, they seemed not only impious but also 
dishonest; and they spoke in opposition (though a philosopher should 
speak freely) to no one at all; and they did not remotely perceive 
Epicurus’ opinion about the gods, | nor state it: and they obtained 
(top half of following col. missing) 


Concerning the true nature of the gods (especially that they do not intervene in human 
affairs). ? About the gods. 
) Those who promulgated false tales to secure their own personal security. 


255 


2160 


2170 


2180 


2160 


2170 


2180 


75 


75 


256 OIAOAHMOY TTEPI EYCEBEIAC 


76 P Her. 1610 fr.2 = N 1610 fr. 2 (p. 141 
G., 399 Ph., 75 Schober), HV? II 136 (cont. 
inf. part. rot.) 


Test.:2198—9 Epic. ap. D.L. 10. 27, 136 (li- 
ber Epicuri Ne aipécewv xai $vyow), Ad 
Menoec. 128-9 3206-7 Epic. KD 12, 
Lucr. 3. 40f 2208-11 Epic. Ep. ad 
Menoec. 127-8, KD 29, Cic. De fin. 1. 45 


2195 Sou esse superpositum putat Philipp- 
son, cf. infra 2254 2196 init. dw’ 
[éxei]vw[v Philippson: Jy vel Jas N fin. 
Philippson, fort. dv@pw)|:701 2197- 
8 Gomperz 2198 el tantum cauda inf. 
sin. 2199 Schober: ixa[va vg spatio 
brevius Philippson 2200-1 Philipp- 
son: fort. xod[voovrec 2202 wepid[opas 
64 Gomperz, ó & Philippson 2203- 
s Philippson 2205-6 Bé seele 
Philippson 2206-7 [xpĝra: dxe]|paloic 
Philippson sed collocatio verborum vix 
recta, fort. æarſ axgijrai, si hiatum toleres 
2207 ý[ĝovaćc Philippson 2207 
8 xdmó]|vow *: xáxé]|vo« (vocabulum 
non aliter repertum) Philippson: d466]|- 
vwc dubitanter Schober post 3208 in 
marg.paragraphus N ` vol Tea N fin. 
[rotary D. Delattre privatim: [pv 77 
Jensen ap. Schober spatio brevius et contra 
sensum: [nóvov ric Philippson 2209 
Gomperz 3210-11 Al dispexi: ó[¿a- 
yvwc][8«ícgc Schober: al N: d[vayvwe]|- 
Gelcne Philippson 2211 Philippson 
2212 dvayxa([a«c xpijra« *: dvayxailac 
«ai rac g@ucixac d hte] Philippson coll. 
73-4 coniunxi 


76 


2185 


2190 


2195 


2200 


2205 


2210 


— 


mR — Ps Pe paq P= Pew Pw f — ee 
vJ u... kel — — u... L... u... L... — ke L... 


Jol. .. 
en|[.. ]vo [oc 8€ Aor- 
A Ld 
Tot Quir | imrouci 
év raíc aip|écecc xai 
^ € ` ` 
$vyaíc, ¿za [va pnde 
map’ & ày[ovrec 
L d 
pre oO 
^ ^ € ` 
THe Tepib|opác- ó Ge 
dixasoc [repi Bech d- 
picrac €| yet mpocdo- 
f @ ` 
«iac, dua [dé ep 
Tc Kat [xpijra« dxe- 
d € ^ 9 / 
paio ij òovac xàvó- 
vot. Kat ¶rotab ric 
0uadopác [Tov ên- 
0v ó[uayvoc- 
Beicc, kali raîc 
avaykai[a« xpijra. || 


1610 2 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(18) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


I. IS ov. Jen. ]vw [oc 9€ Ao«mroc àiam[émrrovcw] év raĩc 
aip[écect xai] $vyaíc, ixa[va pnde]| map’ & ay[ovrec] pyre Kou- 
[pwpevoi] tHe mrepiplopae- ó Se] 9ixaioc [mepi Dewy a]picrac Exe 
mpocdo|Kxiac, apa [0€ mepir|ra@c xai [xprjra« axe|paiosc y[Sovaic kå- 
wo|vouc. kat [roravryc] 9:adopác [Tov émi] ,. o[rayvoc]0eicnc, 
kali raĩc] dvayxail| atc xprjra«]]| 


(top of col., c.30 words missing) and the rest go astray in their choices and 
avoidances, neither thinking these things | in any respect sufficient, nor 
resting peacefully on account of disturbance in society with people. 
But the just person has noble expectations concerning the gods, and 
at the same time exceedingly enjoys pleasures that are unalloyed 
and effortless. And once such a distinction between | desires has been 
grasped, he! enjoys even necessary ones, (continues on) 


t! sc. the just person, 6 Ôixaroc (2202-3). 2 i.e. necessary pleasures. 
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TIA N 247 fr. 8 (p. 21 G., 239 Ph. 1920, 74 
Schober), HV? Il 49 


Test.: 2213-42 Epic. KD 34-5; Lucr. 3. 
1014-22; Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1090 c 


ante v. 2213 [voa cuvdyovra: rapa- 
xai]| dw ovx xrÀ. coni. Philippson 
2213 Gomperz 2215-16 Bücheler 
2222-3 Schober: Juv N: Aav8á|vo [c did 
leg (= ró ou) Gomperz 2224-5 nepi 
[ros]|rov Gomperz, i.e. roù Sd Blov Aav- 
0ávew 2226 Bücheler Pew" 'aaAN 
Ae apogr.: ze Diano, Ethica, 106 2233 
fort. dAAa fin. el N, corr. Philippson 
2234-5 fragmenta coniunxit Philippson, 
sed non recte duas interisse lineas putat: 
reſſ bora moÀÀ]éxuc |[adixovvrac mepi- 
liev, Frrov Bo|xoóci]v. woA[Aaic xai]| 
alwvíow xTÀ., fragmenta recte coniunxit 
Schober 


77B N 242 fr. 7 (p. 8 G., 239 Ph. 1920, 74 
Schober), HV? II 35 


Test.:2234-42 Epic. Ep. ad Herod. 81; Plut. 
Contra Epic. beat. 1104 B; Cic. De fin. 1. 51 


2234 ja vel jy N 223$ aloe corr. 
Philippson: + N 2235-6 wepi[Ba]|Aciv 
Gomperz: vep:(BaA}|Aev Bücheler: ye- 
pila)[ N, a esse superpositum puto, vid. 
supra v. 2143: mepia[vr]|Aeiv Schober: re- 
pi drew Philippson 2236 cupdo- 
pa [ic Philippson 2236—7 we Bücheler, 
init. V. 2237 ante ovx nota in marg. con- 
spicitur qua + indicari Philippson censet, 
unde cr) ovx, minus probabilis diple 
obelismene vel nota stichometrica r, v, y 
significatur 2242 dv||[Üpc rovc Šucón- 
peicha: Philippson: áv||[dyxac Bücheler- 
Gomperz sed divisio quod sciam inaudita 


77A 


77B 


2215 


2220 


2225 


2230 


2235 


2240 


e > A A v 

wv ovk eicw €repale 
uei t ouc, ouó d Ma- 
ird avTOv Ké[p- 
doc ovdev Aaflei|v 
duvarov éE ovde- 
piâc arroAaucewc. 

A A 8 A 
mepi ÔÈ TOUTWY Kal 
Go BOC det xaréye 
dewoc avrouc, av 
«ai dd Biou Aava- 
vw[ci, dia ro] u) Ôv- 

A / 
vachai zept [Tov- 

/ 

Tov TricTw À[a- 
Beiv. adAwce Ôe xai 
rrávTec oi Tpár- 
TOVTEC GOtKa Kal 
TOVNPOL KOLVWC OU- 

? ` 4 
K €i un BAárrrovcw 

e , ` ` , 
ot Beoi, xai & vopi- 
Coucw avrouc oùc é- 
voxAeiv, adda mei- 
Govt ai mold cic 

9 4 
atwviorc P ] Ra- 
Àetv cuuꝙopaſ ic, ] wc- 

3 An € 9 
(T^) ovx éÀdrTrovac d- 
vaóéxovrat Tapa- 

1 * ?, > 9? 
xac "rep ei car d- 
AnGevav mepveBaA- 
AovTO TOLAŬÛTALIC, 

T poc TOL kai KaT’ av- || 


u G a LÜ LLL ë M “ ` Lu ˙—˖vXs s f s s LJ 


347 8 


($) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


242 7 


(5) 
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78 N 1610 fr. 1 (p. 141 G., 400 Ph., 74f 
Schober), HV? II 135 (continet inf. part. 
rot.) 


Test.: 3255-60 Himerius apud Phot. Bibl. 
cod. 243 (Epic. fr. $11 Us.) contra adversarii 
Epicureis obiciebant ofyera: Sixacrnpia 
xai xpicesc etc. 


sup. pars columnae deest, ca. 10 vv. 
2254 init. roras] Š ov[x Philippson, vid. 
2195 2254-5 Philippson 2256 
7]de[x]eiov Schober: ov[x we | x]ai [ò]ciov 
dubitanter Philippson: circuli pars inf. sin., 
possis Jad [o]c«ov 2256-7 Schober 
2257-8 dv» ([víov | x]axc»w Schober: &ve[v 
spatio aptius ad finem Anon. A: dvéy[ew | 
d]5(O«wv Philippson 2258-9 dfio- 
A[ólye]c *: init. JA, Ja, Je N: Af oller 
Philippson 2259 fin. v Philipp- 
son: aal N 2260 dvéyoc[:] Phi- 
lippson: avexwes N: dcJavOicwe[s Schober: 
]vavexwe[ La N 2261 . Jai, sed 
fort. spat. vac. 2261-2 [j <]ar,ocúyny 
Gomperz 2262-3 Philippson 2269 
Philippson: rnpnpovoy N 2271 Gom- 
perz op, óÀov 


78 


2245 


2250 


2255 


2260 


2265 


2270 


— — — — — — — ¶ Q Q — — — 


ror, p oo r pa í om 
1 h ` ken kul — M — — kul ku u. 


8 .J8ov[.] alp- 
p[ó]ce« klai] rò "ov[x eic 
T]ap[x]¢iov epxovralé 
T]wec o7ox av e[vieov 
xlaxwv ovx à£oA[ó- 
yw]ç avrac ayara [v- 
ry àvéxoc|«] 75v [di- 
«]aiocóvgy." vol 

u]? Gewpycavr[ec 

ole cxedov ravT|o 
Saler ro & «at 
di cal ..... .... 
„Jarl... Jef... 


@° e° „ * 


Te] rupnuévov al.. 
|. Ice I.] dra «at 


..]rn [zo] q kon Biel 
]vrov oul A 


1610 I 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(19) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


[..... .]àow[..] &[p]u[ó]cec < [ai] ro "ov[x eic r]ap[x]eiov épxovral[f 
T]wec ómayc av é[véwv x]axov ovx à£ioA[óyo]c avrac àyamo[v|rw]v 
avexwe[t] r9» Jö clic xafi pln Bewphcavr[ec aler cxeóóv 


(top of col., c.40 words missing) ... is this fitting: Some people do not go 
to law in order that, if some evil people do not notably like | dese 3 
they might enforce? justice.’ And not realizing that piety and justice 
appear to be almost the same thing (15-17 words missing) | having 
observed‘ (one word missing) all their lives . . . (originally linked with 
following col., which is missing its top half, c.50 words) 


! Context suggests that a negative is to be supplied: "Nor is this fitting’, and that the 
following quotation should be understood as a reported criticism of the Epicurean view 
under discussion. 

2 Feminine accusative plural antecedent. Perhaps rapaydc, ‘disturbances’. 

3 i.e. ‘uphold’, perhaps an allusion to the good king at Od. 19. 11 who enforces justice, 
evóuiac avéynct. 4 Or ‘guarded’. 
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79 N 229 fr. 4 (p. 146 G., 403 Ph.). HV? Il 
26 


2273 corr. Philippson: 7 nescioqua re N 
2274 ante init. v. in marg. hasta et pars sin. 
litterae ¢, lineola subter posita, et punctum 
stichometricum N 2280-1 ó|uouorpó- 
Tov coniecit R. Janko privatim 2282 0 
Bücheler: x N nescioqua re, fort. iam per- 
peram in pap. 2283-5 fort. wc dyw 
lv dyw |[mpórepov] mapa[dd- 
Sei xa Philippson: dyw |[mpoßaivwr] mapa- 
[eric Bücheler-Gomperz 3286 *: 
Soùvaſi iam Philippson 2287 fin. pars 
sup. vÍ N, fort. corrigendum in I. wpe- 
j[Aety Quaranta: o$él[Ausov Philippson 
2289 rovc ij o/ eg Quaranta 2290 n 
sr]óÀe« Quaranta 2293-4 plixpà 9 
p[e|ydAa Philippson 2294 fin. utrum 
ultima nota pars sin. litterae x sit an illa 
quam librarius saepe ne relinqueret spa- 
tium in fine posuit dubium mihi quidem 
videtur ^ 2296-2302 nullum vestigium 
legi potest, nec papyrum hic ostendit N, 
quamquam in HV? II materies papyri ne- 
scioqua re depicta est 


79 


2275 


2280 


2385 


2290 


2295 


2300 


evdyAov ër TÒ én[t- 
opKeiv gäe écr|i 
«ai mpocér. jeUóe|c- 
Gas, rapaywodec de [e- 

, A A > 4 
ed re pov. ra Ò’ avrà 
Kat nepi TOV dc 
Kal TOV €oprav Kali 
ch GÀÀcv TOV ô- 
poiwy rpóTov Óie- 

7 d ` 
vonOncay re xai a- 


= — — — bd u... — 


229 4 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 
» e A 9 ^ > ^ 9 ` / 4 
|| evdnAov ore rò ér[.]opxeiv dA ecr[t] Kat mpocére ] dec at, 
^ ` , A A 2 3 * M ^ ^ ` ^ 
rapaxwoec Ge [€]xarepor. 7d Ò’ avra xai nepi TOv 0vcio|v] kai rov 
€ ^ * ^ ” ^ € / / 7 , ` 
éoprov voll rov aAAwy r&v opotwy Tpórwv OwvorÜncáv re Kat 


7|o]péóocav, we ey . J» mapal... ... ]vra yalp ..... . deal. 
ova: [..... ... ] xai wou... je ] ]rovcenlL..... .... ] 
oel ] dvatpetv [..... ... Jæ z+ Bol. ... I. pa mL... ..... ] 
S ..... ]ve«[(18—20 words missing) || 


. . . Was exceedingly clear, because to break one's oath is to be unjust 
and also to lie, and both are disturbing. And they! held and taught? the 
same kind of things as well about sacrifices and festivals and other 
| similar types,? as I4 (bottom of col., 45-50 words missing) 


' Epicurus and the kathegemones? Or early humans? 2 Literally ‘passed down’. 
3 Or ‘types of practices’, ‘customs’, ‘manners’ (rpóro:). 4 Perhaps ‘as I said earlier’. 
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79 


2280 
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79 
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80 N 1610 fr. $ (p. 142 G., 400 Ph., 75 
Schober), HV? II 139 (continet inf. part. 
rot.) 


Test.: 3320-8 Hermarchus fr. 31 Longo 


sup. pars columnae deest, ca. 9 vv. 
2313 *: 10 h «pi]lcw spatio brevius Phi- 
lippson 2314 post cw spatiolum 
2314-15 Schober: geleuääée luer Gom- 
perz 2315-30 Gomperz 2313 
roi’ ca N, punctum post roic Philippson 
wa[vra, sc. did (vid. 3313) 2318 rou * 
post 2320 in marg. paragraphus N 

pev" ‘ou N, neglexit Philippson où xd [vor 
Philippson: ovuc[ N: ofue[s nimis temere 
Schober, unde Longo 2320-1 8’ 
éxei]|vó ye Schober: éxei]|vov Philippson 
falso 2321 d[6wxov Philippson: d[»dn- 
rov Schober 2322 úÚmorpéxe Gom- 
perz: óvorpéye[v Schober ` [ómep Ad *: 
{orep Schober spatio brevius: [xai ó Phi- 


lippson 2323-7 Philippson, 
“Ep[pjapxdéc iam Biicheler — 2326 fin. «[ 
vely[ N 2326-7 «[arà rov]| Adyov 'se- 


cundum ea quae supra exposui' (Schober) 
2327 post robrſov interpunxit Philippson 
2338 Gomperz 2329 fin. suppl. Scho- 
ber: [df dx Philippson ` post 2329 
paragraphus N 2030 Schober: [yácw 
Philippson 2331 ov Sexdpeva *: o05' 
dxópeva Philippson 2331-2 Philipp- 
son 2332 xóA[acw L. A. Holford- 
Strevens privatim: xoA[dcewc Philippson 


80 


2305 


2310 


2315 


2320 Hen, 


2325 


2330 
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— 


ma c) Fa Fa om Fa Fa — 
—— — — kens kee kel kel kel — 


did lé zo xóAa- 
cw, we vr[eóei£a- 
pev, cuvr|emAé- 
x9at roíc cal cic- 
Tow, Kat dra 
@ A # ^ 
oca Gud Tov[|Tov ro? 
Àóyou rap[ecrmca- 

> 7 » 9 ^ 
ov uó[vov Š éxei- 
vó ye rov a[duxov 
e 7 á A 
urroTpéxet, [ò rep Ge 
"Ep[p.]apxoóc [c, we 
BAárrew [ov Aoxet 
0cóc rovc à[Ó.xoov- 
rac, d (v Ad)Ü0o (uc klara Tov 
Aóyov roúór[ov xai 
ot douiérozlo rov 


3 , A € 
avOpwrwyv. [xat ot 


voor mapa [pxpov 
ov 6exoóp.eva [mpo- 
óépovcw xóA[acw || 


1610 $ 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


did lé rg «óAa]cw, we vr[eóec£a]puev, cuunſemAe] xha: roic kaf ki- 
c]rowc, xai za[vra] oca dca zoglzou roô] Aóyov map[ecrýcaļ|uev. ov 
pó[vov Š” éxet]vó ye róv a[Owov] vrorpéxec, Id rep de] "Ep[u]apxóc 
[cu, we] BAamrew [ov Šoxet] 0cóc rovc a[O«o?v]Trac, à(v Ad)Owee 
x[ard rov] Aóyov robr[ov xai] of $avAórar[o« rcov] avOpwrwv. [xat 
ol vópo« rapa [p«xpóv] ov Geyópeva [mpo]$épovcw xóA[acw]]| 


(top of col., c.25 words missing) for the reason that punishment, as 
D have shown, has been bound up with? the worst people,? and 
because of all that I* have set forth | in this argument. And not only 
does that’ indeed occur to the unjust man, but, as Hermarchus says, 
that the god does not seem to harm wrongdoers, even if the worst of 
mankind escape notice according to this argument. And the laws 
| advance measures only just not admitting of punishment . . . (gap of 
1 col., c.90 words) 


! Literally ‘we’. ? Or ‘associated with’. 
3 Or ‘worst things’. 4 Literally ‘we’. 
5 i.e. that the gods do not seem to harm wrongdoers (?) 


2320 


2330 


2320 


2330 
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81 N 229 fr. 3 (p. 145 G., 403 Ph), HV? II 
25 


2334 rod Tiva Philippson: vod rwa Bü- 
cheler 2336 warpi(d)wv Gomperz, sed 
nil mutandum esse recte censebat Philipp- 
on 2341 l. ]er[.]wv[. . I N. fin. una 
hasta inclinata ad dext., possis v, A, ë: rap] - 
ou[c]n ?(7]lay«w»5 Bücheler: cuve l ccc y 
c[vv]|ayery f Philippson: éve}er[wc}p Ad 
aywyn Gomperz dubitanter in text., 
c[w]layeyo in app. crit.: e[ic]|aycyp 
Quaranta 2343 cw" ric N 2344 
¿Amí8[oc (edd.) ne spatio aptius Quaranta 
2345 rovroy add. Henrichs 2346-7 
edd.: árocrepov|p.evoc Quaranta 2347 
fin. a[ N, corr. iam Quaranta, Gomperz 
2348 suppl. Gomperz 2349 Bücheler 
2352 a[vroic iam Quaranta, Bücheler 
23546 de hoc loco desperavi 2354 
fort. ror’ éxxpov[cop] ev: ror’ éxxpou[o- 
p]ev dubitanter Gomperz 2355 xai 
dyabdſ i] gn[rópev vel áyá’ dvri coni. 
Anon. A: fort. xai dya8àc m[poc]] rov al- 
ova Óó[vrec xáp.]| rac legendum 

2355-6 fort. eic]| róv alwra 2356 
56[vrec corr. Philippson 2356- 
7 tov]|rac Anon. A: mc]|rdc Philippson 
2357—60 Gomperz 2357 rac’ ‘avr N 
2358 fin. [avo dubitanter Gomperz 
2359—60 fin. fort. supra vel subter positi, 
ro) unó€¿[v dea ef] |var Ni déch: oùx]| we 
Quaranta 2360-1 ó|[v]w« Philippson 
2361-2 Ovcexx[ap]ré][pn] róv Anon. A, cf. 
Philod. De dis 1 col. 12,6: ducexx[, ]vel[. .] 
rov N: óvcéxx[po]vcl[(c)] róv Philippson, 
cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 7. 23 2362 
6e[1]vov [| [devy«pev coni. Philippson 


8I 


2335 


2340 


2345 


2350 


2355 


2360 


éxeivouc ad’ àv eù- 
XovTa4 ro Twa 
Kai TTDOC corrmpi- 
av TOV TATpiwV 
A A > d 
cat Trpoc eUOokíay 
€Aoyoroincay, we 
emnyyetAauny, 
> > ` % 
OUK ec pakpav dÀ- 
A 3 ^ 4 
A ev rñ [rap]os[c]n slu- 
aywy} Tapacr|7- 
cw. THC àyaÜO c 
roivuy èiòſ oc 
4 > a ^ ` 
rovc eUcefeic (roUTov) Tov 
TpÓTrov d rocrepoõ- 
pev oi kai peyicry[y 
9 a ? 7 > 
avroic whédecav [éx 
TOv Ben v[ rroypd- 
dovrec Kal THY ro- 
vnpoTarny ava- 
KoTrrovtec alùroic 
m pocOoktav; ul ` 
rovr»kpov| ` Je 
E 1 
1 A a 
Tov aiwva Gel ` ` 
Tac, avre[icayor- 
` 4 > A 
rec 0€ micr|w amo 
TOU ug Óe|wov ]c efl- 
` LA v 
vat THY óuc[u,] ò- 
jc ducexx[ap]re- 
p] róv 71 Be[]vàv | 


229 3 


(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(30) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


|| €xetvouc d ðv eUxovra« mord Tiva Kal mpoc cwrnpiay TwY rraTpiwv 
Kal Tpoc evdoxiav €Aoyoroincay, we énnyyetAauny, | ook eic paxpav 
add’ ev rH [rap]ov[c]n c[vvlaywy7 mapacr[ý]cw. rfc ayabic roivur 
eAmid[oc] rovc evceBeic (rotrov) rov TpóTov amocrepo)nev oi xai 
peyicry[y] avroic wpéàciav [éx] rov Geo v[voypa]|dovrec xai rHv 
#TovmpordTmy àvakómTovTrec a[vroéc] mpocóokíav; ul ]rovro«pov- 
I.. Jevxatayabarry[ ] 70v aiwva Gel ` ] rac, avre[icayov]rec Ge 
vícT|w aro] roô un 9e[wov]c e[7]|va« rv vue iv, ] ol] we ducexx[ap]- 


Té|p]Tóv re de[t]vor || 


. . those! from whom? they prayed for things of some kind or other 
with regard to the preservation of their ancestral customs and their 
good reputation,? they discoursed,* I shall demonstrate, as I promised, 
| not later ons but in the present discussion. Do we then in this way 
deprive the pious of their fine hope — we who sketch | out the greatest 
benefit for them® from the gods and remove the worst expectation? 
(8—10 words missing) while adducing in response a demonstration on 
the ground that they? are | not terrible in their nature, so that a source 
of unbearable terror . . . (gap of at least 1 col., c. go words) 


! Context suggests that something like the following should be supplied: 'that people, 
without p mag correct concepts of those from whom they prayed G. e. SÉ gods) 


, discoursed . The gods. 
3 3 Possibly ‘with tnt to the safety of their country and its good reputation' (reading 
mrarpi(d)wy). 4 Or ‘reasoned’ (i.e. spout p 


s Literally not a long way off’. $ The pious. 
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82 P Herc. 1114 = N 1788 fr.9 (p. 409 Ph.), 82 . Jer soon ` 
HV? VIII 62 (continet sup. part. rot.) xa0á]|mep dcr uel. 7 
nihil pro certo 2363 xvpievov rap1- ` , 

[rac Philippson 2364 xa&á]rep Phi- 23365 gpi ] We A L] 
lippson 2364-5 fielipalcæid dec Phi- Jm dààr [.... 
lippson: pè[v å|rorov Bignone, SIFC? 10 ] av Kupie Š eil 
(1933). 110 2366-7 xai 1h GAAny " „ 
[7pd|vor]ay Philippson 2369 «Jai ..]Š SA e ada. 
péxpi(c) allo Philippson , 2370 init. Jat 1 éxpi aif 

fort. infinitivus latet ut possis Je(c)y, e.g. ss : GEES 
Aéy]e(ov Philippson, cf. 330 2371- 2370 je da zl m 

3 r[d caſed 7]à pexpa r[à ii | mpocu]é- ` ` 

vovra Philippson 2373-4 oe ES lé pups rl. SES 
rel &v0po|mov] ¿£ dépoc[évyc Philippson |. jevovral. 

2375 Philippson 2379-83 exstant in |x Bierce of 

P Herc. 1114 fr. sin. supra vel subter positum ducc n rr 

in hoc loco, ut vid. 2381 Jc Aoyo{yca} 8 ] € £ d poc E 
legi in pap.:cAoyoaA N 2381-2 o]vde ^ ^ , 
rébene wipsloc] ó oyoBa[(8aÀoc Philipp- 2375 TT lc xaxov Al óywv 
son 2382 rO] xpóvov legi in pap., post IW JOne[ jl ` ` 
quod spat. vac. vel finis versus: |» xpovor[ N 

2384-7 N, deperiit pap., sed fort. super- cc: ]9AL.Jol vise 
positum vel subter positum, cf. comm. ad ... Jef. Jvcal. " 
2379-83 2384 oi (xa. Philippson 

2386 dM car SIX doe Philipsen Jue; ey[..... 
post v. 2387 desunt ca. 4—$ vv. et marg. inf. 23800 He de zu gas 


. (ro]v Kpóvov) | 
ene Foxe 


Jra xa zl 


2385 | Javrov I.. 


..] dda l.. Jrol. . 


2390 


— m Fa — — ` 
. 
* 
—— — ke — 


1788 9 


($) 


(ro) 


(15) 


(2o) 


(25) 


TMHMA TIPOTEPON 


IL... Jer mapi... <aña]mep écri hel. ] rg rx .... Jo 
d ...... Jav cp ... JO owe d.. Jar péxpi a. ... 


Je dM dl lé ppa TL... Jevorral . rote sel. 
e ddpoc[óvgc r$] Kandy A[óyov JN Jôycl. el.... ... IAI. Ja 
EN Jef. Jwcal ..... .. E JaA[..... 
———— —— Jaar xar TI .... Javrov el... ...] d Ma 
I. Jroſ. .... Jul. ..... ] (c.12 words missing) || 


... (several words missing) just as it is (one word missing) for fortune and the 
other (one word missing) dominate, but entirely (several words missing) 
until | (several words missing) insignificant things (several words missing) to 
do (several words missing) from the foolishness of bad arguments | (c.25 
words missing, then c.12 words indistinguishable, + gap of at least 15 words) 
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83 N 229 fr. 1 (p. 143 G., 401 Ph.), HV? II 
23 

nihil hic discerni potest nisi verba singula 
239$ Gomperz 2398-2400 "leg zg 
pev |[)u«rép]av c, ðria elva: B- 
Paiov [dre xa8].crapévo |[85£a«c] dA 
cu Philippson qui interpunxit post civ: ev- 
eAmríc|[ rovc ell vn. BéBasov |[8«à rv] icra- 
um |[atríav] 4An0écw |[dAéyxow UI ei- 
vov, ole | SnAovper,] yeiveraı Quaranta 
2399 Trap]icrajsévgv Anon. A 2401- 
2 d]xeívwv ó [Bloc mapa]reivera:ı Phi- 
lippson: Jy vel Jr N: yeivera: Quaranta 
2403 fin. el UN 2404 móļvoic 
Philippson 2404-5 dvv[Torrr- vel 
dvv|[cr- 2407 Jobe vel jou pey 
2409 TowUv]rec ald lo Philippson 
2412 émgdpovjrec Philippson 2413 
Jucncay N. fort. -o]vcyc av: 8vcr]vysica»- 
[rec Philippson 2415 Philippson 
2416 ]ucncav N: ñxoÀo]ú@ncay Philippson 
2417 oU]rwc C5» Philippson 2418 ĝe- 
ouc vojotcw Philippson fin. « vel @ 
2419 fort. rapapu.vO|[i]a 2420 und)- 
atwc Anon. A 2421-2 Óvcrv]xeic 
xoeſ ih] Philippson 2422 fin. xa[ .) 
N. suppositum censet Henrichs: cal 
xa}||raAdAocze, coll. 8 3-4 coniunxi 


83 


2395 


2400 


2405 


2410 


2415 


2420 


aly Gees ] 444a 


— lef rjv pev 
m Jav eveAmic- 
riav el]va« BéBauov 
ov Kadlicrapevny 


aa ée ee oe e 


— ..]retvera: [ ] 
Lees JÀoc ö oe 
o- Heil voc dvv- 
n- jou xai rov 


Ley dvr. 


@*— „% % Ge e 


Jovner màe- 


eee. 


]v €repov 


85 Jrec walt dë 


@eeee eene 


ae Jovew [ Jef, 
eg J apahu. 
|... rrepilrrcbc nov- 


Lr ]xetc xpele. ] 
Jec xaſꝭ ca- 
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LR RW 8 086 | | © + "3 eA oa o EU . ff * eee „ „%% 88664 


[..... pey]icrove I.... .. ]v8yca» [..... .... Jrwc Ggs [..... .]ovew 


[.]el..... .. ] mapa e| |... rep émou|..... .. Ixeve xpel: . 
.. Jec xali xa-]|| 


. . . (several words missing) but (several words missing) difference(s) (several 
words missing) good expectation not established | as firm (one word miss- 
ing) true (one word missing) of those (several words missing) | terrifying! 
things (several words missing) the greatest ones (several words missing) to 
live (several words missing) consolation (one word missing) | exceedingly 
(several words missing, continues on) 


! Or ‘clever’. 


2400 


2420 


83 
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2420 
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84 N 229 fr. 2 (p. 144 G., 402 Ph.), HV? II 
24 


Test.: 2148-52 cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 2. 167, 
3. 86, 90 


2423 xa]||raAeAovre Gomperz 2423- 
4 [ai Bello éyydvouc Philippson: ey tum 
una hasta sup., y, T, 7, £ ante evouc N 
2424-5 «[at Sac}|povac iam Quaranta, 
Philippson: «{axodaij|povac Gomperz 
2425-6 Gomperz: émi]|rvxovrrac. Qua- 
ranta 2426 fin. wal N: mapa HV? Il 
nescioqua re, unde 2426-7 mapa|crýcac 
Gomperz 2427 ór Gomperz fin. 
ve ſ len *: ve[ov dei Philippson, sed dei spa- 
tio longius: ve[xpac Anon. A: ó rwe[c spa- 
tio brevius Quaranta 2428 fin. pe- 
[yada vel uo[ipav D. Delattre privatim: ué- 
[x0ov Philippson: n; et pars parv. circ. inf. 
sin., e[ vel of N: jan [tac] Anon. A: d Aa 
Quaranta 2429 aicxvvor[rat 
Quaranta-Bücheler-Gomperz 2430 
«arryyopoUvre[c Bücheler-Gomperz: ral 
N 2431 fin. o[ N, corr. Bücheler 
post 2431 paragraphus N 2432 npo- 
e[irov Anon. A: mpóc [rici Philippson 
2433-4 émwo[véi]|Zope0a. *: émixo[pg«]- 
|{wyse8a iam Quaranta, Philippson: Rei 
«o[vpov Anon. A 
sc. rpm: rO[v móvov vel ró[v Biov vel ro[v 
«at, sc. rpórov D. Delattre privatim: ro [i- 
coc Philippson: ro[v Aóyov Quaranta 
2435-8 iam Quaranta, Gomperz 2435 
xparouv[rwy Gomperz: xparovr[twy xai 
spatio longius Philippson 2436 xe- 
cr. ]cv[ N 2437-8 mepiBadr{Ad]- 
IU [e]vov D. Delattre privatim: megiBaA[Ao] - 


2434 roſ roy róv *, 


ue ôv Gomperz 2438 ell Philippson, 
€ circuli arcus sin., possis c 2439 é[mi- 
c]rwca» Philippson:evelc 2441-3 fin. 


iam Quaranta 2444-7 Philippson 
2444 vel e[ic] macay 2445 init. arcus 
sup. circuli N, tum partes extremae duarum 
hastarum sup., possis cer vel ciy 2447 
fin. v[ pars sin. v, possis À 2447-8 el 
T[we]« et post [9] 5[é«]ncav interpunxit D. 
Delattre privatim: ó|[r« Ale [5]8[cix]mcav 
«ai Philippson: fort. €]|r[« Ale 2450 
Philippson 2450-1 Óuc||[TUxoúbvreov 
Philippson 


84 


2425 


2430 


2435 


2440 


2445 


2450 


TraÀeÀoure I he- 
^ 3 Ld ` L4 
Gv éyyovouc [at dat- 
ovac avrovc [duc- 
TUXOUVTAC mapa- 
crýcac, ór. veſ iu 
$doBob)vra: pef dA, 
Lab > 4 
ouó cx 
KaTnyopobyre|c 
acéBe[tjav oul: 


cxcrrep po cov, 

iv’ netic emuco[ud.- 
S,] rol drov Tov 
TOv kpaTovv|Tov 
àvgkécro|«c] cuſu- 
$opa|t]c repiBaA[Aó- 
p[e]vov rpómov, elt 
ri ric rc oi zlu- 
xovTec, Hrrov Í | 
KkaxiCouct ToUc c[o- 
$ovc 7) ToUc aya- 
0ovc rv Bac [é- 
wv ef macav «[a- 


«ia|v a ]mavr[9cew 


pe[AAóvrov] 7 0AA [oc 
t[ wv ruo |povuévov [et 


ec [n]d[tx]ncav- kai 


1 àvÜporrov [ | 


t[w]v [ra o|pora duc- || 
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(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(25) 


(28) 
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|| raÀéÀoure x[at 08] v éyyóvovc x[at dai hoe avrouc [óvc|rvxovv- 
rac Tapacrycac, ort veſ ici] $oBoovra pe[yadAa,] ovd’ aicyvvor[rat] 
| «aryyopoóvre[c] àcéBe[:]av o -] cep mpoe[izov,] ihc ém- 
xo[udi|Cwpe8a zol Gro rov] rov k«parovv[Tov] àvg«écro[tc] cuſul o- 
pa|t]c repig IAA [e]vov rpómov, e[i] re e[mic]|vwcav ot T|v]|xóvrec, 
jTTov kakiouci zoue c[o|$ovc j rovc ayabove rov BacA[e]ov dad 
nâcav al iaſv à]mavr[9cew] ue[AAóvrov] I moÀÀ [oc] [òv zuelt, 
povpévov [et] zuel []0[éx]gcav: kai zo avy0pormrov | 7[o]v [ra 
ôļuoa óuc- || 


... allowed! ... while representing both the gods’ children and the gods 
themselves as suffering misfortunes because they? are afraid of great 
quarrels, nor are they? ashamed | to accuse us of impiety. As I said 
before, it is in order that we might lighten this mode of life of those 
who have power,“ a mode of life enveloped in irremediable misfor- 
tunes, that, if ordinary people | offer a demonstration on this point, 
they reproach not so much the wise? as they do the good kings who 
are prepared to stand in opposition to every offence or to many of 
those seeking to exact vengeance? if any have done wrong. | And with 
people suffering misfortunes similar? . . (Joins with following col., which 
is missing its top portion, c.30 words) 


! Singular subject. Supply ‘It is absurd to suppose that anyone allowed the existence of 
gods, while representing the gods as 2 The gods and their children. 

3 Detractors of Epicureans. 

4 Le the mode of life of the gods, and by analogy, of human rulers. 

5 i.e. with the duties of punishing wrongdoers or the threat of being punished them- 
selves, as depicted in myths (see 2036-8, 2235-6, cf. 2158-65). $ People in general. 

? = philosophers. I * Or ‘punishment’. 

? Probably continued, e.g.,'because people suffer misfortunes similar to chose depicted in 
myths, wrongdoers may refrain from injustice . . -. 
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85 N 1610 fr. 4 (p. 142 G., 400 Ph., 76 
Schober), HV? II 138 (continet inf. part. 
rot.) 


pars sup. columnae deest, ca. II vv. 
2463 Jy vel Jr N 2463-4 oU póvov 
d}ya[Bouc | avrovc, dA]A' «ic ro[v| ro] Phi- 
lippson 2464 fort.wjAecro[ 2464 
$ rouc w)Aelcro[uc | Beod]¢ 8e[wo]rdrouc 
D. Delattre privatim 2466-7 Anon. A 
2468 év]ó[yce]r Philippson: ds (ov 
Anon. A fin. corr. Philippson: ovxovr[ N 
2468-9 dä, Schober: akx]íwv Phi- 
lippson 2469 xar’ iBí(a[v Gomperz 
2470 $jaívera: Anon. A: wepjaiveras 
Gomperz 2470-1 cvxo|[$avr] (a 
Gomperz: divisionem corr. Anon. A 
2471 uv ov Jensen apud Schober: ué- 
[vov Philippson 2472-3 Philippson- 
Schober 2473 init. r, pars dext. w N 
fin. yl N 2473-4 r[4]I8X(aB)5 *: Gleð 
á]|BA(aB)$ Schober, sed longius ut vid. 
2474-5 Philippson, divisionem correxi: 
napeccayé[plevJov xadwyras Gomperz: 
init. 2475 pars dext. circuli, i.e. o vel 0 N 
2475-6 p[»|l5' iam Quaranta, Gomperz: 
u[d|vouc Philippson 2476-7 raty- 
y[opn]l8*jcecÓa« iam Quaranta, Bücheler 
3478-9 mpovou[(]|ac Bücheler, fin. 2478 
al vel „I N, init. 3479 ]8« N: mpovo(ac 
ov]|54 Quaranta 3479 fin. v[ sscr. N 
2479-80 vorléelfoua suppl. Henrichs, 
divisionem correxi: áp]|foua: Bücheler, 
sed vid. Lex. Philod. s.vv. — 3480 v[ov] et 
coll. 85-6 coniunxit Schober 


85 


2455 


2460 


2465 


2475 


2480 


pu — — — j u s — en q— — — 
— i Load — L. bd L.J u... u... u. u. — 


..Je8e[...] rárovc 
voni, ef roſ ũ- 

ro] xai mepi Üecv 
év]o[nce]v, obcoùy [é- 
vjiwy 7) car iGia[v 
Gaiverat cucoſ - 
tlia, rovc ye uó[vov ov 
ravay1j 9o£ác[a»- 

Tac, av 4nd’ ot T[da- 
BAH mapeicáyo[ vrec 
evxadwvrat, Alu- 

07] avrovc xatny[opn- 
O@ncecOat, Kav p[7- 
Septac mpovop|i- 

ac Tvyxávwciy. [xardp- 
Eonar 8’ aro to || 
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(s) 


(10) 


(15) 


(18) 
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m Jeal ....... ]Aeero[. ... ]e8e[ ..] r&rovc vopičwv, ei ro[ tro] 
Kat nepi Bedv [év]ó[nce]v, ovxoty [év]éwv 7 vor iGia[v | Save, 
cuxo[$avr]ia, rovc ye uó[vov ov] mavayů 9o£ác[av] vac, av und’ ot 
1[4]BA(aB) mapeicáyo| vrec] evxadwvrat, [nò] avrouc xargy[opn]- 
OncecBar, kàv u[n]Oej«ác mpovou[c]ac ruyxavweev. [kar]ap|Eouat d 
aro zo || 


(top of col., c. 0 words missing) ... thinking these to be ..., if he! thought 
this even concerning the gods, therefore the privately motivated quib- 
bling of some? is | made obvious in particular, that, if not even those 
who introduce harmless doctrines are prosecuted, then those} who 
have expressed ones all but sacrosanct will not be accused either, even 
if they get no special political exemption. But I shall | begin with the 
(continues on) 


! Presumably Epicurus. ? Some people, i.e. detractors of the Epicureans. 
y The Epicureans. 
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86A N 247 fr. 7 (p. 20 G., 237 Ph. 1920, 76 
Schober), HV? l 48 


2481 Schober: fort. ela 2482 
Gomperz: y]onrwy Bücheler 2483 
Bücheler 2484 éyxw]|pia(ovcw Gom- 


perz: rapo}iucafoucw Bücheler 2485 
«ar]a[rp]éxovrec Jensen: c$65p'] á[vr]é- 
xovrec Philippson: d] d[vr]éxovrec 
Schober 2485-6 y9|[u«]v Bücheler: 
jili] Gomperz, unde Philippson, Scho- 
ber 2487-9 iam Quaranta, Bücheler 
2489 qJ Philippson: df io N, Gomperz 
2489-90 A alle Schober: fin. 2489 5e[ N 
2490 mjJav[e]x8icrouc *: ax dicxoy, 
sc. yopov Schober 2491 [avrow] *: 
[abr Schober: [8eoic] D. Delattre priva- 
tim we xopóv *, cf. Philod. Rhet. i. 237,6: 
]Auxopov vestigiis aptius N: ró]v xopóv 
Schober: fort. Ze xopov 2492 da- 
6]ovva: *: rapaó]ovva: Philippson: mácw 
0]eiva« coni. Schober 2492-3 Ao 
Philippson 2493-4 ov mó|[vo« Scho- 
ber: our N: ovr’ ic|[we Bücheler 
2495 init. Jas N corr. suppl. Quaranta- 
Bücheler 2496 paļxpóc Bücheler: 
fort. vil edc vel etiam ire: alc] ypoc 
Quaranta ` oc[ ]ev N, sed spat. vac. valde 
probabile 2496-7 évrvyxd|[v« Scho- 
ber: €vrvyxd|[ve« Quaranta-Bücheler: ro] 
évrvyxa|[vew Philippson 2498 Bü- 
cheler 2498-9 uv dubitanter 
Gomperz: un |[pe Schober: un|[8é Büche- 
ler, unde Philippson 2499-2500 
Schober: evpw[pe]y Philippson 2500- 
t evndA(A)al[yp|évov Bücheler: & (sc. 
õvopa) ?AÀ[a|ypu]évov D. Delattre privatim 
2501 pa’ Sia N 2502 yap] Schober: 
re] Bücheler-Gomperz, unde Philippson 
aAlelëoc Quaranta-Bücheler 2502— 
3 éx[50o]|cew[v *: ces, tum arcus circuli inf. 
sin. N, possis ę, o, w: rov] ed(Áeyuévov 
Bean Philippson fragmenta coniunxit 
Schober 


86A 


86B 


2485 


2490 


249$ 


2500 


2505 


2510 


cep. ]vov 0€oAóyov 

Kai mlonray, éne- 

07 ud Acer rovrouc 
€yxo)] (dua Lovcw oc 
car |a[Tp]éxovrec ij- 
ub ly we dcegij xai 
acó]udopa roic dy- 
0po | row Soypart- 
Cov]rwr. à£«o 8’ o- 

zt T]av[elxO0icrovc 
avToUc] we xopov 

d taò lovai mpoc ð- 

Ao xpóvov où mó- 

voc] àvoeArc Ec 
ra|vráracw ovre 
palxpoc. évrvyxá- 
vw] 9€ xai roc axpet- 
Becilv ép arri un- 
der] cuxogarteiv, €- 
a] evpol[c«]v èπ Ma- 
yn]évov óvoua. dia 
yàp] ro vA[]8oc éx[86- 
cew[v, u4A]Aov ó eix[o- 
rc did TO crrevde[tv 


p’ wia mov py $avo [Tov 


To]Avv mrpocedped- 
cat] Tovovrouc xpóvov 
b 2 r4 b , 
ovk] amraporoyv 6 Àé- 

ylo yeyovévac 70 


yàp á[v]eusévov || 


86B N 242 fr. 6 (p. 7 G., 238 Ph. 1920, 77 Schober), HV? II 35 (continet inf. part. rot.) 
2503-4 uaA]Aov 8’ etx[o]|rwe Schober: c N, sed é fort. o corr. in «: o]Ao» & Y, Philippson 


2504 Gomperz 


[rav|mro]Avv proposuit D. Delattre privatim 


247 7 


(5) 


(10) 


(15) 


(20) 


(22) 
242 6 


($) 


(8) 


2505 p'iv]a mov *: po] dou Philippson, Schober:]a8ov N fin. [rev *,=o]Àu, Schober: 


2506-7 mpocedped|[cac dub. Henrichs: mpoceópev|[ ew 


TMHMA ITPOTEPON 


l[ceu]vev 06eoAóycwv [xat m]ogrov, eme ën u]&Acra. Tovrovc [éy- 
x|wpraloucw ot [xar]a[ Tp]éxovrec [o]v we aceBH kai [acó]udopa 
roic àv[0po]mo« Soypari|[Cov]rwv. agið d o|[7cm]av[e] x0ccrovc [av- 
roUc] we xopóv [d:ad]otvat poc o[Aov] xpóvov ov ro[voc] avoeAnc 
écrat [ma]vrámacw ovre [ua]kpóc. évrvyxá[vo] Ae kai roic axpi[Pe- 
ci]» év avri un[Šév] cvxoóavreiv, ed ly e9po[c«]v évgAMMa [yp ]évov 
óvopa. dia [yap] zo Aldo éx[96]cec[v, uaA]Aov ó eix[ó] «c dd 70 
crrevde[w u’ wa mov un parò [Tov zo]AÀvv mpocedpet[cat] rovovrow 
xpóvov [ovx] àmoporov 6 AEIH le yeyovevac: rò | yap a[v]eusévov || 


self-important theologians and poets, since they! are the ones who are 
especially praised by those who attack us, on the grounds we are 
setting forth views impious and disadvantageous to mankind. And 
I think | it would not be a useless labour in general nor a long one to 
display them as arch-enemies for all time in a choros.? And I appeal to 
those? concerned with accuracy under all circumstances not to raise 
any quibbles against me, in case | they find instances of names* which 
have been changed.‘ For owing to the multitude of editions, or more 
likely because of my anxiety that I should not appear to have spent 
much of my time on such matters, I cannot swear that what I say has 
not happened. | For that which has been allowed . . . 


' The theologians and the poets. 2 i.e. in toto, altogether as a group. 

Among my readers. * Of authors or titles cited. 5 Mistakenly. 

6 The criticism of poets and philosophers follows. Cf. Cicero, De nat. deor. 1. 25-41 
(philosophers), 1. 42-3 (poets). 


Philippson 2508 Schober:4567] Philippson: xai] Quaranta dro orov (= aóúvarov) Philippson 
2508-9 Gomperz 6 A€yw, sc. Tò rà óvópuara ¿ynÀAÀ dya, 2510 d[v]e«uévov Schober: ol Jnpevov 
N: á[pv]nuévov Quaranta: y[v£]nuévov Philippson 2510 adsequitur pars altera 
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2500 
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COMMENTARY 


THE organization of De pietate falls into six well-defined sections: 


Part 1 

(1) 1723 Arguments for the gods (cols. 1-25) 
(2) 723-1022 Observance of cult and ritual (cols. 26—36) 
(3) 1023-1701 Harms and benefits from gods (cols. 36—59) 


(4) 1702-2510 The origin of atheism and justice (cols. 60-86) 

Part 2 (see vol. ii) 

(s) Poets and mythographers (ii; Schober 1988, 77-110; Henrichs 
19724; 19754, etc.) 

(6) Philosophers (ii; Schober 1988, 111-16; Henrichs 
19744; 1975b, etc.) 


Sections 1-4, presented in this volume, are followed immediately by 
the criticism of poets cited by opponents (5), which is in turn followed 
by (6) the criticism of philosophers from Thales to Diogenes of Baby- 
lon. Philodemus himself refers to the parts (uépm, not books) of his 
discussion and its outline of organization (ò aipecic) at the end of the 
work (P Herc. 1428 col. 15,13-17 in Henrichs 1974a, 25). Sections 
I—4 and 5-6 are designated as De pietate, parts 1 and 2 respectively. The 
second part, in turn, has its own structure, reflected in Cic. De nat. deor. 
I. 42-3 and 25-41, as follows (cf. Schober 1988, 71-2): 


5. Criticism of the Poets and Mythographers 
(a) Poets' representation of the gods: cosmogonies, births, and battles 
(Schober 1988, 77—9) 
(b) Bodily weaknesses and improprieties of the gods (Schober 1988, 
79-94) 
(O Improprieties of the gods in interaction with humans (Schober 
1988, 94-104) 
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(d) (i) 'Euhemeristic' views that the gods were originally humans 
(ii) ‘accommodations’ (cuvoixewwcerc) of divinities to other divini- 
ties, elements, principles (Schober 1988, 104-10) 
6. Philosophers’ views on gods: Thales to Diogenes of Babylon (P Herc. 
1428) 
(a) Pre-Socratics to Peripatetics (Schober 1988, 111-16; Henrichs 
19756) 
(b) Stoics (Henrichs 19744) 


The treatise concludes with the criticism of the Stoics. The order of 
topics within each of the sections 1—4 is set forth in the commentary. 
At the beginning of the commentary on each of the four major 
sections I try to indicate, as far as can be ascertained, the breakdown 
and connection of arguments within each section. The division of the 
treatise into two main parts (sections 1—4 and 5-6) is based solely upon 
the structure and organization of material in the existing texts, and on 
the fact that the treatise was divided into two papyrus rolls at roughly 
this point. There is no certain evidence of a division into separate 
books (see Introd.). On the uépm or sequence of topics in the treatise 
see below, introd. to col. 17, and Introd. $ 3(4). 

In the commentary that follows I sketch out an approach to the 
constitution of the text and reconstruction of the argument or topic 
under discussion, with a particular view towards (1) its philosophical 
or historical importance, and (2) its interpretative significance for 
a reading of the work as a whole or of Epicurus' central doctrine on 
the subject. I then proceed to a line-by-line discussion of the text, 
especially textual and linguistic cruces as they have emerged in the 
editorial tradition and come to bear on the interpretation adopted or 
its alternatives. For the less crucial, though often uncertain aspects of 
the text, especially in the long stretches of shipwrecked text (apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vasto), the reader is referred to the apparatus criticus. 
In moving from column to column I try to give some indication in the 
commentary (at the end of the commentary on each column) of the 
principles which led to the placement of each column in the recon- 
structed order. 

The commentary is keyed by continuous lineation throughout for 
ease of reference; references by column-number are avoided as far as 
possible. Column divisions are indicated, and prefaced by introduc- 
tory discussions, since circumstances of preservation in this text make 
the individual column the textual unit initially faced by the editor. 
I have introduced new column numbers, reflecting the original order 
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of columns in the treatise. This numbering is consecutive and integral, 
so that col. 1 is the first extant column from the treatise: 1.e. for the 
sake of simplicity and in order to minimize confusion, I do not assign 
numbers to missing columns. ‘Fragment’ numbers in the apparatus 
criticus are those of the original Neapolitan numbering of the pieces. 
(For equivalences with these and the numeration of other editors see 
the concordances.) The order of columns presented in previous edi- 
tions was conjectural and, in part, reversed. The reconstruction of the 
present edition is presented and defended column by column as form- 
ing part of the editorial process and on the understanding that context 
provided by narrative sequence is essential to the process of interpre- 
tation and textual constitution. Each column occupies a single page, so 
that the main principle of reconstruction, based on the approximate 
alternation (in descending order) of columns from the 1077 and 1098 
halves of the roll may more clearly emerge. At the same time, it would 
be well to observe that the original column divisions have no the- 
matic or organizational importance. They might as well have been 
printed continuously, connected bottom to top where I have been 
able to join them. 


SECTION I: ARGUMENTS FOR THE GODS (1-723) 


In order to ‘mitigate a little of the disappointment that will be felt 
during an examination of the present work' (E. G. Turner on P Oxy. 
XXXI 2536 (1966), 17, Theon's commentary on Pindar, Pythians), it 
should be acknowledged that in this section Philodemus is compiling 
a catalogue of instances in which Epicurus and his friends could be 
shown to have produced arguments which implied a belief in the 
existence of gods. He is not, however, giving a systematic exposition of 
Epicurean theory on the subject. He is sometimes engaged in drawing 
out the theoretical implications of some of the arguments for the gods, 
or criticisms of Epicurean views. But this is not his primary objective 
(cf. ll. 689—94). His objective is rather to provide, from as many exam- 
ples as possible, a cumulative argument to the effect that allegations of 
impiety on the part of his opponents must be false. In this section this 
requires showing that Epicurus and his friends 'offered demonstra- 
tions, engaged those who made it impossible for gods to exist, and 
advanced proofs in discussions' (470-81). While some of the details are 
therefore covered by Philodemus in passing, it nevertheless emerges as 
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a result that a formal, systematic summary of the Epicurean theory of 
the gods, such as that set out by Velleius at Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 44-50 did 
not exist in De pietate. 

The order of entries suggests that Philodemus may have been se- 
lecting and excerpting from the works of the school as he composed: 
he took what he wanted or remembered from the Epicurean works he 
consulted and felt no obligation to copy it whole or verbatim or set it 
in context. Not only the works to which he responds, but also the 
Epicurean works he cites in evidence, are subject to a process of 
epitomizing and abstracting, much in the nature of learned comment- 
aries like Theon's. The resulting impression is that of a series of 
extracts of Epicurean works (cf. Turner on Theon, op. cit., p. 16, or the 
Berlin Didymus commentary on Demosthenes’ Philippics). An echo of 
the compilation style of De pietate may be glimpsed in Cic. De nat. 
deor., e.g. 1. 93 Epicurus et Metrodorus et Hermarchus contra Pythagoram 
Platonem Empedoclemque dixerunt (cf. below on 703-5). Philodemus' 
exegesis of these extracts is restricted to an abbreviated explanation of 
how the citation supports his argument, often unfortunately obscured 
by the state of the text. As elsewhere in the papyri from Herculaneum, 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish Philodemus' view from his 
report of his opponent's. Those who take a different view are often left 
unnamed, especially in this first, philosophical part of the treatise. 
Philodemus' references to their views constitute scholia-like lemmata 
which, taken together, may reflect the content and sequence and even 
some of the wording of the works to which Philodemus is responding 
(for an example see 1394-1425). 

Nevertheless there is a kind of progression of argument to be 
discerned in the newly reconstituted order of columns in the present 
edition, which I summarize as follows: Epicurus and his early follow- 
ers were attacked by opponents (the Stoic Ariston of Chios is named: 
ll. 1 and II) in particular for holding that all compounds must be 
subject to dissolution; if that is so, then gods cannot consist of bodies 
(48—50), 1f they are to be suitably imperishable. But everything in the 
Epicurean universe must consist of bodies, and it is thus alleged by the 
opponents that the two positions are incompatible; this objection is 
reported (34-51, 432-4), and met (95-104, 180—202, 320-37, 437-58) 
more than once. Metrodorus for instance held that some compounds 
could exist imperishably: namely, those made up of things not nu- 
merically distinct, i.e. probably as images (96-105). Epicurus himself 
held this view (189-201), and arrived at it by speculating (225-31) that 
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originally the first humans had held such conceptions of the gods as 
insusceptible to destruction, but later contaminated their conceptions 
with ideas foreign to divinity (232-70). Some people maintained the 
originally clear view of the gods, while many did not (296-3 18); but 
all people now regularly form ideas of gods out of images that can take 
on a kind of divine unperturbed existence (320-37). Such entities can 
be thought of as possessing perfect happiness for ever (350—60). The 
opponents of Epicurus faithfully represent his position, at least in so far 
as they acknowledge that he classed all things as bodies (458-65), 
including gods. Epicurus and his followers would not have offered 
proofs and other arguments for the existence of gods (467-81), if they 
had allowed the existence of the gods simply for reasons of social 
convention, as was alleged by their opponents. Such critics would have 
to assume that Epicurus put forth all his other doctrines insincerely as 
well (489—500). [In addition Epicurus criticized notorious atheists of 
the fifth century (Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias are named), whose 
Obscure interpretations of the names of the gods would have made it 
impossible for the traditional gods to exist as they are normally con- 
ceived (519-41). Epicurus and Hermarchus reported that Empedocles 
relied on natural connections in his poetry between language and cult 
and ritual (542-59). The early Epicureans deserve to be admired for 
their intentions with regard to the gods, not simply evaluated on the 
logic of their argumentation. For no one yet has produced irrefutable 
proofs for the gods' existence, except that all humans continue to 
worship them as existing, the Epicureans included (639-56) —a con- 
sideration which leads directly into the next section: Epicurean ob- 
servance of ritual and cult. 


Col. 1 (Pl. 7) 


I Ajeicre[v: presumably Ariston of Chios, pupil of the Stoic Zeno of 
Citium, who flourished around the middle of the third century sc. 
His floruit matches most closely that of Epicurus' younger contemporaries 
whom he appears from this passage to have attacked. (Ariston of Ceos is 
ruled out on chronological grounds; the only other plausible candidate is 
the later Ariston the younger Peripatetic with whom Philodemus engages at 
Rhet. i. 328,4-15; 360,4-15; 361; see further Dorandi in CPF vol. IX, 
p. 23.) From the fragmentary context can be gathered something of the 
grounds on which he attacked the Epicureans: not because they denied the 
divine to exist (as Philodemus is probably pointing out), but because they 
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denied the gods as conceived by many people, a point explicitly acknow- 
ledged at Ad Menoec. 123, echoed in Ariston's criticism reported here. The 
testimony is valuable because the Epicureans are usually supposed to have 
attracted little attention from the other Athenian philosophical schools of 
the fourth century (while in numerous instances the Epicureans can be seen 
to be explicitly attacking other schools, as e.g. Polyaenus, see below on 10- 
11). See further A. M. Ioppolo, Ariston di Chio e lo stoicismo antico (Elenchos, 

1; Naples, 1980), 249-52; Tepedino on Polyaenus fr. 30; Angeli 1993, 18. The 

last two take the Epicureans to be the subject of vroAaufavov|cw (8-9). The 

text requires a minor correction in l. 1, but the name seems likely in the light 
of what follows (10-11). Ariston was very likely attacked later in the treatise 

(see vol. ii) in the lost column before col. 1 of P Herc 1428 (Henrichs 1975b, 

95), preserved at Cic. De nat. deor. 1.37 (see below on 4). For Ariston of Chios 

in the Herculanensia see Philod. Ind. Stoic., P Herc. 1018, col. 10, 8-13 (= SVF 
1.39); col. 33,4 ff. (= SVF 1. 335). Against his presence in De poem. 5 (P Herc. 

1425 and 1538, col. 13, 28-21, 22) see M. Isnardi Parente, ‘Una poetica di 

incerto autore in Filodemo’, in Filologia e forme letterarie : Studi offerti a E Della 

Corte (Universita degli Studi di Urbino, 1987), v. 81-98; Dorandi in CPF vol. 

IX, p. 23, and in general on Aristo's thought: E. Asmis, The Poetic Theory 

of the Stoic Aristo“ „Apeiron, 23 (1990), 147-201. A work [Tpoc Ap[tcrwva 

by Metrodorus was posited by Körte 1890, 546 in P Herc. 1111 fr. 44,10 (the 

complete text is given below on 205-6), though the spacing of the disegno is 

against this (/7poc Ap[recror€An Crónert 1906, 24 n. 136; other names are 

possible: Aristippos, Aristonymos, Arcesilaos, Archelaos). Polyaenus in any 

case wrote against him (Il. 10-11). 

4 ]Pux[: what Metrodorus (perhaps in his work On Sensations, cf. Plut. 
Contra Epic. beat. 1087 D, fr. 6 Körte) could have said about the soul (presum- 
ably of humans) is a puzzle. The word was used in a theological context by 
Hermarchus (below, 1101). The process by which ideas about the gods 
become distorted for most people (7—9) takes place in the soul. Metrodorus 
wrote a work Ilep; ueyaAojvyiac (D.L. 10. 24). A better clue to the Epicu- 
rean debate with Ariston is provided by Velleius ap. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 37 (= 
SVF 1 Aristo fr. 378; cf. Min. Fel. Octav. 19. 3) qui (sc. Ariston) neque formam 
dei intellegi posse censeat neque in deis sensum esse dicat, dubitetque omnino deus 
animans necne sit, Ariston thinks the form of the deity cannot be compre- 
hended, and he denies the gods sensation, and in fact is uncertain whether 
god is a living being at all” (Cicero's report derives from the doxographical 
section of De Pietate;it would have fallen immediately before the beginning 
of the preserved sequence of continuous columns of P Herc. 1428,for which 
see Henrichs 1974a, 1975b, 95.) Ariston may have criticized Metrodorus' 
view that the gods were anthropomorphic and equipped with something 
like a human soul (the seat of sensation and a necessity for life—both of 
which Ariston denied the gods), since for this reason they, like humans, 
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ought to be subject to destruction and death, and in this respect unlike the 
gods credited by certain others (as stated in 7-8). 

7-9 A. Henrichs suggests to me that aAAouc elvai is predicative: that the 
gods are different’, rather than attributive: that other gods exist’ (the argu- 
ment is not about the existence of the gods but about their nature’). 

10 MloAvawoc év roic: it seems unusual that his Against Ariston extended 
to more than one book, not for lack of material or inclination (this is 
probably how the kathegemones busied themselves in the years following 
Epicurus' death), but because most of them declined (as did e.g. Polystratus) 
to attack their opponents by name, in part to avoid attracting undue atten- 
Hon and advertisement for them. 

II Apicrov[a: the disegno requires a minor alteration, but the correction 
is virtually certain. For parallels for the (possibly original) orthography 
Apicrova see MGrHert 108, 188-9. 

14 €ppatwv: Philippson's correction €(¥)p(y)atrwv, while making ex- 
cellent sense, seems palaeographically and mechanically implausible. 
Assuming the text is sound, Polyaenus may have intended é€ppara as 
a metaphor for foundations of belief in the gods or for the ‘limits’ or 
‘signposts’ of perception (cf. Lucr. 1.77 alte terminus haerens). L. A. Holford- 
Strevens points out to me that since the word used here is pua ‘prop’, ‘post’, 
‘pile’, ‘boundary marker’ (LSJ s. v.), not the divine name Rouge, we have no 
warrant for conceiving them as 'herms', the aniconic monuments dedicated 
to the god which often served as boundary markers and associated with acts 
of civic impiety in the historical tradition. Note however that later in the 
treatise (see vol. ii) Philodemus has no difficulty with Hermes being so 
represented —such representations having been traditionally ‘passed down’ 
and thus being in some sense fundamental (Schober 1988, 84): 


róv | [Š 'Ep]u ò ri rerpa|[yo» ]vov avo0ev a|paóe6cacw 0eo|pobvpev, kaitoi Tò 
| pev 7) yevrynOnvac | r?v nop» aro| rov 7) Tv epav | Ücrepóv rw duc ruxijcai THY 
Kaxilav éx$óevyew duvalrac, ro 9€ [olvgpo|raTovc e[icay]ew 0e|ovc ave0[ev] èx 
yelverzc vrepfoAac ecru oux ámoAedqdrmróvrwov aceBetac. | [dp] ovx Ou pev 
| [AJ]oc viðv Gro rov Ao] xat adpova xai al[0€]p«crov. xai ] % xai 
pirepw | xat $uiópaxyov eic|[] yayev kai xa80Aov | [ro.]o6rov olov oi cu | yev]écra- 
roi Jj]éyovl|[cw; 

And we observe that people have traditionally represented Hermes as rectangular 
(i.e. as a herm). And yet to be born with an odd shape, or suffer mutilation to any 
of one's parts later, need not involve any wickedness; but to represent the gods as 
most depraved right from their birth is a sign of those who lack nothing (i.e. are 
second to none) in their insurpassable impiety. Or does Homer not represent Ares, 
the son of Zeus, as foolish, lawless, murderous, a lover of strife and battle, and 
generally such a one as his closest relations disparage? 


15 Perhaps poc d:a[Aextexovc,a common title (Metrodorus wrote one: 
D.L. 10. 28), though one of course would have preferred to have the article. 
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29-30 Order of Columns. Missing before col. 1 cannot be more than ro columns and 
possibly as few as five (about 400 words), which contained a brief preface to the 
work, probably with an address to the reader or dedicatee, and an outline or 
summary of its parts, together with the beginning of the present section catalogu- 
ing Epicurean arguments for the gods. No two columns of cols. 1—7 can join with 
one another, for the reason that they all come from the same half cylinder of the 
broken papyrus roll (i.e. N 1098: see Introd. $ 2(¢)). Their adjoining columns were 
contained in the other half, which also contained the 24 columns recorded as the 
sequence N 1077, but is deficient beyond that point (the sequence N 1098 contains 
a total of 29 columns). After each of the extant cols. 1-6 is therefore a gap which 
alternates between one column (about 90 words) and two columns (about 180 
words). Col. 1 is most probably the earliest extant column from De pietate (apart 
from the sovrapposti still lying beneath it: see below) because it bears the highest 
number in the 1098 sequence (see Introd. & 200): the content of no other preserved 
column of De pietate requires or even suggests that it preceded this one in the 
present column in the original treatise. 

The papyrus of this column is extant as a scorza in Naples (Pl. 7; in addition we 
have the witness of the Neapolitan apograph). The text is only barely legible, though 
better in the lower half of the column. That the column was not destroyed after 
copying supports the hypothesis that this was the last (and lowest) layer of papyrus 
as the disegnatori worked through the broken half of the roll, from inside outward, 
that 1s, from the middle of the roll to the outside of the roll (the beginning of the 
treatise). The present column must have stood very close to the beginning of the roll. 
Examination of the scorza reveals at least five layers of sovrapposti underneath the one 
on which the present column is inscribed, but after consultation with experts in 
conservation these layers were deemed too fragile to attempt removal by any of the 
methods available at the present time. The last layer in this stack of congealed layers 
(scorze) is the outside layer of the roll containing the first part of De pietate. 

Also extant in Naples are 12 fragments catalogued under the inventory number 
1077. These were recently reexamined by Dorandi (1988a, 43-8; cf. Dorandi and 
Spinelli 1989, 12) who observes that that all but two had been mistakenly assigned 
to 1077 and actually belong to other known Herculaneum treatises (De rhet. 4 and 
De aviditate). Of the remaining two, one (fr. 11, Dorandi 1988a, 50 for the text) is 
extremely fragmentary and not, in my judgement, written in the same hand as 
P Herc. 1428 (though it exhibits some similarity in features, in particular its rotun- 
dity). The other (fr. 1 = 3) is written in a hand (Anonimo XVII in the description 
of Cavallo 1983) agreed by all parties to be different from the main hand of De 
pietate (Anonimo XII). Though the text of this fragment does not correspond to 
any known part of De pietate, and is written in an alien hand, Dorandi suggests that 
it may belong to the treatise, but from a different recension written by a different 
scribe. While I think this unlikely, and have shown above (Introd. S 2(d)) that the 
other two fragments thought by Dorandi to belong to the ‘riedizione’ of De Pietate 
were mistakently catalogued under the inventory numbers of known fragments of 
De pietate, but actually derive from a yet to be indentified ‘trattato etico’, I have 
nevertheless collated the fragment and made some headway on its text, which 
I present here in case it sheds light on the question. As already stated, the text does 
not form any part of De pietate (there is no apograph): 
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P Herc. 1077 fr. 1 (= 3) 
[.].ouov[ 


L. Ivan. [ 
[.Javapa[--- e.g. aa: 
9T««Ov ol 
s S.. cœſ 

oUx oÀcyac [--- d- 
Bpi xai ma.[ 

]/./ __ uur 
(cox Ge ca 


10 G. 4c d 
— Kycarv co! 
— 9a yàp dl 
ov uer U 
is eruay auf 


6oxoóv Aal 
[..] xe» . ed 
l. JS cA . I.] 20 
oo zl Iesel 
20 — Tepi gel ]co« 
par|.]vo[ Jl 
ue I. Jel 
margo 


On the basis of l. 17 ¿xop (the ‘blood’ of the gods, e.g. Hom. Il. 5. 340), now 
apparently perished in the papyrus, and l. 8 (uv@n7w) Dorandi suggests that the 
fragment may have come from the second part of the treatise, which criticized the 
poets’ representations of the gods. We can be certain that P Herc. 1077 contained no 
part of that section of the treatise. We now know that the fragment was mistakenly 
catalogued under that number, since a recent discovery of an extant papyrus frag- 
ment of 1077, the text of which was already known from the disegno (see the 
commentary on col. 45 and above, Introd. & 20d), (li)), proved beyond any doubt that 
the texts of 1077 which appear on the Neapolitan apographs were written in the 
same hand as the rest of the fragments of De pietate (i.e. that of P Herc. 1428, 
‘anonimo XII’), and so cannot be from a different recension written by a different 
scribe. See also Introd. $ 2(9). 


Col. 2 


An opponent undertakes to refute Epicurus' belief in gods by accept- 
ing certain premises in his classification of bodies as true, then isolates 
a contradiction internal to the basic division. The opponent is shown 
to be quoting Epicurus’ actual words (38 Aéyo)]v), then drawing out 
the implications. It would be interesting to know who the opponent 
was (if he were named, which is not certain). He must have been later 
than Epicurus himself. All the criticisms answered in 1-460 concern 
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the material constitution of the gods and in particular their place in 
the classification of bodies. In several instances Epicurus' earliest fol- 
lowers are said to have undertaken the task of defending Epicurus' 
views against these criticisms: 180-2 (Metrodorus), 12 (Polyaenus). 
Only in the last-named case is the name of the opponent (Ariston) 
preserved, but by the second century (the era of Philodemus' teacher 
Zeno), there must have been other opponents: the Stoic doxography 
in the second part of the treatise (see vol. ii; Henrichs 19742) runs 
down through Diogenes of Babylon and his pupil Apollodorus of 
Athens. 


32-4 The opening is almost entirely lost, but something like the follow- 
ing is possible: 0ec|[pmréov, éxet]vo 5’ adA[o|ywrarov '] Ae[y]ew, '(x) must 
be thought to be the case, but that other thing would be most unreasonable: 
namely, saying . . i.e. what would be most unreasonable would be to 
say . . . D. Delattre suggests to me: aA[o|ywrepov 7 r]o Al y Jew. 

36 xa]ra[A]e[im]ev: the verb xaraAecmo is common Hellenistic philo- 
sophical parlance in the sense of ‘allow (either explicitly or implicitly) to 
exist (or be the case)’, see 693-4; 361-2 (passive); 1047-8 xa]|raAeurréov 
(mistranslated by Sedley 1974, 91 ‘men must abandon’). Often used in 
connection with matters likely to be difficult or controversial or involving 
possible contradiction with other tenets, the term is often deployed when 
drawing out the negative implications of someone's views, as below at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 12,26-8 (vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 23) of the Stoics: ra Beta 
rovavta xa|[7]aAecmrovcw xat ye|[v] yra xac $Qapra. For other instances in 
Philodemus and esp. Epic. De nat. see Lex. Philod., Usener, Gloss. Epic., Arr.? 
Indice s.vv. Further on the semantics of caraei mei, anoàeinew (opp. avar- 
peiv) see Henrichs 19744, 30-1. 

37-41 rov c]oluárov rà | pev e[tv]a« c[uvx]pilcecc, ra A é£ àv ai cvr- 
|xptcecc Tem ómvra: is an exact quotation from Epic. Ad Herod. 40 (with elvai 
in reported speech for écr:). But the scholium on that passage says that ‘the 
exact same thing’ appeared in the MeyaAn ézoug and in books 1, 14, and 
15 of ITepi $úcecoc,so it is impossible to tell from which of these Philodemus 
(or the critic) is quoting. For Epicurus' classification of bodies, see Ad Herod. 
40. It is treated in further detail at 432-60, where ‘place’ (romoc, alternatively 
‘void’) is added to ‘bodies’ (35-6, 37-8 cwpara) and ‘compounds’ (40-1, 44 
cuvKpiceic), as here. Here, however, the critic has centred on the issue of how 
the gods can be materially constituted (composed of atoms, which are 
material) yet themselves be indestructible, without being an exception to 
the basic classification (either bodies or void). According to Epicurean 
atomic theory, all compounds are perishable. Though the text breaks off, it 
appears doubtful that Philodemus formulated his own response to the criti- 
cism. (He certainly does not claim that the gods constitute an exception to 
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the classification: see 443-60, where it is implied that they were included 
under the categories of bodies and compounds, just like people and horses.) 
Instead, in the following columns we get several responses by Metrodorus to 
this criticism. 

48-50 The opponent's conclusion is not that the gods for Epicurus must 
be without body, but that Epicurus' view on the existence of gods is incom- 
patible with his basic ontology: there is simply no room for the gods in 
Epicurus' classification of existing things. 

51 It is tempting to restore a form of Groupen, rather than either of the 
supplements proposed by Gomperz or Philippson; but the context 1s almost 
entirely lost. 


59-60 Order of Columns. This column must have been the next layer (upward and 
thus later in the treatise) after col. 1 in the 1098 sequence, since ll. 23-9 of that 
column (where they appear in their proper alignment with the left-hand margin of 
the column) were mistakenly copied first here as ll. 54-8. (The original lower 
portion of the present column must thus have been lost in process of scorzatura, see 
on 88.) In other words, when the disegnatore copied this column, ll. 54-8 were not 
actually on the same layer as the rest of the column (30-53), but on a sottoposto, that 
is actually written on the layer underneath that on which 30-53 were written, but 
easily mistaken for the same surface of writing and were therefore copied first as 
part of this column. When this column was peeled away they thus remained as the 
lower left-hand portion of col. 1, which lay underneath (i.e. 23-9), where they 
appear again in their proper alignment with the left margin of that column (a fact 
that can be asertained from the papyrus itself, which is extant: see on 29-30). Since 
for this reason no other column can have intervened, this column must have been 
(mistakenly) numbered as fr. 24, rather than 28, as might have been expected. The 
disegnatori were simply not always careful to maintain in their numbering of frag- 
ments the exact order in which they transcribed successive layers (see Introd. $ 2(c), 
(e)). At the same time the present reconstruction confirms that, within certain 
limits, the descending order of fragment-numbers (from highest to lowest) repre- 
sents roughly the original order of columns. When this kind of disordering in the 
descending sequence is discovered, as in the present case, it never extends beyond a 
range of 2-4 columns in either direction (ascending and descending). Cf. col. 18, 
where a similar disordering has occurred. 


Col. 3 


Building on the several continuous lines and an approach suggested by 
Usener (who thought this passage cited a text addressed to Epicurus’ 
learned slave Mys in a letter which has since disappeared from the 
Epicurean repertoire), enough can be recovered to reveal at least the 
topic under discussion, namely how the gods can survive eternally as 
material entities. 
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60 The accusative Mov is not an impossible reading, but it is hard to 
accommodate what follows it (Usener corrected to an[o; rather: -a«c[? 
duvar[ov?). Of the four fragments of the supposed letter [7poc Mv printed 
by Usener (frr. 152-5, including the present passage, all of them dependent 
on restorations in the Herculanensia), none appear in Arr.? after more 
circumspect examination of their papyri. Of Mys we know only that he was 
Epicurus’ dovAoc (Epicurus freed him in his will, D.L. Vitae 10. 21); that (like 
Epicurus' brothers) he took part in philosophical discussions (10. 10); and 
that Epicurus enjoined him to undertake study with him (so D.L. Vitae 10. 
3 on the authority of one Myronianus in a work called Ouoiot icropixoi 
xegfaAarot, Historical Parallels; cf. FHG iv/6. 455). 

63 ꝙnciv: apparently tucked in parenthetically. Otherwise, we must posit 
a clear colon-break after eucxomroúcu, taking doc: xwrÀ. as oratio obliqua 
governed by éncuv: he says that he thinks 

$ucw: it seems clear enough from the context that the nature in ques- 
tion is not nature in general but divine nature. rovrwy (sc. e) must be 
taken with dée, for it would require the article to be taken with mpayya- 
7 (64) which are here the normal sort of disturbances which assail mate- 
rially existing things, occasion dissolution of compounds etc. But $vcw 
without the article is difficult in the sense of 'nature' in general. It could be 
taken as denoting an indefinite ‘entity’ (for which sense of ducic see below 
on 231 and 321-3; cf. 125—6, 550). In this case rovrov should be a genitive 
of composition: an entity made up of these things’ (sc. zem dróp«v?). 

67-70 In view of the exiguous remains, the restorations should be con- 
sidered exempli gratia. 

68-9 Whether we restore dí]|Óco« or (]|Óco«c it is very likely that the 
subject of the lost infinitive in indirect discourse will have been the gods. 


88—9 Order of columns. This column and the next, although slightly out of (reverse, 
descending) order in the 1098 sequence, fall here because they can be seen to have 
lost their lower halves in the process of scorzatura. This will have exposed a lower 
layer visible to the disegnatore as a sovrapposto (viz. 548 = 23-9), and for this reason 
not copied here. I suppose this sovrapposto to be that already identified as 23-9 (also 
mistakenly copied as 54-8). This hypothesis is supported by coherence of their 
subject matter with the surrounding context. 


Col. 4 


89-95 The opening lines are intriguing but textually very difficult. 95- 
I05, however, cite an important point from Metrodorus, On Change, which 
is central for our knowledge of the Epicurean gods: although material 
compounds, they exist not as numerically distinct and individuated entities 
(as do most material objects), but ‘through similarity’ (90-1 ric o|[po«07]9- 
roc), i.e. by analogy in thought to numerically distinct and individuated 
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entities. The point is taken up and expounded at greater length at 209-18 
and 320-75. 

90-I The restoration seems secure, but it is difficult to decipher the 
syntax. duotorne ‘similarity’ is treated further in conjunction with how we 
form concepts of the gods below, 205-19 (esp. 218-19), 273-4, 320-37, 347- 
75 with commentary; 'Aétius', Plac. 1. 7 in Dox. Gr. 307 (quoted below on 
349) 

93 There is no reason to doubt the correction €[v]«Acce[v; the impossibil- 
ity of construing what precedes increases the likelihood of difficulty en- 
countered by the disegnatori in making out this passage and hence of 
miscopying. The relevance of the 'swerve' of atoms to the process of form- 
ing concepts of the gods lies in the province of psychology. Epicurus dis- 
cussed the two in conjunction in Tepi ducewe in books 25 and 35. See 
Sedley 1973, 1983a, 1989a. 

98 S:acroAnv: under discussion in the immediately preceding passage 
was the ‘distinction’, here said to have been made by Metrodorus in On 
Change, between two different modes of existing for material compounds: 
one vor apiOuov or one-to-one identity as in the case of most solid ob- 
jects (houses, cars, and the like), and the other kaĝ’ dH, ) ra or by virtue 
of the similarity or near (but not exact) identity of its constituent parts, 
which coalesce to give the impression of a distinct individuated whole (dis- 
cussed further 320-49). Into the latter category fall those images which 
make possible thoughts and concepts, such as my recollection of a house or 
a car in motion, including, by virtue of imagination, many things we have 
never ‘seen’ in the way we see houses and cars. In so far as they are made 
up of equally material etdwAa images given off by all solid objects, such 
purely ‘mental’ entities for Epicurus are just as material and as compound 
as all solid objects. Metrodorus’ claim was that only compounds of the 
latter sort could exist indestructibly; all compounds which exist xar’ apıb- 
pov (as well as most that exist ca 6uordrnra) must always, in the Epicu- 
rean view, be subject to destruction. The gods, the claim entails, must be 
compounds of the sort which exist c óporótņra. The point is cited to 
counter the critic's argument retailed at 34-50. For óiacroA) in the sense 
of ‘distinction’ see Epic. De nat. 28 fr. 31. 16.12 Arr? émalywy?) Tic ék rñc 
dtacroAne | yécyve[ 7]a« eic +aÀm0éc; cf. ibid. 14 fr. 29. 27.17 wa S[cacro- 
Aly vo[:.]jcgra«. Bücheler's zrocei|[rar] 94acr0A5v leaves the gap in l. 98 
a letter or two short. Dr Holford-Strevens contemplates a doubly prefixed 
form to fit. 

100-1 An infinitive is required, and cannot conceivably fall anywhere 
else before the syntax breaks at 105 «at. In any case the restoration proposed 
by Körte, Sci ech | cov] xpicev, ‘deorum concretionem', is not an accept- 
able expression, since the genitive with the term cdvxpicic (which can mean 
‘compound’ or ‘constitution’) always specifies a thing's component parts, 
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not the constituted entity considered in its totality. There may be some 
confusion in the Latin tradition on this point: so apparently Cic. De nat. 
deor. 1. 18 ex deorum concilio; 1. 49 infinita simillumarum imaginum series ex 
innumerabilibus indiviuis existat et ad deos adfluat; cf. Epic. Z KD 1 ouc 0€ xara 
oͤuoe lde ta €x THC CUVEXOUC érippüceoc TOV Opoiwy EldwAWY TL TO AUTO 
amorereAecuévovc (for the text, see on 212-13). 

101-2 [py soli á]pi8póv: the key to this entire passage, the supplement 
of the negative, was shrewdly discerned by Scott 1883, 236-7. As he noted, 
there is no reason why a c¥vKpicic rov kor aptOuov (Gomperz) should be 
imperishable, as 102-4 would entail without the supplement of the negative. 
All are by definition destructible (47). [un xa|v' a]p0pov not only fits the 
space on the apograph better, but seems now to be born out by 328-37 and 
350-3 (where see commentary). Korte 1890 (who in any case believed the 
Epicureans to be completely insincere in stating positive views about the 
gods) followed Gomperz's reading, and was forced to the hasty conclusion 
(p. $45) that the Epicureans were simply wrong and their opponents right. 
At best, he thought that 'facere non potuerunt [sc. Epicurei] quin ad tuen- 
dam deorum aeternitatem alteramutram sententiam arteficiose interpreta- 
rentur’. 

105 bJ. oaÀn0o[c: ‘honestly’, ‘frankly’: DS. 2. 32; Cic. Ad Q. Fr. 2. 
1 $(16). 5. 

116-17 Order of Columns. See on 88. 


Col. 5 


This fragment preserves an important argument (Philodemus ranks it 
as highest in his opponents’ estimation) for the belief that Epicurus 
denied the gods, and contains a rejoinder to it. Philodemus points out 
that while for the Epicureans the gods exist materially (136 [cwyare]- 
cov), they are not without their regularly conceived attributes: sensa- 
tion (138), pleasure (139), and a disposition (140). The discussion 
makes it clear that the central concern of this section was the gods' 
existing in bodily form. 


124 Very possibly [x]ar’ €v[voiav] (Philippson), ‘in conception’ (for the 
term, see HP 39 EF), an expression which in reference to the gods coheres 
well with the preceding column, especially if [uù kar’ a|peOudv (101-2) is to 
be taken as a reference to the gods' manner of existing in the form of 
compound images and mental events, i.e. how the gods may be thought of 
as existing. 

125-6 $0]lcw arv: presumably divine nature itself’. Following in 128 
and 129 are references to its endurance through time (dcapeévecv) and to 
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a position ‘accepted’ or ‘allowed’ (amoAeizecBat). For the meaning of $vcic 
see further on 63 and 231, where it means ‘entity’ (often in plural). 

130-1 roó]lro must have referred to the opponents’ objection, namely 
that a god consisting of bodily nature (136) could not exist. Hence the 
Epicureans are said to ‘eliminate the divine from existing things’ (mepiaip| etv 
ro] | Beto[v] é< rov [ov]|rwyv). For this expression, standard in Hellenistic 
theological parlance, see 521-3 with commentary. Here the Epicurean pro- 
vision of perception, pleasure, and an ethical disposition for the divine is 
supposed to disarm the objection. 

131 $ac: who these people are is not clear; presumably not Stoics, since 
they similarly held the gods to be of material constitution (see Plut. De 
comm. not. 1085 BC). Possibly they are Academics, but rexpnpcov (132) could 
have the implications of an appeal to public, non-philosophical views, since 
it often occurs in rhetorical contexts in the loose sense of ‘proof’ (Thuc. 2. 
39, Andoc. 4. 25). It is certainly not an Epicurean term, in view of the 
overwhelming preference for cnetov in Epicurean discussions of logic (e.g. 
Philod. De sign.). 

133 tweptatpfetv: Epicurus himself had used the term: De nat. 15 fr. 30. 
35. 3 Arr. = fr. 34 Millot, CErc 7 (1977), 32-3 vro]|Agdeo[c] v[e]pt tH TOU 
[9a ]d u] ovio óúcecuc ywópevo: | ep[«]acpe05cec0a« iH AAo. For the con- 
struction of Grape: and its compounds with ro @eiov ék row Ovrov as 
object, see below, $21-3 with commentary (Epic. De nat. 12 fr. 27. 2 Arr? 
with new readings) roic rò [0ecov e]|« r&v ovrov [àva:]|poocw. It is clear 
here that mepiaipeiv denotes an alleged implicit denial of the gods, an infer- 
ence on the part of critics, not an explicit position denying the gods formu- 
lated by Epicureans. Hence for Philodemus there is some argumentative 
value in mentioning his opponents’ inference, even if it implies some hostil- 
ity to the Epicurean position, and refuting it. As Philodemus says, this is the 
best the critics could do. 

137 For dnoieizeu (= xaraAetrew, see on 36), see esp. below (vol. ii): 
P Herc. 1088 fr. 10, 20-1 (vol. ii; Schober 1988, 84), P Herc. 1428 col. 10,9-13, 
18, 32 (Henrichs 19744, 20-1). Its antonym is avacpeiv (cf. 133 mepiaip| eiv, 
but zapaAeüreuw is to ‘neglect’, ignore’), Plut. Adv. Col. 11118 (fr. 368 Us.) 
«ai yàp THY Tpóvouav avaipwr (Colotes) evcéBeuav amoAÀcmety Aéye:. 

138 atcOnfcv: specifically said to be denied to the gods by Ariston: Cic. 
De nat. deor. 1. 37 (quoted above on 4), to whom Philodemus attributes 
criticism of the Epicureans (above, 1, 10-11). Corporeal sensation was regu- 
larly included as an attribute of the gods in Epicurean accounts as part of 
their thoroughgoing anthropocentrism. For this reason its explicit or in- 
ferred denial to the gods is often mentioned in the criticism of philosophers 
later in the treatise (see vol. ii) in P Herc. 1428; hence also Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 
26 nec sensum omnino (Anaxagoras), 28 neque sensum (Parmenides), 29 quem 
sensum habere potest (Diogenes of Apollonia), 30 careat enim sensu necesse est 
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(Plato). At P Herc. 1428 col. 13,17-22 (Henrichs 1974a, 24) Philodemus 
complains that the divinities of the Stoics have about as much sensation as 
'sandbanks or thistle-down.’ 

I41-2 xalta rà évvorjuara: in accordance with (existing) conceptions’ 
(for the term, see HPh 17C, 30 passim), i.e. those of ordinary people (as con- 
trasted with evvorat, see on 124). 


144-5 Order of Columns. In general I follow the principle (Introd. §2(¢) that, 
where there are no physical or contextual indications to the contrary, the descending 
order of fragments in 1098 (later interleaved with those of 1077) represents the 
original order of columns in the papyrus roll. Thus the present column (fr. 28) falls 
next after col. 1 (fr. 29), allowing for the interpolation of (the misnumbered) cols. 2— 
4 (frr. 27, 24, 26). In general this column coheres in subject matter with cols. 
1—5, namely how the gods can exist as bodies, with the added allegation that this 
would be tantamount to a denial of their existence. 


Col. 6 


The matter of this column must have concerned how we conceptual- 
ize the lifestyles (1 50-1, 161) of the gods, particularly in defence of the 
point that they are like our own (152) in some respects, with the 
exception that the gods are invulnerable to destruction (145). 


150-1 S:Jlairac: these are almost certainly those of the gods, as they are 
said to be ‘indestructible’ (145). Philodemus treated the matter at consider- 
able length and more sytematically in De dis 3. The treatment here must have 
been summary by comparison. 

159-60 roòc dévalSiLovt[ac: possibly Stoics, but judged from De dis 3, 
Philodemus was in particular exercised by Carneades attacks on this point, as 
known from Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 139-93 (see esp. 140, 182, 190-2). 

161 ĝiafirac: since these may also be the lifestyles of the gods, Philipp- 
son's restoration d:a[trac Nuov is open to doubt; perhaps dca[irac aùr®v 
should stand. It would make little sense for the critics to be attacking the 
lifestyles of humans, as similar as they may be held to be to those of the gods. 

162 dd ru dc xapac (or ñóovac) | | aroreAov[cac (Philippson) may 
well be right. 

163-4 Bullbécke ` often said of Epicurus, e.g. at Philod. Rhet. i. 121,28. 

165 ¿v tôt NM. I]: Philippson proposed év rox N[eoxAei, one of Epicu- 
rus' three brothers (the others were Chaeredemus and Aristobulus), all of 
whom studied with him (D.L. 10. 3 citing Philodemus' Syntaxis of Philo- 
sophers; Neocles was also the name of their father, himself a schoolmaster: 
Cic. ND 1. 72, DL. 10. 4, Obbink 19954, 191 n. 9). No letter to Neocles is 
known. Epicurus did write one to Aristobulus (frr. 44-5 Arr). But this 
cannot in fact be a citation of a letter To Neocles. Although Philodemus 
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commonly quotes Epicurus' letters with the recipient/addressee named in 
the dative (for an example see below, 798—9), for the titles of letters (often in 
the formula év rax «7A.) the form IIpòc plus accusative is used. Thus év ro 
N|eoxAet (Philippson's supplement) means in the Neocles', i. e. a title like the 
Timocrates (in at least three books: D.L. 10. 28) or the Kapveickov Gi, ee 
preserved on papyrus from Herculaneum (for which see the edition of 
Capasso 1988). On books titled after the names of men and women (not as 
recipients of the epistle), see Usener 1887,95 and Capasso 1988, 37-53, esp. 
104 n. 123. Thus Epicurus wrote a Xatpéónpoc and an ApicrófBovAoc (D.L. 
10. 27, 28). Diogenes (10. 28) also lists a title NeoxAne m poc Gepicrav. It is 
tempting to attribute the present passage, such as it is, to that work, here 
cited entitled simply the Neocles, to match the other two books called after 
Epicurus’ other two brothers, but by Diogenes in the familiar double titula- 
ture of the Hellenistic period: e.g. Paidpoc (ij) zept uge, Pius (aut) de pace. 
Alternatively, if N[ (which appears clearly on the apograph) could be as- 
sumed a miswriting of the disegnatore for TI (not a common mistake), then 
we could have a citation of the sort év rox iI ep de, which would better 
suit the technical context here. 

169—70 Instead of ev]|cra0éc, which would entail a reference to the 
division of pleasures (here enjoyed by the gods) as at Plut. Contra Ep. beat. 
1089D (Epic. fr. 22.3 Arr.) ro yap evcraÜéc capkóc cardcryua, we should 
rather expect here à]|cra0éc, or rather ov« a]|cra0éc, in reference to the 
continuous streams of images of the gods creating the impression of a stable 
(not unstable) compound. (For the term see further De ira col. 8, 3 34 
xilyncecc àcra0eic.) The process is described in greater detail at 320-37, 
where see 336 uhu] acra0e[c. This must be the case if 171 vm is part of 
a discussion of images of the gods received in dreams during sleep, for which 
see Clay 1980, 342-65; Asmis 1981, 138-45; cf. also 290 below. 


172-3 Order of Columns. See on 144. 


Col. 7 


Philodemus undertakes to defend the Epicureans on the charge of im- 
piety by citing two passages of Metrodorus and Epicurus concerning 
the imperishability of divine nature. Both are part of arguments as to 
how the gods can exist as material compounds, yet be indestructible. 


176 The nominative ávócto: cannot designate the Epicureans (in view of 
177 Hac); rather, it must be in apposition with the subject of xa]rarvyxa- 
vov|[cw, and thus likewise the subject of the infinitive in a result clause. 

177-8 «i pr | [copdjapev nfacwv: Philippson took z[ácw (Scott) to be 
"wohl den Glaubensvorstellungen der Menge'. And though this at first 
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sounds at odds with the readiness of the Epicureans to claim that their beliefs 
about the gods were in accord with popular opinion and their commitment 
to arguments from consensus omnium (see e.g. below, 1133-4, 1344-53, etc.), 
on other occasions they made no pretence about how far their beliefs 
differed from those of many people, as Ad Menoec. 123 (attacked e.g. above, 
7-9) shows (Obbink 19925). 

180-1 Myrpól[wpoc] ruyxaver: Metrodorus is cited as providing sup- 
port to Epicurus’ position on this point (179 éxeiv]ox, or perhaps rovr]ox); 
the exact verb cannot be recovered with certainty, but there are no strong 
objections to Diels's eic|[épwv ( beisteuernd'). Not only is Philippson's 
restored negation of this statement ruled out on papyrological grounds (his 
supplements in 180-1 being far too long), but to suppose that Philodemus 
bothered to cite Metrodorus (and cite him twice) in specific works as having 
failed to provide support to Epicurus' position on this point is simply mis- 
guided. Besides, Metrodorus has already been cited positively to this effect 
(95-105) and it is possible that more of the unidentified citations in cols. 
1—7 derive from him. 

182 mapo,]rñceoc (Scott): ‘a way out’, he gets ‘off the hook’ i.e. of the 
dilemma sketched out at 35-50, namely that the gods cannot be both 
material compounds and at the same time imperishable. According to Phi- 
lodemus, Metrodorus ‘gets off’ by making the distinctions which follow. 
With the expression cf. 366-7 7a|pa(irn)réov. Diels's ric On| rice in the 
sense of ‘inquiry’ is not impossible, occupying virtually the same space, 
though in this case we should have expected soetcfo plus the accusative. 

185-9 What Metrodorus said was that every material compound is in 
fact perishable. The individual materially compound images which make it 
possible to conceptualize the gods are constantly undergoing dissolution 
and destruction. According to Metrodorus only 'that which has no share of 
the void endures lastingly'. This refers of course in the first instance to 
simple bodies or atoms (see 42 and esp. 45—6, they are 0ta«ovox), but here it 
must also be taken to refer to the gods as conceived cab óououórn Ta and ‘not 
as numerically distinct’ (101-4 and see esp. 320-37). Philippson was simply 
wrong to say that this trägt... so wenig zur Lehre Epikurs von dem Wesen 
der Gotter bei’. The highly relevant implication of Metrodorus' statement is 
that the gods, like atoms, can be themselves materially based entities which 
are invulnerable to destruction, for the reason that the process of conceptu- 
alizing them is facilitated by constantly dissipating compounds, namely the 
succession of images which make thought possible. 

189-90 For Epicurus’ treatise [Jepi Geo see on 753-4, also cited below, 
1255—62 (very probably at 382-3). 

190-4 Philippson's reconstruction of this section, followed rather closely 
in Arr.? (with the substitution of several alternatives from Philippson's 1918 
attempt), is vitiated by over-restoration at line-ends, in a column in which 
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almost all line-ends are in fact preserved. We are thus in a better than usual 
position to Judge line-lengths. What Epicurus said 1s clear within broad 
limits. (The construction of oratio obliqua with the neuter article and parti- 
ciple is common in Epicurus' works and Philodemus himself uses it.) Ac- 
cepting a minor correction in 191 (rn cg, though I could not rule out 
e.g. THe yevec|ec) and rejecting Philippson's ungrammatical restoration dc- 
i[raĝuýr]yv (see on 191-2), we are in a position to utilize an advance gained 
from a new textual reading in 193. Gomperz mistakenly read cul Jw[, which 
Philippson supplemented as cu[v]w[vvpov (a word never used by Epicurus; 
and its sense here is strange: why should the existent be 'synonymous' with 
anything?). But the original disegno reveals here a space of at least two letters 
(co[..]o[ ), for which the supplement cv[uó]w[vov immediately suggests 
itself, à word often used by Epicurus, as e.g. in the well-known expression 
cupgwvov roic $awopévow (see Usener, Gloss. Epic. s. v.). What this was 
‘consistent’ or ‘harmonious’ with was not zë 0eía«] (Arr.?, which requires 
understanding $vcic over again from 191 in quite a different sense — a diffi- 
cult manœuvre, nor Philippson’s 8’ avr] (a characteristic case of trying to 
make the passage say too much), but rather some equivalent dative (I suggest 
e.g. rw Beton ‘compatible with divinity’; a|d0apcía: with its indestructibility’ 
exceeds the available space). Thus the whole passage will have read: rò un | 
[rz cle V a[d]c|[Qavouév]nv cdyxp[t|cev €xov] cv[nó]w[vov | 7 beiw, 
‘(According to Epicurus in On Gods) that which does not have in its nature 
a sensitive constitution is consistent with (its) divinity” The “thing which 
does not have a sensitive constitution’ will be the ‘the divine’ as conceptual- 
ized in the process described at 320-37 (where see commentary). Note that 
Epicurus does not say that this cuyxpicic of the gods (here the process 
whereby they are conceptualized through materially compound images) is 
imperishable, only that it is not sensitive, y) . . . a[t]c|[Óavopév] ny (i. e. in the 
way normal percipients are), and that this is not incompatible with its being 
divine (vel sim.: the dative must be restored). 

191-2 a[i]cl[avopuév]nv: not passive, although anything divine would 
necessarily be constituted in such a way as to be imperceptible by the 
normal means in which we notice numerically distinct, individuated enti- 
ties. For this notion in Epicurean theology see e.g. Demetrius of Laconia, De 
dis, col. 22,4-5 Renna ĝia rovro yap ov|0€v aicOnrov a0ava|rov. Philippson's 
restoration ac|[raĝuńýr]nv cannot stand: the Herculaneum papyri do not 
exhibit any compound adjectives in the positive degree with separate femi- 
nine forms (MGrHerc 181). Philippson's other suggestions are too short for 
the available space and require violent changes to the apograph, which 
exhibits a small space between a and c at the end of 191 (with c at line-end), 
and 6—7 letters missing at the beginning of 192. 

194-201 In this section I have followed the lead of a key restoration 
by Gomperz (in 195-6), though the concept for the larger syntactical 
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construction was an insight of Philippson, whose restorations I have cor- 
rected at several points. 

194-6 Note that ro un rhc | [$Ucewc ov | perexou|[cyc plus genitive is an 
exact parallel to Metrodorus statements at 185—6 and 190-3, a strong argu- 
ment for the syntactical soundness of the reconstruction. ueréyeuw ‘to have 
a share in’ does occur elsewhere in Epicurus’ writings (De nat. 28 fr. 31. 12,11 
Arr.?) though Philodemus, who uses it rather more frequently, may be 
paraphrasing here. 

I97-8 ua|[Aaxiíac (Philippson) is not in all respects satisfactory, but I have 
despaired of a suitable alternative (perhaps ua[prvpiac?). Philodemus uses 
the term padaxia at De mus. 30,7. 14. 70A |Aác, however, is an easy change (A 
mistaken for A), and lends some plausibility to at least the syntax of the 
reconstruction. 

199 *j 6«ia dok: see on 1098-9 for parallels." The divine nature’ refers 
unambiguously to ‘divinity’, i.e. god: cf. 231 and see Plut. Adu Col. 1112 for 
Epicurus' habit of referring to a thing as that thing's nature. 


202-3 Order of Columns. See on 144. 


Col. 8 


The means by which humans form concepts of the gods are treated at 
further length. Some of the points made earlier in the treatise regard- 
ing imperishable entities are corroborated by further citation from the 
works of Epicurus, in particular from his book On Holiness. The 
author then adduces Epicurus' view expressed in On Nature 12 that the 
earliest humans (nparo: àvOpwrrot) formed conceptions of at least one 
type of imperishable entities (ġúce:c). The view that the earliest hu- 
mans already did so substantiates the enduring, regular nature of this 
process through time, and hence its reliability. 


204-5 tralpaAecitrecBai: ‘to neglect, ignore’ (cf. on 36), here deponent, 
completed by an infinitive, as at De oec. col. 16,29. Following a suggestion 
of Dr Holford-Strevens's I take eiĝévaı as complementary to avay|xaiwy 
(rather than to zapaAecrecÜa:). 

206—7 Nepi óciórngl roc GAAO BuBAiov: here dM BUBA cannot mean 
‘another (i.e. second) book’ of the work Tepi óciór roc (also cited at 362- 
4, 1263—77), for we know that work consisted of a single book: D.L. ro. 27; 
cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 123: liber de sanctitate. Most likely Philodemus means 
‘having written a different book [i.e. different from the book, probably [epi 
Geo which he has just cited at I. 190, namely], On Holiness’, though it is not 
entirely impossible that he means 'another book about holiness', or even 
‘a book On Holiness as well’ De apart from Philodemus' present work on the 
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same subject). This form of citation is unique and unusual, a fact which 
suggests that this is the first citation of Tepi òciòryroc in the treatise. The 
other citations of et óc.órmrToc in De pietate and elsewhere in the Hercula- 
nensia (see below), and most Epicurean works cited in in De pietate (except 
letters) follow the usual formula év rox (sc. BuBAtox ze Tepi «7A. (The first 
citation of ITepi óúcecoc, for which see on 225-7, is similarly a unique form 
of citation, which is at least consistent with this also being the first citation 
of [Tept óc.órmroc in the treatise.) 

At De nat. deor. 1. 115 Cicero makes Cotta say at etiam de sanctitate, de pietate 
adversus deos libros scripsit Epicurus, and that reading these books you would 
think you were listening to pontifices maximi. It is remotely possible that this 
preserves a reference to more than one book by Epicurus about holiness or 
piety. Usener 1887, 100 assumed the existence of two distinct works by 
Epicurus (a view not accepted by subsequent editors): (1) the attested Teo 
octdrnroc, to which he assigned the present passage, and (2) an otherwise 
unattested epi evceBeiac. This conclusion he reached by comparing the 
definitions given at Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 116: est enim pietas iustitia adversum 
deos . . . sanctitas autem est scientia colendorum deorum, with the definitions at 
D.L. 7. 119 elvai re zm eUcéBeiav émucrimumv Oewv Üepareíac; Sext. Emp. Adv. 
Math. 9. 123 écri yap evcéBera ëmtczgun Dec Qepametac; ibid. 9. 124 7 
oͤctoryc, Suxatocuvn Tıc oUca Tpoc Ücovc, a correlation which suggests that 
sanctitas = evcéBera and pietas = óc.órmc. (For the derivation of these Stoic 
definitions, from Zeno via Diogenes of Babylon, see Schofield 1983, 31-58; 
for other definitions of piety and holiness, see Pease 1955, $06—7, Obbink 
1992b, esp. 210-16). But Cicero's use of the singular liber de sanctitate at 1. 123, 
suggests that at least in that passage he intended sanctitas to stand for óc.órmc 
(for we know from the list of Epicurus' works given by Diogenes Laertius 
that Epicurus’ Hep ociórgroc was in one book). And in any case J. C. 
Bolkestein, "Occoc en evceBrjc (Amsterdam, 1936), 210 considers these terms, 
as well as the Latin words sanctitas and pietas, more or less synonymous and 
interchangeable. It seems highly unlikely, if Epicurus wrote a work [epi 
euceBetac, that we should not hear of it, all the more so since Philodemus' 
teacher Zeno wrote a well-known one, on which Philodemus drew (see 
Introd. & 2(h)). [epi evceBeiac is probably the title of the present work (see 
Introd. $ 3(d)), but that would not preclude Philodemus' implying here that 
it was concerned with óc.ór7mc, especially if the two terms were more or less 
synonymous. Epicurus of course like Philodemus did write a epi deb]; but 
judged from the citations of its content in De pietate, and from Philodemus' 
work by this title, it was probably more technical than the work Ten 
oc.órnToc. Given the fluidity of ancient book-titles (see Obbink 19884, 
433 n. 27; id. in CPF vol. 1* (Florence, 1989), 106—9) it is not surprising 
that there may have been some confusion over the exact form of titles of 
books (cf. below on 703-5). But it would be very odd, to say the least, if 
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Philodemus meant ‘a different book about holiness by Epicurus' (i.e. other 
than the epi óc.órmroc), that he would in that case not simply cite this 
work by the title under which it circulated; if it went under the title Hepi 
Oc.órmrToc but was in fact a another book’, we should expect to find it cited 
as the second book of the attested Tepi óc.órmroc. 

If epi óc.órmroc is taken here at 206-7 as the title of Epicurus’ book, or 
at any rate a citation of the attested ei óc.órmroc, then this is the earliest 
notice of that work. The title next appears (paired with a book Tepi 0ecv) 
in the list of Epicurus' books at DLL. 10. 27 (cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 115 and 
123 on which see above, both perhaps derivative solely from these citations 
in De pietate) and at Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1102c, where the same two 
works are also cited in the same order. Philodemus will cite from it again (in 
the standard form év ro ITept xrA.: 362-4, 1263-77, at least in the pre- 
served portions of the treatise, always in close proximity to a citation of 
Epicurus’ Tepi de: 189—90, (probably) 382-3, 1255-62 (were they com- 
panion volumes ?). Philodemus may have had the book in front of him, and 
certainly had its text in mind. There is otherwise no trace of a copy at 
Herculaneum, but the work was undoubtedly known to the Epicurean 
circle at Naples, for it is also cited by Philodemus in De dis 3 fr. 6,4 (= Epic. 
fr. 19.1 Arr?) ev rox Ilepi [0|có]rgToc amo$awopévov rò 0eio]v. pyre 
| [capxt]vov elvale sol" àvaAoyéíav [éx]ov re | Ich nep] geetro (on 
which see Arrighetti 1958, 83 ff.; id. 1961, 112-21), and Cicero (De nat. deor. 
I. 115, 123) intended his readers to hear of it. The other surviving citation is 
in P Herc. 1111 fr. 44,1715 (Epic. fr. 41 Us., 19. 5 Arr?), a fragment of 
otherwise unedited doxography of uncertain authorship (new text pre- 
pared on the basis of the sole witness, the Neapolitan apograph; the papyrus 
itself no longer exists): 


Onc l...... €ricTo- 
Ane kav [rox IIepꝭ ò 
cid rA T [oc Kav rox 
óc Oexá [To Kat rox 

e rpeccka[uOexáTo 
Iepꝭ $úc[ecoc xav rox 
TpoTo|t xat rpirox 
Tipoxp[are: Kai ék 
twv Mnt[podwpov ot- 

10 ov ev [rox Tode rov 
Ev0vopo[va xàv rox 
IIpoc ‘Ap[icroréAny, 
padricta [ôe Epuap- 
xoc [€]v r[oic Àeyoné- 

T vo '"Epi[cr«xoic éxei- 
vyv éx[vi0erac yvwunr. 
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N 1111 fr. 44 (Crónert 1906, 24 n. 136,69 n. 338; 1898, $93; Körte 1890, 546 = Metrodorus fr. 14, Epic. 
fr. 41 Us., 19. 5 Arr.?, Longo 1988a, 47; Angeli 1988a, 294; 1993, 16) $ cf. N 1111 fr. 45,4 
rpeccxa[ 6 IIepi Sc ſ ec Cronert: TIEPICYN[ N 7-8 mpwrw[t xai rpirw) | Tiysoxp(d- 
rei dubitanter Angeli 1993, 16 n. 72, cf. 15 n. 64 coll. DL. 10. 28 Tipokpáryc Epicuri in libris tribus: 
Tporo[« rov nepi) | Tigokp[árovc Us.: mpwrwfi rov Ilpoc] | Tipoxp[drg Crönert, Arr? 
12 Hpòc Ap[tcrordAny Crónert 1906, 124: Ap[icrwva Korte 14 corr. Crónert: KWC N 


The grouping of lepi óc.órmroc in this list with On Nature 12 and 13 is 
striking, since the latter two books also dealt at least in part with theological 
matters (see on 225, $23-4, 1050), and because the next citation in the 
present column comes from On Nature 12 (225—7). On the text of P Her. 
I III fr. 44 see further Angeli 1988, 294, who outlines the similarities be- 
tween this list and the catalogue of Epicurean works in Diogenes Laertius, 
the latter possibly dependent on Philodemus' Syntaxis of Philosophers. 

207 BuBAiov: for the orthography of this word see E. Puglia, ‘BeBAiov 
e BuBiiov in Filodemo', CEN 16 (1986), 119-21, who demonstrates that 
while the forms BiBAoc and B:BAiov are found in the Herculaneum papyri of 
Epicurus’ epi óúcecoc (all rolls produced at Athens?), the works of Philo- 
demus and Demetrius Lacon exhibit exclusively the forms BuBAoc and 
BuBAiov. Cf. Capasso 1981, who also has a useful discussion of the different 
terms for ‘book’, ‘treatise’, ‘commentary’, etc. in the papyri. 

208-9 S:acaldet: a characteristic word in Philodemus for introducing 
exegesis of texts (cf. 1058—9). Although this verb usually takes an accusative 
(or genitive) direct object (sometimes an articular infinitive), at. Rhet. i. 
114,15 it introduces indirect discourse with or: and at De lib. dicendi 8b,9 
with the infinitive, as here (215 mpocayopeve[cÜa). 

209-19 A brief summary of the doctrine that uniquely existing, indi- 
viduated entities can be formed from the coalescence of similar as well as 
identical elements (hereafter referred to as the ‘doctrine of unities’). The 
view is alluded to in a citation from Metrodorus at 100-4 and expounded at 
greater length at 320-75. Epicurus’ clarification (208-9 d:aca|gez) consists in 
the following: existents are conventionally termed ‘unities’ when they 
(1) exist indestructibly, like atoms, or (2) come into perfection of formation 
continuously as one and the same entity. Such unities can be formed (as in 
the case of ordinary solid objects) from identical elements, or, in the case of 
some mental entities formed from images, from similar entities, i.e. images. 
See further below on 320-75, and the comparanda cited by Philippson 1918, 
377. 

209-10 rò pt) pdvov ålþðáprwc, GAAG «[at etc.: cf. Metrodorus fr. 12 
Korte, cited by Philodemus above, 102-4 ov uóv[ov | a$]0aprov, dd [xa 
bear, where the antecedent is cov]xprcew rov [um Kalr’ alpcOucv. There 
the 'things which do not exist according to numerical identity' correspond 
to 'unities formed from similar things (218-19 ra[c 8’ éx rov] | ópoiwv) in 
the present passage. What is missing here is the specification that in this case 
the resulting entity must be a concept, formed out of images, and not an 
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ordinary solid object, a ‘unity’ formed from identical things (216-17 rac éx 
Leo o0vrov] | rov a(v)ro[v). This hypothesis is confirmed in the fuller 
exposition of the doctrine at 323-4 (rov [ec]6[«|Ao lu). 

21I xa]rà cuvréAe[tav: ‘in perfection’,‘perfectly. For cvvréAe«a see Rhet. 
ii. 86,18 rt] wy reAwy cvvreAeiac; De poem. S. 13,5 appoviay 7 cuv|[réAeca]y; cf. 
Plat. Leg. 905 B rou rrávrwv apéàciav Üecov, ot etdwe abr Thy cuvréAeiav, 
Gan Troré TQ) mavti ÉvuáAAeras. The verb cvvreAeiv (cf. 217-18) is used of 
material formation commonly in Epicurus, usually in the middle. Lucretius’ 
description of atomic natures at 1. 609-12 HPh 9c should be compared for 
its terminology: 


sunt igitur solida primordia (= croixe a) simplicitate (= évormc) 

quae minimis stipata cohaerent partibus arte 

non ex ullorum conventu conciliata (= cure) 

sed magis aeterna (= ĝıarwvioc) pollentia simplicitate 

So [since there are inseparable parts] the primary particles are of a solid unity 
for they cohere together in a dense conglomeration of minimal parts 

not put together out of a union of those parts 

but rather prevailing in everlasting unity. 


Here the description is of primary bodies per se. But the same description of 
their existing eternally as *unities' also appears as applied to the gods in the 
present and related passages. The gods are composed materially of a con- 
figuration of bodies, yet like atoms maintain their existence eternally. On 
conciliata see further Lucr. 1. 575. 

212 @[v] xai rau[vóv: cf. Aristot. Metaph. 4. 4, 1015712 709 Kat OÀeoc 
maca oucia $Ucic Aéyerat, 1014523 év ĝe Toic cuumedukócw ec Tt Ev TO AUTO 

. , Ó Torei üvri TOU aTrTEcBat cupmEeduKévat Kat elvai Ev kara, TO CUVEXEC Kal 
mocov, dd py xarà TO Touv; Philod. De dis 3 col. 10, 1618 esp. ro 
yeyevvnuévov oUx €v Kat TaUTOV kor àpiÜuóv mpoc TOY aiwva, and see the 
discussions of Philippson 1918, 378-80 and Woodward 1989, 40-2. 

212-13 cuvlexó[c: cf. Aristotle Met. 4.4 1014°23 (quoted in previous 
note) è& xarà TO cuvexéc. The fact that such entities are perceived exist 
‘continuously’, i. e. the fact that they are continually perceived over time (e.g. 
all human history) with such great regularity, qualifies them for the status of 
evt c, 'unities','uniquely individuated entities’. For parallels in Epicurus 
see Usener, Gloss. Ep. s.v. cuvéyew. Things formed cuvexwe stand in contra- 
distinction to natural formations xar’ dpi u at De ira col. 30, 15-18 (see 
Indelli’s note ad loc.) In this connection should be compared the 
Z KD I (ro paxdapiov kat üóÜaprov ovre avrO mpaypara exer ovre GAAw 
MAPEXEL, WCTE OUTE Opyaic oUre xdpici cuvéxerav. év achevei yap mâv TO 
rotobrov, That which is blessed and imperishable neither suffers nor inflicts 
trouble, and therefore is affected neither by anger nor by favour. For all such 
things are the marks of weakness’), which glosses this passage as follows: 
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év d Moic òè nci zoue coc Adyw Üewpn rovc, oc év kar’ àpiÜuov Udectwrac, oUc 
Ôe card opuoeidecay €x THC cuvexoUc Emippicewe rov Opoiwy ei0dAÀov ént TO AUTO 
d morere Ach o (Kühn, -wv codd.), dvÜpwrmoeióeic. 

In other works he [Epicurus] says that the gods are seen by reason, some numeri- 
cally distinct, others with formal unity, resulting from a continuous influx of similar 
images to the same place, and human in form. 


(On the constitution of the text see the remarks of Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. 
dmroreAeiv, and further below on 325-6 and 370.) For the distinction drawn 
in car àpiüuóv .. kaĝ’ opoeidecav between numerical identity and formal 
identity cf. Galen Meth. med. 10.135, Simplicius, In Aristot. De caelo 310,5 ff. A 
summary of views and bibliography on the history and interpretation of Z 
KD I can be found in Lemke 1973, 60-6; Mansfeld 1993. 

It may be added to the discussion that the division ovc pev . . . ovc dé, that 
Is between numerical identity and formal identity, is directly reflected in De 
pietate at 216—19, 329-32, and 356-8, where évórq7Tec éx rv avTOv = oÚc uév 
car aptOuov vdecrwrac in the scholium, and similarly évórgrec éx Tov 
Gpoiwy = oUc 0€ card opoeidecay etc. As a result it is clear that ovc uev Kar’ 
ap.Quov should not be emended or negatived with Gassendi (cf. J. P. Elder, 
AJP 77 (1956), 82-4). It is true that for Epicurus (contrary to what the 
scholium seems to allow) nó god should exist xar’ d piu, since all xar’ 
ápiÜuóv compounds are perishable (see 100-3). (And this would seem to 
follow for a divine sage like Epicurus, as it does for divinized rulers.) The 
parallel divisions made in De pietate (cited above) distinctly suggest that the 
entire scholium has mistakenly equated deo with er c, instead of mak- 
ing the former a subclass of the latter (not all €vornrec are divine or neces- 
sarily imperishable, see 349-54) —an easy confusion. It is also possible that 
the scholium refers to Epicurean passages that discussed the combinatory 
role played by solid objects (like stars, statues, humans, and sages) that exist 
car apiOuov, or more specifically the role played by images of these, in the 
formation c dueceidecav of gods, for which see below on 329-32, 348. 

213-14 xa’ dé]lpeA[iav: in sermone familiari,'in common usage’, = xara 
T?» cuvnecav, though it perplexes how Epicurus could have said that any- 
thing was called in common usage’ by as technical a designation as €vornc 
‘unity. Perhaps a less technical term should be restored in 214; but Epicurus 
may simply have meant that it is conventional in speech to refer to such 
entities as though they were évdrnrec, ‘unified entities.” Cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 
67, Philod. Rhet. i. 288,13, Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 1. 1, LSJ, Usener, Gloss. 
Epic. s.v., Colotes Adu Lys. Plat. col. 2 (Crönert 1906, 164; P Herc. 208) 
àA]Aa unv Ñ ye Kii mràvrov Nuar opt|Aia Hv 7[n]petv rovc $[0]óy|yov[c] 
caſr]d rò év[a]pyéc, | [ov] 16 9o£aCópevóv | y’ éx[e]ivo xat odxi ó o[9|Tó]c 
éi ycilv. In other words, we conventionally speak of as single, individuated 
entities both things which are truly imperishable, as well as things that have 
a kind of imperishability because they endure in more or less the same form 
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continuously. Gods, it will be suggested, may be of the latter sort, whereas 
atoms and void are of the former. The point of adding c d niA¹ν is to 
imply, by a kind of argument from consensus omnium, that there is something 
veridical about both classes being called ‘unities’. Though the two classes 
may be distinguished in philosophical inquiry, the gods as the Epicureans 
think of them have as much claim to individual existence as ordinary 
physical objects, and as much claim to existing permanently as the funda- 
mental entities of nature. 

214 [évorgrac] = simplicitas (Lucr. 1. 609-12). See the discussion of 
Philippson 1921, 376-80; Woodward 1989, 40-2; and below on 349. 

217-19 Here rac uév . . . éx TOv avTov and rac 8’ éx rv òd ol both 
refer to the formation of 'unities', except the latter, those formed éx ray 
op otov, have the capability (though not necessity) of existing ‘continuously 
as one and the same thing as specified in 209-13. Whereas the former, those 
formed ék ràv avrov, are presumably ordinary objects and are thus quite 
perishable. See further below on 349 ff. 

217 ad) rav: it is possible that the scribe intended to write arov since 
the demonstrative and reflexive pronoun are sometimes written in this 
fashion in later Greek and in papyri, including the Herculanensia 
(e.g. Philod. Rhet. i. 213,21): see MGrHer 126. Sometimes the upsilon is 
squeezed in above the line in correction, as at 813 r]a v Trsv. In 217 the letters 
of ar«v are spaced rather widely, and a suprascript upsilon would be easily 
missed by the copyist. 

217-18 awore}lAcicOat: for the terminology and parallels see below on 
359, 370, cf. 1029-30. 

224-5 drove r ai: what is asserted or by whom cannot be known 
for certain since the preceding lines are entirely missing; but the term is 
common in reference to the exposition of philosophical views: it is merely 
‘to declare one's opinion’, as at 1353-8 oi roAAo|[t] | voutLovrec ace|Beic rovc 
ovrwe ire o Dewy amo$awo|uévovc xoAaCov|cw, ‘the many, regarding as im- 
pious those who pronounce in this way about the gods, punish them' 
(Socrates is adduced as an example); 1097-8 (Polyaenus) ; Epic. De nat. 14 fr. 
29. 23,5 ot rav[ta] | àvo$óawópnevo. The break in the syntax before «àv 
should be regarded as provisional. D. Delattre points out to me-that we need 
not presume a sentence break after àmodaíverai, if we restore e.g. robro Š 
a|mopaive|r[ac and ncac in 228: he asserts this also in On Nature, saying 
that.. For «av in mid-sentence see above, 208, cf. 523, 1888. «av occurs 
at the beginning of a sentence in De pietate, but usually in correlation with 
a following particle, as at 1066—8. 

225-7 Kay root Suldexar[w)e Nepi o[o]lc[e]o[c: Epicurus’ magnum opus 
is cited here by the full form of the title plus the book-number; in all other 
extant citations of Tepi ducewe in De pietate, the work is cited by the 
book-number alone (e.g. 523-4), and the title Zepi púcewc must be sup- 
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plied. No other work cited in De pietate is treated in this way (cf. Tepi 
6c.oTyToc cited in this column at 206, but in full form also at 362-4 and 
1266—7; so also in the citations of Epicurus’ JTepi Qewv). This manner of 
citing Epicurus’ epi $Ucewc by book number alone may be parallelled in 
part at P Herc. 998 fr. 12 (Polyaenus fr. 27 Tepedino; cf. CErc 17 (1987), 79) 
à]moó«ó0va|«] xpery[prov | rT]wv a659Aov, we [eAey]ev é[v] | tHe A «ai ó (sc. 
ypadj. Tepi óúcecoc). xai mapa IIoAvaivon | Š” év ran Hepi ópow róvóe 
cuv|[ (authorship and work unknown, apparently a de anima, partly doxo- 
graphical). The preceding (or following?) fragment 11 in P Herc. 998 con- 
tains the citation év ro B «at A (= Epic. De nat. 32 Arr.?, with pp. 624, 709). 
Cf. P Herc. 558 fr. 11,2 (Crónert 1975, 149; MGrHerc 199-200) év To 
€|«xa|:]óe|[«aàrox«. In these cases epi púcewc was written out in full at 
the first citation, and cited by book alone thereafter (though we do not 
know if this convention continued throughout the work, with citations of 
other works intervening, as in De pietate). This convention is not exampled 
elsewhere in the Herculanensia, in which there are in any case embarrass- 
ingly few citations of Epicurus' most important work, even though mul- 
tiple, relatively old copies of it (second century Bc) were found at 
Herculaneum. As it stands, 7 out of the 10 citations of Tepi óúcecoc in the 
Herculanensia come exclusively from De pietate. Apart from these, and 
P Herc. 998 (just cited), there is only De nat. 4 fr. 25 Arr? from Philod. De 
morte inc. lib. at P Herc. 807 fr. 6 (the title written out in full: za | & 
zlezépzo Ilepi $v[ceoc), together with the mention of Epicurus’ lepi 
$iceuwc 12 and 13 in the list of works in the anonymous P Herc. 1111 fr. 44 
(quoted above on 205-6), where the title also appears in the full form. This 
lack of attention in the books from Herculaneum to Epicurus' most im- 
portant work is an oddity for which I can unfortunately suggest no expla- 
nation. (Nor have any copies of the books cited been recovered from 
Herculaneum. We know that within De nat. Epicurus made cross-reference 
to other books by book number alone: De nat. inc. lib. fr. 36. 24,4-5 Arr.? év 
thle] mpw|ry[c] ypaév[t] etpn|raf[c].) In any case, what made Philodemus 
(who cites frequently from Epicurus' letters) an Epicurean in Italy in the 
first century BC was not the number of times he could declare his depend- 
ence on the master's most important work (a point on which he may be 
contrasted with Lucretius): De pietate stands virtually alone in even being 
aware of it. See also Capasso 1987, 40-50. 

The most important ramification of this for the reconstruction of De 
pietate is that the appearance of the full form of the title Tepi ducewc here 
at 225—7 demonstrates that this was in fact the first citation from Epicurus' 
I epi pucewc in the treatise. Therefore the present column must have pre- 
ceded the other citations of epi $vceox (all of them by book number 
alone: see 523-4, 1050-1, 1055—6, 1888-9, very likely also 1078, 1088, cf. 
1787-8 with commentary) in the original order of columns, as it did not in 
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all previous editions. (Philippson, for example, simply assumed that the full 
title epi óúcecoc was in each of these cases lost in a preceding lacuna.) 

For the date of composition and publication of Jeer $ócewc 12 see on 
$23-4. Something of the content of book 12 can be gathered from 519-41 
(cf. 1050-4), P Herc. 1428 col. 15,1-8 (vol. ñ; Henrichs 19744, 25), Epic. Ad 
Herod. 73—7, Ad Pyth. 93-8, Lucr. 5. $71 ff., 1161 ff., Cic. De nat. deor. 1.62—4, 
117ff., Z Epic. Ad Herod. 74, Z Ad Pyth. 96—all known or admitted to be 
closely dependent on Epicurus' account of mankind's cultural develop- 
ment in De nat. 12. It is also cited (together with Hep dicewc 13 and 
Epicurus’ Hepꝭ óoc.órmroc) in P Herc. 1111 fr. 44, quoted above on 205-6. It 
has been overlooked that Diog. Oen. frr. 16-20 Smith, esp. fr. 16, which deal 
with the gods and atheism, immediately following as they do on the ac- 
count of the origin of language in human history in fr. 12 Smith (Smith, 
CQ? 22 (1972), 160), must have also derived from book 12 of Epicurus' 
ITepi púcewc. Individually these sources give widely differing impressions 
of the character of the book: the scholiasts of an astronomical account, 
Lucretius of an anthropological one, Diogenes of an attack on scepticism 
(from Colotes?), Philodemus of a defence of Epicurus' positive views on 
the existence of gods and an attack on non-believers (see below, 519-30 
with commentary). The focus of the present citation was identifiably an- 
thropological, though Philodemus uses it to apologetic ends. Probably all 
these elements were present to varying degrees in the book, which treated 
in general the origins of civilization. For the index atheorum contained in 
I epi púcewc and cited by Philodemus see below on 523-4: if the present 
citation of Tepi ġúcewc 12 is combined with that one, it looks very likely 
that the criticisms of Prodicus, Critias, and possibly Diagoras and the rest, 
came in the context of a critique of their anthropological views (i.e. how 
men first came to believe in and worship the gods). In Tepi ducewe 13 
(cited below, 1050-4) Epicurus turned to treat the correct attitude to be 
adopted toward the gods. 

225-31 The first men (mpo o: av@pwrror), having received images of the 
gods in dreams (cf. 171, 290), came to believe that they existed and so 
formed an understanding of divine nature. As noted above (p. 6 n, 1), this 
fragmentary account can be supplemented from Sext. Emp. Adu math. 9. 25 
(Epic. fr. 356 Us.), which records that according to Epicurus people origi- 
nally derived the conception of god from presentations received in sleep 
(e Tv xarà ee UTvovc $avracióv oieTat rovc avOpwrrouc €vvouav écma- 
xévat Geo), and quotes Epicurus’ explanation: ‘For when great images of 
human shape impressed them during sleep, they supposed that some such 
gods of human shape really existed’ (ueyaAwy yap eidwAwy, Se, kai av- 
Üpwrouópdwv Kata Toc vTvovc mpocrumrTÓvTov UméAaBov Kai Taic dàn- 
Geiarc vrrápxew Twac ToLOvVTOUC eo àvÜpwmroyuópdoovc); cf. 9. 43 (like 9. 25 
a standard account of concept formation) and Lucr. 5. 1168. Sextus' report 
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should not be taken to imply that, in Epicurus' view, divine nature did not 
in some sense really exist (vrápyew) ]; and the present citation from Teo 
$Uceoc 12 corroborates this: the earliest humans formed ideas through 
natural processes of concept formation and reflection of independently 
existing divine entities, and in this respect they were not in error, on the 
Epicurean view. The point of reconstructing the earliest human thinking 
on the gods for Epicurus was probably to stress the regularity and consistency 
of the way in which people have always formed conceptions of gods: the 
same process has been going on since earliest times and continues to do so, 
thus guaranteeing that the process must be to some extent a reliable one, 
having a sound, causal origin in natural processes of analogical reasoning 
and the deliverances of sense perception; cf. 416-22: understanding per- 
ception that can be grasped by corporeal sensation (raparcOncer capx[i]|- 
vo), which they also knew to be derived from a physical entity (ole 
pv||cewc)’. False accretions to the correct understanding of divine nature 
can be accounted for by positing subsequent stages of increasing contam- 
ination of human thinking about gods (232-89). The ‘duration’ of the 
Epicureans ‘imperishable’ gods is also probably conterminous with human 
conceptualization of them (see below on 336-7). Of considerable impor- 
tance for our understanding of Epicurus’ reconstruction of human history 
is the discovery, yielded by recovery of the original order of columns, that 
(1) the discussion of early humans’ views on gods constituted a digression 
in Philodemus’ defence of Epicurus: i.e. the historical development of 
belief in the gods was treated by Philodemus (and perhaps also by Epi- 
curus) in order to illustrate or clarify the doctrine of unities (discussed at 
the beginning of this column) and the account of their formation xf 
ouo¢etdecav; and (2) this clarification of the doctrine of 'unities', provided 
by Epicurus' discussion of early prehistory, consisted in explaining how 
early mankind had originally formed ideas of the gods. In other words, 
Philodemus' reference to the first human beings forming concepts of im- 
mortal beings makes it almost certain that the contrast between 'sames and 
similars' just above at 216-19 is a contrast between images from sames and 
similars (i.e. images that for Epicurus combine in complex ways to form 
our ideas). 

229 v[on]pa a: it is not certain whether Epicurus will have guaranteed 
to the earliest humans a necessarily correct rpoAnyuc of the gods, or merely 
something approaching it (vónua concept, dea, more general than €vvo:a): 
so Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 43 anticipationem quandam deorum, and cf. Kleve 1963, 
99 with n. 6. As noted above (p. 7), he will have effectively denied the 
pre-anthropomorphic stage of thinking about the gods that Theophrastus 
had assigned to early humans: Theophr. De piet. F 548A Fortenbaugh ap. 
Porph. De abst. 2. 5; cf. Reiche 1971, 331 n. 50; Bernays 1866; Obbink 19886, 


272-95. 
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(rd €)§w: this line has clearly suffered corruption. Lines 217-31 exhibit 
an extraordinarily higher than usual number of discrepancies among the 
apographs. Here as often in De pietate the original papyrus does not survive 
to confirm or correct their readings. We could regard the half-line |unraéw 
as a sottoposto or sovrapposto, and restore 229-31 as ém«[vonpara Aag ]|Bávew 
aó0aprov | ducewv. However, the absence of articles in the resulting phrase 
raises suspicions, and there are no indications that the offending sequence of 
letters was written on an upper or lower layer, which would be unusual 
(though of course not for that reason impossible) in this transcription. I have 
therefore ventured a palaeographical explanation for the letters as trans- 
mitted, by supplying (row €) before éw (assuming a haplography from the 
long, high top horizontal stroke of T to that of =). This makes it possible to 
take Zo as adverbial modifier with ad@aprwv dceov (sc. ovrov). The 
earliest humans formed conceptions of externally existing imperishable 
entities, i.e. they thought of them as existing independently and imperish- 
ably and formed an idea of them analogously to the way in which they 
formed conceptions of ordinary external objects (viz. through images). 

€£o (= €é£o0ev) should not be taken here as evidence that Epicurus 
thought that for early humans the gods existed as something other than their 
ideas of them (as though ééw stressed the external existence of the gods, as 
separate from human thinking) for the following reasons: (1) the informa- 
tion processed by humans to form all concepts comes from without, in the 
form of «ioca: cf. the Epicurean definition of a 7póAnJuc given at D.L. 10. 
33 as ‘the memory of a frequent appearance from the outside’ rovrécri 
uvýunņ ToU rod €£o0ev havevroc; (2) the gods are in any case on the 
Epicurean view always to be thought of as existing 'externally', apart from 
our world. It may be said in addition that, however the text is restored, it can 
be taken for certain that Epicurus in On Nature 12 discussed how early 
humans formed ideas of ‘imperishable entities’. There is no evidence in De 
pietate that Epicurus discussed the gods' manner of existing apart from 
anyone's idea of them. 

230 Ba(Ovewv: for the orthography see MGrHerc 246 with n. 3. The 
expression eic or éni voruara Baivew, in the sense to form an understanding 
of something’, is well exampled: see 766-8 e[i]c | €xivotav avc (sc. púcewc 
ToU elo) BaóiLovra; Epic. De nat. 28 fr. 3 1. 21,16—17 Arr.“ ov Badiei|[r Jac 
eni TO. pevar; Plat. Leg. 793 B Baivew €xroc ToU kaAov; Resp. 380 D éxBai- 
vew thc €avTou idéac. There will be little difference in sense if we contrive 
a way of reading (A De here; but the text as printed is palaeographic- 
ally closer to the paradosis (see above on 229). 

230-1 adOapruv | þúcewv: ‘imperishable entities.” Plut. Adv. Col. 1112 
EF complains about Epicurus' habit of referring to a thing as that thing's 
nature, saying that when Epicurus says 'the nature of existing things is atoms 
and void’ (fr. 76 Us. 149 p. 494 Arr? 7) ræv óvrov $c c, rd écrit Kat 
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zémocl, it is impossible to tell if he means that ‘nature’ exists distinct from 
existing things, or whether he simply means that atoms and void are the 
(only) existing things, and that he habitually used the expression 'the nature 
of void’ for'void', and ‘the nature of the universe’, but in reality meaning not 
that there were two different things, void and the 'nature of void', the two 
differing only in manner of speaking (cf. Epic. fr. 29. 5 Arr? where 'air's 
nature’ = air). Plutarch’s criticism is superficial, for in Epicurus’ usage $vcic 
denotes a thing the way it is, as opposed to its qualities and relations (cup- 
mro ara, cuuBeBnkóra, cucracreic), so that ‘a thing’s nature is what it is, as 
opposed to what merely happens to be true of it only by virtue of its relation 
to something else (Annas 1989, 149). For ¢ucic in the sense of ‘entity’, see 
below, 1098-9 (Polyaenus) 7[7v] | Beien $vcw, also at Epic. De nat. 2 fr. 24. 
48,7, 17-18 Arr.?; Ad Pyth. 92, 113; Vat. Sent. 24; cf. above, 63, 104. For the 
plural in the sense of ‘entities’ see De nat. 2 frr. 24.49,4—9 Arr? (where etdwAa 
are said to be éúcetc: they are “full of void’); Ad Herod. 40, 48, 68, 71; below, 
322-3 with commentary there. The point here is that already the poro 
dvôpwro in the Epicurean view came to realize that there were imperish- 
ably existing realia. The point is fundamental for establishing, for example, 
that even for those of us with a now defective conception of divinity, the 
true view can be recovered through philosophical inquiry. 


231-2 Order of Columns. This is fr. 19 in the sequence N 1077. Some slight disor- 
dering of the last three columns copied by the disegnatori is apparent, since the 
chronologically progressive content of 1077 frr. 20 and 21 (the last in the 1077 
series) must follow the introduction of the views of early humans in this column. 
For this kind of disordering see on 59. In the present column the unique form of 
citation at 206—7 nepi óc.órm|Toc GAAo BuBAiov seems to be the first citation of that 
book by Epicurus in the treatise (so also the unique citation of Tepi ducewe by the 
full form of its title in 225-7:see on 206—7). These considerations confirm the early 
placement of this column on independent grounds, both codicological and contex- 
tual: it thus falls suitably before the other citations of Epicurus’ ITepi óciórroc (see 
362-4, 208—9). The present column cannot, however, join with the following 
column (9), since that column also comes from the 1077 sequence, and links with 
its own following column (10), which also comes from the 1077 sequence. The 
present reconstruction presumes that in no instance were three columns sufficiently 
preserved on any one layer of papyrus from either half of the broken roll to have 
merited transcription by the disegnatori (with the exception of O 1077 fr. 1, the first 
layer transcribed); there are a few cases of two columns appearing on the same layer 
(e.g. cols. 9710) but copied by the disegnatori as separate columns. Thus (at least) one 
column from the 1098 sequence will have been lost between cols. 8 and 9. 


Col. 9 


These two columns continue the discussion of early civilization intro- 
duced in the preceding column (with the loss of perhaps one column). 
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Conceiving the gods as external divine entities, early humans formed 
views of them as imperishable (230-1) and so insusceptible to harm. 
The present column went on to describe the stage in which this 
conception became distorted. First the gods came to be thought of as 
subject to disturbance like other organisms. Following closely upon 
this was the fear of death, similarly experienced by all animals and so 
mistakenly attributed to gods as well. In yet a third stage, the constant 
association of the understanding of divinity with ritual events like 
processions and sacrifices led to the attribution of such human charac- 
teristics as gratitude and favour to the gods. Between this account 
(from Epicurus’ Jeer @vcewe ) and Lucretius’ version in De rerum 
natura 5. 1168—93 there are numerous affinities. 


232-3 dd Hero eic rv | [BAGJBn[v: cf. Philod. De dis 3 fr. 81,1; De 
morte col. 34,11; Marcus Antoninus 11. 18; below, 268—70 ro mpoc TI y 
à|dAve[v py] 99x[T] [xoc] | exo[v (where, however, see commentary), 
with which cf. De lib. dicendi 17a, 9; De ira col. 38,7; at Plut. De malign. Herod. 
864 C ovx adnxrov has the different, more literal meaning not unbitten','not 
unmaligned'. 

233-4 kaGicravis[o: the subject here must be early humans. (The im- 
perfect tense is a stylistic feature typical in ancient accounts of the history of 
mankind: cf. 305, 306, 308, 317, and in the account of cultural history below: 
1203, 1206, 2159, 2162, 2172, 2181, though both the aorist and historical 
present tenses occur in conjunction.) They 'initiated no quarrel', either 
some people against others, or perhaps against the view of the gods as 
imperishable. Could the specific point at issue (missing in the intervening 
lost column) have been the attribution to the gods of the characteristics of 
human form: body, voice, etc.? If so, at this stage early humans still regarded 
the gods as insusceptible to harm, and so 'initiated no dispute' on the 
question. 

234 &aAoyicuóv: ‘discussion’, or ‘dispute’, here apparently on the sub- 
ject of the gods. It was his óuaAoyicuotc with Idomeneus, for example, that 
were a source of great joy for Epicurus on his deathbed (D.L. 10. 22). For the 
term in the sense of ‘discussion’ see Epic. Ad Pyth. 84; Philod. De dis 1 col. 
15,21; P Herc. 1251 (col. 9,12, referring to arguments over goods derived 
from the gods. 

234-5 Fri | 8€: the particle, marking the succession from one stage of 
development to another, suggests a chronological account of cultural his- 
tory (cf. 265-6 ovóe | yap ër 1193-4 é[mo]|uévwc; cf. 1202 rara [ö 
érop ]évoc). éri 9é need not begin a new sentence, but may simply intro- 
duce a new part of a period, as it does for example at Epic. Ad Pyth. 116; in 
KD 10 and 11 it introduces additional considerations leading to the intro- 
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duction of false belief. Here it introduces an additional consideration (the 
role of analogical thinking) about the earlest stage in human history, de- 
scribed at 225-31. The role played by analogy in concept formation is 
often stressed in Epicurean accounts (see e.g. Philod. De sign., passim). By 
analogy with humans, the other animals are thought of as subject to vari- 
ous kinds of disturbance. The point is that early humans generalized this to 
the point where even the gods, originally vonuara of adaptor $vceic, 
were thought to be subject to such disturbance: 6 @edc is explicitly stipu- 
lated to be an ‘animal’, £oov, in Epicurean accounts (e.g. Epic. KD 1; Ad 
Menoec. 123). 

235-8 ómép rod undd |... écre[pn]8l[5]lvau: ‘on account of (or: 
concerning) the fact that not even the other animals had been deprived of 
the analogy of disturbance’, i.e. of analogously being subject to disturbance. 
The fact that all humans are subject to, for example, the fear of death was 
extended to, or not withheld from (un crepijcai even other animals, the first 
step towards regarding the gods as destructible and placable. Such an 
analogy is erroneous in the case of gods; for they are af@apror (230). Cf. 
Philod. De dis 3 fr. 13,275 raya 9€ ai) dua rode Evapyeijac ón[A]óraTov ore 
tc apGapciac croxalcauévovc c[tlepncat rnc evdatmoviac av|[Tovc] cre- 
pyTéov. 

238 rapáyparoc: only here in Philodemus; cf. Eurip. HF 1091 (cf. 907 
in lyrics); Dion. Hal. 8. 52, and compare tapaypoc. The normal prose word 
(especially in but not restricted to ethical contexts) is rapay7, as below, 
2237-41 oux éAárTovoc alvadéxovrat rapa|xyac 77rep ei kar’ di nep- 
eBaA|Aovro roravraic; De ira col. 26,16, 42,10 and 4; De dis 1 col. 5, 12, 11,20, 
19,27; De dis 3 col. 12,13; fr. 43,6. The scribe originally wrote mpayparoc 
here, then thought better of it and corrected to rapayparoc by writing TA 
in the space above TT. The original reading 7payyaroc might well have been 
defended on the basis of KD 1 ovre aŭro mpaypara ẽxei obre aÀÀo mapéxet 
(cf. below, 531), though rapayya (probably Epicurus’ word) here makes the 
point rather more strongly. For abstract formations in -ya, for which the 
Epicureans had a penchant, see Norden 1958, i. 123; céuvwpa at Epic. Ad 
Herod. 1. 123, EOxy. II 215 col. 1,30, below, 902-3 (where see commentary), 
975, 1022. 

239 roòbro: the reference may be to rapayparoc (238): on this point 
about their being subject to disturbance' (in which case we should punctu- 
ate after rapdyparoc). The disturbance caused by the anticipation of death 
or destruction was combined with the pure conceptions of gods, resulting in 
a deterioration of the original entities. On the Epicurean view (e.g. KD 
1) both the divine, and humans’ idea of the divine, must be free of all 
disturbance. 

256-60 ol np | [rod] . . . eic | rv 8iávotav mpocl[évar: for the ex- 
pression used of concept-formation with verbs of motion, see the parallels 
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listed above on 230; literally: because of their reaching their understanding’, 
‘because they formed their idea', i.e. of death in association with processions 
and sacrifices, they came to believe that gods would obligingly bother 
themselves to remove the threat of death from humans in response to their 
prayers. But such a response would be unworthy of a god's indestructibility 
and complete happiness (see 261—70). We have already had one reason for 
the abandonment of the original idea of indestructible beings introduced by 
vrép above at 235. The presence of a third ò ep at 285 suggests that this 
column is linked with the following one: a list of causes for humankind's 
abandonment of the idea of imperishable divinities. 

260-1 Toà [0]aváll[rou: cf. 240-1. Death was the principal rdpaypa 
(238) leading to the corruption of early humans' notions of imperishable 
beings (230-1). Cf. also 285-8. The resulting picture would be as follows: 
early humans, frightened by death, seek reprieve from extinction from 
beings traditionally recognized and celebrated on religious occasions as 
being immune to destruction. Expecting the imperishable natures to make 
them similarly imperishable, humans succeed only in increasing the mortal- 
ity rate among the gods. 


260-1 Order of Columns. See below on 289. 


Col. 10 


261 vpocrpé[v]era[t: 7pocrpémecÜac = to turn towards’, often towards a 
god as suppliant, i.e.'approach with prayer','supplicate' (LSJ), but the occur- 
rences are almost all poetic. I think here the sense must be that things 
unworthy of divinity were 'made a matter of reverence or worship' (cf. Plat. 
Leg. 866 B). In later prose it can mean 'revere','celebrate', with an accusative 
object: Plut. Cleom. 39; Adv. Col. 1117A; Ael. NA 15. 21. The word is not 
attested for Epicurus. Philodemus uses it twice, once at Rhet. ii. 74,3 in 
misquotation of Pindar (fr. 43 S.-M., who adopt the better-attested poche 
pov) and again Rhet. ii. 94,10, where the meaning may be simply ‘apply to’. 
If so here, the meaning could be: “things unworthy (of divinity etc.) are 
applied, added’ (i.e. to the understanding of death, eic | rhv diavorav . . . rod 
[0]ava||[rov 259-61). This assumes that mpocrpémerac is passive; but an 
active and transitive use of the deponent with avaéia as direct object and 
a mpwroc auwépe Nc as subject cannot be ruled out. 

262 ává£ia is a familiar locution; with the gentive, e.g. De vit. col. 8,10. 
Philippson's zravjavagca (mistranslated by Arr.?:'del tutto degni .. . come 
loro propria’) would be a hapax legomenon. 

262-3 ric v[olo]upévnc àá$8a(p)cta[c: i. e. the attribution of such qual- 
ities was contrary to characteristics of divinity as originally conceived by the 
earliest humans (see 227-3 1). Cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 77 (above on 231-2). This 
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is a pretty clear reference to the vouara aó0aáprov ducewv of early humans 
at 227-31. It was up to them to maintain the gods’ ad@apcia and uakapiórnc 
in their thinking. 

264 travreAdc is clearly the reading of the best witness, N!, but impos- 
sible to construe after xai. The apograph shows wc, together with ĝe below 
it at the end of the following line (which appears syntactically sound), both 
written off the edge of the fragment as originally drawn by the disegnatore. If 
the reading is right, the ending -«c may have been corrupt already in the 
papryus, and I have accordingly corrected to the genitive in agreement with 
paxapt|[o]rntoc. 

265-6 o98€ | yap ën: the temporal expression indicates the transition to 
a new stage in the history of culture; so also 234, 1193-4 €[710]|wévwe, 1202 
rara [Š érou]évwc with see commentary; later in the treatise (see vol. ii) 
at P Herc. 1428 col. 3, 8-9 u[e]va 9€ raûra (Henrichs 19744, 14). See e.g. 
Norden 1923, 370-7; Henrichs 19756, 117 with n. 86:‘series of words which 
express progression in time are a conventional stylistic device in ancient 
accounts of the origin of culture'. 

266 1[n]petvra: cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 77 adda zët ro céuvwpa rnpeiv; i.e. 
they did not “guard against' the contamination of their idea of gods by false 
beliefs. A closely related locution is $vAáTTew, as e.g. at Epic. Ad Menoec. 123. 

267 vavra[x]ó8«[v: ‘from every source’, Usener's brilliant correction 
and supplement (Gloss. Epic. s.v.) first printed by Schmid 1951, 126 and 
carried over by Arr.” fr. 179, p. 537 (apparently overlooking the fact that 
a differently restored text of this same column appears earlier as De nat. 12 fr. 
27.1). Epicurus uses this adverb in comparable substantive formations in KD 
IO and at De nat. 11 fr. 26. 43 in ll. 1, 7, 10, 20, and 25, of the air surrounding 
the earth in some pre-Socratic theory (probably Anaximander’s); it is 
restored, probably correctly, by Luppe 19866 in a later passage of De pietate 
(see vol. ii; Schober 1988, 94). The occurrence of the otherwise rare word 
in the present passage virtually guarantees that that Philodemus is still quot- 
ing or paraphrasing closely from Epicurus, De nat. 12. Philippson's pro- 
posal ro dra [TJ ee [V] evó[a«]|uov (‘the happiness that had previously 
been accorded', i.e. to the gods) preserves the reading of the apograph 
(ITANTA[ ]€O€[ ]) but strains the sense of the participle and makes of 
rávTa an awkward intrusion. 

268-70 ró mpdc do Si]láAued[v un] dnrch] éxo[v: literally: 
(not preserving) 'their being subject to destruction'. The impossibility of the 
gods’ d:aAucic is frequently mentioned: Philod. De dis 1 col. 18,13; De dis 3 
col. 6, 11; 12, 10; 13,1, and cf. above, 23 1-2, app. crit. on 279. The sense of un] 
dye lil cc is not entirely satisfactory, being active (‘biting’: Philod. De lib. 
dicend. 17a,9; De ira 38,7). But Philippson's a]ó9«[7]wo[c, which otherwise 
affords impeccable sense, is too short both for the space both before and 
after. Dr Holford-Strevens reasonably suggests that we ought to expect un] 
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Sexrixov (the accusative preserving the parallel with evó[a. ]|uov) : cf. Philod. 
De ira 43,33; 44.1 Qu [ov] dextexdc elva. p58r|cera[«] ó coꝙòc. 

272-4 tiv] | xa’ éó[pouó]r[nra &é]lAn[i]w: for the mode of exist- 
ence or formation ca duotornta see above, 90-1, 209-19 and below on 
320-75. This may be an abbreviated way of saying cvyxpicic or évórgc é£ 
Opoiwy (see further on 348). 

286-7 raic t]Ov Bello | émflo]Aai[c: in connection with fear of the 
gods in particular see Philod. De dis 1 col. 14,12 aAAa rv [y éx] rov 
émuoAov (exe Tapayny 9uuué|vov]|cav; De dis 3 col. d2,26. 


289—90 Order of Columns. Cols.9 and 10 preserve successive columns from the 1077 
sequence. Thus they were both preserved on the same layer of papyrus from the 
1077 half of the broken roll. The two columns were depicted separately (i.e. on 
separate apographs, as was the almost the rule when two columns appeared on the 
same layer of papyrus) by the disegnatori, and their inventory numbers were reversed 
(whether intentionally or not I cannot say), since otherwise we should expect fr. 20 
(col. 10) to come after fr. 21 (col. 9) in the descending order necessary for the 
recovery of the original order of columns. In any case, both must have followed 
upon fr. 19 (col. 8) — on grounds of content, since only in that text is the discussion 
of early humans first introduced — and this fact shows that in following the de- 
scending numbering of the disegni we may on a very few occasions expect minor 
disordering (i.e. within a range of 1-3 columns). 


Col. 11 


This column posits a fourth stage in the early history of religious 
belief: some people maintained the originally clear views about the 
gods but allowed others to persist in the defective ones described 
above, 235-87, especially regarding the gods' response to sacrifices. 
Some details in this stage are unclear; the opening of the column, for 
example, is mostly lost. But sacrifices (303) have already been men- 
tioned in this connection (258); so also the misrepresentation of gods 
as subject to sufferings (307, cf. 238, 241, 263). With this column 
should be compared the passage 1852—67 below, introducing the sec- 
tion on the origin of justice. 


296-7 o]lAopaxia[v: an easy correction. Philodemus uses the adjective 
form (of Ares) later in the treatise at P Herc. 1088 fr. 10,27 (vol. ii; p. 84 
Schober), quoted above on 14. Philippson's za:]|9ouaxcia|[v would occur 
only here. Other possibilities include Vev]|óonsa xia ‘faux combat’ (D. De- 
lattre), also a hapax, but Philodemus favours compounds in yevdo- (Lex. 
Philod. s.v.). Cf. Epic. Sent. Vat. 45 rnv mepuudymrov mapa roic moÀÀoíc 
mratdetay, culture that is the source of rivalry among the many’, opp. to 
puctoAoyia. In any case it is clear that -uaxéa[v is accusative of the charge, 
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with à:]|aBaAAóvrwv being genitive of the person charged (see LSJ s.v. 
«ara yvyvockco II.1-2). The accusative in -répav (299) thus becomes the 
direct object of 8.]laBaAAóvrov: someone will accuse those who charge/ 
accuse -répav with disreputable -H α via. Who then is the subject, ò cuv- «74. 
(299)? In P Herc. 1428 below (see vol.ii; Henrichs 1974a), opponents, mainly 
Stoics, are portrayed as having to resort to allegory and bizarre forms of 
interpretation, cuvoixerovy (= accommodare), in order to see their own views 
as validated, or at least not contradicted, in the writings of early poets and 
philosophers there criticized in that part of the treatise. Both Stoics and 
Epicureans agreed that true views on the gods were present in later thinking 
only in a disguised or distorted form. The controversy between them thus 
turns in part upon whether or not there had been, as the Epicureans held, 
a stage of originally clear beliefs about the gods, and about how the true 
view about the gods was to be reconstituted from the mass of erroneous 
opinions. Also at issue, and advocated by the opponents yet stridently re- 
sisted by the Epicureans, is the advisability of exploiting false views and 
myths about gods as a method of social control to keep injustice in check 
through fear of punishment by the gods (see below, 1184-1217, 2032-43). 

Here Philodemus thus attempts to force agreement from his Stoic oppo- 
nents: anyone who, like the Stoics, thinks that the early poets spoke allegori- 
cally about the heroes’ sacrificing to Ares and Athena at Troy (299-303) will 
be to this extent in agreement with the Epicurean position (that the true 
view of the gods had been distorted in the course of human history) and so 
forced to concede that those attacking either view (298-9 €xa]|répav), Stoic 
or Epicurean, are guilty of maı]|ĝopaxia, pev]|ðopaxia, or some similar 
form of contradiction. The opponents will find support for the Epicurean 
view on this point even in their own position. 

If views on the gods had undergone a general corruption in human 
history, some people (like the Epicureans) had managed to maintain over 
time clear views about them. The present account on this point is abbrevi- 
ated and allusive. The full exposition on this point is postponed (see introd. 
to col. 60 at 1702) until after the full defence of Epicureans’ participation in 
cult and the exposition of the Epicurean position on harms and benefits 
from the gods have been completed. 

297-8 tev SiJlaBadAdvrwv: the restoration xa7]laBaAAóvrov is pro- 
hibited by rules of syllabification followed in word-division (Introd. $ 2(g)). 
The identity of these critics is unknown. Other direct assaults by the au- 
thor's opponents are specifically mentioned at: 


3 élveäiZer (Ariston reproaches Metrodorus). 

131 dace (“They’ say that the greatest sign of atheism is our saying that 
the divine exists in bodily form). 

159-60 rovc óvet]|OcCovrac (They criticize the lifestyles of the Epicu- 
rean gods). 
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176—7 &ia|[BaAeiv] "ác (Being themselves àvócio: they impugn us). 

496-7 They would have to claim that Epicurus put forth all his doc- 
trines insincerely. 

688 xarnyopo: (Accusers who themselves create suspicion that they are 
impious). 

1402 dac. (“They’ say that Epicurus managed to escape being exiled 
from Athens only because his philosophy was unknown there; re- 
peated at 1545—9). 

1412-13 mpoceriépov|ciw (“They add the charge’ that we deprive good 
and just people of the hopes they have in the gods; reiterated at 
2343-7). 

1996-7 nualc x]axcitov|[cw (context lost). 

2430-1 xatryyopovvre[c] | acéBe[t]av nuw(v (They represent the gods 
as afraid of being overthrown, yet are not ashamed to accuse us of 
impiety, while their position offers a defective model for political 
rule.) 

2485-6 of | [xar]a[ 7p]éxovrec n|[uoo ]v (They attack us on the grounds 
that we are impious and setting forth views disadvantageous to 
mankind.) 


There is no necessary guarantee that these are all the same opponents. 
Possibly some are not even actual, existing opponents, but rival positions 
assumed for the purpose of argument, with the polemical pose adopted as 
a device of rhetoric. Indeed 8:]|aBaAAdvrwy here at 297-8 seems to be of 
just such a general type, constructed for the purposes of argument and 
actually contrasted with the allegorizing opponents identifiable from the 
second part of the treatise as Stoics. On the other hand there is evidence that 
Epicurus' philosophy did come under attack for its views on the gods, not in 
Epicurus' own lifetime, but certainly in the century preceding the compo- 
sition of De pietate (see Introd. Š 1). There are no direct attacks on Epicureans 
mentioned in the criticism of poets and and philosophers in the second part 
of De pietate. See, however, below, ll. 2480—9, which inaugurate that section. 
Here the opponents are obviously Stoics, since the reference is to those 
authors (Chrysippus, Persaeus, and Diogenes of Babylon are later named) 
who are criticized in P Herc. 1428 for attempting to ‘accommodate’ the poets 
and early philosophers to their own views. These opponents are thus said 
‘especially [to] praise the revered theologians and poets’ (2481-4 ceu ]vov 
0coAóycv | [xat mlonrwy, érred[5y pladcctra Tovrovc | [éyxw]pcalouce, 
where see commentary). There is no good reason to suppose that all Phi- 
lodemus’ potential opponents are Stoics. But there is good reason to suspect 
a Stoic target for Philodemus' response: the Stoic Ariston has already been 
named (1, 11), while Posidonius is very likely the opponent criticized at 
489—518. And the present passage at least has close connections to the Stoic- 
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directed section on poets at 2480-2510: it introduces the question of how 
and to what extent true views about the gods were present (in some hidden, 
allegorical form) in early statements of poets and others regarding sacrifices 
(303), the gods’ manner of existing (307 vd ſeciv, the mán of the gods, as 
depicted in poetry, all taken up in the section on poets in the second part of 
the treatise), and other customs (312-14). 

298-9 éxa]lrépav: the adjective to be restored must be resumptive, since 
syntax suggests that it is object of 0.]aBaAAóvrov and there is not space for 
the introduction of a noun, or even an article (Philippson's zou 71«]|répav 
is demonstrably too long), so that éxa]|répav or ovóe]|répav seems inevita- 
ble. Its antecedent noun (ò id Abu, uA, 6ó0£av, dravoray, vel. sim.: cf. 
312, 315-17), describing the view that the understanding of the gods was 
corrupted or hidden (cf. 300-1) early in human history, will have been lost 
in the preceding lacuna. 

299 ó cuv[opàv: the one who 'realizes','comprehends' (or perhaps cvv- 
[esdwe?). Because this would imply a concession on Philodemus part to 
Stoic cuvotceicic of the poets, perhaps cuv[Oeic should be considered: De 
poem. $ col. 25,7, 34,5, 11, 12, cf. 25, 36,4; Rhet. i. 5,28 (of àmóóe«£éic), often 
used of a fabricated account: i8 oc, rroincc, Adyoc, alviyua, etc. (see LSJ s.v. 
3), and implying that there may be something fictitious about such allegori- 
cal explanations as are proposed by the Stoics. Outside the present treatise, 
Philodemus gives a good idea of what he has in mind here at De poem. 2 
(Sbordone 1976, 223) P Herc. 1676 fr. 2 + N 1081 fr. 12, where he says that 
Crates and état, who claim that Homer's two poems were composed about 
the cosmos and laws and customs among humans, ó[a]vepo[c] | natvovra: 
when they say that Agamemnon is the sky, and Achilles the sun, Helen the 
earth, Alexander the air, Hector the moon, «ai rovc d Ao àvaAóycc 
wvopac|[Par] robroic. 

300 roic A[xa:otc: not the earliest humans (227-8 poro vb peo), 
but the succeeding stage in cultural history, exemplified here by the early 
Greeks who sacrificed at Troy or the poets who sang of them. For the force 
of mapá plus the dative (‘among , with") cf. map’ oui, 

299-301 à . . . qillyirſrolyro: The verb is regularly transitive: poets (or 
their speakers or narratives) are said to ‘riddle’ or ‘hint at’ their ‘true’ 
meanings, consciously or not. Cf. later in the treatise (see vol. ii) where 
Philodemus says (Schober 1988, 87): 'Some, whom Menander hints at 
(rapawt[TT€]|Tra«), say that Hecate was a servant of Artemis, or of Demeter 
as Euripides has it, and Homer in his Hymns makes her an attendant and 
nurse' (for the continuation of this passage with a recently recovered quota- 
tion of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter see Luppe 198 5a, 34). Cf. rapawir- 
rechai also at De poem. $ col. 32,9; De mus. 34,12. Both are related terms in 
ancient philological interpretation which mean that while the surface level 
of a text is a mythical narrative, what the allegorist takes to be its real 
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meaning is only to be found at a deeper hidden level, in a concealed 
philosophical doctrine, often dealing with natural phenomena (compare 
the exegetical use of $vcuxoóc and $vcioAoyety as treated by G. Most, 'Alc- 
man's “Cosmogonic” Fragment [fr. 5 Page, 81 Calame]', CQ? 37 (1987), 1- 
I9 at 7). See e.g. Cornutus De nat. deor. 27,19 Lang: One should not conflate 
myths, nor should one transfer names from one to another; and even if 
something has been added to the transmitted genealogies by people who 
do not understand what the myths hint at (atvirrec@a:) but who handle 
them as they handle narrative fictions, one should not regard them as 
irrational’ (det Ae uù) cvyxeiv rovc uUÜovc nd’ e£ érépov rà óvópara éd 
€repov ueradépew nÒ’ et Te mpoceTrAacOy raic rapadedopevaic Kar’ avToUc 
yeveadoyiaic Ure TOV uÙ) CUvtévroy à atvíirrovrat, kexpnuévov Ó avToic wc 
Kat roic TÀácuacw, dÀóycc rie], on the text, cf. A. A. Long, ‘Stoic 
Readings of Homer’, in R. Lamberton and J. J. Keaney (edd.), Homer's 
Ancient Readers (Princeton, 1992), 41—66 at $$ with n. 32); see further in 
general D. Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alex- 
andria; N. J. Richardson, ‘Homeric Professors in the Age of the Sophists’, 
PCPS 201 (1975), 65-81 at 67-8; id., ‘Literary Criticism in the Exegetical 
Scholia to the Iliad: A Sketch’, CQ? 30 (1980), 265-87; Pfeiffer, 1968, 35 ff. 
For examples with aivirrecOat: Plat. Theat. 194 C, Lysis 214 B, [Plat.] Alcib. II 
147 Bff. In Philod. see also: Rhet. i. 90,7; middle: De poem. 5 col. 22,8; Rhet. ii. 
171,4; De mus. 17. 30,7; 80. 15,10: So here å . . . 9wírrovro will be (alleg- 
edly) true things about the gods encoded in poetic form, and accessible 
only to the learned through philosophical interpretation (cf. also below, 
1852—79 with commentary). 

301-2 x[arà ràc] | vó[A«]wc (Philippson): xará here = in search of’? i.e. 
Achaeans at (or after) Troy ‘in search of’ (their) cities? 

302-3 A[@nvar xoi] Apeſi oi @Judp[evor: the reference to sacrifice 
(already introduced at 258 as having had a causal role in the corruption of 
the idea of divine natures) seems appropriate enough here in the context of 
early poets' myths about the gods. In the Homeric poems the gods are 
frequently said to delight in sacrifices, particularly relevant here in the light 
of early humans’ generalizations about similar 7a605' (307). But why should 
Athena and Ares be singled out for mention? The reference would make 
excellent sense if the author has in mind allegories in poetry about Ares and 
Athena (compare Zeus at 1846), such as are retailed in the section on poets 
in the second part of De pietate. Poetry about Athena and Ares is explicitly 
treated in the criticism of poets in De pietate (vol. ii): Athena: 242 fr. 3 
(Henrichs 19752, 30); 1088 frr. 5,21-2 (Schober 1988, 91); 1088 fr. 6,28—9 
(Schober 1988, 88); 1088 fr. 9 + 433 fr. 6a, 1213 (Luppe 1986c, 76); 1648 frr. 
I, 6 (Schober 1988, 94, 96); Ares: 1088 frr. 4,9-10 (Luppe 19850; 1088 fr. 
10,23-5 (Schober 1988, 84); 1609 fr. 1 (Schober 1988, 94). At the same time, 
the criticism of Chrysippus' interpretation of poetry about gods as pre- 
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figuring Stoic views in P Herc. 1428 includes separate critiques of his inter- 
pretations of Ares (col. 5,16: Henrichs 1974a, 16) and Athena (col. 8,14 ff.: 
Henrichs 1974a, 19); cf. col. 10,3-8, where Chrysippus is said to have 'appro- 
priated as “wisdom” her epithets and representations very deceptively’ xa[¢ 
lac aAdac | 8° adra[c] ve[o]eyvoedac xafi] rà popy{i}nara la 
caraxſ p] cc rhe | $povyce cu[v]ocxer|ot. Cf. Diogenes of Babylon's influ- 
ential book On Athena, cited at P Herc. 1428 col. 8,14ff. (see esp. col. 9,4 on 
Athena's epithets) = Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 41, cf. Ad Att. 13. 39. 2. Likewise 
Galen in his De plac. shows Chrysippus' thoroughgoing reliance on poetic 
texts for his arguments (see Obbink 1992b, 216-24; Tieleman 1992). In the 
present passage Philodemus reference to things that those who were sacri- 
ficing for the cities to Athena and Ares hinted at' may be negative in its tone 
Or even sarcastic or ironical, since from the second part of De pietate it is clear 
that such attempts at interpretative appropriation by the Stoics of the early 
poets and philosophers were rejected outright by the Epicureans (for the 
text see Henrichs 1974a, 15-20). An important passage (below, 1852-67) 
from the full exposition on cultural history below reveals that 'some people 
concealed Epicurus’ views on the gods’ (1854-5 amoxpu[276]|evor) for the 
purpose of social and political control. Philodemus implies there that this 
view is wrong (a érepoc Aóyoc mepi evceBeiac, 1857-9), saying that it gives an 
absurd impression and has been the source of hostility against the Epicure- 
ans and has incurred for them the suspicion of trickery. A similar considera- 
ton is at play in the present passage, intelligible in the light of the later 
discussion. 

305-6 Philippson restored vpo[c?y Jayo[v mpore|pov, intending the sup- 
plement as a first-person reference (backwards) to the critique of poets 
which he believed to have preceded the present section in the treatise. I take 
m po[cy]ayo|[v as third person plural referring to the introduction of false 
belief in cultural history. 

306—7 å y’ eixa[Lovrec | óu]otoic dhl eci: the point is that those early 
figures who expressed views about gods in disguised form (300-1 Jallyir- 
[ro]vro) likened the dispositions of the gods to human zap, ‘feelings’, 
‘sufferings’ (cf. 23 5-41), and on this basis formed their views (308 édoypare- 
¿[ov) about the gods. That the poets made the gods the agents or sufferers of 
human maladies in particular is a complaint made at length against the poets 
and their philosophical interpreters later in De pietate and reflected in Ci- 
cero's adaptation in De nat. deorum 1. 2541: on the theme in De pietate and 
in general see esp. Barchiesi 1978; Henrichs 1983; Luppe 1984; 1985 f. 

308 é8oyu rib [ov: probably drawn from Hellenistic administrative vo- 
cabulary for the declaration of ordinances (attested, for example, for Naples: 
IG xiv. 759,13), this word regularly denotes the development of positive 
views, as opposed to the holding of uninformed opinions or none at all. It is 
prominent in De pietate: see 791—2, 1300—1, 2488-9; P Herc. 1428 col. 12 
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(vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 23) aijdiouc (sc. 0eovc) xaó0áprovc | [i] var oyua- 
riꝭouev. It usually (like 8o£atew) denotes approved views held by Epicurus 
or Epicureans (though for an exception see 1297-1301, against those úre- 
vavri|a] zg mpoAn be doypariCovrwv). The word also occurs at Rhet. i. 
322,9, ii. 58,9; Epict. 3. 7. 18, often with the extended sense to teach 
(a view)'; thus in Galen and Sext. Emp. it denotes methodists and dogma- 
tists respectively. 

308-18 Since these people had no concern over whether or not the mass 
of mankind held similarly true views about the gods (307-8), nor did they 
publicly set forth what they really thought about their social conformity 
(311—14, in contrast with what was later Epicurean practice), they formed 
a false view of the gods as subject to human sufferings, unlike the rest. 

309 nc av: for this verb constructed with the participle: Andoc. 1. 99 
Uv cukoóavrow; Aristot. Pol. 129227 Lv épyalopevor. 

309-10 ém]lAérovrec [eic: ‘look attentively, favourably upon or after’; 
perhaps ‘look out for’. Cf. De dis 3 fr. 39d,5 and often in Philod. and Epic. 
De nat. 

312-13 xat[a cull epi opùv: a catchword (together with its verbal 
counterpart cuu TepibépecÜac = to go about with someone [or people in 
general]’, to have intercourse with’, to live in society [with]’), here prob- 
ably with the sense ‘social conformity’ or ‘social practice’. Below, 750-1, 
the author boasts that Epicureans observed traditional religious customs in 
keeping with cupzrepidopa upon ot voor. For cupetrepthopai see below, 468, 
750-1, 907-8, 2166—7 (cuumrepi e pech); Epic. Ad Pyth. 114, of stars 'ac- 
companying' other stars: cf. cuueperoAe|tv at De dis 3 col. 9,22 (quoted 
below on 329-32) with the observation of Woodward 1989, 43 that Philo- 
demus implies that it is beneath a god's dignity to attend upon a star and 
accompany it on its travels like a Roman cliens accompanying his patronus 
(cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 31; 2. 6. 42-3); Rhet. ii. 49,6 cuunreplil eve xo eri [7]oic 
roÀcrcoi|c 7]pa|ypacw; De ira col. 28,273 xara | [cuu] mepióopav didroic; 
De bono rege col. 18,7, where the Phaeacians preserve decorum not only 
when enchanted by Odysseus’ narrative, aAAa card rn GÀÀTv cuptrept|do- 
pav ‘but also in the rest of their social life’. (Philodemus adds: even the suitors 
listen to heroic exploits mostly in silence’, with the implication that even 
they exhibit cuu Tepcóopá. under the influence of poetry.) Also worthy of 
note is P Oxy. II 215 col. 2,8: 'attend to your own religious observance, 
while enjoying innate bodily pleasures which are appropriate xai tHe Tcv 
vopwy cuptre|pipopat xpwpévov, and engaging in social life according to the 
laws’ (and see commentary in Obbink 19922); P Herc. 346 (ed. Capasso) col. 
13,6. In some cases the word verges on meaning ‘civility’, ‘in a civilized 
manner’, as P Oxy. XII 1590,5 (a private letter of the fourth century AD in 
which an individual is pressed to pay his debts out of respect for cup- 
re piopd). Closely related concepts include cvvovcía (Xen. Oec. 9. 11 av- 
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doch cuvouciac, cf. Anab. 2. 5. 7); koiwwwvia as at $57 below (where see 
commentary). 

313-14 é]l£é8nxav: Philodemus regularly uses this term to describe the 
publicly setting forth of philosophical views; cf. e.g. 464, 498—9, etc. 

314-15 ðc[r €xev] | raòr (rv) ono AN: the ómdÀ7 c ‘suppo- 
sition’ was that the gods can experience ran ‘feelings’, ‘sufferings’ (accord- 
ing to the myths read literally). The point is that if the few wise persons had 
done these things they might have acquired the false notion of the gods, but 
as it was they did not. The restoration cr éxew] was suggested to me by 
Daniel Delattre. It is necessitated by the fact that a paragraphos follows in the 
margin after 315, a mark of punctuation articulating the syntax: a new 
sentence must begin in or immediately after 315. 

316-17 én[ivoi]lav & rod vro: for the expression see Polyb. 1. 20. 12 
oUÓ' érivouav ToTcacfa( roc. 

318 oi Xo[uro(: the rest maintained the originally clear view of the gods 

as imperishable natures, in contrast with those (&, implied if not to be 
restored in 305) of 305-15 who believed that the gods were really subject to 
human rden. The sentence probably continued on into the following col- 
umn, apparently lost. 
318-19 Order of Columns. Col. 11 comes from the 1098 sequence and may well 
have linked with the preceding col. 10. But it cannot have linked with the following 
col. 12, since that column also comes from the 1098 sequence and the context (a 
return to the discussion of how concepts of the gods are formed, from 205-19) is 
fairly dissimilar, though it begins with a return to the treatment of how we form 
concepts of the gods after the digression on how early humans did so. Probably one 
column is lost between cols. 11 and 12. 


Col. 12 


This column and the next contain a rare account of the process by 
which, according to Epicurus, we form concepts of the gods, in con- 
trast to the way we conceptualize ordinary objects (as well as some 
ideas and other imaginables: see on 326). By way of explanation the 
author introduces a known quotation of Epicurus (from his Ten 
ócióT1Toc). It is likely that Philodemus had Epicurus’ own account 
before him. The explanation runs as follows: the gods do not have 
a constitution (cvcracic) like ordinary objects, which have a one-to- 
one (car apıiĝpóv) identity with themselves (see on 100-4, 209-19). 
Rather, the cúcracıc of a god results from things which have identity 
only by virtue of their similarity to each other. In Epicurus' account, 
as related by Philodemus, the 'same things' are thus ordinary objects, 
whose constitutions have numerical identity with themselves. By 
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‘similar things’, Epicurus means €idwAa, ‘images’, the thin atomic films 
which are given off by all compound entities, are received by the soul, 
and facilitate visual perception and, analogously, thought. (Such im- 
ages are similar, though not identical, to each other and to the object 
whose perception they facilitate.) So in the present explanation the 
point is that unlike ordinary solids, which endure continuously in a 
numerical, one to one identity with themselves, gods are constituted 
of eidwAa ‘images’; and each eidwAov constituting a god is different 
from any of its other eiwAa, though they are similar in certain re- 
spects, and regularly and consistently coalesce in the human mind to 
form the appearance of an individuated entity. Thus, because of the 
mental lapse involved in failing to perceive each image individually in 
sequence, they appear to take on a configuration which is undisturbed. 
For this reason Epicurus referred to such natures resulting from images 
(322-4) sometimes as though a constitution made up of material 
elements identical with each other, sometimes as one that consists of 
elements similar to each other (329-32). À necessary consequence of 
the account is that, unlike ordinary objects, gods do not have an 
existence independent of the coalescence of the images by which we 
perceive them: their existence consists fundamentally in that coales- 
cence. They are not only perceived by thought’ (2 KD 1 Aóyo 0€op0- 
rot) but in this mental process their very existence is constituted, 
though they are for that reason no less material or ‘real’. (Their mate- 
rial constitutions as psychological realities can even have an influence 
of sorts on us and our world: 1023-65.) Thus they can potentially 
assume a cucracic that is identical, i.e. has a supervenient numerical 
identity, beyond that which exists by virtue of the similarity of the 
images which constitute them. In this respect they differ not only from 
our ideas of ordinary objects, but also from other concepts and ima- 
ginables which likewise do not have independently existing counter- 
parts (as, for example, a centaur, or the concept of justice) in that they 
are always formed by humans regularly and consistently throughout 
time in the same way—a fact which Epicurus thought could be ob- 
served in the history of the human species: 225-31, with a few em- 
barrassing exceptions: 519-30, P Herc. 1428 col. 12,10-12 (vol. ii; 
Henrichs 1974a, 22), and allowing as well for typical accretions of false 
views about gods: 234-89. Their formation is dependent upon us, but 
comes to assume an existence and causal influence that is to some 
extent beyond our control (hence during sleep: Clay 1980, Asmis 
1981) according to environment (especially during prayer: 737-9, at 
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religious festivals: 765—7) and conditions (including the ethical dispo- 
sition of the percipient, which may determine the type of divinity 
‘perceived’ and its effects on the individual: 1023-5). The text of this 
column is partly a critical composite of those of Diels and Scott, both 
of whom drew on Gomperz. À decided advance towards constitution 
and comprehensive interpretation of the passage was made by Wood- 
ward 1989, though his construction cannot be maintained in all details. 
Diels was the first to spot Epicurus' words (known from Philodemus' 
De dis 3 col. 9) at 216-19. 


320 elmo]v: a first-person verb of speaking or thinking must be supple- 
mented. For the adverbial use of piv see LSJ s.v. A.II.2. Ey is emphatic and 
adversative, perhaps expressing aversion to the views of an opponent’s posi- 
tion misrepresenting Epicurus’ statements about gods as treated in the pre- 
ceding lost column. 

321 Ul[cerc: for duvcic in the sense of ‘entity’ see above on 231. Cf. 
Woodward 1989, 40, according to whom déwv|[ce« together with 330 xa- 
Ae Ou forms the predicate: he called this configuration (consisting of the 
two types listed at 329-34) "the natural entities" as well’ (322 «ai, i.e. in 
addition to other entities. Woodward argues further, however (wrongly, 
I think), that since the plural of $vc« usually means ‘natural entities’ in 
Epicurus and Philodemus, r&v eiócAÀov cannot be a possessive genitive with 
guceic, nor a defining genitive, ‘natural entities consisting of etdwAa’ (as at 
Epic. De nat. 24.45), but rather forms part of a genitive absolute phrase 
(Woodward 1989, 41 n. $4). rafc] $v|[ce« he takes as predicate (with 330 
ce (v) in apposition with 321-2 7H] vde zg [cv]c|[cracc]v, which doubles 
as the object of the genitive absolute eidwAwy AauBavóvrov: thus he called 
this constitution 'the natural entities' as well, since the images take on one 
(i.e. a constitution) that is similar, as a result of... The word-order, though 
mystifying at first, and the interposition of av]rov (sc. Epicurum, in oratio 
obliqua controlled by 330 xaAeiv) and the predicate ra[c] $v|[ce«c, are ex- 
plained on the assumption that the intervening genitive absolute phrase 
gives the grounds for Epicurus' terminological identification. 

However, as A. Henrichs points out to me, if ducecc in 322-3 were 
predicate, as assumed by Woodward, we should expect it to lack the article, 
as in the parallel citation from Epicurus at Philod. De dis 3 col. 9, 1828 
(quoted in full below on 329-32) 'Ezíx[o]v[pov $vce« | xa]Ae(Oyv. 

Woodward correctly notes, however, that according to Philodemus' re- 
port of Epicurus here 'the natures of the images' and 'this constitution' are 
capable of two different types of formation (329-34, from similar elements 
and from identical ones): as Woodward puts it (loc. cit.) 'a distinction not 
between two types of eld Ao, but between two types of entity, one consist- 
ing of (outwardly) changing material [but forming an individuated entity] 
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and one constituted out of successive eidwAa that resemble each other 
(though they coalesce into an imagined numerically identical being as 
a result of daépBacic’ (described at 3269. The gods are entities of the latter 
sort, so, since the supply of fresh etdwAa is endless, they are indestructible, 
unlike true numerically identical objects.’ 

325-6 yeyev(v)nl[pév]n(v) «àv: though the copyist has already mis- 
taken 7 for v twice in this column (321, 324), both certain corrections, v 
sometimes drops out in the Herculaneum papyri before gutturals and nasals: 
Philod. De poem. 1 (?) (Hausrath 1889) fr. 64,5 vo(v) poi; Rhet. i. 134,11 
puxpou &, kai; MGrHer 64 for further examples. The scribe's yeyevyvn- 
(edd. and Woodward), which would mean ‘has been begotten/born’, must 
also be corrected to yeyern- (for the gemination, probably graphic rather 
than phonetic, see Mem. Gr. Herc. 74-5). The reverse occurs later in the 
treatise (see vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 23) at P Herc. 1428 col. 12,27-8 yel|[v] 74 
cat lapra; N 242 fr. 2b,6-7 (Schober 1988, 82) yevgro[vc deo xai 
r.To[né]|vovc vro 0ec[v; Philod. De dis 3 col. 9, 42-3 yevnroic | «(a1 
dra ÀvTot|c, and for the division cf. ibid. col. 11, 1-2 rov yev|vgruov. The 
confusion was Hellenistic or early Roman. The perfect tense has significance 
for interpretation, as noted by Woodward 1989, 42: such configurations of 
images (as constitute a god), though constructed of similarities (i.e. similar 
images), have become consatutions with numerical identity (like ordinary 
objects) during the process described. With the perfect tense here should be 
compared that of ámorereAecuévovc in the Z KD 1 (see above on 212-13 
and below on 370). 

326 xàv: the «ac here is in correlation with 325 7; the retained av 
represents an original potential optative in oratio recta: or even one which 
may have become numerically a unity (328 évór]n[7a) . There is no ex- 
pectation, in other words, that just any random similar images will spontane- 
ously coalesce to form such concepts. But the potentiality for the process is 
always there. This adds a significant new twist to our understanding of 
Epicurus’ theory: if the cucracic of a god has the potential to have become 
avT7) ‘same, identical’ (rather than just dota ‘similar’: 324,1.e. by virtue of its 
composition from images that are ópoia, which is apparently the case for 
ideas and imaginables), then the gods have the capacity to take on a numeri- 
cal identity supervenient upon both the intellectual and material world. 
Though built up causally from the material building blocks of nature, they 
are therefore able to exert causal influence back downward, e.g. through the 
0.aéceic ‘dispositions’ of humans on whose thinking their existence noetic- 
ally depends. 

326-7 ¿$ ómepBál[ceoc] trav peragu: as a result of a leaping-over of 
the things (which are) in the interval'. (Note however that in the parallel 
passage at De dis 3 col. 9, 1 8-28, quoted below on 329-32, the expression is 
u7épBacic tov eragu—and that there the ro has been added in supra 
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lineam by the ancient corrector.) Woodward 1989, 41-2 takes this interven- 
ing space leaped over to be that between individual images. But the vmép- 
Bacic or leap is that which takes place with the focusing activity of the 
mind (émBoA7 rc öiavoiac), and it stands to reason that the space tran- 
scended should be that between the mind and those objects whose eitdwAa 
make up the components that coalesce to form our ideas of the gods: e.g. 
humans (since gods are anthropomorphic), happy beings, etc. It is unlikely 
that the term vrépfacic itself describes the process of coalescence, as 
Woodward's view entails. Contra Woodward p. 41, over-leaping' is not the 
same thing as ‘over-looking’, nor does vrépfacic, as opposed to BO or 
cup. mo ij, necessarily involve the ‘unconscious mental suppression of the 
minute spatial intervals and qualitative. differences between successive 
members of a stream of eôwa which enable them to merge and create the 
illusion of a continuously existing and moving object', though in general 
the coalescence envisaged by Woodward must be what Epicurus thought 
took place. (This interpretation of the present text in no way turns on 
Woodward's interpretation of the passage he treats from De dis, with which 
I cannot deal here, though see above, p. 8 n. s.) The older view advanced by 
Scott 1885, 193 and Diels 1917, 27-9 and now widely accepted was that the 
interval in question was that between independently existing gods and the 
sentient receiver; the umépBactc was thought to be the traversal, by eidwAa 
thrown off from intermundial gods, of the space between the gods and our 
world. Diels in particular conceived it as a specially privileged ‘overleaping’ 
of the intervening space whereby the eiĝwàa remain uncontaminated by 
surrounding matter. This theory's defenders postulate a division of divine 
eld hq into two classes, those which are damaged by their flight through 
space and give us an approximate view of the gods, and those which remain 
magically undamaged and perfectly replicate the gods in our world for our 
perception. The present passage would then mean ‘the «ioa possessing 
a similar constitution (to the gods’) or one that is numerically identical 
with them thanks to the overleaping of the intervening space' (Diels), or 
‘identical with them even after traversing the intervening space’ (Arri- 
ghetti). In addition to the objections of Woodward 1989, 42, that this 
rendering is invalidated by the occurrence of 325-6 yeyevnuévny which 
have become identical’ where the theory would require óiareAovcav 'remain- 
ing numerically identical', it may also be urged that it is simply impossible 
in Epicurean theory for eiówAa to maintain numerical one-to-one identity 
with the objects that emit them (cf. Woodward 1989, 42 with n. 62, who 
notes that in Aristotle 'numerical identity is something which an enduring, 
separately countable object has in relation to itself: not even a perfectly 
preserved etSwAov would be numerically identical to a god’; cf. Aristot. Met. 
4. 6,1016^32-3; Meteo. 2. 3,3 5727-9). Kleve 1963, so, however, notes that 
peragu regularly denotes the space between a perceiver and the object 
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perceived. All kinds of images are constantly making this passage all the 
time; only those selectively focused or 'tuned in' by the mind (a natural and 
unavoidable feature of human thought) adopt the constitution described. 
So it remains possible that it is the model of a perceptual transaction that is 
followed in the present passage (rather than cvumàorý, mental attachment, 
as in De dis 3 col. 9, 20-2), and that the ‘space’ is that between the perceiver 
and the original objects — not, however, the gods themselves (as Diels main- 
tained), but rather the external objects (a human, a very long-lived star, 
a happy thing, etc.) whose images may selectively coalesce in focusing to 
form our composite idea of a god: in the space between the two the 
coalescence of images commences. In any case the present passage is im- 
possible to understand on the explanation of the older view (of Diels), but 
is entirely consistent with the formulation by Woodward 1989, 42:'Behind 
this lies the theory that the swift succession of ei8«Aa as they stream into 
the mind causes them to merge with each other and create the illusion of 
a continuously existing object... According to Philodemus, then, Epicurus 
believed that a stream of ed ο ] had as much right to be called a “natural 
entity" as any ordinary tangible physical object for the reason that in the 
mind it appears as an entity as a result of the overlooking of the intervening 
gaps’ (his emphasis). 

329-32 The parallel passage from Philod. De dis 3 col. 9,18-28 runs as 
follows: 


ra]lpaBeBAgc0a. rv [v]ó[nc.]v, oùc ópBov Aéyew ra|paBeBAgc0ac roúroic Od 
cui poc] vrrapx[ou]|ct, xat xara [7]ov vr[e]pBa[cewc] 9€ ‘rod uera£o rpó[ ov] | 
d roòoreov tac cuumTÀokdc, xai padicra Kata | roUTov: oU yàp aywpicreiy Kat 
cuyumepuroAe|tv] | roic dcrpoic Goal 1] réov rovc 0eosc, dd [xàv] | óvrócov BovAe- 
rai Tic améxn(t) rà [y]evvgr«xa, Trc [u]el[]a£0 diacracewe vrepBawo[pé]v[c] 
cuvnppe|[vo]uc mpomi[ ] rew- oder x(a) róv 'Erix[o]v[pov h eie xa]Ae(Ov ore er 
é[x] àv avr[ov ore 6’ éx rov Opoiwy | cvec]ro[ra. 

(As for the idea that) the mental image (of gods) is permanently superimposed (on 
the visible stars), it is not right to say that it is permanently superimposed on these 
things which are so small, and the entwinements (of gods with stars) should be 
accounted for as resulting from the transcendence of the intervening gap, and most 
emphatically so. For it must not be supposed that the gods are inseparable from the 
stars and accompany them in their orbits but that, be the generative factors as 
widely separated as you please, it is as a result of the intervening gap's being 
transcended that (the gods) come before the mind as united (to the stars). Hence 
Epicurus gave the name ‘natural entities’ sometimes to things constituted out of the 
same elements, sometimes to things constituted out of similar elements (new text 
based on autopsy and translation of Woodward 1989, 34-5; cf. Diels 1917, 28-9). 


Philodemus appears to be explaining here how the stars came to be mistaken 
for gods and eventually worshipped as divine. For the present text it is 
necessary to underscore the fact that ll. 26-8 are virtually a copy of 329-32 
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in the present passage (though in l. 27 $vce« was supplied by Woodward 
1989, 35, 43), with close resemblences in the vocabulary of the entire passage 
to the lines preceding 329, similarities which can only be due to its common 
source in a quotation from Epicurus (probably the one from On Holiness 
cited at 216—19). The context in the present passage may assist in the 
understanding of the end to which Philodemus quotes Epicurus at De dis 3 
col. 9,27-8. In particular the interpretation by Woodward 1989, 43 of ll. 26— 
8 seems misguided. Woodward claims that Philodemus implies that the 
imagined cohabitation of god and star would have had Epicurus' blessing as 
just such a union but he must be wrong: Epicurus would not have consented 
to the description of a god and a star as “similars”. It is true that the god and 
the star are not ‘similars’; but nevertheless they are images of stars, and other 
mental images which in the minds of some coalesce to form gods, certainly 
are. According to Philodemus, star-gods arise as do all gods through the 
superimposition of images in úrépßacıc. These are not images identical to 
one another (as, for example, a star is identical with itself) but composite 
images similar to one another in some essential respect worthy of a divinity 
conceived for the most part a priori: e.g. in this case images of living but 
short-lived humans combined with images of exceptionally long-lived en- 
tities, i.e. stars. The similarity at issue is not of gods with stars, which are 
highly dissimilar, or of images of stars with each other only, but also of 
images of stars with the component images that produced the supervenient 
divine ġúce:c. The disparity between the a priori notion of god, on the one 
hand, and stars may of course to some extent be a measure of whether star- 
gods are 'true' gods; but Philodemus is on solid theoretical foundation in 
claiming Epicurus' support for the proposition that these mental entities, 
produced like gods from images similar but not identical to one another, 
none the less constitute ducerc, entities, even if these are not in all respects 
‘true’ gods, i.e. proleptically divine. A centaur or Medusa, for instance, 
likewise constituted through the superimposition of (similar) images, is no 
less a €vornc. This is confirmed below, 350-5 where Epicurus says that it is 
possible (but not necessary) for a €vornc, ‘unity’, to have immortality and 
divine blessedness. Therefore in the passage from De dis Philodemus quotes 
Epicurus’ distinction in order to warn against the confusion of úce.c 
formed from identical elements (i.e. stars themselves) with those formed 
card ópoeióeav (i.e. gods). 

330 kaAe(i)v: the identical omission at Philod. De dis 3 col. 9,27 (quoted 
above), though remarkable, must be coincidental. Woodward 1989, 43 im- 
plies that the identical orthographies are due to their appearance in an ori- 
ginal text of Epicurus. But one would expect Attic ev to be supplanted by 
Ionic eu after 404/3. ev lingers on into the second half of the fourth century 
BC: und die letzten Spuren der monophthongischen Schreibweise lassen 
sich verfolgen bis in die zweite Hälfte des IV. Jahrhunderts: amoóccEv 
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(Infinitiv, 334 v. Chr)' (E.Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (Berlin, 
1900), 20, cf. 6 n. 21). E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemáerzeit, i/ 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1923), § 10 II p. 70 gives a few examples 
of the apparently Old Attic e for spurious ei from third-century papyri (e.g. 
P Magd. 12,11 laben), but argues that this appearance is deceptive, suggesting 
that these spellings are due to phonetic influence or scribal error. Epicurus 
could have written kalen. But according to MGrHerc 219-20, the Hercula- 
neum apographs consistently misrepresent the papyri in some way when- 
ever they read en for ein; hence the instances cited there in Philod. Rhet. 
where the ancient scribe wrote en but corrected to ein by the addition supra 
lineam of an iota, often overlooked by the modern copyists. In the present 
passage en may have been similarly corrected: an omitted iota was probably 
supplied supra lineam but missed by the disegnatore also at 813,840, 889, 1004. 
As it is here, the tiny letters en are crowded in at the very end of 330, 
exceeding the line-ends of the surrounding lines. D. Delattre suggests to me 
that kalen may be the disegnatore’s mistake for kalei followed by an asteriskos, 
for which see below, 1281, Introd. $$ 2(g)-(h). 

331-4 It is worth noting that the configuration under discussion 1s not 
a phenomenon unique to the gods in the Epicurean theory. Ordinary 
concepts and other imaginables (including false gods of myth), are formed 
by a similar process of focusing (€meBoAne rHc Stavoiac) and similarly consti- 
tute duceic, entities. Nevertheless, these occur less regularly and predictably 
than do gods in the Epicurean theory; they lack a certain stability, change 
over time and from individual to individual, and they cannot of course be 
thought of as ‘for ever having perfect happiness’ (3 50-5). 

336 acraGé[c: cf. 169-70. 

336-7 pol wiljuſreijy (Woodward): for this verb in the sense ‘to strike 
one (as)’ see Woodward 1989, and its occurrence in the passage from De dis 
3 (quoted above on 329-32; cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9.25, quoted above 
on 225-31, where mpocrmurróvrov is used of images received in sleep, giv- 
ing rise to notions of the gods). After this point the text of the column 
breaks off. It is not certain that aAAwy in 337 begins a new sentence rather 
than continuing the were clause. The passage must have gone on to ex- 
plain that it is because the cúcracıc of the gods arises from similars which 
maintain their configuration that such an entity can be à]ó0aprov (343; cf. 
352 ĝıaiwviov). In this respect such configurations must be different not 
only from ordinary objects with xar’ àpiÜuóv identity but also from all 
other mental constructs—a centaur, a four-legged man, the idea of justice: 
some of these may achieve a kaĝ’ ouocdryra identity in arising from simi- 
lars but maintaining stability of imaging; nevertheless these ultimately per- 
ish. (Was there, e.g., a time in human history before the mpóàņpþıc of justice 
existed?) By contrast each individual person and human cultures generally 
throughout time are constantly and regularly forming concepts of gods. 
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This consideration answers the objection raised by an opponent at 34-50 
(cf. 187—9): namely, how the gods can have bodily existence but be inde- 
structible (all compounds being destructible in theory): the answer is that 
the ed A which gave rise xa’ opotdrnra to the cucrdceic of gods are for 
ever collapsing and perishing. Even the compound configurations of the 
gods which take on a xar’ apıĝpóv identity as a result of the transcend- 
ence of the intervening gaps' must perish with every individual act of 
comprehension. But the infinite supply of images and human nature guar- 
antee that that there will always be such acts of comprehension going on 
(the vógc« of the gods is xown, Epic. Ad Menoec. 123) and constantly 
influencing the psychosomatic d:a8ecic of individual humans. The gods 
endure as aó0apro:, but owe their existence to material compounds which 
are constantly perishing as all must. In this way, it is claimed, the gods 
can have bodily existence as compound entities, yet, in a sense, be imper- 


ishable. 


346-7 Order of Columns. It is not impossible that this column (12) originally linked 
with the following col. 13. Each came from a different half of the split papyrus roll, 
possibly from the same layer. The contexts are very similar (the process for the 
assemblage of images constituting the gods as special entities); certainly not more 
than a single column is missing. Col. 13 begins in mid-sentence with a clause of 
comparison, but there is too little preserved at the end of the present column to be 
certain about the link. 


Col. 13 


In this column another citation from Epicurus' book On Holiness is 
adduced to back up the contention introduced in col. 12 (where see 
introd.): the gods are ‘unified’ entities, in significant respects like ordi- 
nary material entities, and thus can be equally said to possess certain 
qualities or states. In particular, it emerges, even when such unities 
‘exist out of similarity', they can be thought of as possessing ‘perfect 
happiness for ever'. The author then passes over as unnecessary the 
opportunity of presenting a defence that this involves no contradic- 
tion (perhaps that mentioned at 34-6, 130-2). After all, he argues, all 
things in the Epicurean universe are fashioned from an aggregation of 
particles of some sort;the gods are no exception. For the philosophical 
background of the doctrine of unities see Philippson 1918, 377-9. 


347-8 cro(t)y[etwllac: cf. Philod. Rhet. i. 104,32, where the sense must 
be ‘teaching’ or 'principles'. But Epicurus’ use of the word at Ad Herod. 37 
cTotyetwew TOv 0Àcv otov, in the sense of a summation or aggregate of 
the whole doctrine suggests that it could be used simply to mean ‘systematic 
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grouping’ or ‘constitution’. Cf. 2 Ad Herod. 44 év raic Awédexa crotyewcect, 
where the sense of the title was probably ‘the Twelve Principles’. On stoiche- 
oseis see Clay 19836, 60-3. 

348 óp[oiev: out of similar things’, i.e. images similar but not identical 
to each other (as ordinary objects are identical with themselves). These are 
thus images that figure in the process of forming concepts and imagining 
hypothetical states of affairs. Here the claim is that such formations ‘appear 
as unified entities’ no less than do ordinary objects. 

349 év]órnc: in De dis 3 Philodemus likewise describes the gods as 
‘unified entities’ (col. 11,6) which consist of ‘similar elements’ (10,38) and 
contrasts them with numerically identical beings like us humans (10,22-3, cf. 
Scott 1883, 236—7). Epicurus’ use of the concept of ‘unities’ in the discussion 
of sound formation at Ad Herod. 52 is instructive for the present passage: in 
that passage it is related that hearing results when a current (peda) is carried 
off from the object making a noise and causing the sensation of hearing. This 
current is split up into particles, each like or similar to the whole (óporope- 
petc), which at the same time preserve both a correspondence of qualities 
with one another (dua riva d:acwlovrac cumráDeuay mpoc aAAnAouc) and 
a unity of character (évórņra tÓ,órpomov) which stretches right back to the 
object which emitted the sound (Otareivovcav mpoc ro amocreiàav). In most 
cases this produces comprehension of the sound in the recipient (Thv ézai- 
cOncw ri e ékeivov we rà z+oÀÀq moioûcav), though sometimes it simply 
makes manifest the existence of some external entity (ro e£o0ev uóvov 
evdnAov rapackevátovcay). The present passage seems to suggest that gods 
too also are évornrec consisting of similar but not identical images that are 
òporpepeic with a whole entity (i.e.a god, who has taken on an cúcracıc that 
is ‘identical’, 328); they have a similarity of qualities with one another. In the 
case of gods, this unity (évórņc unity) extends all the way back to an original 
source’ (in this case our idea of god, including the sources of the etdwAa 
which constitute it). The €vornrec that constitute gods produce comprehen- 
sion of themselves, in the same way that unities of sound produce compre- 
hension of the sound (which is not of course the same thing as the object that 
produced it, though it is traceable ‘all the way back to it’). And just as in the 
case of sound, the ‘unities’ may alternatively indicate the existence of external 
entities from which our concepts of gods are formed: e.g. humans, since all 
gods are anthropomorphic; or happy creatures, since they are blessed; or stars, 
since they seem to have endlessly long lives though the ‘sources’, taken 
individually, of these unities are of course not gods, any more. that 
a speaker is the sound of his words. In a related but garbled account,'Aétius' 
Plac. 1.7 in Dox. Gr. 306—7 (HPR 23m) these are called not évor c, but rather 
òporóTnTec, similarities’ (see 351,and cf. 218—19,357,373), and these are said 
to have been included by Epicurus as a unique class in list of imperishable 
existents that includes gods and atoms: 
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"Erixovpoc avOpwrroedeic ler mavrac rovc Jeovc, Aóy« 0€ dt c rovrovc Üewpn- 
Tovc, dia THY Aerrrouépeuav THC TOV EldwAwy púcewc: ó Š” auroc d Mc (Gassendi, 
d Mac codd., Diels) réccapac óUce«c xara yévoc áó0aprovc rácÓóe, rà Groug, TO 
KEVOV, TO ATrEtpov, Tac Opotdrnrac: arat Ô Àéyovraı Oporopéeperat Kat croixeĩa. 
Epicurus says on the one hand that all the gods are human in form, and that all of 
them are perceptible by thought on account of the fineness of the constitution of 
their images. Moreover he says elsewhere [or: in addition to these] that there are 
four types of imperishable entities: atoms, void, infinity, and the similarities; and 
these last are called entities similar in their parts and elements. 


Cf. Lucr. 5. 351-63, where the fourth immortal nature is omitted. Here 
Opoorntec ‘similarities’, may be an abbreviated expression for cuycpiceic or 
évornrec €€ Opoiwy, as opposed to cvyxpíceu or évórgrec Ex TOv avTov (so 
already Scott 1883, 321-32: ‘i.e. beings formed of successions of similar 
combinations of atoms, and not, like other objects, of more of less perma- 
nent combinations of the same atoms. The compiler has slightly garbled the 
doctrine, for not all óuzo,órmrTec are imperishable (sounds, for instance: Ad 
Herod. 52); but some are. And all such entities (also called gods) consist of 
Gmo.ornrec or, more correctly, évórgrec é dpoiwy (so also 355-60, 212-19). 
In this way both óouotormrec and évérnrec describe the physical nature of the 
gods in a way that accounts for the possibility of their being immortal. For 
their status as 'unities' consisting of ‘similarities’ separates them ontologically 
from their physically deteriorating 'sources'. For unlike these, the supply of 
their material components is inexaustible. The unities that constitute the 
gods are formed by human cultures with a regularity and consistency not 
encountered in the case of objects or sounds or merely imagined objects 
(see on 352—4), and this, as exceptional as it is in Epicurus’ system, is under- 
stood to be a fact about the world. The final statement in the Aétius passage, 
that the similarities are similar in their parts and elemental may be, as Scott 
1883, 232 suggests, a gloss by an exegete who did not fully understand the 
theory; but the correspondence of óuotouépecat in Aëtius to oprocomepeic in 
the passage on sound from Ad Herod. 52 suggests that this term - possibly of 
Anaximandrean origin — also figured in Epicurus' explanation of gods. For 
Anaximander’s use of óuotoc and óporótyc in connection with the earth's 
position in the cosmos (Aristot. De cael. 295>11-16; cf. Plat. Phaed. 108 E- 
109 A) see Furley, 1987, 23-30 and 1990, 14-26. 

351-2 btrdplyouci: the dative participle (the reading of N), sc. 0eoic (or 
simply roic: ‘for beings constituted out of similarity’) constructed with with 
Óvvara« was maintained by Bücheler and Diano, and followed in the para- 
phrase of the passage by Woodward 1989, 41 n. 54. We might have expected 
the article, however, in this sense (otherwise: ‘for [them] when constituted 
out of similarity’) and Gomperz followed by Usener, Philippson, Arr.? 
(against Bücheler and the disegno) emend to umdp|xouca, sc. évóryc. In the 
text I have adhered rigidly to the transmitted reading (unanimously -xovci, 
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though a small space awkwardly intervenes between i and ĝia, so that the 
is all but compatible with a). 

352 Ssavwviov: adverbial, possibly with the participle vrdpyouc:: exist- 
ing for all time out of similarity, they are able to possess complete happiness'; 
but the syntax makes it more likely that d:arwycov here modifies €yew:'for 
ever to have it’. In 692-3 Zoo u[axápia] | kac 61a« via. (the only other 
occurrence in Philodemus) the adjective expresses a quality attributable to 
the gods themselves, rather than, say, to their happiness (so also 46). What- 
ever they do in this passage they do so as Groot. 

353-4 xev vv eA «iav | eb daioviav: for the phrase and the techni- 
cal concept of 'complete happiness' see above, 264-5; Philod. De dis 3 fr. 
83,2 ric axpac [rc Ae οẽ, uc with Diels 1917, $ n. 2; Schmid 1951, 104-5; 
Angeli 1988, 282 on HIpòc rovc [--] (P Herc. 1005) col. 10,5 with the 
comments of Angeli-Colaizzo 1979, 95 n. 327. This introduces a new 
point: it is the first indication in the surviving fragments of the treatise that 
part of the debate concerns not just whether some sort of imperishable 
entity can exist, but also whether it could possess special ethical characteris- 
tics, i.e. be a god: this seems to involve (1) possessing complete happiness 
(probably defined negatively, i.e. freedom from disturbance through dis- 
solution, as in Epic. KD I) and (2) possessing it eternally (see on 352), i.e. 
being eternal. The problem is, of course, that normal compounds (and our 
ideas of them), which Umdpxoucw ék row avrov, must all be subject to 
corporeal dissolution. Unlike them, in the the Epicurean theory, the gods 
and our ideas of them, because they umdpyoucty dér rc óuoiórgroc and, 
because the supply of similar images is inexhausible, are not subject to such 
dissolution. Of course in one sense they are always undergoing such disso- 
lution, viz. in the minds of individual thinkers; but they are constantly and 
eternally being reformed, their constitutions out of similars being con- 
stantly replenished. Of course my own 1dea of the gods (while it includes 
the aspect of imperishability) cannot guarantee them a form of existence 
throughout all time. It is unknown how Epicurus might have proposed to 
get around this difficulty. On the one hand, regularity of human nature 
guarantees that it has been going on since the earliest humans (a view 
specifically attributed to Epicurus below, 225—31) and can be expected to 
do so as long as there are humans, the aberrant counter-examples posed by 
notorious atheists in human history (519-30) notwithstanding. Epicurus, 
impressed by the regularity and consistency with which we form concep- 
tions of the gods, concluded that there must for this reason be something 
basically and naturally right about the idea (see Obbink 19925, especially 
199-202). While humans as a lot will not of course exist eternally (a view 
argued, for example, by Lucretius) to think about the gods for ever, never- 
theless, since there exist now and will in the future exist worlds both like 
and unlike ours (Ad Herod. 45), there will on this reasoning always be 
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something around which thinks more or less like humans to conceive them 
into existence for all eternity. On the other hand, Epicurus may have cho- 
sen to locate their immortality not in their physical persistence throughout 
all time, but rather in the way we are to think of them as existing (i.e. as 
immortal). 

355-8 oux Hritov ¿x trav abr | ñ Trav Spoiwv croilyeiwv: literally: 
“no less out of identical elements than out of similar elements can unities be 
formed'. But Philodemus seems to mean the opposite: that they can be 
formed ‘just as easily out of similar elements as out of identical elements’. 
And this clearly must be so, since there is nothing unusual about ordinary 
objects (whose existence is not in question) being formed out of identical 
elements (i.e. atoms). All such entities likewise have a ‘unity of character’ or 
one-to-one correspondence to themselves and thus automatically possess 
€vór7c unity; therefore it is hard to see why objects formed out of identical 
elements’ (i.e. ordinary objects) should demand the special explanation 
provided in the text. Believing it to be necessary for the sense, Scott 1883, 
233 suggested a transposition of the two phrases; he was followed by.Phi- 
lippson. I have retained the transmitted order, for which see Woodward 
1989, 41 n. $4, who, following Bailey 1928, 453 n. 3, defends the transmitted 
text as a hysteron proteron inverting the logical order, of the type found at 
Seneca, Ep. 90. 42 tam interdiu quam nocte,'as much at night [owing to their 
sleeping in the open] as during the day'. As Bailey notes (ad loc.), the 
emphasis in a comparison often falls on the second member. This will not, 
as Dr Holford-Strevens notes, justify translating ovx ?jrrov in the sense of ov 
ud Mo in the present passage. But Philodemus' point may be simply that 
unities can be formed equally from sames or similars, so that the order of 
comparison is not significant. This is supposed to explain (354-5 ée i) 
how “it is possible for things existing out of similarity to have perfect 
happiness for ever, as a god does, apparently on the assumption that, in order 
to exist, a god must be a in some sense a ‘unity’. 

359-60 For úroreàecicha (a legal term from taxation, possibly a mis- 
writing for dzoreAeicÜa:) see the app. crit. and below on 370 azroreAeicBat. 
The scribe corrected his original óv|vara: to the plural by the insertion of 
a suprascript v. Perhaps he was misled by the the similar construction above 
(if the dative úráp|xovcı is the correct reading at 351-2) or by the preced- 
ing singular óvvara« (350), at a point where Philodemus varied the con- 
struction. 

361-2 xaraAeilmovrai: this does not, it is true, mean that Epicurus 
himself in his JJepi óc.órmroc actually gave the explanation Philodemus has 
just related, but only that his views there were consistent with it. But we 
know that Epicurus himself discussed €vérnrec in connection with the gods 
(see above on 349 and parallel testimony in Philippson 1918, 377). And 
elsewhere Philodemus attributes to him the doctrine about divine entities 
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being formed from similar elements (quoted on 329-32, from De dis 3). So 
it seems more than likely that Philodemus' account here is not simply of his 
own devising. For xaraAecrecÜa: in the sense of to accept, allow for, admit 
the existence of something' see on 36, 1047-8. 

362-4 ëv | rë, Nepi óciórnl toc: for this book by Epicurus and the form 
of its title see above on 206—7 (cited again 1266-7). 

364 aurérarta: ipsissima, only here. Cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 9,4 «cavró- 
Tara, also a dra Àeyóuevov (wc avrorara Arrighetti, but see Woodward 
1989, 39). For the superlative of avroc (and other examples, such as powwra- 
roc) see MGrHerc 192. Here avrorara is most easily taken as part of the 
predicate xaraAeQrmovra« in 361-2: Both kinds of entity (i.e. one formed 
out of unchanging things and the other out of similars) are accepted by 
Epicurus as exactly the same thing (avrorara)’, (i.e. as the same kind of 
thing with respect to their potential for possessing evóa«íovia), with the 
«aÜarep clause that follows giving an example of where Epicurus did so. 
Alternatively, avróraTa could be the superlative adverb: just as in On Holi- 
ness (unities are accepted by Epicurus) in exactly the same way’ (i.e. as that 
described above, 3 5 1—60). 

364-7 Philodemus seems somewhat reluctant to go into further techni- 
cal details regarding the evornrec. He may be abbreviating sections of On 
Holiness in which Epicurus adduced analogical arguments showing that the 
theory involved no contradiction (365-6 vre[vav]|rtoAoyíav) with other 
parts of the Epicurean system. The terminology, as well as the method of 
proof by ruling out potential conflicts with other, more fundamental tenets 
(see Furley 1971, 607-19) is peculiarly Epicurean. (umevarriAoyia = avri- 
paprüpnocu: see Philod. Rhet. i. 64,10.) In this connection Epicurus had 
employed the term vrevavriórnc, as at Ad Herod. 77: rov péyicrov rTápayov 

. AUTH j UrrevavTióTyc TapacKevacer; so also De nat. inc. lib. 34. 30,26 
c]ráceoc ép [mu ]mAapevov | dd zl Hv] vmrevavriórg 7a rov | [€py]cv xat [Thc 
60£9]c; cf. Ad Herod. 77 iva und’ vnevavriai é£ avrov (sc. rv dvopatwy) 
(yévwvrat) rw ceuvwpare déa; ibid. 81 €v 70 ravra (caelestia) uakápid 7e 
dot d de iv (elvat) kai aó0apra xai vrevavriac ẽx e rovro« Bou ec apa 
«ai mpagéecc c atriac. The term vrevayrtoAoyia (not attested for Epicurus) 
may be a Philodemean formation: Rhet. i. 64,10 BAérovraíi revec éx | ó[v- 
ce jc xai rapaxewuse] [vov] vrevavrioAoyiat ‘certain contradictions are seen 
arising from nature and circumstances’. 

366-7 walpa(itn)réov: on the orthography see MGrHerc 104-7. Philo- 
demus regularly uses mapaıréopa in the sense of praetermittere to pass over’: 
De poem. $ col. 24,8; Rhet.i.24,8 = ii. 80, 5; i. 370, 7; ii. 293,7; De mus. 29,5; De 
ira 35,33. Cf. Philod. I7póc rovc [---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 14,16—17 Nj ev roic 
BvBAo]«c | alve]vepynciay [a] mrapacr[n]|ro[v, the opponents’ ‘inattention 
to actual texts cannot be passed over, ‘pardoned’. In 368 roivvv ‘apologizes’ 
for the author's abridgement or reluctance to elaborate. 
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368—71 For the idea, cf. Lucr. 3. 23: omnia suppeditat porro natura; Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1. 111 suppeditatio bonorum nullo malorum intervento. 

370 GrroteAcicOat: for the sense here (‘produce’, often of atomic forma- 
tion in Epicurus: Ad Herod. 64 có Twp a aicÜgrukóv evOuc arroreAoty, and 
Usener, Gloss. Ep. s.v.; Marcus Antoninus 10. 16; perhaps also above at 217- 
18 and 359). For interpretation of the present text the most significant 
parallel is in Z KD 1 (above on 212-13), where it is said that gods that exist 
with formal unity (oc 9€ xara oporeidecav) ‘result from a continuous influx 
of similar images to the same place’, éx ric cuvexotc émipiceoc TOV 6poiwy 
etdwAwy éri TÒ avTO dmorereAecuévovuc Lo codd.). The present text sug- 
gests that it is the production of gods per se out of etdwAa, here ‘similar 
things’ (and not the production of similar etócoÀa individually) that is being 
described in the scholion. (This lends excellent support to Kühn's emenda- 
tion, which makes amorereAecuévovc agree with 0eovc rather than with 
e(dwAwy. For the perfect tense of d rorere A ecnevouc in the scholion see the 
perfect yeyevguérgv in 325—6 above with commentary) Compare 359, 
where the évórzTec (mistaken for divinities themselves by ‘Aëtius’ above on 
349) are said to be able to ‘be produced’. 

371 Aeyewv: we are entitled to ask in what work Epicurus ‘was accus- 
tomed to say this'. For the author's working method in De pietate is such that 
he would not let such an assertion go unsupported without documentation 
(cf. 1048-9). Presumably this was supplied in the lost portions of the follow- 
ing column. 

374-5 &m]cuvkpi[celoc: only here, but no other supplement seems pos- 
sible. Philodemus, often accused exhibiting little interest in Epicurean 
physics, in fact employs a wide lexicon of terms for this kind of atomic 
‘formation’ or ‘constitution’; cf. 39-41, 101, 192-3 cUvkpicic, 321—2 cÜcracic, 
333 rá£ic, 347-8 croixeiccic. 


375-6 Order of Columns. This column may well have originally linked with the 
following, very fragmentarily preserved col. 14; there is at least some similarity of 
content (cf. 379 cuvxp[:-). A citation from another, different work of Epicurus (his 
De dis) probably begins at 382, whereas Philodemus suggests that in the passage 
immediately preceding 360 he has been summarizing or extrapolating from Epicu- 
rus' On Holiness rather than quoting a specific work. See on 329-32, apparently 
a quotation from Epicurus’ [epi q cid ruroc, though it is clear that it was not cited 
by tite there. 


Col. 14 


There exist only scant remains of this column; but 379 cuvxp[t- may 
be enough to presume a connection with the discussion in col. 13. 
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378-80 Perhaps zou | rov Dew)» cp ,h | $aw]ouévn[v could be 
restored. 

381 ómápxew: the correction seems more likely than vzavAeiv (canere 
Quaranta) or Philippson's émavyetv. 

382-3 ¿v] (Gomperz) rau wepi gell: very probably a title, the book by 
Epicurus cited previously (at least) at 189—90, and below at 1255—62; for its 
content see on 753-4. Metrodorus wrote one too, but this seems to come in 
the middle of a run of citations from Epicurus. 

383 dvjapdiAextwc: Philodemus uses the adverb at De poem. $ col. 15,3, 
Rhet. i. 102,20 (p. 171 Longo); see also Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7. 5. It ought to 
mean something like ‘indisputably’. At Longinus 7. 4 it is used in reference 
to a micric, ‘argument’; probably here of something Epicurus said about 
divinity in his De dis. 

385 àvurqv: the word is very rare (if the articulation is correct): a legal 
term (= Lat. exactor). avurexoc means ‘effective’ (Sext. Emp. Adu math. 9. 182) ; 
cf. avúcıpoc in Usener, Gloss. Epic. and Lex. Philod.; avvew, avirew in 
Philodemus. 

387 For N's epy«xa[ I suspect epya (d xal[17- (i.e. A misread as M). 

388-9 pH vocicl[Ga: roic] Aow: in the context of the preceding col. 13 
and 379 cuvxp[e- it may be worth noting that this phrase may form part of 
the account of conceptualizing gods: “that they not be thought among 
whole entities’. Cf. 334-7 we[re ro] mojte ral pe [0Aov | ugx«ér ] acra- 
e[c np, [Te«]v; Philod. De dis 3 col. g and 5,30. The word 6Aoc occurs 
frequently in Epicurean writings synonomously or in close connection with 
$uceic, entities. Elsewhere in Philodemus (e.g. Rhet. ii. 135, 19 Sudhaus) ov 

. . Toic 0Ào«c has the force of not at all’. 
402-3 Order of Columns. This column from 1098 may have originally linked with 
the following column also from 1098, because they come from successive fragmen 
and preserve the right- and left-hand sides of their columns respectively, so it is 
quite possible, but not certain that they were successive columns (like e.g. cols. 46— 
7) on the same layer of papyrus, but copied separately as usual by the disegnatore (cf. 
cols. 38—9). 


Col. 15 


The discussion in this fragmentary context has as its basis the fact that 
the gods are Aóy« Jewpyror; their images are perceptible only by 
Ó.dvoua, not by ordinary sensation. But since the process is at least 
analogous to the way in which other sensibles (viz. crepéuvia, which 
by all accounts the Epicurean gods are not) are perceived, the gods can 
be known to have existence as physical entities. 


416-17 S[wa]lvooupévouc: the verb S:avoeicfar, and its substantive 
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counterpart ó:dyota, are employed to characterize thought more general 
than évvoety/ évvoua, which involve specific conceptions. Operating upon 
those conceptions, we can in this case think of the gods as existing. Hence 
Epicurus’ choice of verb when he said to Colotes (Plut. Adv. Col. 1117 C) xai 
npac ad0aprouc d:avood think of us too as imperishable.’ The retort may 
illustrate the process of thinking the Epicurean gods into existence, or at 
least the way in which their recognition is dependent upon a certain mode 
of thought. Compare Philod. De dis 3 cols. 12,12, 15,6 where ra mp(óc)óopa 
klai) yerynces mepi|AnrTà ue dtavoiac are contrasted with roic 8’ aicOnrnpi- 
oic ovy v|momümrrovra. On dravota/dravoeicBar see further Diels's note in De 
dis 3 (Diels 1917, 40 n. 1; cf. on €vvora/ évvoetcÜaa p. 78 n. 3). 

418-19 rapauu0nce capx illi: mapaicPncic is apparently a hapax. It is 
not certain whether it means here ‘misperception’ (rapau«cÜavopac means to 
be subject to illusory perceptions’ at Plat. Theat. 157 E, Iambl. Protr. 2) or 
simply ‘incidental perception’ (the verb means hear by the way’, ‘overhear’ at 
Xen. Cyr. 4. 2. 30; Theocr. 5. 120). The adjective capxivoc, however, is 
common in Epicurean epistemology, in reference to the processes of the 
body (especially involving sensation). Later in the treatise (see vol.ii) it is used 
to describe the conception entailed by the poets' representation of the gods 
as subject to corruption of the flesh (Schober 1988,89 with Henrichs 19754, 
21-2 on N 433 fr. 4,21); of physical processes of perception: De sign. 27,25; 
and 34,4 Gomperz. I think here the entire phrase must mean: (those people 
who were) ‘understanding that their perception (of the gods) was able to be 
grasped by incidental bodily sensation (i.e. natural faculties of perception)’. 

419 weptAnnrmy: cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 15,5-6 mepi|Anmra pev Óda- 
VOLO. 

420-1 dn[d $60]lceoc: either ‘from a physical entity’ or ‘from nature’. 

421 €y[vwcjav: the subject may be early humans, or possibly early Epi- 
cureans, including Epicurus, who held that the gods existed as external 
physical entities, analogous to other crepépvia: cf. 225-31. (The aorist tense, 
if it has past significance, might suggest placement of this column in the 
account of early humans at 225-89.) 


431-2 Order of Columns. The column has been placed here in its sequence in the 


descending order of fragments in the 1098 series. It could have originally linked 
with the following col. 16 from the 1077 sequence. 


Col. 16 


Philodemus returns to the objection that Epicurus classified things 
into body and void (here the alternative designation ‘place’), with- 
out including a third category for the gods. This is essentially a varia- 
tion on the objection considered at 34-50, attempting to force the 
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conclusion that Epicurus needs a third category (in addition to bodies 
and void) to accommodate gods. Philodemus responds here with 
a reductio ad absurdum, saying that under this reasoning he should have 
created separate categories for all types of thinkable and perceptible 
entities. Epicurus' view is that the gods are of course in some sense 
material entities (cf. 225-31, 415-24), and have thus already been 
included under the category of bodies. On the syntax of the passage 


see on 443-4. 


432 copara: Gomperz supposed with reason that something like the 
following must have preceded: [ro Ge vroAaufávew zou rà mrávra her 
nyeicOat] copara Kat rómov etc., to suppose that in on the one hand saying 
all things are divided into bodies and location, but on the other hand not 
enumerating the gods alongside of them (that is, not putting the gods in 
a class apart, distinct from bodies), Epicurus excludes gods altogether, is sheer 
stupidity’ (Scott 1883, 233 with modifications). See further on 434-5 mepi- 
yd e. 

TÓTTov: Usener's correction of the rovrov of the apograph should be 
regarded as certain (a broken IT having been mistaken by the disegnatore for 
YT). This is an alternative designation for xevov in the basic division. The 
terms were virtually interchangeable: see below, Ad Herod. 40 rórroc 9€ ei un 
3v, OV xevóv Kal ywpav xat avad7 dc: ovoudiouev, Lucr. 1. 426 locus ac 
spatium quod inane vocamus and cf. 954-5, ‘Aëtius’ 1. 20. 2 (p. 318, 1 Diels) 
"Emixoupoc òvópacıv trapaAAarrew Kevov róTOV xwpav. kevov appears in the 
basic division at Plut. Adv. Col. 1114A and Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 333 and 
was translated by Cicero, De nat. deor. 2.82 and Lucr. 1. 420. But róroc in the 
basic division is attested at Plut. Adv. Col. 1112£, on which see Westmann 
1955, 135 6. The relatively early and authoritative testimony of Philodemus 
might be thought to favour the required supplement advocated by Usener at 
Ad Herod. 40 adAa nv xa TO vd cri (cura kai TóTov> over Gassendi's 
(copa ra xai xevóv) (the latter accepted in Arr. and HPh 5A). According to 
& Ad Herod. 39 Epicurus also said this at the beginning (xar’ apy7v) of the 
Meyd émroun and in lepi óúcecoc 1,so again (cf. on 37-41) it is impos- 
sible to tell which version Philodemus is following. Another alternative 
appears in the division into bodies and the intangible at Ad Pyth. 86 ro 
cwpara xai avaónc óúcuc (on this term see further Sedley 19892, 316 with 
n. 37). This designates space in the broadest sense, whether occupied or not; 
whereas ‘void’, ‘place’, and ‘room’ (ywpa) are the terms by which we refer to 
it in specific contexts: ‘void’ when it is unoccupied, ‘place’ when it is occu- 
pied, and 'room' when bodies move through it. Epicurus uses its various 
names indifferently, because the difference between them is one of context, 
not of essence. Thus he fluctuates in his usage between ‘void’ (Ad Herod. 44), 
‘place’ (De nat. inc. lib. 34. 19,9 and now the present passage), ‘room’ (Sext. 
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Emp. Adv. Math. 10. 2, fr. 271 Us., backed up by a figura etymologica) and 
"intangible substance' (Ad Pyth. 86). On the subject, see the invaluable 
discussion in HPh 1, 28-31; further Westman 1955, 135-6; D. Sedley, 
“Two Conceptions of Vacuum’, Phronesis, 27 (1982), 175-93 and 183-4 (with 
B. Inwood, CPH 76 (1981), 273-85); E Adorno, Elenchos, 1 (1980), 245-75; 
id., Syzetesis, i. 5372. It is true that in the later tradition void gets most 
emphasis. 

434-5 treptypdldew: here exclude'ꝰ, i. e. from the sum of existing things. 
Cf LSJ s.v. I.4 and III.1 and De lib. dicendi 21,9 in this sense (though Lex. 
Philod. s.v. classes the present occurence as ‘describo’ as e.g. at De ira col. 
29,1). Perhaps “delineate in a class apart’, i.e. from existing things (which 
would be closer to LSJ I.2) is the sense here (Philodemus prefers avacpeiv 
when he means "do away with by implication’). 

435-6 reAc{iJlwe: for the orthography, well attested in the Herculanen- 
sia, see MGrHerc 107-8. The supplement is required by space at line-end. 

436 dvaAyntwv: for this predicate use of the genitive of belonging, see 
Smyth $1304; Schwyzer ii. 122-3; Kühner-Blass i. 371-3. What this has to 
do with pain or its absence per se is not clear. Surely Philodemus means such 
people are ‘anaesthetized’, insensible to truth, and thus callous and unrecep- 
tive. Kleve 1977, 60 translated ‘ruthless’. For comparable instance of écri 
with the genitive of characteristic see later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1088 fr. 10,16-21 (Schober 1988, 84) ro óé [vo]vnpo|rárovc e[icá- 
y]ew 89e|ovc avo[0ev] éx ye|verrc úmepBoÀdc | écrw ovx amoAeqdmróvrov 
aceBe(ac, ‘to represent the gods as most depraved right from their birth is 
a sign of those who lack nothing in their insurpassable impiety'. 

440 €vdpwv: for the word, see Plat. Leg. 769 A and often; in Philodemus: 
De mus. 95,19. The unassimilated form is comparatively rare (MGrHexr 61), 
but there is no reason to doubt the reading of the apograph (with Gomperz), 
just because the 7 at line-end is extraneous or in error. The possibilities for 
accounting for it include (1) corruption in the papyrus, (2) misreading by 
the disegnatore of the wedge-shaped space filler (>) or the asteriskos (see on 
1281) occasionally inserted by the scribe lest he leave space at the end of the 
line, or (3) a similar misreading of an original l'€ (Scott, who prints the 
particle ye). The last may well be correct, but since we cannot be sure, I have 
simply excised it. 

443-4 00] | 8€ov: this is the linchpin of the reconstruction. Since 8éov 
must be an accusative absolute (contra Scott; óéov with écri understood 
would be otiose, for which we should simply have äech, it cannot be intro- 
duced by «i dé, ostensibly the reading of the apograph in 442. I have 
therefore accepted Philippson's correction and supplement eio[v, which 
suits the context well. Thus the accusative absolute ov óéov . . . ddvar will 
have been explanatory to the apodosis of the condition avaAynrwy écriv 
(436—7), the contrafactual protasis of which is ef un. . . €eueAAev (437-40). 
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Philippson, however, punctuates after ric in 441, making the accusative 
absolute óéov parenthetically interrupt the ei un clause, and takes uymuo- 
veu[cew as complement to déov, rather than to €ueÀÀev as in the present 
punctuation; he puncutates again after óéov, and takes $dva« (446) as com- 
plementary to éueààev. This syntax is ruled out by 446 mpòc avro) (avrot 
Philippson), since on his punctuation this must refer self-reflexively to the 
€udpov of 440: he would translate, unless any rational person (there being 
no need to mention classes already included in them) were going to say to 
himself (rpóc avrov) that only the gods were being done away with, and 
not also x, y, and 2’. Philippson's punctuation thus presumes the syntax [ro 
vroAapuBávew] avadynrwy écriv, ef pù) é¿ueÀÀev Eudpwv tic . . . , (un - 
p.oveUcew ov Óéov) rouc Üeovc povov avaipetcÜac mpoc avroU dava:. But 
with dva. (446) we should have expected mpoc avróv, instead of p 
ab rob. Thus mpoc avro must mean ‘by him’ (sc. Epicurus, the subject of 
re piypd e at 434-5; for mpóc with the genitive after passive verbs see LSJ 
s.v. II. 1), i. e. as necessitated by the logic of his own argument that ‘only the 
gods alone were being done away with (on the supposition stated in the 
apodosis 432-7), and also not x, y and 2’, a reductio ad absurdum. In this case 
the subject of $dva: (446) cannot be the éudpwyr of 440 (as Philippson's 
reconstruction presumes), because the €udpwy represents not the opponent 
but rather any reasonable person in Epicurus’ position of making the basic 
division; the subject of dva is thus unstated and indefinite, but putatively 
the critic of Epicurus. Therefore the correct skeletal syntax of the entire 
‘sentence is as follows: [ró vmoAapBávew xTÀ.] avadynrwy écriv, et py 
€ueÀÀev éudpov Tic uvnpoveUcew, ov déov páva, ‘supposing w is character- 
istic of insensible people, unless any sensible person were going to mention 
x, since it would not be necessary to say y, without also saying z'. For the 
sake of clarity in a difficult passage, I summarize as closely as possible to the 
syntax as follows: ‘supposing that Epicurus excludes the gods because he 
did not include them in his basic ontological division is characteristic of 
insensible people — unless any rational person making the basic division 
were going to mention types already included in the basic classes [which is 
absurd]; for [in this case, i.e. if it were necessary to mention classes already 
included, then] it would not be necesary [for such a person] to say 
that Epicurus omitted just gods, but rather [that he also omitted] people, 
horses, and all the other subclasses as well’ For ov óéov = ëmer ov Sei see 
also 1375. 

445 ávaipeicÜai: here apparently passive. On the term, see above on 133 
mepiacp[ ety and below on 522-3. 

446 wpòc auToO $áv[ai: the apograph clearly shows the left upright of 
a N, followed by its diagonal descending to the right. Gomperz's tentative 
$ar[éov would require an editorial change of the apograph. For the subject 
of óáv[a« and the breathing and referent of poc abro), see on 443-4. 
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447 1o00TOU xp: Philippson takes rovrov to be the opponent voicing 
the objection of 43297: um dieses (des Gegners); but since Philodemus has 
generalized this to the plural (436 avaAynrwy, resumed in the plural at 460 
Geet Ànóecay) it seems more reasonable to understand rovrov as referring to 
the objection itself (sc. Aóyov). 

448-50 oúxi xai rode [àv]l6poouc x[ai roùc] | immouc: the descent 
through the classes of existence (gods, humans, horses) complements the 
reductio ad absurdum. According to Epicurus they are all members of the class 
"bodies' (432) in the basic division. 

451 Tà xarà pépoc: literally ‘individually’, ‘one by one’, i.e. literally 
a class for each entity taken one by one would be needed, according to the 
logic of the critic's argument. For the technical force of the expression see 
on $39; Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. ; Epic. Ad Herod. 35—6.68,82—3; Angeli 1985, 
67—9 has a useful discussion. 

451-3 aiclónrá re xai vonrà | [p]uc[eJwv: an extremely important 
division for the Epicurean view, because gods belong exclusively to the latter 
category, namely existents that can be perceived by thought (cf. 191-2). 
These include not only gods (they are Aoyw 0ewpnroi, Z KD 1), but ideas of 
humans and horses, imaginables such as satyrs, mathematicals, and certain 
aspects of volition, whose purely noetic existence is facilitated by images in 
the soul formed from (extremely fine) atoms, and can thus still be said to 
belong to the class of bodies. (Void/location, since it lacks the power, char- 
acteristic of body, to act upon the senses, must also be discoverable by 
thought.) In contrast to the basic division (432), this division is introduced 
by Philodemus with a certain subtlety as part of the reductio. The inference 
may be drawn that this is the third category for which the critic is searching, 
and that it is already subsumed under the category of bodies (432). 

453-4 cuvi[we]$[u]kérwv: the apograph represents the letter v several 
letters after the beginning of the line, but I can see no way to accommodate 
this. Since the general sense is secure, cw|[ve]ó[v]«órwv (suggested by 
Anon. A, cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 132) will suffice exempli gratia. (Philippson's 
cw|[e]er[n]«órwv looks attractive, but Epicurus never uses cuvicrdvai in the 
perfect, and Philodemus never in this sense.) 

455-6 àv oŭtwc «Ul&[nA]oc: the reference is to Epicurus’ making of the 
basic division, as though: since he was so clear’. For parallels, see Plat. Polit. 
308 D, Alexis fr. 140 K.-A. (Athen. 4. 164 B-D) Sc C tic el.. . evÓnAÀov. 
In Philodemus: Rhet. i. 25,19; cf. ii. 232,21; and cf. DL. 10.13 (Epicurus) 
canc Š y ovrox that in his On Rhetoric he made cadnveca the sole goal of 
writing. Philippson proposed the correction ev|A[oy]oc, which has some 
palaeographical plausibility, but no good personal parallels. 

457-8 épvnpoveulc[ev: the verb alludes back to 443 uvyguove?b[cew, 
where the reference is to a hypothetical rational classifier, here to Epicurus 


himself. 
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459-60 ráTlvew: this verb, together with its compounds, occurs com- 
monly in reference to the process of 9iaipecic. For the simple form, see De 
Sign. 34,27, 35,25. 

460 UdeiAndecav: for the false aspiration (i.e. = vre:Andecav) in the 

Herculaneum papyri see M. Capasso, CErc 17 (1987), 177 n. 26. The identity 
of the plural subject is not entirely clear; possibly these are those critics 
whose argument is described at 35-50. They seem to think that if they can 
show that for Epicurus gods cannot exist as bodies (all compounds being 
perishable), they will have shown that they must be classed by him among 
non-existents. Thus they will have 'supposed that he classed all (existing) 
things as bodies’. Philodemus goes on to say (460-4) that since they under- 
stood that Epicurus classed everything as bodies they can to this extent be 
considered reliable reporters of his views. They made the mistake of suppos- 
ing that, since gods were not specifically mentioned in the basic division, 
Epicurus did not include them as existing. It does seem from this passage as 
though Epicurus' formulation of his position on the gods left some room for 
dialectical openings on the part of opponents. Philodemus thinks this objec- 
tion can be dismissed easily enough, because Epicurus' views were sufh- 
ciently clear. But he seems at a loss to produce a text in which Epicurus 
specified that because gods on the Epicurean view come about as a result of 
bodies and compounds, they must necessarily themselves be bodies and 
compounds ín this same sense. Epicurus probably had good reasons for not 
making such a claim. 
460-1 Order of columns. This column has been placed here in its proper order in the 
descending sequence of the 1077 series. The next column in the descending 
sequence of the 1098 series (col. 17) happened to join perfectly with the present 
column, carrying on the syntax virtually unbroken. The link between the two 
columns thus commends to the editor the method of keeping as closely as possible 
to the descending order of (alternating) columns. 


Col. 17 


For their polemical purposes, Epicurus' opponents gladly represented 
him as classing all things as bodies (458-60). They might even be 
regarded as reliable reporters in this respect; for they supposed (464-5) 
that he explicitly set forth all things as existing as either bodies or the 
locations they occupy (rather than specifically mentioning gods as 
a separate class among these: 454-8). But in fact Epicurus called into 
question neither people nor horses nor any other perceptible or think- 
able entity (448-54), including gods; so that, if he had speciously held 
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that the gods exist simply for the sake of social peace, he and his 
followers would scarcely have: 


(1) offered demonstrations for their existence; 
(i) attacked those who denied the gods; 
(ii) developed proofs for their arguments; 
(iv) included other matters about the gods in their books. 


This list is of particular interest because it recapitulates the contents of 
this section of the treatise. Thus it constitutes a partial dracpecic, 
‘division’ or ‘outline’, such as is explicitly mentioned at the close of the 
treatise (vol. ii; P Herc. 1428 col. 15,14-19 Henrichs 1974a, 25-6); see 
Introd. § 3(d). 


461 €xo]uciot: such opponents of their own accord concede that Epicu- 
rus classed all things as bodies (compare the objection reported at 34-50). 
For the personal use of éxovctoc see e.g. Thuc. 1. 138. 

461-2 G[vldpjec: the founders of the Kepos (also called xa@nyepovec) 
are regularly styled in the Epicurean literature from Herculaneum by the 
title avdpec, 'themen':e.g. Rhet. 2.215,11 Longo (= Hermarchus fr. 38) xara 
rovc avóp[ac; De vit. col. 25, 12 (p. 68 Jensen, = Hermarchus fr. 45) émipeé- 
Acid T[o]vovrov avópov. For this title see Longo 1978, 22-3; Angeli 1988 
on [Ipoc rovc I-] (P Herc. 1005) fr. 82. The fuller form is perhaps rolic 
dy d] dci x[a87] ovs [$:]Aocoóovnev (T 24 Longo 1978; the Great Men’ 
Sedley 19896, 106; cf. below, 1068—9, and Dem. Lac. T2 Gigante). The term 
derives from the use of av7p to designate a person of authority, as e.g. master 
of a household (while av@pwzroc denotes a free man in contrast to a slave or 
beast). Cf. Seneca, Epist. ad Luc. 6. 6 Metrodorum et Hermarchus et Polyaenum 
magnos viros non schola Epicuri, sed contubernium fecit. Dr Holford-Strevens 
compares Lucr. 3. 371 = 5.622 Democriti quod sancta viri sententia sumit. (So 
too at Lucr. 1.731 Empedocles is vir, but there the expression remains within 
the bounds of normal idiom.) If this is the meaning of avdpec here, as what 
follows suggests (especially the plural in 476), then we need the article here, 
either to be supplied or, more likely, in cuvaAch7 with avdpec. 

462 dftdn[icrov: ‘believable’, ‘trustworthy’: Philod. De mus. 77. 12,37; 
De lib. dicendi col. 62,14. Another possible restoration is agton|pemeic praise- 
worthy’ (Rhet. ii. 30,21). 

463-4 petewp[iLwvirar: the verb appears at De vit. col. 15,6 (cf. Livy 22. 
12); col. 10,31 (passive). 

464-5 The subject of this inconceivably short sentence ought to be the 
same opponents as are the subject of 460 v$euóecav. I propose to restore 
uͤrſ e Ai rorr]o (though this is not the only supplement possible). The hiatus 
with éxeives would be tolerated after a strong pause at end of sentence, 
which is guaranteed here by óé at line-end. Philippson proposed to restore 
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a third person singular aorist in -(c)]e, but this is impossible because the 
author regularly adds nu-movable at sentence end (e.g. 1383, 1468). D. 
Delattre proposes (privatim) |céxew- er ĝe + imperfect verb. That they sup- 
posed that (Epicurus) set forth (his views)', or perhaps passively “he was 
supposed (by them) to have set forth (his views)', is in direct contrast with 
455-8: Epicurus was clear enough in his basic classification that he did not 
need to mention the gods as a separate category. ëx<r¿(0mut standardly refers to 
the publicly setting forth of philosophical views (see on 313-14). Philode- 
mus means that his opponents assumed that whatever Epicurus believed 
about the gods he explicitly set out as part of his basic classification of things, 
and that in assuming this they were wrong. For the loss of the iota in 
ex |Üetva()) see MGrHerc 104-7. 

465 éxeive: the subject must be Epicurus, the similarly unstated subject 
of rar|re in 460. For this use of xwé« see LSJ II.1:'stir up questions about’ 
(Plat. Theat. 163 A), ‘call into question’ esp. assumptions (Aristot. De caelo 
27111) — a sense not recognized by Lex. Philod., but see Usener, Gloss. 
Epic. s.v. (labefactare, convellere argumentando?) with numerous instances: 
Philod. De sign. col. 9,38, 27,29. 

466 Toore]v und: these are presumably the items named in 448-54: 
people, horses, all perceptible and thinkable things. Epicurus obviously 
never challenged their existence, though they were not mentioned in the 
basic division, and the same follows for the gods, likewise not mentioned in 
the basic division, though he held elsewhere (e.g. Ad Menoec. 123) that they 
existed. In a similar form of this argument at 489—500 the author argues that 
if Epicurus had been insincere about believing in gods, he might as well have 
been insincere about any of his professed views — another reductio ad absur- 
dum. Instead of umóéy here we should have expected ovóév. 

468 cuu] mepibopáv: social convention or utility and the security (free- 
dom from fear of harm) provided by them. For Epicurean use of this term, 
especially in the context of debates over matters of religion, see on 312-13. 
The argument that Epicurus was insincere about what he did say about the 
gods is further developed at 489—500. Here it is merely stated that his views 
on the gods were not simply intended to forestall social opprobrium. (In 
467 ye is minimalizing:'if Epicurus said gods exist just for the sake of social 
peace ..) It should be remembered, however, that the Epicureans in fact 
placed a high premium on cuu epióopa and the securing of social harmony 
in religious matters. Part of the argument for observing traditional forms of 
cult is the necessity for upholding the ordinary customs and society of 
people (cup epiépecÜa): see 751 (an argument that also appears at P Oxy. 
II 215 col. 2,1-8). Philodemus will demonstrate in that section that Epicurus 
and his followers in fact did so. 

469 €Xeye]v: I have restored the singular (contra Philippson, who supplies 
€Aeyo]v) since it was Epicurus! view that set the precedent for the work of his 
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followers described below (where the plurals probably also include Epicurus 
himself). The singular also coheres with the verb (of which Epicurus is the 
subject) in 465, which must be singular. Philodemus' argument here depends 
in part on an assumed conservatism in the development of Epicurus' doc- 
trine in the early history of the school; i.e. he takes it for granted that the 
view that gods exist was not an addition or in contradiction to Epicurus' 
teaching. Once again Philodemus seems hard pressed to quote an actual 
passage where Epicurus explicitly said @eouc elva: (as opposed to arguing 
that Epicurus implied or assumed it in argument). See 454-8 with com- 
mentary on 460. 

470 à rod eitzeic: cf. 652 with commentary. It is not exactly clear to what 
‘demonstrations’ the author refers. They are probably not those of a rigorous 
logical sort (see e.g. Sext. Emp. Pyr. Hyp. 2. 135-43 = HPh 368), since rather 
heretically the Epicureans eschewed formal logic, definition, and dialectic 
(so D.L. 10. 31; Cic. De fin. 1. 7. 22 tollit definitiones; Acad. 1. 3 nihil definiunt; 
Epic. frr. 242-3 Us.). Perhaps they denote the type of argument from 
avriaprupncec encountered e.g. at Epic. Ad Menoec. 123-4, on which see 
Furley 1972. By contrast, another class of arguments named below is that of 
micresc (rhetorical proofs, Aristot. Rhet. 1. 2, 1355°35-1356°20). By ricric 
Philodemus seems to mean an argument presupposing x (in this case the 
existence of gods) that, if it turns out to be valid, lends support (vici) to 
the prior assumption. zicr:c is a frequent designation in Philodemus for 
Epicurean argumentation. On Epicurean logic see De Lacy and De Lacy 
1978; Sedley 1982; Barnes 1988; Long 1988. 

471-3 o]08' óme£aipélrov dv ri t r: a genitive absolute in va- 
riatio, possibly ‘not even with exceptions made for opposing arguments’, 
(literally: not even with there being opposing arguments to be refuted or 
excepted’), i.e. Epicurus and his immediate followers did not even bother to 
refute objections to their theology (Henrichs). vme£a«peiv = excipere at Rhet. 
ii. 230,31. In this case ovóé (473) would have to be pleonastic with op) 
àTmoóei£eu e[de|pov in 470-1, ou]8 dy éroAe|uovv in 473-4. But normally 
we should expect the participle avruremrróvrov to be predicate, not the 
verbal adjective umrefa:pérwy, as if énger ovde vmre£a(pera dyrémumrev, ‘since 
there were not even any objections (literally: things to be refuted or ex- 
cepted) to tell against them’, or equivalent to the protasis of a past irrealis: 
‘not even if there had been any serious objections to tell against them’ (but 
in fact there were none). The implication of this reading would be a claim 
that the early Epicureans sustained no criticism for their views on the gods, 
and so whatever argumentation they provided for their existence was not in 
the manner of polemical rejoinder, but of a positive, constructive sort. 

472, 476, 478 Since the surrounding line-beginnings are lost, it is possi- 
ble that these genitive plural endings at the beginnings of their lines (which 
appear on the apograph as though filled in, outside the preserved portion of 
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the column) were conjecturally supplied by the copyists or one of the 
Neapolitan academic advising them. For another instance see 1165. (I am 
grateful to Simon Laursen for advice on this point.) 

473-5 ¿moxX¿l[uouv tloic ávaipoóol[cw: this is an easily recognized ref- 
erence to the passage 519-48 where Epicurus and Hermarchus are praised 
for engaging with notorious atheists. For the verbal parallel see 522-3 with 
commentary there. 

475-81 Note the interwoven syntax. Here rocov|rov . . . [xai ro.]ovrow 
is emphatic. Aug . . . Aó|yow [micre]ic may refer to the discussion of the 
origin of the belief in gods in cultural history (225-3 18). micrec is Philode- 
mus' usual term for the type of argument used by Epicureans (so also below, 
2358). (Philodemus' present argument is in the form of a micric.) For its 
logical value see on 470. Adyoc, on the other hand, can be used simply 
of philosophical discourse or treatment. Philodemus refers to the entire 
work as a Adyoc on behalf of Epicurus on the matter of evcéfeia at the close 
of the treatise, P Herc. 1428 col. 15,21 (Henrichs 19744, 26). Cf. Introd. § 3(9). 

479-80 gent avl[rav: sc. Üecv, carried over from 469. 

480 cuv]Bawóv[rov: the word may here have its technical sense from 
logic and dialectic, i.e. things ‘following from’ other arguments, i.e. entailed 
to be true ‘about them’ (mepi av[ov, viz. the gods). 

481 èv Bu]BAiow: for the orthography see on 207. The books are 
undoubtedly those of Epicurus and his early followers, cited throughout. 
Cicero himself very probably reflects Philodemus’ text here, when he 
makes Cotta's imaginary interlocutor at De nat. deor. 1. 115 object that 
Epicurus wrote de sanctitate, de pietate adversus deos libros (see also below on 
1281—92). Philodemus draws attention here to the sheer number of cases in 
which the subject of the gods was discussed in Epicurean books (475-7 dua 
rocov|Tov . . . [xat rox]ovTwv). Against this impressive catalogue he opposes 
the plethora of works and titles of poets and non-Epicurean philosophers 
cited in the second part of De pietate. He similarly calls attention to their 
number at 1705-9 (and to that of the latter category at 2491, 2501-3). The 
result in both parts is a paratactic catalogue style of writing typical of one 
branch of Hellenistic writing on the history of ideas. On such lists see 
further Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 25 qualia; Obbink 1989, 217-18 with 
nn. 85-6. 

483 oi] co$ot: or G co O. The broken context does not allow for 
identification of these persons. In the light of what precedes, we should have 
expected them to be Epicureans. Philippson surmises that codor refer to 
poets, but this would be rather late for that kind of idiom. More likely the 
reference or comparison involved the Epicurean xaĝnyepóvec. 

488 àvacke]urjv: a term from logical argumentation (e.g. Philod. De sign. 
col. 11,38) usually referring to proof by denial or an argument from the 
non-existence of something. 
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488—9 Order of Columns. This column (from 1098) could have linked with the 
following col. 18 (from 1077), which proceeds to another vicric refuting the 
allegation that Epicurus was insincere about believing in the existence of gods. It is 
thus closely related to the present column on grounds of content; but there is not 
enough preserved at the bottom of the present column to restore the exact syntax 
or even to be sure about the join. No more than one column can have intervened. 


Col. 18 


A counter-argument to the allegation that Epicurus only pretended to 
acknowledge the existence of the gods, with the intention of deceiv- 
ing the masses. 


489-500 The preserved half of this sentence consists of an enumeration 
of principal Epicurean views: infinity of the universe, indivisibility of pri- 
mary bodies, pleasure as an ethical good, pain as an object of avoidance,'and 
each of the doctrines (óóypuara)'. All are grammatically the object of the 
infinitive eri ev, (498—9), the accusative subject of which is Epicurus 
(497). Because it is highly unlikely that any of the Epicureans' opponents 
accused Epicurus of putting forth these views ‘falsely but intentionally’ 
(496), and since any view regarding the nature or existence of gods is rather 
obviously missing from the list, it seems very likely that the lost first part of 
the sentence set up a reductio ad absurdum in the following form: if it were 
true (as our opponents claim) that Epicurus insincerely held that gods exist, 
it would also be necessary that he falsely but intentionally advanced each of 
the rest of his principal views. In other words, it would be absurd to suppose 
that Epicurus set forth views on any of the subjects listed without meaning 
what he said. Philodemus probably also means to imply that Epicurus' view 
on the existence and nature of gods was as integral and basic to his philoso- 
phy as any of the views listed. What we are missing up to this point in the 
treatise is the actual passage in which Philodemus presented this allegation 
itself (though itis mentioned and perhaps presupposed as already introduced 
at 467—9). In this case we are lucky enough to have preserved by Cicero the 
criticism of Posidonius on precisely this point (Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 123 = 
Posidonius fr. 22a Edelstein-Kidd, 346 Theiler), to the effect that Epicurus 
said what he did about the gods only to mitigate popular disfavour. The 
possibility that Philodemus is responding to Posidonius on this point seems 
very likely. In that case the present passage would be an identifiably Philo- 
demean contribution to the debate, since Posidonius' work must be later 
that of Zeno of Sidon, who himself wrote a treatise On Piety and on whom 
Philodemus is known to be drawing in the present work (see 1465-8 with 
commentary). See also Introd. $ 1 above, pp. 15-17. 

489-94 All the doctrines in this catalogue are adduced elsewhere in the 
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opening section of the treatise, and in Lucretius' poem, in conjunction with 
Epicurean views on the gods. 

489-90 Boundlessness of the universe: see 674-5. 

490-1 Indivisibility of first bodies: see 42. 

492 Pleasure as an ethical good: said to be connected with how we 
envisage the lifestyles of the gods (see 139). 

493 Pain: see 196, 307 ma0|eci; cf. 64 mpáàyparov; 238 rapayparoc; 233 
BAa]Bn[v; 268—9 de] |dAve[v. 

494-5 Other basic views (8dypara) related to the existence of gods: see 
37-41, 432-60 on bodies; 185-9 on indestructible compounds; 239-41 fear 
of death. 

Sol[ypar]wv: the standard term in Epicurean usage for approved, in- 
controvertible Epicurean views (NB not do€az). On the syllabification see 
Introd. $ 2(g). 

496 mejyàacpévwc: so also Philod. Rhet. i. 220,17. 

497-8 GAN’ elle à]mó +úxnc: for amo +úyxmc see Philod. De ira col. 
21,30 Indelli (‘per caso’). Diels 19164, 893 (= 295) n. 5, who adopts Usener's 
correction a]7o age, compares Sirach 19. 16 (cf. also Philod. De lib. dicendi 
col. 16b,2-3 Aé|y[o]vcw e óÀmc jvy7?c). But rvyyc has the support of the 
primary apograph, and makes better sense, being virtually equivalent to oùx 
d cc, i. e. with the intention of deceiving (whereas darò VWuxijc in the desired 
sense would be redundant after 7e |rAacuévoc, and aÀÀd in 497 leads us to 
expect a contrast). On the claim that Epicurus put forth his views on the 
gods insincerely and with the intention of deceiving the masses see Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1. 123 (= Posidonius fr. 22a Edelstein—Kidd, 346 Theiler) ; Introd. 


3(¢). 

498-9 éxril[6€]vas: specifically denotes the public setting forth of views 
(see on 313-14). The argument entails that Epicurus had no secret teach- 
ings’. 

502 €yw: the passage probably contained a statement of promise or 
intention to establish that Epicurus’ statements regarding gods were sincere, 
as fulfilled in the following column (19) and culminating in the conclusion 
at 696-708, before the catalogue of instances of Epicurean participation 
in cult. 

$14 T]apac[1rjicac: the subject apparently Epicurus, who appears in the 
nominative at 520 (cf. 502 éyo, viz. Philodemus). 

515-18 roic . . . [Ud 1]óv | [àv]8póv ad l rd ye]lypappév[ow: i. e. the 
books written by the Epicureans themselves, singled out for mention above 
at 481 év fv]BA(ow. For the sense of av]ópov see above on 461-2; this 
instance identified by Longo 1978, 27 (see T III. 18). 

518 "poceéxe[w: without vob in this sense: LSJ s.v. 4a, cf. b. 


518-19 Order of Columns. This column has been moved up slightly (it will have 
been misnumbered by three columns) in the descending order of columns in the 
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1077 sequence because of the similarity of its argument to that of the preceding col. 
17 and because of its syntactical link with the following col. 19. That column 
presumes that the allegation of insincerity against Epicurus has already been intro- 
duced. The opponent's failure to take into account actual statements in Epicurean 
writings is then contrasted with the citation of Epicurean works in the following 
columns. 


Col. 19 


The argument is as follows. 5 19-32: So far from denying the existence 
of gods, Epicurus himself attacked notorious fifth-century atheists by 
name, portraying them as madmen for their socially aberrant views 
about the gods, and (533-41) for advancing explanations of the names 
of the gods, which would, if true, make it impossible for gods to exist. 
542-6: Hermarchus also made this argument, and (546-54) discussed 
Empedocles' use of metaphor in connection with the names of gods 
and the Epicurean doctrine of natural affinity in language. 554-9 
Epicurus exhibited this doctrine through his enthusiasm for participa- 
tion in the mysteries at Athens. 


§20-I péudopuar with acc. rei, dat. of person: LSJ s.v. 2; Lex. Philod. s.v. A 
cognate acc. (i.e. l eu, cf. Aristoph. Plut. 10) is possible but less likely than 
ul aviav in the context of what follows, especially in the light of 528 below. 
Cf. Emped. ap. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7. 124: aAAa 0eot rov pev paviay 
amorpéjare yAwecnc (= VS 31 B 3 = fr. 2 Wright); Plat. Symp. 218 B: rc 
$«Aocódov paviav re kai BRA] , Philod. De piet. above, 473-5; TI[e]o[:] 
pa[viac (P Herc. $7 + 353) in Crónert 1906, 108 n. 507; D. Bassi, RFIC 45 
(1917), 457-66; E. Bignone, Philodemea', RFIC 47 (1919), 421-3; Dorandi 
19904, 2350 (though Philippson 1938, 2472-3 thought the title should be 
restored as epi mpo]pm[0(ac). 

Philippson (following Usener) reconstructed the opening as a reported 
Academic objection against Epicurus himself; the necessary restorations (in 
520-1) do not stand up against scrutiny of the apograph. Scholars relying 
uncritically upon Usener's [aAX’ é]|poócw (522-3) argued that Philodemus 
was thus dependent directly or indirectly on an Academic report for his 
citation of atheists from Jepi óúcecooc 12 (followed by Winiarczyk 1976, 37, 
44-5). It now emerges that the present citation stems from an independent 
Epicurean tradition regarding Epicurus' published views on atheism. 

522-30 For the locution, cf. 13075 rov]|ró pact uéyic[ Tov] | evar reku- 
piov | rou mepuaip|etv 70] | Oeio[v] €x row [0v]| rwv; 473-5 €roAé|[povv (sc. 
Epicurei) r]oic àva«pov|[cw (sc. 0covc); later in De pietate (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 12,11-12 (Henrichs 1974a, 22): rv amÀox ro | 0[eco]v 
a[v]a«povvrov, of one Philippus (RE 44), an otherwise unknown atheist, if 
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not Philip of Opus or a Macedonian potentate or the Cyrenaic named at 
D.L. 1. 16; with the dative participle: Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 123. This use 
of atpeiv (Lat. tollere) and its compounds is common philosophical parlance, 
and especially favoured in theological debate: Philod. De piet. above, 133 
(passive), 474-5, 2146-7; D.L. 2. 97 zy ĝe 6 8eóówpoc ravráracw avaipwr 
rdc mepi Üecv otac; and see Reiche 1971, 296-329; Henrichs 19744, 31. 
The antonym is to ‘preserve’ or ‘conserve’ the god's proper characteristics in 
one's thought (266 rnpeiv, GAA He). In general the charge is that the 
opponents’ views, if true, would make it impossible for gods as commonly 
(and, for Epicurus, self-evidently) conceived to exist; hence they are said to 
do away' with them in effect. Though apparently not legally actionable, this 
charge and the one which follows constitute a kind of rhetoric of atheism 
popular in philosophical debate after the fourth century; for its philosophi- 
cal force, see below on 527-9. 

521-2 Uli rv óvrev (Gomperz): ‘from existing entities’ (see above on 
231 for this sense of óc). The division is regular: see MGrHerc II n. I. 
Philippson was wrong to print | (€x rov. Short prepositions and negatives 
with their following words are regarded virtually as phonetic units (e.g. 
below, 2036-7 df avrov); in the present case the rule is that labials or 
gutturals (but not nasals) before dentals cohere with the dental in division: 
thus 1280-1 IJ rei, below, P Herc. 1428 col. 7, 3 2 (Henrichs 19744, 18) 
mép| mro, 12,13-14 (p. 22) émióeikréov, 13,273 (p. 23) BAa|vrew. The two 
considerations combine to produce the present division; likewise De piet. 
1518-19 <xaíj|< rijc, Philod. Rhet. i. 109,5 Sudhaus elydicra[l] opel vov, 
P Grenf. 1,12 dv ric. On syllabification in De pietate see Introd. $2(9); 
in papyri more generally, MGrHer 10; Turner and Parsons 1987, 17 with 
n. 96 with further references; in school exercises: Cribiore 1993, especially 
99-104. 

$23-4 xà[v tax] | SwSexarwfe: the title epi ducewc must be supplied, 
as in all citations from Epicurus’ epi ducewe in De pietate (except for the 
inaugural one at 225-7). Philippson 1921, 376 argued from the omission of 
the full title Jepi $ucecc here that the citation immediately preceding this 
one ought to have come from a different book of that same work, a citation 
which would have named the title. Now that we know that col. 8 (1077 fr. 
19) precedes the present citation in the original order of columns (as it did not 
in the editions of Gomperz and Philippson), it is clear that Philodemus 
named the full ade only in that instance (225-7, apparently the first citation 
from Tepi púcewc in De pietate), and by book number alone thereafter (cf. 
1050, 1055, 1078, 1088, 1888-90, cf. 1787-8 with comm.). For the content of 
ent pucewc 12 as a whole see on 225-7. In the present citation atheism, 
together with the theories of Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias, which 
ascribed the development of belief in the gods to linguistic change, fear of 
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natural phenomena, or fictions invented for political control (and that thus 
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implicitly “removed the divine from the sum of things) were explained as 
a later, deviant stage in cultural history. ‘Knowing the precise order of cita- 
tions from TTepi Pb 12 in De pietate o of course tells us nothing certain 
about the original order in which Epicurus treated these subjects in that 
book (a point I owe to D. Sedley). For example, Epicurus may have begun 
the section on early religion by attacking the theories of Prodicus et al. But 
Epicurus’ language in the present passage suggests a distinct attempt to 
associate their views with the secondary, deviant stage of thinking about the 
gods. So on the whole it seems likely that Epicurus treated these topics in 
the order in which Philodemus presents the citations: the account of the 
earliest humans first, followed by the criticism of Prodicus et al. The next 
extant citation from [Jepi púcewc in De pietate (below, 1050-4) comes from 
book 13. 

One of the more interesting pieces of information to be derived from the 
present text is that book 12 of Epicurus Jepi dvcewc contained the earliest 
known index atheorum. Philodemus’ De pietate transmitted one version of it. 
On the derivation of the later catalogues, see Henrichs 1976, 20-1; Winiar- 
czyk 1976, 32-46, esp. 37; 1984; Obbink 1989. The precise dating of the 
composition of Tepi ġúcewc 12 (and thus of the earliest index atheorum) is 
open to dispute. Longo (on Hermarchus fr. 29) rightly notes that 301/0, the 
archon-date recorded in the subscriptio of epi pucewc 14 (G. Leone, Epi- 
curo, Della natura, libro XIV’, CErc 14 (1984), 17-107), can be taken as 
a terminus ante quem for the composition of epi ducewc 12. Nonetheless, 
I am sceptical that the archon-dates in the subscriptiones of Epicurus’ epi 
pucewe preserve dates of composition (contra D. Sedley, CErc 3 (1973), 13, cf. 79 
‘the year in which the book was written’; so also Clay 1982, 17-26). 
A comparison with all the preserved subscriptiones for ancient literary works 
suggests that the subscriptions in epè dvcewc likewise record information 
regarding copying, redaction, and correction, and thus date the work of 
a scribe or d:0opAwryc (possibly the publication of a particular version). 
Epicurus may well have already completed much of Tepi $úcecoc (at least 
books 1-12) before or shortly after coming to Athens in 306/5, and in the 
following years successively revised and published the work book by book 
in the multiple redactions known from among the Herculaneum copies 
with their archon-date-bearing subscriptiones. This is supported by the 
phrase rov dpyaiwy (&] rov apyatwy [ (Vogliano, followed by Sedley 1973), 
which occurs in the subscriptiones and which almost certainly means 'from 
the old exemplars' (implying a text had already existed for some time) and 
from the designation yd in the subscriptio to Tepi óúcecoc 28 (Epic. fr. 31. 
22 Arr.?), which means not *was composed' (for which we would expect 
cuveypaóm) but was copied, was inscribed’. Sedley 1989b, 107 suggests 
instead that the words ] rov dpyaiwy [ below the tide in the papyrus 
of Epicurus’ De nat. 28 are ‘the remnants of a phrase meaning roughly 
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"concerning the early works" , i.e. Epicurean juvenilia (rà apyaia or ra 
apxaixa, cf. Philod. De Stoic. col. 9,4-22 Dorandi) containing views retracted 
or revised in the discussions related in that book. For an approximate dating 
(third century Bc) of the papyri of Tepi $ucewc which contain the subscrip- 
tions see Cavallo 1983, 47-58 esp. 58; id., Scrittura e civiltà, 8 (1984), 5-12. 

For the sources that constitute our knowledge of [epi ducewc 12, see 
above on 225-7. It is likely that the criticisms of Prodicus, Critias, and 
possibly Diagoras and the rest came in the context of a critique of their 
anthropological views (i.e. how men first came to believe in and worship the 
gods), emphasizing attitudes towards the external world and common no- 
tions, rather than in an explicit denial by Epicurus of allegations of his own 
atheism, as Philodemus isolated citation might suggest. At Cic. De nat. deor. 
1.118 (a passage related polemically to the present one), Cotta represents the 
triad Diagoras, Critias, Theodorus as atheists who nevertheless ironically 
provided a basis for civic religion by locating the origin of religious beliefs 
in fear of the gods. This may constitute a post-Antiochean Academic re- 
sponse to, and parody of Epicurus' criticism as put forth in the present 
passage. In Jepi $úcecoc 13 (cited below, 1050-4) Epicurus turned to treat 
the correct attitude to be adopted towards the gods. 

524-5 Mpo]lSixws: Prodicus’ ‘Euhemerism’ and his portrayal by later 
sources as an atheist has been treated in detail by Henrichs 1975b; 1976; 
1984b. On the basis of the present passage it can be said that Epicurus 
grouped Prodicus among those who remove 'divine nature' from the sum 
of things—a charge which, from an Epicurean point of view, was as fit- 
tingly applied to his theory (often confused with Euhemerism) about the 
divinization by early man of essential goods (or their discoverers), as to the 
claim ov Qeouc elva: attributed to him by the later tradition. See also below 
on 535. 

525 Ava[yopa:: Epicurus could have read of his atheism in Eudemus of 
Rhodes’ Tav nepi 70 Geiov icropia. Diagoras also appears in this connec- 
tion in Diog. Oen. fr. 16 Smith (the name appears intact at fr. 16 II,4). From 
fr. 16 of Diogenes it is known, however, that Epicurus grouped the (scepti- 
cal) views of Protagoras on the gods with the (avowedly atheistic) view of 
Diagoras. According to Diogenes, Epicurus had said that Protagoras, in 
saying that he knew not whether there were gods or not, meant exactly the 
same thing (ro avro) as Diagoras who said there were none. (See too C. W. 
Chilton, ‘An Epicurean View of Protagoras’, Phronesis, 7 (1962), 105-9; 
P M. Huby, ‘Epicurus’ Attitude to Democritus’, Phronesis, 23 (1978), 80-6.) 
There was a tradition going back to Aristoxenus that Diagoras in his genu- 
ine poetry spoke piously, that only works spuriously attributed to him 
contained atheistic views. If Aristoxenus was wrong, says Philodemus later 
in the treatise (see vol. ii) after quoting several of these poems in evidence 
(P Herc. 1428 col. 11), then Diagoras naien, ‘trieb Scherz’ as Henrichs 
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19744, 21 (cf. 28 with n. 51) has it, but with the added implication that his 
engagement with such symposiastic poetry was a frivolous one; cf. Philod. 
Epigr. 29. 7 Sider (= AP 9. 412, 20 Gow-Page, 23 Gigante) Avruyévmc xat 
Bakxvoc éx0éc émadov, with the list of epigram incipits in P Oxy. LIV 
3724 col. 2,8 Movcov Avreyévouc, on which Gigante, SIFC 52 (1984), 136 
observes that the mention of the Muses strongly suggests that €zra:Cov in 
Philodemus’ epigram means ‘wrote poetry’; cf. Hedylus HE 6. 4; Lucilius 
AP 11. 134. 1; Catullus 50. 4—5 scribens versiculos uterque nostrum ludebat. Any 
views thus expressed, like those of madmen, children, poets, and drunken 
symposiasts, were not to be taken seriously —a form of philosophical slan- 
der only slightly less severe than the charge of lunacy in the present text. It 
suggests that if his alleged atheism could not be altogether ignored in the 
consensus of theological debate, it could at least be declared out of court 
on psychological grounds by a manceuvre analogous to the ‘madman argu- 
ment' (cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 34 puerilibus fabulis with Pease's note ad loc.). 
In this case, Philodemus continues, the Stoics err even worse than Diagoras 
(col. 11,7-14; Henrichs 19744, 21 ro?rovc Aiaydpou | aja Mor vue 
Aer), in so far as they (unlike Diagoras) deceptively appeared to admit the 
existence of the divine v while le subtly and deliberately doing away y with it in 
effect in their interpretations (see col. 12,3-12; Henrichs 1974a, 22). On ^ 
Diagoras generally see F Jacoby, Diagoras 6 Abeoc (Abhandlungen d. Deut- 
schen Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur 
u. Kunst, 1959/3); M. Winiarczyk, 'Diagoras von Melos: Wahrheit und 
Legende’, Eos, 67 (1979), 191—213, 68 (1980), 5175 on De piet. 527 , who 
argues that Diagoras' atheism is an invention of the Hellenistic philosophi- 
cal and biographical tradition (so also Dover 1976, 27 = 1988, 137 regards 
Diagoras as a notorious sceptic (Aristoph. Nub. 830), who spoke slightingly 
of the Eleusinian mysteries, not an atheist). But as Burkert 1985a, 316 n. 35 
notes, this overlooks the testimony of the present text, according to which 
the view of Diagoras as an atheist (who might have said something like ov 
0covc elvai, or clearly implied he thought so) must be at least as early as 
Epicurus, i.e. the late fourth century Bc, The present text thus demon- 
strates that the attribution of atheism to Diagoras antedates the Hellenistic 
period. Jacoby wanted to date Diagoras' trial to about 430 Bc; L. Wood- 
bury, Phoenix, 19 (1965), 178-211 (= Collected Writings, ed. C. G. Brown, 
R. L. Fowler, et al. (Atlanta, 1991), 118-50) defends the traditional date of 
(.41$ BC. 

$26 Kpitiat: strikingly the earliest and only allegation of atheistic beliefs 
against Critias before Satyrus, whose habit of inferring biography from 
drama is sometimes regarded as responsible for the inclusion of such figures 
from the fifth century in the later catalogues of atheists (see Dover 1976, 29, 
45 = 1988, 138-9, 150 on Satyrus role, with 45-6 = 1988, 150-1 on Critias). 
There is no evidence that Critias (or for that matter Diagoras), unlike 
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Prodicus, was an avowed atheist, or that he personally held the views ex- 
pressed by characters in any dramatic work he may have written, nor are we 
told that Epicurus called him a@eoc. (The testimony for Critias’ alleged 
atheism is collected by Winiarczyk 1984, 162-3; see below for further 
bibliography.) Epicurus may have regarded him as disrespectful of the gods 
on the basis of popular tradition (e.g. acts of violence as one of the Thirty, 
his association with Socrates, Alcibiades, Plato, and other unsavoury charac- 
ters in the overthrow of the democracy, mutilation of the herms, etc., as 
Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 9. $4 seems to have in mind, noting he was efc rov ev 
A@nvaic rvpavvgcávrov), though the remarks which follow in the present 
text (lines 540-1) suggest that an anthropological account like that found in 
the famous passage of the satyr-play Sisyphus (VS 88 B 25 = Critias, TTGF 
12.43 F 19, from Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 9. 54,'Aétius' r. 72 in Dox. Gr. 298) 
was the point of attack. This is not of course to say that Epicurus in levelling 
his philosophical charge of atheism (519-30) against the thinkers named did 
not count heavily upon their association with incidents of civic impiety in 
the popular tradition: this certainly influenced, for example, the popular 
view of Euripides, who in both ancient and modern times has vied for 
authorship of the Sisyphus (A. Dihle, ‘Das Satyrspiel Sisyphus“, Hermes, 
105 (1977), 28-42), as an atheist. Dihle advocates the authorship of Euripi- 
des, but as Burkert 198 5a, 314 with n. 22 noted, he overlooked the evidence 
of the present text as testimony both explicitly associating Critias with 
atheism, and antedating Satyrus and the Hellenistic biographers. The au- 
thorship of Euripides is reasserted and defended and the relevance of the 
present passage dismissed by Yunis 1988, who argues that it is unlikely that 
Epicurus, in referring to Critias, was thinking of TrGF 17.43 F 19, since 
Epicurus fr. 87 Us. (= De piet. $ 19—30) does not deal (as it is argued Sisyphus’ 
speech does) primarily with undetected crime. On the question of author- 
ship, cf. contra Pancenko 1980; Lefkowitz 1987; 1989; Davies 1989, who cites 
(p. 25) the present fragment of Epicurus and accords it the same weight as 
does Burkert; Winiarczyk 1989 (who exploits part of the present text, but is 
unaware of Burkert’s observation op. cit., which does not appear in the 
original German edition). As Dihle had shown, the only other author (other 
than Sextus himself, in attributing the Sisyphus fragment to Critias) who 
supplies evidence for Critias as an atheist is Plutarch, De superstitione 13 
(which D. F Sutton, CQ? 31 (1981), 33-8 had already argued was an ex- 
trapolation from the fragment). Both Plutarch and the present text pair the 
names of Critias and Diagoras, a familiar juxtaposition in the secondary, 
anecdotal tradition. But as Davies 1989, 25 rightly points out, the addition of 
Prodicus' name in the fragment of Epicurus rules out secondary association 
and points to a more reliable identification with philosophers who were 
reputed (at least from the late fourth century) to have actually denied the 
gods' existence. 
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The continuation of fr. 87 Us. in the present text (530-41) and its context 
in the Epicurean debate sets the. matter in a different light, because the 
naming of the gods there described clearly involves intentional deceit (cf. 
$40-1 aTmá]|rs; see also below 1184-1217, 1853—62, 2202-41, 2430-48, 
where the Epicurean position on undetected crime is ultimately differen- 
tiated from that expressed by the speaker of the Sisyphus fragment, to which 
it Is in certain respects precariously close). From the text of the present 
fragment we can be sure that what Epicurus said was not that Critias 
explicitly said ov 0eovc efvac, but merely that he said something that could be 
construed as tantamount to it, and so (by implication) ‘eliminated the divine 
from the sum of existing things’ (ro 0etov éx riw OvTwr àvaipet, see 521 with 
commentary). Epicurus will have meant that what he said about the gods 
made it impossible for them as generally conceived to exist. The remainder 
of this column went unknown to all the above participants in this debate, 
because it was not included as part of Epic. fr. 87 Us., which ends at l. 530; 
and Gomperz 1866, 376 is not much help after that point. All indications 
emerging from the remainder of this column suggest that Epicurus thought 
Critias had advanced a theory (as does the Protagonist in the Stsyphus 
fragment) of how popular religious belief and practice (e.g. naming of the 
gods, or explanations of their names, 53441) had been deceptively manipu- 
lated in the development of human civilization. See especially below, 539- 
40 and 11 118: $-1217 (with commentary) v which exhibit vestigial echoes of the 
Sisyphus account. Lines $27-30 (where see commentary) appear to allude to 
Prodicus alleged atheism in precisely the same way as Critias’ here, on the 
basis of x famous portrayal in a dramatic work (namely Teiresias in Eurip. 
Bach. 170—369, esp. 286-97, long suspected to be a thin veil for the sophist 
Prodicus). For echoes of the Sisyphus fragment already in Lucretius (perhaps 
via Epicurus" description in the present fragment from De nat. 12) see 
Giganté 1957; on its text see further W. Luppe, Hermes, 120 (1992), 118-19. 

xG[AAow: Protagoras, at least is added by Diog. Oen. (fr. 16 Smith, 
which, like the present passage, probably derives from Epicurus’ Hepi $v- 
cewe book 12:above on 225-7); perhaps also here fall some those of thinkers 
listed as atheists at Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 624, 117-18, with the exception of 
Euhemerus (also in the lists of Sextus and ‘Aétius’) who is ruled out on 
chronological grounds (the list may have been expanded; see Winiarczyk 
1976, 37; Obbink 1989, 215-23). Regarding Theodorus, cf. D.L. 2. 97 with 
Nietzsche's emendation Evnyepov for 'Emixovpov (RhM? 25 (1870), 231, cf. 
Epic. fr. 391 Us.), and see Winiarczyk, Philologus, 125 (1981), 64—94, and his 
Teubner edition (with Diagoras, Leipzig, 1981). Diog. Oen. (ad. loc.; cf. 
commentary on $25) contrasts the views of Protagoras with those of Diago- 
ras (if only for the purpose of arguing that the positions of both were in 
Epicurean terms identical), a contrast which suggests a division made at later 
in the treatise (see vol. 11) at P Herc. 1428 col. 15,1-8 (Henrichs 19744, 25) 
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between 'those who say it is unknown whether there are any gods or what 
they are like' and those who 'say openly that there are none or clearly do 
away with them (d$a|vepouc ovrac we av|yupow)' (cf. Introd. Sr). Those 
philosophers named in the present passage fall into the latter category; 
Protagoras, Academic sceptics, etc. in the former. 

527 If weuderac (Usener) is to be read, it is unlikely that the scribe wrote 
pev-, as the Herculanensia regularly exhibit the homorganic nasal in this 
verb; see MGrHerc 65 ff., 269. Nu is thus more likely the work of the copyist. 
The present tense is usual in De pietate for citations from books (see e.g. 228, 
1048-90, but the aorist or imperfect sometimes in testimonia). After the gap, 
the apograph represents OACKA, which cannot be right, and Usener's 
correction dc vol is acceptable assuming some shifting of traces before the 
papyrus was copied by the disegnatore, together with Usener's correcaon 
ra|[pa | or the correlation vol: mapa] | . . . xai (for which the apograph 
allows adequate space). On the other hand, a finite verb is not in fact 
required here: we have already had ep [éjuja]|ro with the dative roic davai- 
povcw in $21-2, with which the proper names in 524-6 may stand in 
apposition after we in 523. So the possibility remains that the lost end of 
I. $26 contained not cd Moic, but the name of another ‘atheist’ carrying over 
into 527: e.g. xa[picro]|néve[« xac] ġac (sc. Epicurus) etc. 

527-9 va[pa]lkómrew «oi p[aivec]lðar: cf. esp. 654-6 máv|re[c ef uù 
rap]axorot rudve[c; P Herc. 1577/1579 fr. 4,34-40 (= SVF ii.640, p. 193): 
Philod. De poem. 2 col.9,28 above on 299; Lucr. 5. 164-5 desipere; Cic. De nat. 
deor. 1. 94 summos viros desipere, delirare, dementes esse dicebas, very likely Ci- 
cero's rendering of the present passage, and 1.37 (with Pease's note ad loc.): 
Diog. Oen. fr. 149 Smith col. 3,2-3 with M. F. Smith, Prometheus, 8 (1982), 
209-10. If the argument (e.g. Cic. De nat. deor. 1.43-4) from the agreement 
of all mankind (consensus omnium) for the existence of gods were valid, one 
might ask, how then could the Epicureans have accounted for well-known 
historical instances of atheism? Epicurus, after all, had himself attacked 
notorious atheists in Tepi @ucewc 12. The answer is that Epicurus and 
his followers sought to portray atheists (and agnostic sceptics, whom they 
classed together) as madmen whose abnormal views did not figure in the 
determination of xowai évvorar. See further on 654-6, Obbink 1992b. For 
the rhetorical topos (especially in theological polemic) to which the Epicu- 
reans were particularly but by no means exclusively addicted, see Pease on 
Cic. De nat. deor. 1.37 quasi delirans, and for a listing of corresponding 
expressions in De pietate and elsewhere in Philodemus, Philippson 1939, 28- 
9. In a similar light Cicero's Epicurean also portrays those thinkers who, 
though not avowed atheists, nevertheless ‘eliminate the divine from the sum 
of things’ by positing ‘inconceivable’ deities; these include Plato (1. 18), 
Parmenides (1. 28), Heraclides of Pontus (1. 34), Cleanthes (1. 37), the poets 
(1. 42), Oriental prophets (1. 43). Cicero makes Cotta counter the argument 
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at 1.92,94. It is clear (e.g. from Colotes’ attack, as preserved by Plutarch) that 
the charge of madness originally had considerably more than mere rhetori- 
cal import, particularly in the sphere of epistemology. An Academic or 
sceptical opponent, for instance, could be thus forced to concede his irra- 
tionality (and thus the credibility of his views), or advance a positive defence 
of his scepticism in violation of éroy» mepi màvT«v or at least upon grounds 
which would play well into the hands of materialists appealing to sense 
impression and common notions. The Stoics likewise appealed to the argu- 
ment from common notions («Kowai €vvouat) on the issue of the existence of 
gods; they differed with the Epicureans on the exact content of the naturally 
acquired generic conception (poAnyic) of the divine: see Kleve 1963, 96- 
108; Schan 1973; Schofield 1980; Obbink 19926. W. H. C. Guthrie, 
A History of Greek Philosophy, ii (Cambridge, 1965), 482 n. I, unfamiliar with 
the polemics involved, was wrong to dismiss out of hand the Epicurean 
argument. 

529-32 Baxyevoulcv: i.e. those engaging in Dionysiac ópy:a or raving, 
as though under the influence of a deity, like the QeoAnmrox at Aristot. Eth. 
Eud. 1214*5. Compare (together with the preceding paivec||@at) Heraclitus 
VS 22 B 15 wuroc Ge Atdnc kai Atovucoc, Gre paivovrat kal Anvailoucev 
(an observation I owe to Jan Bremmer) and Eurip. Hipp. 954 Baxyevc with 
Barrett's note ad loc. The present wording may reflect Epicurus' original 
rather closely (with a joke perhaps on Socrates' philosophic inspiration at 
Plat. Symp. 218 B). Part of the point is that to whatever limited extent such 
extreme views were shared, they could hardly be representative of the 
common conception of the divine. For the topos, cf. Philod. De mus. 25. 
12,22 Kemke; De ira col. 30,25; Plut. Non posse suav. 1091 B (of the Epicure- 
ans): kat dAoAvypovc exBaxyevovrec vp’ jòovijc. In any case, the metaphor 
of ritual madness (cf. Eurip. Hipp. 952-4) adduced by Philodemus appears to 
involve a touch of irony, especially since the raving bacchant Teiresias (long 
suspected to be a thin disguise for the sophist Prodicus: see above on $26 
Kpıríaı) at Eurip. Bacch. 286—97 instructs Pentheus in the proper etymo- 
logical interpretation of Dionysus’ name and related words (ro uépoc ‘part’ 
of the aether = ò umpoc ‘thigh’ = óumpoc = baby Dionysus as ‘hostage’ in 
Teiresias' explanation) as revealing the true origin of the myth about his 
birth from Zeus's thigh and the original form of words used in his myth, or 
even his name itself (accepting Dalmeyda’s correction àidAvcw [sc. “Hpac 
vecxewr] for 4:ovucov in 294 with no lacuna, as defended by C. W. Willink, 
CQ? 16 (1966), 27-50 at 40-1, cf. Cornut. De nat. deor. 30, though rejected 
by Dodds and Henrichs). Epicurus is unlikely to have approved of Teiresias' 
view. An allusion by Epicurus to the Euripidean play seems likely, for 
Philodemus goes on (534-41, where see commentary) to specify that Epi- 
curus' attack was directed in part against the etymological explanations of 
divine names propounded by these thinkers. 
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$29-33 The wording here seems to reflect KD 1 (Tò uaxdpuov xat aó0ap- 
TOV OUTE GUTO TipayuaTa exer ovre d Mm ape, were etc.) which delimits 
the ‘common conception’ of god, perhaps alluded to in 537 below, and 
which, as we know from Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 45, constitutes for Epicurus the 
naturally acquired mpoAnyuc of divine nature. For an impressive list of recol- 
lections of the wording of this sententia (by far and away the most well- 
known and frequently cited of all Epicurus’ ideas), see Usener 1887, 394. The. 


SUPR pars Epicurus argued in De n nat. 12 iio it was inappropriate (to 
Or — us' to have originally given rise to religious —— —€.g. deceit or 
fear of retribution (Critias), want of essential pOods-or-teverence-of-hunman 


V 
benefactórs (Prodicus, cf. Persaeus), fear of natural phenomena (Critias' 
Sisyphus, and Democritus, whom the bio on makes the men- 
tor of Diagoras) — 


5312 wpaypla fj]lueiv: mpayu[a0' 5]|ueiv edd., and cf. the wording of 
KD 1 (previous note), but it is too long for the space at line-end. For the 
absence of cvvaAu in De pietate before a word beginning with an aspirated 
vowel see below on 727-8. 

535 twapaypappiLfoucs: I take the subjects to be Prodicus, Diagoras, 
and Critias (et al. in 526, avrovc in 530). Philodemus is still paraphrasing 
Epicurus; so the remainder of the column (from 531 to 541) should be 
added to Epicurus fr. 87 Usener. rapaypaup (Lew = mapaypapqariew, as it 
does at J Aristoph. Pax 867 (cf. Eq. 79). Its principal use (e.g. D.L. 3.26, 
Z Thuc. 1.24, Z Aristoph. Nub. 31, Ran. 432) denotes a punning interpreta- 
tion of a name or word by means of alliterative transposition, addition, or 
substitution of consonants. An example of what Philodemus has in mind 
emerges later (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 9,27—9 (Henrichs 1974a, 21), 
directed against the Stoics: A@nvay Ge | otov AO[p|nvay eogclëo (cf. Plat. 
Crat. 399 A, 414 C, 418 A). Use of a technical term from the grammarians (as 
shown by its appearance in scholarly commentaries) may have been in- 
tended to imply that such explanation of the gods' names was a grammatical 
triviality as well, and LS], who cite the present passage (s.v.), were not far off 
in translating ‘makes the gods nugatory’. Such interpretations belittle the 
gods, literally reducing them to assemblages of letters. Similarly apposite is 
the use of mapaypapparifew with regard to place-names at Strabo 1. 2. 34, 
where it means to emend or interpret etymologically by means of a change 
of letters (cf. 10. 3. 3-8 with Henrichs 1975a, 16—17). For an extended 
critique of the Stoics with regard to such interpretation of nomina sacra see 
below, P Herc. 1428 col. 7 (esp. 9—11 xai rà | ràv Bedv [o]vóuara épapyor- 
ret), col. 9 (Henrichs 19744, 18-20), and in Cicero: De nat. deor. 3. 62 
quamquam, quoniam Neptunum a nando appellatum putas, nullum erit nomen 
quod non possis una littera explicare unde ductum sit; (then the charge of lu- 
nacy:) in quo quidem magis tu mihi natare visus es quam ipse Neptunus, followed 
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by a critique from common notions, as at I. 36; cf. 2. 66 Neptunus a nando, 
paulum primis litteris immutatis, and the collection of similar instances at Thes. 
Ling. Lat. vii (1937), 513, 37-53. The earliest known theologian who inter- 
preted divine names by rewriting them seems to have been Stesimbrotos of 
Thasos, FGrHist 107 F 13 4.ovucoc = Zióvv£oc, ore cvv K€pace yevvwpevoc 
vue tov coc umpov. Stesimbrotos is quoted several times in the criticism 
of the poets in the second part of De pietate (Schober 1988, 84, 88, 91 bis; 
Luppe 1987a; 1987b), and criticized for engaging in this type of criticism of 
poetry and myth. Manipulation of divine names (= wapaypapparilecy) is 
to be distinguished from etymological allegory by metonymy (e.g. Dio- 
nysus = wine, as at Eurip. Bacch. 276 ff.), though the two sometimes occur in 
combination and both antedate Stoicism by a considerable stretch: the latter 
form (metonymy) was at least known to Prodicus (see Theagenes VS 8 A 2) 
and was employed by the author (Stesimbrotos, according to W. Burkert, 
ZPE 62 (1986), 1-5) of P Derveni (Pack? 24652), as well as having an influ- 
ence of sorts upon Euripides (see Bach. 276 fl.). On Prodicus’ alleged use of 
metonymy see Eurip. Bach. 274-85 with E. R. Dodds's commentary ad loc. 
and the corrections of Henrichs 1975b, 110 n. 64. If the present reconstruc- 
tion of ll. 533-5 is basically correct, the present passage is now testimony (as 
early as Epicurus) for Prodicus' interpretation of divine names by means 
of rewriting (7apaypapparilew; see also above on 529-31). Epicurus has 
good reason to be alarmed at the kind of explanations given to divine 
names. For on Epicurus' theory such names had originally been formed 
card bci, like the original conception of the gods by the mpõro: avOpw- 
trot (above, 225-31). On the proper use of nomina saca see Ad Herod. 77 
(a passage that corresponds to Epicurus epi ġúcewc 12-13), which lays 
down very specific restrictions on the kind of óvópara that can be attrib- 
uted to the gods, against the penalty of mental anxiety :‘In all the terms with 
which we set forth our conceptions of such blessedness (i.e. the gods, rav ro 
céuvwpa . . Kara rávra óvóuara), we must preserve (rypeiv) them in all 
their holiness lest from our expressions there grow opinions that deny this 
majesty. Otherwise these contraditions will cause the greatest confusion in 
our souls. 

535-6 [óvóyua]lra: Philippson proposed [zpdypa]|ra, but it ís hard to 
see how this could be an appropriate object for mapaypappilew. For óvó- 
para in this context, see the parallels quoted in the previous note and 
especially Democritus VS 68 B 26 peraectc rov ovopatwy (below on $38). 

536-7 Av[ric]l@efvnc: another of Epicurus’ Paradebeispiele of atheists 
(524-6). Like Prodicus and Diagoras (above), he too is treated later in De 
pietate (see vol.11) at P Herc. 1428 ff. 21 (Gomperz 1866, 72) = Antisthenes fr. 
39A Decleva Caizzi = SSR V A 79 Giannantoni: 7]ap ' Avric|Gever 6° év Ge 
[7] | Ducexaw Aéyera: ro | kara vópov elvat | roÀÀotuc 0covc xa|va Ge duce 
ev[a, According to Antisthenes in his Physics it is said that many gods exist 
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by convention, but only one in reality' (carried over into Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 
32). See below on $38; A. Brancacci, La théologie d’Antisthéne’, ®rAocodia, 
15-16 (1985/6), 218-30; cf. M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, ‘Le premiers cyniques et la 
religion’, in ead. (ed.), Le Cynisme ancien et ses prolongements (Paris, 1993), 
143-4; M. Gigante, Cinismo e epicureismo’, ibid., 189-90. On the title of 
Antisthenes’ work and Epicurus’ acquaintance with it see Philod. Ipòc rove 
[---] (P Herc. 1005) fr. 110 Angeli, with her note, pp. 232-3; cf. also fr. 111; 
Philodemus knew it (or of it): De Stoicis col. 13. 1-5 Dorandi. 

537 To xowó[ratov (sc. ovoua, from $35—6?): for the distinction see 
Didymus, in Demosth., col. 14,22-31; cf. Philod. De Ira col. 44,3. The refer- 
ence may be to the most natural conception of the divine in Antisthenes’ 
explanation of names of gods. rò xowo[v (Gomperz) is in any case too short; 
ro Kowa {c ov (Philod. De Sign. 19,4) is a possibility. In Philod. De signis ro 
«owóv often means the common view’, e.g. To kxowov oT. . . ‘the common 
view that 

538 oͤnorivov: an early exegetical term from criticism of poetry and 
myth (cf. uͤmdvota). For the sense: LSJ s.v. 2 citing Paus. 7. 9. 4; Eurip. Or. 9I $ 
úno Ò €rewe ... ÀAóyovc .. rTovovrovc; Plut. Tim. 10 vrérewev avroic anarny 
‘suggested a deceit.’ Philippson’s rendering of the disegno’s vrorweov as ùn’ 
éxe(Qvov has little to recommend it (cf. MGrHerc 26). um zt (Gomperz) 
is, of course, possible; but it is diffcult to accommodate a passive verb to the 
surrounding context. I take it that Epicurus means that Antsthenes, in his 
Physics, ascribes the multiplicity of gods to name-giving (thesis), putting in 
their place the most common, general view of the gods. In this way he 
reduced the many gods of cult to one natural principle. This accords well 
with what Philodemus says later about Antisthenes (P Herc. 1428 fr. 21 — 
Antisthenes fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi, quoted above on $36—7): he said that by 
convention (vópoc) there exist many gods, but in reality (card duce) only 
one (€va). According to Epicurus, the formation of language took place both 
naturally and by the accretion of convention: vópoc confirmed that speech- 
forms are in fact xara $icw. Thus we have the direct testimony of Phi- 
lodemus that the Epicureans defended the proposition (here said to be 
controverted by Antisthenes) that the gods exist in their commonly con- 
ceived individuality (539 7a xara Hhepoc). Later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 cols. 10, 16 11,5 (Henrichs 19744, 21), Philodemus turns the 
same charge against the Stoics, contrasting it with the Epicurean view: 


rÀa|vac«w Ó we moÀÀotbc | aroAecrov[re]c. wch’ [(6]| rav ceuvóv [Te $ocd]v | etva[. 
TH|v atpecw, émi|óeuxvocOccav roic | moÀÀoíc éva uóvov | dravra Aéyovrec ov 
vob, ov6€ ravrac | ócouc ij kow) ghun | vapadédwxev, nuwv | ov povoy 0covc 
doc | ot ITavéAAgvec aÀÀa | xat mAetovac et|v]a« Ae|yóvrwv: €(0' ov. rodovr[ov]c 
ovd€ ue(ue)AAr|kacw armoAecrew | ocovc c[é]Bovra[:] mdv| rec, xat ueiſc ó]uoÀo- 
llyoupev- avOpwa[ole[c]|Seic yap éxetvot ye (ov) vo|uitovcw adda dépac | xac 
mvevpata Kat aidépac. 
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But they (the Stoics) deceive others into thinking that they allow many, so that 
when they claim that their philosophy is properly religious, let them be revealed to 
the many to be saying that there is one universal god, not many, nor all that the 
common report has handed down, while we say that there are not only all those 
gods whom all Greeks affirm, but even more besides; then that they are not even 
prepared to admit that they are such as all men worship (i.e. avOpormrocióeic), and we 
agree (i.e. with the common conception); for they (the Stoics) do not consider 
them to be human-like, but airs and breezes and aethers. 


$39 Ta kata pepoc: for the technical expression (= individual, count- 
able things taken one by one, idiwce, as opposed to Kotvorepov as above, 537) 
see 451. The criticism is that such philosophers, by giving etymologies for 
the names of gods (as instances of metaphor, metonymy, and phonetic 
metathesis, or as political fictions invented for social control), destroy the 
gods in their individuality (ra xarà pépoc), just as Antisthenes did when he 
declared that in reality there was only one god. 

539-40 Béllce ` perabecic Tv óvondrov (cf. $34 mapaypaypil[ouct) was 
one of Democritus' four proofs that the origin of language was by imposi- 
tion and conventional usage (@écec): VS 68 B 26, from Proclus, In Crat. 16. $. 
25. Someone imposes a name and we all use it. Another possible restoration 
here is cuvé]|cet ‘by craft or cleverness’, especially in the context of Critias’ 
Sisyphus. But see Diog. Oen. fr. 12 Smith col. 3,4-4,3 (from the section on 
cultural history corresponding to Epicurus, De nat. 12): unre rov Roug 
zapa|AauBávopev eic du[dacxaXiav, we daciv | rwec (mepidavnc yap | aurn 
ye adorecyia), pyre TOv diAocó$dov | mcrevwpev roic Aé|yovc xara 0écu 
«ai | dkdayny emereOjvae | rà óvópara roíc mpay[pal|ce ty’ avrov €xoc[« Ta 
tOulja rýc mpoc [a ]AAgAovc €velxa padiac amrodynAwcewc ot avOpwrror. ‘And 
let us not introduce Hermes as teacher, as some claim he was [i.e. the first to 
introduce speech] (for this is palpable drivel), nor let us credit those philo- 
sophers who say that it was by deliberate invention and teaching that names 
were assigned to things in order that human beings might have distinctive 
designations for them to facilitate their communication with one another' 
(transl. M. F Smith). 

540-1 Bé n[voc ámá]lrnc: cf. especially Critias (see on l. 526), whose 
satyric character Sisyphus postulated a mpæroc evpernc who by a clever 
deceit had invented the idea of gods in order to constrain men to obey the 
laws out of fear of them; like Democritus, he also grounded popular belief 
in these gods in fear of physical phenomena. Philodemus gives an extended 
account of this theory, below, 1852-67, 2145-82. W. Burkert suggests to me 
(per litteras) that perhaps the d dri ‘denounced in 540 is just the trick of 
TapaypappiCew’ in 534. 

541 ër rpór[epov: the temporal adverb to be taken with 540-1 riſvoc 
aTá ||rnc. The point is that these philosophers either (1) posita eùperýc who 
arbitrarily assigned names to gods by invention, 0éc.c (thus controverting the 
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Epicurean claim for naturalness of early language, and 'destroying the gods 
in their individuality’ ra xara uépoc); or (2) they posit an even earlier stage 
(supposedly before belief in the gods existed) when a Sisyphus-like charac- 
ter fooled humans into believing in the gods by some deceit’ (fid r«[voc 
aTá]|79c). 

Longo, following Gomperz and Philippson, BPhW 43 (1923), 2 n. 1, 
punctuates before ére, making this phrase introduce the following citation 
from Hermarchus. She argues that therefore 301/0, the supposed date of the 
composition of ep ducewc 12 (but see above on 523-4), should be taken 
as a terminus ante quem for Hermarchus' Against Empedocles. Apart from the 
unique and improbable circumstance of making one of Epicurus' future 
successors arrive at one of his own views before he himself did so, €r« alone 
with the adverb makes for a difficult sentence beginning, and there is no 
conceivable reason for Philodemus to have mentioned such a thing as the 
chronological precedence of Hermarchus' work, if he could have known it 
for a fact. Under her proposed syntax, the Hermarchus fragment would 
begin: Even earlier, Hermarchus cited this too . . .’. But earlier than what? 
There is no reason to presume that a reader, unaware of the fact, would have 
recognized a reference to both the (otherwise unknown) date of composi- 
tion of Hermarchus' Against Empedocles, and that of the book of Epicurus' 
On Nature cited back at 524. Of course, the latter could have been inferred 
in part from the subscriptiones of ITepi óúcecoc. But I have shown above (see 
on 225-7) that the Herculaneum library does not exhibit much familiarity: 
with these rolls. On the other hand, the division of relative stages in cultural 
history is highly relevant to the theory of development of atheism, and 
therefore the adverb should be taken (following Krohn) with what precedes. 
(In 545-6 rapacv[zatve]| and mpocri£ecc imply that Hermarchus' views 
added to and built upon those of Epicurus, rather than breaking new 
ground, as Gomperz's punctuation would suggest.) 

542 «xai rou: as Longo notes, must refer to what comes before (xai is 
additive). It can therefore be known that in Against Empedocles Hermarchus 
discussed stages in the origin of atheism. What follows (547-54) suggests 
that Hermarchus’ remarks there were connected to the criticism in $33 ff. of 
Prodicus, Critias, Diagoras, et al. for distorting the natural and conventional 
form of divine names and offered arguments for maintaining the traditional 
forms, without recourse to sophistic explanations of their origins in human 
history. 

542-3 = Hermarchus fr. 29 Longo (34 Krohn, discussed in his introd., pp. 
10-11); cf. Dox. Gr. 127 n. 1. The final book of Hermarchus’ extensive 
treatise (book 22,as we know from DL 10. 25) is likewise cited at 993-1002, 
and its first book at 1099-1108. For the possible influence of these passages 
on Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 93, see Diels loc. cit., Hirzel 1877-83, i. 19. Under 
discussion in Hermarchus' work were matters of cultural history, including 
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the formation among early mankind of the concepts of the divine, justice, 
and law, together with theories of natural relations between gods and men 
and between men and beasts, and philosophical daemonology (hence Em- 
pedocles: see Plut. Adv. Col. 1123 B = fr. st Longo). Hermarchus' ultimate 
objective, however, was a defence of Epicurean doctrine on these points. On 
Hermarchus' criticism of contemporary philosophical opponents through 
attacks on a wide range of older philosophical authorities, see Obbink 
1988a, 432-3; Vander Waerdt 1988; Alberti 1995. The present fragment 
corroborates the hypothesis that the issue of natural relations, here between 
gods and men, was central to Hermarchus' work. 

545-6 rapacnp[aíve]l rat mpocri&ei[c: the middle is required for mapa- 
cou aáveuw in this sense (‘note or mark in passing or by the side’, i.e. either by 
the side of the text or outside the argument). Philodemus means that 
Hermarchus, in making his own argument about natural theology in criti- 
cism of Empedocles, noted that Epicurus himself had criticized notorious 
atheists, as Philodemus describes above (519-36). This argues against taking 
eri up epo in 541 with what follows, since it would make Hermarchus do 
this before Epicurus actually said what he said in On Nature 12 about atheists. 
So also mpocrtıĝei|c ‘adding’, as W. Burkert points out to me, indicates that 
the following is more or less a verbatim quotation from Hermarchus. 

546—7 ve]lp[i] 8€ peradopa[c: strikingly early for a reference to meta- 
phor as the figure of speech in Aristotle's formulation. Philodemus was of 
course familiar with the term in its Aristotelian sense, as passages in the 
Rhetoric show (on which see M. McCall, Ancient Rhetorical Theories of Meta- 
phor and Comparison (Cambridge, Mass., 1969)). But Epicurus himself is 
known to have used the term in his discussion of language in book 28 of 
I epi óúcecoc (fr. 13 col. 5,3-7 at line 4, p. 49 Sedley, whose text supersedes 
that of Arr.? for this book) in its Aristotelian sense of ‘metaphor’, and not in 
the (earlier) sense of ‘analogical inferences’: aA|Ao[vc ` ] ueradopac 
| solle: $wvo]v éri rà àyvo|cra v[no roy yv]wcrov, aA|Aa ĉia rac av- 
ITI 7Aaàvac, '[not because] others transfer words from the class of that 
which is knowable to denote that which is unknowable, but because of their 
own errors’ (text and translation of Sedley 1973, 49, cf. 64), a point which 
Epicurus says he had discussed further in a work Tep: aud«foA(ac. Appar- 
ently Hermarchus in Against Empedocles criticized those (as in 533-0) who 
advanced hypothetical etymologies as the original forms of divine names, 
noting that Empedocles' use of metaphor (cf. Empedocles' poetic etymolo- 
gies) in his naming of divine elements demonstrated a natural connection 
(549-52 t[ He cw]|a rc óúcecoc) between divinity and worship (549-54). 
Here we can point to at least one instance in which Hermarchus in 
his twenty-two-book Against Empedocles actually criticized Empedocles 
himself, and to what he said there. Aristotle, who regarded Empedocles as 
something of a genius in the use of metaphor, in his pointed discussions of 
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the subject (Poet. 1457°13,°24, 1458*5, On Poets fr. 10 Janko, An. Post. 97°37, 
Met. 35724 - the last of which criticizes Empedocles, not his use of meta- 
phor) had made him notorious for his use of the trope. Hermarchus may 
have gone on to criticize Empedocles' poetic and etymological metaphors 
(he called evening the 'old age of day' etc.), on the grounds that they use 
words in an unnatural way. In the case of names of the gods, his poetic 
etymologies would result in naming that would be inappropriate from the 
point of view of common usage (giving the names of the gods to inanimate 
physical things, for example), though Empedocles may have suggested or 
argued for a 'natural connection' between elements and their worship as 
divinities. At any rate the Epicurean view on the naturalness of the original 
formation of names of the gods was properly demonstrated, according to 
Philodemus, by Epicurus’ own practice and usage (554-9, also discussed 
further below, 768—70, 822, 840, 894-5, 970-1). 


548—9 Order of Columns. See on 578-9. 


Col. 20 


In a discussion of his use of metaphor, Hermarchus said Empedocles 
relied upon our natural affinity to the divine in worship and in the use 
of language in cult. This was further demonstrated in Epicurus’ works 
in concern over celebration of the mysteries at Athens. 


548-9 xa tà [rouc ll 09vn]roúc: cf.2047 we Ovnrot, ‘as far as a mortal can’, 
here: in human fashion’, as W. Burkert suggests to me (‘acknowledged or 
not by divine Empedocles), noting that pochte in 546 introduces 
a more or less verbal quotation’ from Hermarchus' Against Empedocles. The 
subject of 5478 €]|xpycaro is thus Empedocles (as reported by Hermar- 
chus), not Hermarchus as it has been understood by previous editors (the 
subject cannot, of course, be Epicurus, for the reason that he must be 
introduced by name at 554-5). As Burkert notes, it is difficult to say what 
kind of ueradopa Hermarchus imputed to Empedocles. In 548 the apo- 
graph reads rac for rovc, but the confusion of Y for is well exampled in this 
text: see 1150, 1304, 1543, 1744. 

549-52 da cvv]ladfi rñc búceoc: according to Epicurean linguistic 
theory the names for most things, including names of the gods (cf. 302-3) 
and language used in worship, are the result not of arbitrary convention or 
an individual's coining (cf. $33-41 on Antisthenes), or due to changes 
introduced haphazardly over time, but are the products of a natural process 
of evocation and therefore naturally appropriate to human activity and 
thought (Epic. Ad Herod. 75-6, Tepi púcewc 28; Sedley 1973; poets often 
confuse the process). Epicurus used the term cuvagy in Ad Pyth. 85, De nat. 
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11 (26. 45,3 Arr.?) and 28 (31. 18,6 Arr.?) in reference to natural connection 
or relation; at Plut. De invidia et odio 536 it appears in an Epicurean context 
in connection with the mepıràoxý of atoms. Epicurus himself used the 
related term dén ‘contact’ or ‘touch’ in the discussion of meteorological 
phenomena in De nat. 11 (26. 16,5 Arr.?) and in the liber incertus 34. 10,9 in 
a discussion of psychology (presumably of atoms in the soul). According to 
D.L. ro. 28 Epicurus wrote a book zept dc. Cf. also Plut. Amat. 769r. 
According to the present text, Hermarchus attributed Empedocles' use of 
divine epithets for elements in his cosmology to a concept of cuvagy, 
‘connection’ (cf. 1084-5 9(aó00e|[co), justifying the naturalness (550 ric 
gucewc) of worship (or of the original formation of divine names used in 
worship) and, judged from 552-3 Ao[yo0]e|pameiac, of the use of language 
in cult, in particular the use of divine epithets (769), oaths by the names of 
the gods (strictly observed by Epicurus: treated below, 820), and similar 
expressions (924-5, 929, 968, 971). Although the main points are clear in 
outline, Philodemus does not elaborate the details. It is enough for him to 
show in refutation of his opponents that the argumentation of the earliest 
Epicureans presupposed a sincere belief in the existence of the divine. If 
Hermarchus for a moment had doubted the existence of the divine he could 
not have discussed the appropriateness of Empedocles' use of metaphor in 
applying divine names to his elements. A. Henrichs suggests to me that for 
this reason the $vc« in question must be divine nature, with the additional 
possibility that $Uc« here may have its Epicurean sense of entity (see above 
on 230 and 322-3), i.e. a connection with divine existence’. 

552-3 Ao[yo9]elpameíac: apparently only here, thus very likely reflect- 
ing Hermarchus' original wording. Üepameía ought primarily to be a matter 
de adorandis deis, as Usener recognized (Gloss. Epic. s.v. Ayo e pan]; Lex. 
Philod. s.v.‘curandi ratio verbis’) rather than referring to therapeutic effects 
of such language on the worshipper per se. Though it is not impossible that 
such a connection was implied, Hermarchus' remarks were probably con- 
cerned rather with the 'connection', apparently exhibited in Empedocles' 
poetic metaphors, between mankind and the gods which engendered the 
(original) appropriateness of the names of gods and language used in de pa- 
meia, ‘worship’. (Compare also the term 8eoAoyía in the sense ‘speech about 
the gods’ below, 840, 968.) For the significance of terms like Gepareuric, 
hepa ne, and Oepámowv, especially (though not exclusively) in cults of 
Asclepius, see Pleket 1980, 159-61, whose explanation (p. 160): in moments 
of great personal distress the worshipper feels himself to be a servant of his 
deity', might have elicited objections from Epicureans (so also the associa- 
tion of these terms with ramewóryc ‘humiliation’ in Hellenistic cult). Cf. 
Castner 1982, who raises the issue. One of the sections of the criticism of the 
poets in the second part of De pietate is devoted to the representations by the 
poets of such Îepareia among the gods themselves (e.g. Schober 1988, 86- 
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8; Obbink 1995b, 203-5). On positive psychological @epazeta (not necessar- 
ily exclusive of the religious sort) more generally see Gigante 1975; cf. 
P Oxy. II 215 col. 2,1 epame]vrixóv; col. 2,16-18 moc o)[v] | ov ramewoóv re 
TÒ Goulellver doc, etrep e[Aar]|ro[v]va« vpòc cé; Plut. Adu Col. 
I 117E (Epic. fr. 130 Us.) sé € oiv dmapyxac ui eic THY ToU iepoù copa roc 
OQepametav. 

554-5 trap’ Emlxoópo:: very likely in Epicurus’ own works’ (cf. 189), 
as Daniel Delattre suggests to me, rather than in Epicurus’ case’. (For rapa 
with the dative in this sense see commentary on 1465-6.) If so, it probably 
indicates that the quotation from Hermarchus ends with yeivera: in 554, 
though this is not certain (Hermarchus outlived Epicurus, and may well 
have mentioned him or his works in Against Empedocles). 

557 kowevi[ac: an Epicurean catchword: below, 1938-9; Sent. Vat. 36, 37 
(bis), 38; Hermarchus fr. 34 Longo ap. Porphyr. De abst. 1. 7 zm rot Bio 
Kowcviay TOV avOpwrwy, ibid. 1. 10. 2, I. 10. 4; restored by Diels at P Oxy. 
II 215 col. 2,33. Here it seems to have the sense of ‘community’ or ‘partici- 
pation', specifically in the mysteries at Athens. Philodemus presumably went 
on to specify how this was occasioned by means of a natural cuvady as 
mentioned in 549: the point may have been that a community or unity of 
discourse was of central importance in such religious observance. 

558-9 AUnvncw . . . pucrqpiov: Epicurus’ actual participation in the 
mysteries could be documented from the records of the school, and Philo- 
demus does so, below, 807-10. Exactly what mysteries are meant here is 
unclear; perhaps those at Eleusis, but this is not certain. Philodemus’ only 
other mention of mysteries (besides that below at 807-10) is at De dis 1 col. 
16,23,as an example of problems about which some people are reluctant to 
speak. Epicurus' own concern for initiation into mysteries seemed implau- 
sible to modern scholars as long as the mystery religions were viewed as 
holding a secret creed or doctrine with secret philosophical content and 
passed on to initiates. Epicurus would find much to agree with in the view 
of W. Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), according to 
whom the mystery cults had sets of signs, symbols, and allusions around 
which initiates bonded socially, but no systematic doctrine, creed, or beliefs. 
A potential difficulty in the present passage is Epicurus' concern for universal 
participation (if that is what xocvwvia entails), since mysteries are by defini- 
tion selective in membership and entail a sharp distinction between the 
initiated and the unititiated, between ‘us and them’. But probably Epicurus 
saw the xowwvia of the initiated as essential for (or paradigmatic of) social 
security and harmony, hence his cmovôý in this matter. The preceding 
discussion about natural connection in linguistic matters suggests that Epi- 
curus may have also been concerned with verbal unanimity exemplified in 
the traditional language of the mysteries and their liturgies of initiation. 

$77 NoAuvawoc: what Polyaenus said here is not preserved, since the 
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following column does not survive. But we may suppose that it also con- 
cerned the naturalness of divine names used in worship (or He observance 
of them), since if Philodemus had moved on to a new point he would have 
followed his usual practice of citing Epicurus' views first, and then moving 
on to the those of the kathegemones: see Introd. §§ 3(a)-(O. Polyaenus is 
likewise at 1090-8 said to have shown in his 7JJepi diAocodíac that divine 
nature is a cause of goods for humans, and Philodemus claims (slightly 
earlier: 1087-90) that the same subject was covered by others among the 
early Epicureans (a book 6 and a book 8 are cited). Polyaenus has already 
been cited at 10-11 as responding to Ariston’s criticism of Epicurean views 
on the gods. On Polyaenus' biography see Tepedino 1991 and below on 865 
and 932. I have made xai Hobatoc the final line of this column, as depicted 
on the Neapolitan apograph (for some reason HV? II depicts a wider bot- 
tom margin, giving the impression that there were 2 or 3 lines following this 
one before the foot of the column). It is not impossible that 578 was 
originally in the position of 575, and that 576-7 ors76—-8 were unreadable 
by the disegnatore, in which case a syntactical link between this line and 
another column is further ruled out. 


578-9 Order of Columns. Col. 20 has been linked with col. 19 in the present edition 
on grounds of context, because it follows syntactically on it. It is also roughly in 
proximity in the descending order of (alternating) columns, though it has had to be 
slightly moved forward (by two columns) in the exact descending order, presum- 
ably due to misnumbering of the disegni. 

It cannot, on the other hand, link with the following col. 21 because both come 
from the 1098 half of the roll: col. 20 is missing its right margin, while col. 21 is 
missing its left margin, thus indicating that it is not contiguous with any preserved 
column in the 1098 sequence (see Introd. $ 2(à). Probably only one column is 
missing between cols. 20 and 21. 


Col. 21 


Too little remains of this column tc reconstruct its argument with 
certainty. However, (r&v) apyaiwy (twice: 580, $87—8) suggests that it 
is possibly development of thinking about the gods that is under 
discussion. The views may be those of Polyaenus, introduced at 578, 
though a column has been lost in between and this section may now 
be devoted to another of Epicurus' followers. This column is included 
in Polyaenus fr. 55 Tepedino. 


579 rec: for davAilw regard as worthless’ see Plat. Leg. 667 A, 
Xen. Mem. 1. 6. sc; Epic. De nat. inc. lib. 34. 25,21 atriav e[x]e« [av]|ópocov 
zë IE a]pxyyjc cvc[ 7a]|cec S] ovci]. 

584 TOv BalpBG pw: Ax 1933, 167 compares Cic. De nat. deor. 1.43 quae 
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est enim gens aut quod genus hominum quod non habeat sine doctrina antiapationem 
quandam deorum ? 

585-6 émreiuyli[cc: ‘censure, criticism’: Thuc. 7. 48; Aristot. Rhet. 1355? 
24; Pol. 1340°40; Philod. De ira col. 35,21; De lib. dic. 75,2 and often. 

588 S:JarcOécOw{s}: cf. 722. 

590-1 dvrusel[taAapB]avew: exchange for’: Philod. Rhet. i. 159,8; De 
oec. col. 23,26. 

600 repvypadb[: cf. 434-5 weptypadew, where the meaning is something 
like ‘exclude’, set apart’. 
606-7 Order of Columns. This column may well have joined with the following col. 
22, though too little is preserved to reconstruct the syntax. The two columns fall in 
ascending order in the 1098 sequence, but since the first preserves the right margin 
of its column, and the later the left margin, they may have originally been on the 
same layer of papyrus on this half of the broken roll, but were transcribed as usual 
by the disegnatori as separate columns. 


Col. 22 


The first half of this column is poorly preserved, while reconstruction 
in its second half is impeded by a textual corruption (in 630). 608-10 
seem to deal with characteristics of the gods. 614-15 reports a rival 
(not necessarily non-Epicurean) view. 625—9 concern proofs for the 
existence of gods. 634-6 make reference to an Epicurean authority, 
probably Zeno of Sidon. 


607 -wva: I have not followed Philippson (who likewise linked this 
column with the preceding one) in restoring uyjr[e Kpo]vé||wva, since the 
traces at the end of 606 do not conform (I suspect in any case some 
misrepresentation in copying). Nothing else in the context calls for the 
sudden appearance of a particular god's name or epithet, which would be 
something of a surprise in the context: names of gods are generally avoided 
in the first part of De pietate, in contrast to the highly critical section on 
poets and philosophers in the second part); the only occurrences are 302-3 
(Ares and Athena, restored in a negative context), 834 (Zeus, from Epicurus 
in an oath), 894-5 (Zeus, on types of life), cf. 1846. It looks as though 
Epicurean theology could do for the most part without divinities highly 
individuated by name: it was simply recommended by Epicurus and his 
followers that one should ‘speak auspiciously' (ev$gpuetv) and that certain 
traditional usages should be maintained. See 758—996. At 765-73 Epicurus is 
reported to have said that the wise man will have the divinity's name 
‘continually on his lips at festivals’ and that this could be an aid to obtaining 
a more certain conception of the divine. But compare the censure of 
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Prodicus et al. at 53 3-41 for altering the understanding of traditional appel- 
lations of the gods. 

For the sake of clarity in the editorial tradition I present here Philippson's 
text of this column (which cannot be right in its entirety but which contains 
some insights) as follows: 


untl[e Épo]vi|wva xai 2[pepoo- 1098 17 

ra Tov Aet[ovpyiav 
ó e£ovr[a «dec 

610 ric o)[v av évóy Le 
Bed a[tóJov, et (s) 
pnde [aó0aprov aù- 
tov er K] 
€viot rc Crooucov 

ois Kal rij... , 


ul. od .. (10) 


sol ]c [voutZop.ev 
620 [6€ rovc 0covc pa- 
Kapilouc, ov TpO- (15) 
Tov [xat Tac dmop- 
pot[ac vonrac év 
Ur vocc rpocÀau Bavo- 
625 pev [xlav[aywwcKoperv 
nd ro Óv[váp.evov (20) 
rp]éemec0a, gl ée 
Urap£w ros O[eov: Tá- 
xa 8’ av mpocéA [0m Tic d- 
630 Ücoc, pynpovev- 
cat vopcOncope- (25) 
vov afiwcopev 
«aÜápcewc, [tac 6€ 
vov Gd ceic [Znvwy é$- 
635 €ünxev ó [é£ny»- 
mc Tv, [..... .. II (30) 


607-8 -rarov Aew[: Philippson's 7[uepo]|rarov Ae[rovpyíav seemed 
attractive, but cannot be right because there are no superlatives of two 
terminations in the Herculaneum papyri (see MGrHerc 180-8; perhaps 
Aecr| ovpyóv should be considered: De mus. col. 36,12-13 Aetroup|yot rapa 
Tac ex ac). The stem Aecroupy- at any rate suggests features that cannot 
be attributed to the Epicurean gods: Epic. Ad Pyth. 113:astrologers who give 
futile explanation of causes fail to free divine nature from the burden of 
responsibilities (77v 0eíav dicey um@ann Aecroupyiwv amroAvwet); in a similar 
context Ad Herod. 76 rnv év roíc perewporc dopàv kai zpomm . . . ure 
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Aecroupyotvrdc ruvoc vouie dei yevécÜat kai Órardrrovroc 7 Óàuarád£ovroc 
«ai aua THY Trácav paKkapLoTyTa €yovroc uera adGapciac. 

614 čvor tlv: uo, ro[v Crouxow (Philippson) is possible, but the 
partitive genitive could also have designated a dissenting group among the 
Epicureans themselves. 

620-1 pajlxapi[: a quality appropriate to attribute to gods on the Epi- 
curean view; cf. 607-8, and Epic. Ad Herod. 76 (quoted there). 

622-3 Philippson's restoration rac amrop]|pod[ac vonrac, suggested by 
624 un[ (perhaps év] | vm[vo«) may be right. But his restoration of 624 and 
625 produce lines that are embarassingly too long (see his text above on 
607). 

626-8 mGv tò Su[vapevolv] érecQac mo[óc rv] | Grapéw tov O[eoó: 
since this must end a sentence, it was probably controlled by a verb indicat- 
ing approval, while ec (cf. émopevoc) here seems to have its technical 
sense from logic and dialectic of ‘follow logically from’, i. e. be entailed’; see 
LSJ II.3 cf. 4, usually with the dative: Philod. Rhet. ii. 71,11; De dis 1 col. 
14,28. Hence '(Epicurus preaches the honouring) of all that may follow 
from the god's existence. Presumably this would include the entailments 
paxaptov kai àd0aprov, but rule out anything approaching teleology or 
benevolence. 

628 Urapfw: for the word (with the genitive) cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 
10,35 lol 9rap£w (sc. rov 0eov) avo[«]pov[c (cf. De dis 1 col. 15,31); cf. 
in a different sense De oec. col. 25,30. The term (later = existentia) is almost 
certainly of Stoic origin (SVF 1.113; 11.153, 223, 337, 356, 404, $36, 1016; 
111.466), as argued by Kristeller 1991, 25—6 with n. 8. 

628-9 1á]lxa 5’ Gv pc IO: that this clause begins a new sentence 
is clear. Its subject, recorded in 630 in the form oAocyvnpwry|[ | is entirely 
perplexing. Philippson's wholesale rewriting of the disegno as ra]|ya 8’ àv 
mpocéA[ O «c a]|0coc, pvnpovev|cac has nothing to recommend it on pal- 
aeographical grounds. It leaves 629 far too long and 630 too short. This is 
obviously unsatisfactory. But nothing else suggests itself, and 630 may be 
unrecoverably corrupt. 

631-3 voprcOncopelvov áfiwcopev [] | ka8ápceoc: “that which will be 
customary (i.e. zé xarà cuurepóopdv?) we shall think worthy of purifica- 
tion’, i.e. something in the nature of logical inference, of the sort suggested 
by seca mp[oc 1j] | vrap£w rov e“ (627-8). But it is difficult to 
reconstruct the syntax here. And there is reason to expect the article with 
xabapcewc. 

633-5 [ràc Séi | viv $ácec I. é£]lé8nkev: perhaps a clause in contrast 
to the one that precedes. The third-person verb, together with the inter- 
vention of the unnamed interlocutor in 628-30, leads one to conclude that 
the subject of ée must have been named here. A name (not longer 
than five letters in the nominative) could fill the gap here. Hence Philipp- 
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son's [Z jvc] (also cited at 1466). But certainty is impossible, since this 
name could also have come in 635 (7 letters plus the article) or in 636 (8 
letters). 

636 -ryc ñuQv: sc. Emıkovpeiwv. A reference to Philodemus teacher 
Zeno here is very likely (though it is not impossible that the subject of 634- 
s e£]|é@mx<ev is simply Epicurus himself): cf. the description of his devotion 
to him at /7póc rovc [---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 11,6ff. Angeli (Zeno Sidonius 
fr. 11 Angeli-Colaizzo) Zývwvoc éyev[d]|unv vepióv|ro]c [ovx] amcr[oc] 
épacr7)c kai Tr[e0vn«ó]|roc axomiaroc vpvyrnc. Below at 1465-8 (where see 
commentary) Philodemus names Zeno as an authority for some of his 
information about Epicurus. 


636-7 Order of Columns This column may link with the following col. 23 since they 
come from different halves of the papyrus roll. There is not enough preserved to 
reconstruct the syntax of the join. But the context at the beginning of col. 23 is 
suitable for the grammatical construction (indirect discourse at 639 might be 
dependent upon 634-5 e£]|é0nxev) and the views expressed by the unknown (but 
probably originally named) Epicurean cited in 634-6. 


Col. 23 


After a lacunose beginning this column presents in reported speech 
praise for the Epicureans who wrote about gods in their books: they 
deserve, says the author, credit for their efforts. It would be pointless, 
he sardonically suggests, to accuse of impiety everyone who failed to 
produce rigorous proofs for the existence of gods. For all humans in 
fact worship them, as did Epicurus and his followers—a subject to 
which the author turns next (723). Further on this column see Obbink 
1989, 210-12. 


637-9 The opening lines may preserve a report about perception or 
knowledge of the gods (y ic of them is évapy7jc: Epic. Ad Menoet. 123). I 
suspect something like the following: 


nepi ToU éripaprv||pov]uévn[v] €vápyev-— 1072 15 
av a|vapevouvroc 
640 Kat’ aiw|va, xai mdv- 
rac A. 


What follows must be in oratio obliqua, perhaps dependent on 634-5 et lé. 
kev. For car alva in this context cf. Philod. Rhet. ii. 141,32; 164,16; De dis 
3 col. 11,3; 10,7; 12,19; fr. 42,6. 

639-40 wavitac: there is no compelling reason to alter (with Gomperz 
and Philippson) the reading of the disegno (to mav|rec). The copyist is 
unlikely to have mistaken the shape of an epsilon for an alpha (haplography 
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from 646 rávrac is but a distant possibility); 645, read by edd. as avdccoz, is 
a letter short at the end of the line, and the preserved trace is compatible 
with avociou[c (sc. wavrac); for the corruption Y for | see above on 548-9. 
The accusative would presume a preceding construction in oratio obliqua 
(perhaps dependent on 634-35 e£]|é8n«ev if the two columns are truly 
contiguous). 

645 (à)óuvaytav: the addition of the alpha privative seems demanded 
by the sense, but there is not room for it to have been lost at the end of 644, 
and I have accordingly supplied it at the beginning of 645. For the term 
(= ‘inability due to defect of intelligence’) see Taran 1975, 292 on [Plat.] 
Epin. 985 E; cf. Leg. 821 AB, Hip. Ma. 295 E; Arist. Poet. 1460°17. Cf. Marcus 
Aurelius 2. 2. 3 (with Farquharson's note, ii. 520) where the sense seems to 
be ‘lack of power or influence. In spite of 649-53, I do not think the 
statement amounts to a concession that the Epicureans failed to produce 
sufficient proofs for the existence of gods; Philodemus clearly means that 
Epicurus and his followers 'deserve to be admired because of their intention 
and not regarded as impious on account of dôvvapia (to which they are not 
in any case subject). Their opponents, however, thought otherwise and the 
argument here may in part be a response to allegations of impiety (and the 
intellectual insanity this would entail). See e.g. Obbink 1989, 202-23. 

ávociou[c: see on 639-40 máv|rac. avdctoc is Philodemus usual term 
(176, 648) for the much rarer aceByc (1144). 

646—7 vávrac Be GvOpwrouc: cf. 653—7. On the argument from consen- 
sus omnium see esp. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 43, De div. 1. 1, with Pease's notes on 
both; Arist. Eth. Nic. 1172536117351, Cael. 270^ 5-6; Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 9. 
61-5; Schan 1973; Schofield 1980, 283-308; Obbink 1989, 210-23 and 
1992b. The Epicureans combine the argument from consensus with their 
doctrine (for which see Epic. Ad Menoec. 123; Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 44) that it 
is part of human nature to form zpoA7weic of the gods. 

647-8 Glpa{i}: literally ‘it is a fitting time to call all men impious’ (i. e., if 
on the opponents' view one were to regard the Epicureans described in the 
previous lines as impious, it would be necessary to call all men impious). for 
wpa sc. écri = tempus est, see Philod. De mus. p. 105,15 Kemke: (if one is to 
follow the common man's value judgements, many unworthy practices have 
been honoured), «at diAocodiav ĝe | d:a rd un rerevxéva|c t]oic | oAorc 
éraüAov dr, wpa. 

648-9 &mebnmep: ‘especially since’,‘in view of the fact’ (on the oppo- 
nents' reasoning). 

649 ouSeic: Philodemus does not mean to suggest that the Epicureans 
did not successfully produce adequate demonstrations for the existence of 
gods: they produced not only micre:c ‘rhetorical arguments’ (478) but also 
d rodeigeic ‘proofs’. He means rather, by a kind of reverse application of the 
consensus argument, that if Epicurean demonstrations are to be thought 
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inadequate, then all men (many of whom do not produce demonstrations 
but nevertheless acknowledge and worship the gods) must be regarded as 
impious (a reductio ad absurdum). See further below on 654-6. 

650 ecixvoupévac (sc. d roòeigeic): in a strict logical sense = ‘logically 
compelling’ ‘valid’; cf. Sext. Emp. Adu math. 1.205, LSJ s.v. ixvéopaı who cite 
the present passage. Compare also 627-8 €7rec@ax in its logical sense. 

650-2 melo, doo deo ómáplxe[twv: with this formulation cf. 627-8 
"p[oc 75v] | &rap£w rov O[eov. 

652 àmoļĝeifec: cf. 470. The ‘proofs’ mentioned there are not explicitly 
said (as these are here) to be either (a) about the existence of gods, or 
(b) logically compelling; but I think Philodemus must have intended to 
imply that they were so. On Epicurean opposition to Aristotelian d ro òeigic 
see Furley 1972, especially 613. Philodemus later refers to his own arguments 
in the present work as micreic (below, 2041-2, 2358). 

654 céB]ovraw: the supplement [vouiġ]ovraı appears to be slightly too 
long for the available space. Additional support for [céB]ovra: is provided by 
comparison with Philodemus' statement later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 10,33 (Henrichs 19742, 21) of the Stoics: rodovr[ov]c (sc. 
Beouc) ouóé ue(ue)AAr]|kacw amoAecmew | otouc c[e]Bovra[«] mav|rec, they 
'they are not even prepared to admit that they (sc. the gods) are such as all 
men worship’; P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,1-10 6]é9o[:]«a rovc Beovc vd rac ov]c 
ce Bol ai (an adpwy speaks) ‘I fear all the gods whom I worship’; col. 1,23- 
4 0]avpuate raurny [TI S[ejaAnyu xac céBov (voice of the Epicurean 
author) ‘marvel at this conception and worship’; col. 1,27-8 órav céllfe- 
cl aſ i vo]ocw When they intend to worship’; Plut. Adv Col. 1117B we 
ceBopévq coi ra róre Ud’ )uov Aeyópeva . . . érroie« où Kal iudc dy ie pov 
cé avTOv Kat avricéBecÜa.. 

655-6 vap]ákomoit vilve[c: cf. 519-30 where Prodicus, Diagoras, and 
Critias are depicted as madmen for implicitly or explicitly denying the gods. 
Both by minimizing their occurrence (rec = ‘some few’) and portraying 
them as socially and intellectually aberrant, Philodemus seeks to counter the 
sceptical, Academic argument that belief in the gods was by no means 
universal. (In this way the sceptics argued that the dogmatists' appeal to 
universally accepted opinion about the gods had no claim to validity.) For 
the introduction of atheists (usually philosophers) by Academic sceptics as 
a counter-argument see Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 62-4; 3. 8, 11, 17 with Pease on 
1.43; by Pyrrhonists: Sext. Emp. Adu math. 9. so— (cf. 191-2). At De nat. deor. 
I. 63 Cotta adduces a list of historical figures who committed acts of 
notorious sacrilege; but instances of whole peoples who failed to believe in 
gods were much harder to find. At 1.63 Cotta suspects there must be some, 
but cannot name any; so also Plut. De comm. not. 1075 A; Diod. 3. 9. 2 and 
Sext. Emp. Pyr. Hyp. 3. 234 name only óAMyoc rov ÁAiBiórov. One dogmatic 
alternative was (as here) to portray such figures as socially and intellectually 
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marginalized; another alternative was to posit a stage in cultural history 
when atheism had developed (the 'first men' having universally believed in 
gods): so Theophr. De piet. F 584 A Fortenbaugh, ap. Porph. De abst. 2. 8, and 
Simpl. In Epict. Ench. 222 C-223 A. Epicurus already in De nat. 12 had em- 
ployed both alternatives: see 519-30 for the former (atheists as madmen), 
and for the latter 225-31 (universal belief among the earliest humans). On 
gods and madmen in Hellenistic philosophy see Obbink 1989, 215-23. 
656 [avrouc]: sc. Oo (carried over from 651). 
666-7 Order of Columns. That this column is roughly in its proper position is 
evident from the fact that 654—7 céB]ovra« mav|ve[c . . . avrovc, xa]Oarep | nu [ecc 
looks forward to (or leads into) the following section on the practice of cult by 
Epicurus and his followers at 723. Judged from the scant traces preserved at the end 
of the present column, it does not join with the following col. 24 (which, however, 
does come from the other half of the broken roll, so that it could have physically 
linked). Perhaps one column is lost between cols. 23-4. 


Col. 24 


In spite of the fact that the better part of this column is preserved by 
the apograph, many gaps and problems remain unsolved. Two groups 
of thinkers are apparently contrasted: Epicureans and potential oppo- 
nents. We get positive references to approved Epicurean views (669 
ameQa|[uw-, 673-5: true images and infinity). In view of the past tenses 
(669, 681, 684, 690), it is not entirely clear whether the first group of 
views are held by early or later Epicureans (or early humans?). Nor is 
it exactly clear who are the accusers (688 xaryyopor) and who are 
the accused. At issue may be the departure of certain thinkers (like the 
€v.ot at 1853-61 who have a erepov Àoyov about piety that gives the 
wrong impression and causes hostility against Epicureans?) from ap- 
proved philosophical views and traditional beliefs and speech about 
the gods (676 dm’ epéauclveoeg) The discussion has affinities with 
308-18, 465-9, 489-500, 1853-67, and 2429-31. Much, however, re- 
mains uncertain. 


666 och: Rules for syllabification followed by the scribe lead us to 
expect either the relative pronoun (ofc), or a preceding vowel, e.g. 0e]loic 0 
vrá|pxew (Philippson) i. e. and for the gods to exist’. 

671 óAnc: cf. 389 orc; 335, 630. 

673-5 The statement that ‘the images are true and the universe infinite’ 
must have been introduced by a verb of indirect discourse, perhaps 669 
areda[ivovro, constructed with an articular infinitive ro] . . . eai 672-4. 
This is a standard statement of Epicurean doctrine (see 490-1): that ‘all 
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impressions are true' enabled even the earliest humans, according to the 
Epicureans, to have correct views of the gods (see on 225-31). aAjGera (668) 
is often mentioned as a kriterion in this context. The position that the 
universe is infinite may be significant in the present context, since it is said 
to be required for the doctrine of isonomia, cryptically described at Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1, and below, 1735-41. The infinity of the universe also appears in 
the list of basic Epicurean views retailed at 489—95. Since such views were 
not held by the earliest humans, Philodemus must be speaking here of later 
developments in intellectual history. 

676 an’ evdrpic[od: out of pious speech’. Cf. 924-5 €v]|dnpeiv. 

677 napij ov: I have corrected conforming as closely as possible to the 
reading of the apograph, which yields nonsense. 

679-80 (rh oòùòſc ei]lpnuévouc [&]v8pa[c: of avdpec (see on 461) is the 
standard way of referring to the kathegemones, Epicurus' earliest followers 
and successors in the school (this testimonium missing in Longo 1978). The 
reference of raûra nenonkévaı must be to their thinking that ‘the images 
were true and the universe infinite’ (673-5) in contrast to alleged posturing 
(as at 489—500) or later departures from the school's view. 

681-3 Philippson supplements these lines as follows: e ijoce] ce mapa ro 
| àv[acr ] c[a«] poc de HAI] ac, which he takes with 677-80 as follows: For, 
besides the fact that the aforesaid men (Epicureans) did not do these things 
(i.e. express these views in order to disguise their atheism), it was not 
sufficient for inciting (people) to threats (against them). 

683-9 Philippson translates his reconstruction as follows: But if they (the 
Epicureans) have in a changed way withdrawn themselves (i.e. from their 
atheistic views), so as to raise the suspicion of fear (of being harassed for such 
views), then the opponents, as the accusers of those who have withdrawn 
themselves, should formally charge them. But there are problems: see in 
particular below on 688-9. 

683-4 ue rcc (Delattre privatim) fits the space better than Philipp- 
son's pe[raĝe]|ræc ‘inconsistently’, a hapax legomenon which he takes to be 
equivalent to peraĝépevoc. Philodemus uses the adjective peunróc at De oec. 
col. 25,28; the adverb appears at Plut. Cleom. 38. 

684 àvecrpádmc[av: used frequently with an adverb (e.g. Philod. Rhet. i. 
204,15) in the sense of 'to conduct oneself in a certain way', here “if they 
have conducted themselves in a blameworthy fashion'. 

686 aͤrohiav: ‘suspicion’, ‘fear’, perhaps with a genitive (lost in the 
second half of the line) defining what was feared or who was suspicious. 
Philippson's proposal to change the € of the disegno to seems implausible; 
and in other respects his conjecture ġ[óß]o[v does not fit the space on the 
disegno, although he was certainly right to suspect an expression defining 
vrojíia more closely. I propose instead either ell [huac (in which case 
the subject of the verb in 684 may not be Epicureans) or, less preferably, 
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o[xA]o[v, for which see 1677 (cf. 1405) and the whole discussion of Socrates 
from 1665-99, which has certain affinities with this section. On vroyia in 
this sense see also below, 1213-14, 1370 (a virtually certain supplement); 
more conjecturally 1747-8. Alternatively, there is an outside possibility is 
that onobio here occurs in its philological sense, namely expressing doubts 
over the authenticity of views and texts, for which see Philod. oòc rovc 
[---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 11,5 with Angeli's note ad loc.; Dem. Lac. P Her. 
1012 col. 37,2 with Puglia ad loc. and p. 22 n. 3. 

686-7 all wol Vloahdrcalv: the Hellenistic third person plural impera- 
tive (= classical amoypaysavrwyr), the norm in Athens from the third century 
BC. For the standard sense ‘enter a charge’, ‘indict’, ‘denounce’ see LSJ s.v. 
III.1. The alternative restoration u]|z0[y]payarweal[y (relatively frequent in 
Philodemus) means straightforwardly “set forth', 'explain'. À very similar 
challenge to potential opponents appears at Philod. /7póc rovc [---] (P Hen. 
1005) col. 17,10-12 Angeli. 

688-9 The two lines are precariously long, judged at least by the (certain) 
lengths of 678 or 690. 689 in particular contains 17 characters as restored, 
whereas the scribe regularly maintains 12-15 per line in this text. But there 
seems to be no alternative to the genitive or accusative in the restoration of 
688-9. 

688 xarrjyopow: it would make sense for these accusers to be the same as 
those opponents who accused the Epicureans of saying that the gods exist 
only for the sake of social peace (467-9) and that Epicurus set forth his views 
insincerely (489-99). But ‘those who have conducted themselves in a blame- 
worthy manner' may not be Epicureans, or at least orthodox Epicureans. In 
this case Philodemus would be saying that his opponents should accuse 
those thinkers, not Epicureans. 

689-90 ó]lreAáuBav[ov: cf. 460. 

691-2 áv[aykac]lràc: ‘necessarily’, ‘under compulsion’, e.g. at [Plat.] 
Ax. 366A (where it is contrasted with éxovctoc). Philippson's supplement 
could be altered and the text corrected to accommodate avayxactixaec (viz. 
àv[ayxacr:]|«cc), a frequent adverb in Epicurus and Philodemus, usually 
of conviction compelled by evidence; Delattre's av[amodeix]|rwe yields 
a wrong word-division. But both would exceed the allowable line-length. 

692-3 Loo hl pia | kai Stanwvia: see e.g. Epic. Ad Menoec. 123 Tov 
Ücóv Cwov aó0aprov xai uyakapuov vopiCwy, and cf. above, 236 dM Cana. 
For ó«a«ovuov see above, 46 and 352 with commentary. 

693-4 xara]lAecrew: ‘allow the existence of’; see on 36, 1047-8. 

694-5 ou y[àp] . . . ye pýv: cf. De oec. col. 13,3 ov mv; De dis 1 col. 14,8 
Kai Tv. 

695-6 Order of Columns. This column could physically have joined with the fol- 
lowing col. 25, since they both come from different halves of the broken papyrus 
roll. But since a new sentence must begin at 694, and another at 696, thus leaving an 
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inconceivably short sentence introduced by ov ydp (though see 464-5), it is more 
likely that one column is lost between cols. 24 and 25. 


Col. 25 


Concluding the section (1-723) on argumentation adduced by the 
early Epicureans for the gods, the author observes that Epicurus’ pupil 
Metrodorus criticized even Socrates himself for his attitudes and be- 
haviour toward the gods, in particular for his insistent search for 
a definition of piety in Plato’s Euthyphro, and his failure to reach 
a conclusion. Turning from theology to matters of cult, the author 
begins with an attack on those transgressing or mocking traditional 
forms of religious observance. Observance of traditional cult has been 
alluded to several times in the treatise already (above, 256—65 in con- 
nection with early humans, and 646-57: virtually all—madmen ex- 
cluded— worship the gods, whether they have proofs for them or not). 
At the end of this column the author turns to treat the official Epicu- 
rean position on cultic observance, as documented from the early 
history of the school, with a condemnation of those who (like Socra- 
tes?) would transgress or mock religious practices. 


696-8 ottw | Bé paxpav ddecrilxacs: for the expression see Philod. 
Rhet.i. 12. 26-8; ii. 146,36; De bono rege 31, 4; De mus. 137,37 Delattre, and cf. 
below, 1468-74 (of Epicurus): rocobſro] | roivv[v a]mécxye [rod] | 'BAa- 
rd c av0[po]| mov y[eyov]éva[« 7«]|voc [cre ol uo[vov] | rovc yevé- 
[ra]c ica [8e]|oic érismcev etc. 

697—701 ddectylxacs roð pt} . . . A€yew: the negative force of dóecrjj- 
«ac: requires that it be treated as a verb of hindering or avoiding. u? therefore 
must be the pleonastic negative, to be ornitted in translation (Smyth Š 2739: 
‘a redundant uý to confirm the negative idea of the leading verb’; cf. 
Schwyzer ii. 598; Kühner-Blass i. 391-3), e.g. Thuc. e 25; Xen. Cyr. 1.6. 32, 
cf. Mem. 4.2.3 (ug not obligatory, but redundant when it appears). The sense 
is:‘so far off do they stand from giving the pure account’ (as the opponents 
had alleged of the Epicureans themselves: 176—7 ccr] avdccot, tal [Baci] 
iudc: 645-6 àvociov[c] | vou(ZecBa À). Unless Philodemus is being ironic (i.e. 
by purporting to relate an opponent's charge about the Epicureans in their 
books—a possibility that cannot be ruled out, but see below), the subject of 
adecty|Kact (697-8) must therefore be non-Epicurean philosophers, such as 
Prodicus, Diagoras, Critias, Antisthenes, and Empedocles named above at 
520-45. Philodemus notes here that Metrodorus' criticism of Socrates adds 
another figure (i.e. Plato) to this roster of unbelievers. The were clause at 
701-5 gives an example of the kind of criticism of other philosophers by the 
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Epicureans that is necessitated by ‘how far they come from giving the pure 
account’ év roc mepi Be, This conclusion could be avoided, and the 
Epicureans made the subject of adecry|xact, by supplementing a pejorative 
adjective in place of Gomperz's a|[yvev]ovra in 698-9, but in fact there are 
no suitable candidates: at the beginning of 699 (where Ni shows Jeu in a later 
hand before ovra, perhaps simply derivative from Gomperz's supplement 
and so ignorable: it does not appear in the copy N? or in the engraving HV? 
II) there is not room to read e.g. a|[9«x«ov] ovra, or a|[vóc«ov] or a|[vouov] 
with which it is frequently paired; the hiatus a|[ceBy] ovra vel sim. will not 
have been tolerated, and ovra in any case would be otiose. 

700 è roic mepi Gewv: sc. BiBAcowc: in their (sc. other philosophers’) 
writings about the gods’ (so already Duening 1870, 28). ra mepi Üecv is 
Philodemus' standard designation for theological works/arguments (above, 
479-81). This explains in part the mention of Plato in 704-5 (‘Plato’s 
character Euthyphro’): because Socrates himself wrote nothing, Philode- 
mus has to explain that, according to Metrodorus, it was in Plato's portrayal 
of Socrates' dialogue with Euthyphro that Socrates strayed so far from the 
true Aóyoc about the gods. We might have expected roic mepi Bech here to 
be Epicurean writings: it is so taken by Acosta and Angeli following Körte, 
taking the Epicureans to be subject of 697-8 adecry| «ace and understand- 
ing ToU pn Tov... Àóyov . . . Aéyew to mean ‘from not giving an acceptable 
account’. (Tepedino 1991, 176 prints év roic IIepi Bech as though a refer- 
ence to books by the title On Gods by Epicurus, Metrodorus, and Phae- 
drus.) The following mention of Metrodorus' attack on Socrates is then 
taken as an example of the Epicureans’ giving an acceptable Aóyoc. It is true 
that Philodemus is constantly at pains in the treatise to make explicit things 
done, said, or thought repi e by the Epicureans: see, with special empha- 
sis on their writings above, 479-81 r]àv zept av|[vovc (sc. 0eovc) cvv]Ba.- 
vóv| Tov | év Bv]BAtowc; 641 of . . . €ypajav. Their writings are filled with 
oaths and vows (825-8); Epicurus’ letters are drawn upon extensively (esp. 
797—957). But Philodemus has also shown that the Epicureans discussed the 
theological writings of non-Epicurean philosophers (see 520-45), so there 
is no reason why ev roc zept e should not here designate the works of 
other philosophers criticized by the Epicureans. These works will be fur- 
ther criticized in detail in the final section of the treatise (see vol. 11; Hen- 
richs 19744, 19756), to which the present mention of them is only a prelude. 
What follows here (701-8) is easily construed as another example of a case 
in which the Epicureans countered their opponents by criticizing their 
predecessors for having strayed so far from the true Aóyoc on the gods. By 
contrast the Epicureans give the true account in all their writings, a point 
that has already been made above at 479-81. It is difficult to understand roic 
nepi de as designating Epicurean books given that Metrodorus' book is 
not explicitly cited by title as an example at 703-5 (as Körte et al. believed it 
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was), and is in any case impossible if Epicureans are not the subject of 
adecty|xace (697-8). 

701-3 xai | Cuxparny...adrév: ‘even Socrates himself’. Having been 
formally condemned on such charges, Socrates might otherwise be thought 
to have been sufficiently chastised in the cause of piety. Kleve 1983, 243 
understands xai Cwxparny to mean ‘already Socrates’, presumably reflecting 
Philodemus' historical perspective: i. e. already (viz. even before Zeno) Me- 
trodorus criticizes Socrates’. Zeno’s attacks on Socrates were legendary (Cic. 
De nat. deor. 1. 93 scurram Atticum). But in this case we should expect xai 
immediately to precede Myrpddwpoc in the syntax, not Cwxparny as the 
text has it. «at is more easily correlated with the intensive pronoun avróv if 
taken with intensive force in the sense of ‘even’, as well’. Such emphasis is 
not necessarily at odds with the fact that Socrates was generally reviled in 
Epicurean circles (on which see esp. Kleve 1983; Vander Waerdt 1989), in 
rejection of the view of Socrates as a model of piety and a martyr who died 
for his pious convictions. (Plato, for example, represents Socrates as fastidi- 
ously pious, and as having a similar view of himself: see e.g. Apology 36 C—E, 
where Socrates proposes for himself, instead of a penalty, the honour of 
meals in the prytaneum.) 

There appears to have been a change in the once hostile attitude of the 
Epicureans towards Socrates, especially Plato's Socrates, between the mid- 
third and the first century Bc. After Plato's dialogues had become part of 
the standard canon and the focus of the epistemological debate had shifted 
to from Arcesilaus to Carneades (and later Antiochus), the figure of Plato's 
Socrates (in contrast to Xenophon's Socrates, as the vituperative attack on 
S. in Philodemus' De oeconomia shows) was rehabilitated and made among 
Epicureans to seem more philosophically acceptable, or at least beyond 
dispute in argument. (See the further treatment of Socrates below, 1330-62, 
resumed at 1674-1701: Philodemus there exhibits some sympathy for Soc- 
rates' plight, but sees his death at the hands of the Athenians as his own fault 
for not disguising his views from some people, and thereby harming them.) 
Philodemus in general exhibits an increased tolerance toward Plato's works, 
as Indelli 1986 shows in an examination of all citations of Plato by name in 
Philodemus' writings; he concludes (p. 112): “non sembra di poter cogliere 
una particolare ostilità nei confronti di Platone: come si ë visto, il tono delle 
citazioni platoniche ë, per cosí dire, neutro, e .. . pare non assumere atteg- 
giamenti esasperatamente critici'; id. 1988, 161—3, and cf. Obbink 1991,88. 
It must at least have scemed embarrassing to some contemporaries (as it did 
to Cicero, judged from De nat. deor. 1. 93) that Epicurus' early followers, as 
well as Philodemus' teacher Zeno, had actually attacked Plato's Socrates, 
who, if anyone, was thought of as the paragon of piety. In this case the 
intensive xat Caoxpdrmv would at once ‘apologize’ for the criticism of 
Plato's Socrates as it emphasizes the thoroughgoing piety of Metrodorus' 
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criticism of Socrates. The Socrates of Xenophon's writing is also criticized 
later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 fr. 20,20-30 (Schober 1988, 
II$ = Test. Socr. 35 Acosta-Angeli) for having said 'in Xenophon's Memo- 
rabilia’ (4. 3. 13) that god shows not his uopd»j but his épya. Below at 1678- 
82 Philodemus seems acquainted with (but sceptical about) a school of 
opinion that the real Socrates refrained from discussing his theological 
views in public. 

703 aùróv: the intensive pronoun, ‘Socrates himself". The subject Mu- 
Tpodwpoc is interposed between Cwxparny (object of carapéuderat) and 
the intensive pronoun avró», thus laying new emphasis on the pronoun. 
The transmitted syntax is defended by Duening 1870, 28 n. p as equivalent 
to were MaTpó9wpoc kai avrov Cwxparny kxarauépuderas eimep rovro ende 
mpoc Evbudpova ro) [sic] [TAarwvoc, though this is condemned on grounds 
of word-order by Körte 1890, 547 (quae ab omni arte grammatica aliena 
sunt’), who is followed by Philippson. The syntactical difficulty is alleviated 
if the phrase poc EvOudpova is controlled not by uépdera« (706), but by 
a verb (i.e. 707-8 A[é]|yov[a) dependent on it in oratio obliqua. 

It is impossible that the disegnatore should have mistaken év rox for avróv. 
It is so emended by Körte 1890, 547, followed by Philippson, but the two 
words could scarcely be graphically more dissimilar, a type of confusion 
unparallelled in this treatise. If the title of Metrodorus' book Against Plato's 
Euthyphro is to be read here, è zo must be supplied thus: aúròv (év rox) 
I Ipóc xr. It is true that év zo sometimes drops from MSS in citations: Plut. 
Adv. Col. 1108 E ó 8é Mnrpddwpoc avtixpuc ((€v roi inseruit Menagius) 
Hept drdocodiac eipn«ev (fr. 33 Korte). But there are further difficulties with 
reading the title here: see next note. 

703-5 mpoc | Ev@udpova róv fllAálrovoc: cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 93 
istisne fidentes somniis . . . Epicurus et Metrodorus et Hermarchus contra Pythagoram 
Platonem Empedoclemque dixerunt. A book by the title IIpòc rov Ev0dpova is 
also cited below, 958—60 mepi] zo Bedr | [év T Hpoc rov Ev|(09)po]va 
Aéyov (missing in Körte 1890), and explicitly attested for Metrodorus in the 
list of works in P Herc. 1111 fr. 44 xai éx] | rov Mnr[poĝwpov ot]|ov év [rox 
IIpoc rov] | Ev05ópo[va, where the presence of the article before Evdu- 
ópo[va is guaranteed by line-length (text quoted in full above on 205-6; cf. 
Crónert 1906, 24; F H. Sandbach, Aristotle and the Stoics (Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society Suppl. 10; Cambridge 1985), 6). It is uncertain whether 
Cicero knew the book itself: his reference at De nat. deor. 1. 93 (quoted 
above) appears to be summarizing this section of De pietate (as 1. 25-41 
clearly summarizes the last section of the treatise, P Herc. 1428: see vol. u). It 
scarcely can be coincidence that Hermarchus' Against Empedocles, which also 
appears in Cicero's list, is also cited apólogetically in this ambit (just above, 
$42-54; below, 999-1002, 1099-1108). For the form of the title Against 
Plato’s Euthyphro, compare Colotes’ Against Plato’s Lysis (KwAwrov | Hpóc 
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tov IAáro|voc Avciv) and Against Plato’s Euthydemus (Kw[A]wro[v] | [Tpoc 
[ro]v HI[A&rwvoc] | Ev0[v]6[»]uov, both titles being preserved in full in the 
subscriptions to the Herculaneum rolls that contain the books themselves: 
see Crónert 1906, $—7, 163-70; A. Concolino Mancini, Sulle opere polemi- 
che di Colote', CE 6 (1976), 61-7; Westman 1955, 31-9) and Metrodorus’ 
Against Plato's Gorgias (P Herc. 1005 col. 11: trroypifaly . . . roô Hpòc rov 
Id rvoc | l'opyiav Šeurépou, text quoted in full below on 705-6). In all 
these cases the title is given as ÍIIooc rov --- to show that the work is 
a treatise, e.g. Against Plato's Euthyphro' and not a speech Against Euthy- 
phro' (though in theory the former could also be personal). But in the 
present passage at 703-5 poc | Ev@udpova rov IIAa|vwvoc the article is 
absent. Compare the use of the article with titles of Platonic dialogues 
named after persons in D.L. 3. 50-1 vs. the same persons named without the 
article at 3. 52 (note, however, that the article does not appear with the titles 
in the more abbreviated catalogue of the Thrasyllan tetralogies at 3. 57-62). 
Thus in order to read the title here one must not only supply év zo (see 
above on 703) but also the article after pc, as follows: avrov (év ro) LT poc 
(rov) Ev@udpova rov IIAárovoc. (Given the other occurrences of these 
titles, we might have expected é ræ: IIpoc róv [TAatwvoc Evdudpova.) 
Given the need for two different supplements, and nothing to account for 
either omission, we may safely conclude that this is not a citation by title 
(though there is no question what work is intended), and wpoc xrA. must be 
a prepositional phrase going with what follows. The accusative article with 
the genitive Ad ros in the phrase zpoc EvOudpova rov IIAàrwvoc may be 
understood as equivalent to mpòc EvOvdpova róv év roic Ad roc, i.e. the 
person in Plato's dialogues. (Otherwise the expression EvOudpova tov Ad- 
roc might be taken to mean ‘Plato’s son Euthyphro’. Cf. the similarly 
problematic genitive at D.L. 9. 61 Gxouce Bpvcwvoc rot CriAmwvoc.) Ac- 
cordingly there will have been no need for an exact citation of the title: from 
this it will have been obvious that it was in his book Against Plato’s Euthyphro 
that Metrodorus faulted Plato's protagonist Socrates. Ancient citations of 
titles of books are notoriously imprecise (see e.g. Obbink 1988a,433 with n. 
27 for other examples). [n this respect 703-5 is as much a citation (not by its 
exact title) of Plato's dialogue, the Euthyphro, as it is of Metrodorus' treatise 
which engaged it. 

Diels suggested (Dox. Gr. 127 n. 1) that Metrodorus' book was a theologi- 
cal work, believing it to be named here as an example of Epicurean writings 
mept deb (700), though this is less than certain (see on 700, below on 707- 
8). The present testimony and the other mentions of Metrodorus' Against 
Plato's Euthyphro are nevertheless significant, for together they record our 
earliest notices of Plato's dialogue of this name, making the Epicureans the 
earliest attested readers of it. The authorship of Metrodorus (see on 705-6) 
dates this to the first quarter of the third century Bc. The author of [Plat.] 
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Ep. 3 may have known the text of the Euthyphro: he seems to have under- 
stood Socrates’ reference to Meletus as ayvwe at Euthyphro 25 8 to refer to 
Socrates’ scarce acquaintance with Euthyphro (Ep. 3. 316C7-D 1 cov de 
OvTOc Heu cpóôpa véov . . . kai chddpa ayvwroc no), rather than his relative 
lack of political prominence (though the latter is almost certainly right: see 
Tulin 1990, 41 with n. 2). Early acquaintance with Plato's Euthyphro may 
also be demonstrated by the fact that definitions of piety identical with 
several of those canvassed in the Euthyphro also appear in the pseudo- 
Platonic Horoi ([Def.] 41 E 14-15,415 A9 with Plat. Euthyphr. 12 E 5 ff.; [Def.] 
413A 1-2 ~ Euthyphro 14D 1 (cf. [Epin.] 988A 1—5 and see Tulin 1990, 24 n. 
3). The examples at [Plat.] Tepi Quxatov 372 are drawn with little change 
from Euthyphro 7 Bc (Heidel 1896, 8 n. 10, 20 n. 3). So also [Plat.] Minos 
314 B-D probably draw upon Euthypro 9E and 145 (Heidel 1896, 42 n. 25). 
Some of these pseudo-Platonic works may thus exhibit some acquaintance 
with the Euthyphro, and some may antedate the third century Bc. But the 
citation of Plato's Euthyphro in Metrodorus' title here at 458—60 is appar- 
ently the earliest recorded formal notice of this dialogue, in particular 
citation of it by its title. The present passage, correlated with the other 
references to Metrodorus' book in Herculaneum papyri, is the earliest re- 
corded notice of the contents of Plato's dialogue (the evidence is discussed 
in full by Tulin 1990). Aristotle never mentions the Euthyphro (as he also 
never mentions the Ion or the Critias), although the language of Gen. An. 
778*16 ff. may recall Euthyphro 10 A—-115B (see Tulin 1990, 197 n. 1). Bonitz 
(Ind. Ar., s.v. Ad row) did not think Aristotle ever alluded to the Euthyphro 
(the alleged allusions to the Laches, Lysis, and Charmides are far from certain). 
It is noteworthy that the early Epicureans knew the dialogue by the title 
‘(Plato’s) Euthyphro’, rather than by its alternative title Jeer ociou (= óc.órm- 
roc, cf. Epicurus’ Tepi òciòruyroc, for which see above on 205-6), under 
which we know it also circulated in antiquity (D.L. 3. 58), since titles for 
Plato's dialogues in any form (except the Apology) are not generally attested 
until much later: before the Thrasyllan division a periphrastic form of 
reference (as indeed in the present passage) seems to have sufficed. (On the 
alternative titles of Plato's dialogues see Tarán 1975,n. 19; Tulin 1990, 4 with 
n. 6: they are not pre-Hellenistic, though Aristotle, Rhet. 1415530 once 
attests the secondary title of the Menexenus, which is usually taken to be the 
exception proving the rule that neither form of title existed before the 
Thrasyllan division). 

Emergence of interest in the Euthyphro in the early third century also 
raises eyebrows, because it was no doubt the epistemological azopia of its 
conclusion (we cannot know what piety is) that drew censure from Epicu- 
rean quarters, and this presumes that the debate with Arcesilaus and the 
Academy of the late fourth and early third centuries, which championed 
universal suspension of belief in certain knowledge (€zroy7 mepi mávrwv), 
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was current (see below on 707-8). On certain points (or on certain defini- 
tions of piety in the dialogue) Metrodorus may have taken the part of 
Euthyphro, in the same way in which Philodemus in De oeconomia takes the 
part of Critobulus against Socrates in Xenophon's dialogue (Kleve 1983, 
228; Tepedino 1991, 176). A companion piece Against Plato's Gorgias, in at 
least two books, must have existed by the second half of the second century, 
since Zeno knew reasons for suspecting the attribution of its second book to 
Metrodorus (P Herc. 1005 col. 11, quoted below on 705-6). On acquaintance 
with Plato's works, and the attitude exhibited towards them in the Hercula- 
nensia, see above on 702; Indelli 1986, 109-12; 1988, 161-3. Plato is also 
cited later in De pietate (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col.9,1-2 (Henrichs 1974a, 
19), referring to an etymology at Crat. 404 c, though the citation actually 
comes in a passage Philodemus is paraphrasing from Diogenes of Babylon's 
famous book Hep ric A,, (cf. Indelli 1986, 111 n. 19). For the Epicu- 
rean treatment of Socrates, see the discussion of him below at 1468-1670, 
esp. 1491-1537. Cf. M. T. Riley, The Epicurean Criticism of Socrates’, 
Phoenix, 34 (1980), $5—68; Kleve 1983; A. A. Long, ‘Socrates in Hellenistic 
Philosophy’, CQ? 38 (1988), 150-71; Vander Waerdt 1989, 253-67, who 
argues that Xenophon’s rather than Plato's Socrates was the more important 
model for the formation of the Epicurean view of Socrates, and that it was 
Colotes who first took an interest in Socrates and attacked him, a view 
which receives slender support from the fact that there were doubts ex- 
pressed over the authenticity of one of the two books of Metrodorus' 
Against Plato's Gorgias (see next note). 

705-6 ep ene roûro: if he did this’, i. e. if Socrates really did what 
he was represented by Plato in the dialogue as doing'. In other words, 
Metrodorus said that Socrates was at fault if Plato's report (that Socrates did 
this mpoc EvOvdpova: namely, asked Euthyphro ‘what is holy ?’) were true. 
I would paraphrase as follows: were Myrpddwpoc kai Cwxparny avTOv 
Kara dudera, einen “ri òcióv éectw”  €Àeye poc EvOvdpova ròv ëv roic 
ITAarwvoc. For the resumptive use of gogo in the second clause, to avoid 
repeating the verb of the first, see LSJ moréw B. 4. In addition, er ée in 
coordination with péudera: ought to be present contrafactual, implying 
that there were serious doubts to contend with on this point. Because this 
reading potentially introduces as many questions as it answers, it would be 
well, before defending it, to consider the competing construals of Philode- 
mus' Greek here. 

I. Korte took ézóet to mean ‘compose’ and the subject of dée to be 
Metrodorus: Philodemus thereby expresses doubts over Metrodorus' 
authorship of Against Plato's Euthyphro: evrep ende rovro xrA, means if 
Metrodorus (really) wrote this (work, Against Plato’s Euthyphro), then he 
reproaches Socrates’. For rote used of the process of composition, see 
Philod. Rhet. 1. 240,16 rov[c] | ón[rop]ac e[v sol Adyouc | I ep]: 
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pley]aAwy vpa|y[pdT]wv zo«ic0a« rovc | Aóyovc; 2. 230.24 (middle). Of 
written works: LS] s.v. A.4. This reading gets some support from the fact that 
doubts over the authenticity of certain Epicurean works (including the 
second book of Metrodorus' Against Plato's Gorgias) are attested in a notice 
by Philodemus about his teacher Zeno of Sidon and his contemporaries 
(probably Epicureans): see Philod. [Zpoc rovc I-] (P Herc. 1005) col. 11 
Angeli (Zeno Sidonius fr. 25 Angeli-Colaizzo, where it is still called col. 8); 
cf. Korte 1890, 542, $46—7; Cronert 1906, 24 n. 136, 69 n. 338; E Sbordone, 
Philodemi Adversus [sophistas]. E papyro Herculanensi 1005 (Naples, 1947) 146; 
Angeli on P Herc. 1005 col. 1 1. (Kleve 1983, 229, followed by Vander Waerdt 
1989, 255, is simply wrong mistaken in saying that Zeno was the author of 
Against Plato's Gorgias.) The passage reads as follows (Zeno is certainly the 
subject, though the introduction of the report is lost): 


épxó,.evov üxpiec]|ac mpo[c rà rov avdpwy, | re]p« moAAwy eic] ai [ra]|«e[«]- 
vo àpé[c]xovr', [ex] rc a[p]lx9c Smoyda]v riva [A]aoufa|v[ec]v we mepi rom 
éri|croAov xai [TTooc Hul oA nepi u[e]recpov | emcrouyc kac rop Iepꝭ a|p[e- 
II, xai rwv eic Myrpddwpov àvaóepouévov | 'Yro0n«ov xat rov Map|rvpcov 
«ai dM [6]e | rov IIpoc róv IIAárwvoc | l'opyiav devrépov, xai rov | eic 
IToAvawov roù IIpoc | rovc pnropac xat ro? ITepi | ceAnvyc xat rov eic “Ep|papyxov- 
é£éAe£ev Ge xai | [ ] veypappeve[v (text after Angeli 1988, 176—7) 

... as regards the writings of the Epicurean masters, on many counts (e.g. trying) to 
consider their doctrines, he (sc. Zeno) conceived from the beginning a certain 
suspicion, about certain letters, and about the epitome To Pythocles on celestial _ 
phenomena, and about the treatise On Virtues and about the Precepts (or Will?) 
attributed to Metrodorus and about the Testimonies and especially about the second 
book of Against Plato's Gorgias and among the (treatises attributed) to Polyaenus 
Against the Rhetoriaans and the book About the Moon and about the works (attrib- 
uted) to Hermarchus. Moreover, he picked out De for censure?) . . . of the things 
written .. (column breaks off) 


We know for certain only that Zeno looked into the matter of the authen- 
ticity of the works listed in that passage, not that he definitively condemned 
them; nor do we know whether he thought them inconsistent with the 
views of the early Epicureans, recent or early forgeries, or the productions of 
hostile dissidents. But Angeli (ad loc.) notes that the passage makes 
a distinction between two groups of works by early Epicureans whose 
authenticity was questioned: the letter Ad Pythoclem and a treatise On Vir- 
tues, on the one hand, as opposed to works attributed to Metrodorus (rcv eic 
Mnrpddwpov àvaóepouévo») ; the latter include a 'Yzo09xa« (Precepts) and 
Maprvpía« (Testimonies), and the second book of an Against Plato's Gorgias 
(presumably its first book was not objectionable), together with an Against 
the Rhetoricians and On the Moon similarly attributed to Polyaenus. Angeli 
1988, 289—94 ingeniously argues that this division seems to privilege the 
letter Ad Pythoclem on the question of authenticity (it is not said to be 
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‘attributed’ to Epicurus), as against the other named works merely ‘credited’ 
to Metrodorus and Polyaenus. (For this use of avadépopua: in De pietate see 
below (vol. ii; Henrichs 1972a, 77), E Herc. 1610 fr. 3,15-19 év 9€ roic 
| [ava]depopevare etc | [Mo]vcacov yéypanra | [Táp]rapov mpwrov | [xai 
N]úxra; cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 21. 131 Stahlin Tov Ae 6 Xtoc év roic 
Tpiaypoic kat [TvOayópav eic 'Opóéa avevevyxeiv ria icropei, with D.L. 8. 
8.) Atleast one of these works said to have been questioned by Zeno is noted 
elsewhere in Philodemus' works to have been suspected for its authenticity: 
Against the Rhetoricians, as here, is said at Philod. Rhet. ii. 23,7-11 to have been 
attributed to Polyaenus (ro Ge ITo|Avatvo[v] Aeyopevo[v], = dvadeponuévov 
eic in P Herc. 1005 col. 11 Angeli) but in reality it had been demonstrated to 
have been non-Epicurean. 

Later in the treatise (see vol. ii) Philodemus similarly records doubts over 
the authenticity of certain works ascribed to Pythagoras (P Herc. 1428 fr. 10: 
Schober 1988, 113) and Diagoras (P Herc. 1428 cols. 11-12: Henrichs 19744, 
21—2). Below at 2496-2501 he includes a general caveat to readers not to 
expect too much accuracy from him about titles and ascriptions of the non- 
Epicurean works of poets and philosophers criticized in the second part of 
the treatise. Demetrius the Laconian was very active in the philology and 
textual criticism of Epicurean works (see Puglia 1982, 1988; Sedley 19896). 

2. Acosta and Angeli 1991, 382 take énäe to mean do and take Socrates 
as the unexpressed subject of ein en:) rovro, ‘ammesso che il filosofo 
mirasse ad una esatta definizione del concetto di religiosità, in realtà fu ben 
lungi dal realizzare 1l suo progetto' (cf. Tepedino 1991, 176 who emends N's 
€mdet to moci, ‘se pure fa questa considerazione"). To Kórte's reading of éroe 
robro as compose this (book)’ it is objected that Metrodorus' Against Plato’s 
Euthyphro does not appear in Zeno's list, nor is its authenticity elsewhere 
questioned: it is cited without further notice below, 959—60, and explicitly as 
Metrodorus' in P Herc. 1111 fr. 44 (text above on 205-6). Its genuineness is 
apparently presumed by Cicero's unsympathetic speaker at De nat. deor. 1.93 
(quoted above on 703-5). This argument from silence does not prove that 
Philodemus is not here registering doubts about its authenticity. Angeli 1988, 
297 (so also Acosta and Angeli 1992, 382; Tepedino 1991, 176) further 
objects that Philodemus would undermine his own argument here by ques- 
tioning the authenticity of the very work he cites to prove his point. I should 
not care to speculate about the author's capacity for pedantry. Korte’s 
explanation that Metrodorus is the subject of émoie is seriously weakened, 
however, if the title of the work Against Plato’s Euthyphro is not explicitly 
present in the text at 703-4, as I have argued above (eizrep érróec Touro cannot 
simply mean ecrep abr éuéeudero, for this would be to say: he reproaches 
him, if he indeed reproached him', which is senseless). The undesignated 
change of subject (cf. 702-3 Mmrpo|ócopoc sc. karapéuderat) is unexcep- 
tionable, but exactly what exactly rotro is supposed to be is left unstated. 
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3. According to Tepedino 1991, 176, the subject of éróe is likewise 
Socrates, and the expression ‘sembra riferirsi . . . alla "impura discussione" ', 
i.e. the Adyoc zept Dewy of 699—701 :'1f Socrates was indeed far from speaking 
a pure Aóyoc, Metrodorus reproached him’ (referring back to 697-701, as 
though ei en rovro = et adécrnKe TOU um TOV ayvevovTa Adyov Aéyev). 
But this cannot be right, for the reason that Socrates (or rather Plato’s 
Socrates) is being adduced here as an example of just such a failure to give 
a pure account, so that questioning whether or not he really gave it would 
be not just pedantic but an outright contradiction. The Epicureans har- 
boured no doubts whatsoever that Socrates was in fact impious, nor is this 
called into question in Philodemus' treatment of him later in the treatise 
(1468-1670; Kleve 1983, 228). 

4. Already Duening (see above on 703) took the subject to be Socrates, 
connecting éróe closely with the preceding phrase (not a title) poc EvOv- 
dpova, i. e. if Socrates really did this in response to Euthyphro. Assuming that 
péuderac introduced a dependent clause (e.g. with ore or, more likely, 
a participle, as I have restored A[é]|yov[Ta in 707-8) specifying exactly for 
what Socrates was reproached by Metrodorus, it is pretty clear that etzrep 
ede ToUTo means ‘if Socrates really did what he was represented by Plato as 
doing’, and reflects something Metrodorus said, rather than being Philode- 
mus qualification of his own report, as in (1) above. rovro (cf. rdd€) may 
legitimately point forward if it is in direct apposition with a following clause 
or phrase. In other words, Metrodorus said that Socrates was at fault if Plato's 
report (that Socrates did this) were true. I would paraphrase as follows: were 
Myrpodwpoc xai Cwxparny avrov karauéudera. eirep “ri òciòv cri 1p 
Ev0vopova zou êv roic IIAárwvoc €Aeyev. Thus Metrodorus made the kind 
of distinction that we find only rarely exampled in antiquity between the 
‘real’, historical Socrates and his dramatic portrayal by Plato or someone else. 
For this distinction see e.g. Aristotle, Met. 46, 987*29— 14, M4 1078°12-30 
d Md ó uev Cwxparnc rà xaÜóÀov ov ywpicra oO, ode TOUC óp.cuoúc, cf. 
EE 1. 5, 1216°3-10, J. 2, 1145°23-7. Since eizrep émdet ToUro seems to be part 
of the report Myrpóówpoc Cwxparny péuderat, it appears to reflect Metro- 
dorus' original opinion or statement, rather being simply Philodemus' anno- 
tation, though this 1s not conclusive. In either case the point of questioning 
whether Socrates really did what Plato represented him as doing (asking 
Euthyphro in ‘what is holy 2’) could have been to declare that his criticism of 
Socrates was aimed, in this case, at Academic scepticism and its portrayal of 
Socrates, not necessarily at Socrates himself, in case Plato’s depiction should 
perhaps be thought, at least by some, at odds with the facts or with the 
portrayal of Socrates by one or another of the other Socratics, like Xe- 
nophon or Aeschines. That Philodemus was familiar with attempts to dis- 
tinguish between Socrates and his various representations (or between 
different portraits of him) is demonstrated beyond any doubt by 1675-84 
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below, where Philodemus addresses briefly the contention of some, un- 
named persons that Socrates in fact attempted to refrain from discussing 
theology in public. Philodemus' response there may reflect the same running 
dialogue (perhaps with unknown persons) as eimep émoe: rovro in the 
present passage. In the present passage he (if not already Metrodorus) allows 
in passing that perhaps the real Socrates may not have persistently asked 
Euthyphro ‘what is holy?’ (‘if he indeed did this’), but maintains that Plato's 
Socrates at any rate did so, (and Metrodorus attacked him for it), whereas at 
1675—684 he concedes that (someone's?) Socrates may have said ov« an’ 
époù cxedacerc óxÀov, but points out that if he did, it just shows how many 
enemies he made by teaching in public. Cf. Vander Waerdt 1989, esp. 229 n. 
12, who argues that the Epicurean attack was initiated by Colotes and 
actually focused on Xenophon's Socrates, to the relative neglect of Plato's. 
The present text, the only extant report of the content of Against Plato’s 
Euthyphro, fits the philosophical profile of Metrodorus and the early milieu 
of the school, in so far as it reveals an attack that conforms well to what we 
know about early Epicurean criticism of Arcesilaus’ New Academy (see 
below on 707-8). 

706-7 xatapép[de}lrar: ‘censure’, find fault with’. With accusative of 
person: Thuc. 7. 77, 8. 106; at Philod. De oec. col. 27,20 xarapéugecBar takes 
the genitive of person, but cf. De morte col. 32,18 (where the restoration of 
an accusative object seems inevitable). Cf. above, 520 éu[éua]|ro (+ dative 
of person, a«. rei) of Epicurus chastising famous philosophers of Socrates' 
generation and circle (and see commentary ad loc.). 

707-8 “ri 8[cióv Acer: A[é]lyov[a: sc. Cwxpdrny (702). Cf. Plut. Adv. 
Col. 1118c &, (sc. Colotes) xai dAaupile: rov Cwxparny Unroüvra “ri 
avÜporróc cri: . Philodemus does not explicitly say that Metrodorus 
defended Euthyphro against Socrates (so Angeli 1988, 297: 'Metrodoro, 
infatti, compose un libro Contro l'Eutifrone di Platone dove difese Eutifrone 
cosí come Filodemo il Critobulo dell' Economico di Senofonte', following 
Kleve 1983, 243, repeated by Tepedino 1991, 176), but that Metrodorus 
criticized Socrates himself, and here specifies the charge: namely, for asking 
for a definition of holiness (cf. Plat. Euthyphro 5 c 8-D 7 Aéye 05, ri Sc elvai 
TO Octov, 6DE, and passim). The potential significance of this criticism is 
intriguing : e probably criticized Socrates’ disrespect for popular religion’ 
(Kleve 1983, 228, without knowledge of the new reading). The idea of 
Metrodorus' taking the part of Euthyphro against Socrates (as Philodemus 
sides with Critobulus in De oeconomia) may seem implausible, because Euthy- 
phro appears in the dialogue as a comically superstitious and superficial 
mystic, a self-styled ric and free-lance ẽguynrijc, who not only fails to 
answer adequately any one of Socrates’ mocking questions 6 Ti òciòꝰ écTi ò 
xp? nociv (cf. 4 D); but also remains woefully mistaken about the outcome 
of Socrates impending trial (see 3 B-D, 4 B, 6BC). On the other hand, the 
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Platonic dialogue emphasizes the important Academic role of definition in 
any inquiry, while the Epicureans eschewed definition, dialectic, and inquiry 
based on asking questions about the meaning of terms, especially in the 
Socratic formulation familiar from the Platonic dialogues: ri écriv; (For the 
rejection of definition and dialectic see also above on 470.) It is hard to think 
that an adherent of Epicurus (who rejected all pavrıxý) could have con- 
doned Euthyphro's engagement with Socrates on this topic, much less agreed 
with some of the definitions of piety offered by Euthyphro in the dialogue, 
e.g. the one at 14 D é€micrnun airncewc xat Sdcewzc, styled éumopukr) rex by 
Socrates. But Metrodorus' objection may have been levelled against the fact 
that Socrates in the dialogue persistently and in public (cf. below, 1675-84) 
asks for a definition of holiness, but is satisfied by none of the traditional 
definitions offered, concluding that neither he nor Euthyphro knows what 
holiness is. (Cf. Epic. Ep. Ad Menoec. 133, where the good person is said 
typically to be roù mepi Üecv oca do€alovroc.) For this reason the criticism 
can only have been aimed at someone who read the Euthyphro sceptically 
(like contemporary members of Arcesilaus New Academy), extolling the 
failure to discover ro òciov and the aporetic conclusion as recommendations 
for énox) mepi màvrov. (Despite attempts by modern commentators to 
discover a positive outcome to the dialogue, Socrates explicitly states at 15 c— 
E that no conclusion has been reached.) The Epicureans were certainly not 
interested in the kind of inquiry that proceeds by definition of terms (Cic. 
De fin. 1.22 tollit definitiones; Acad. 1. $ nihil definiunt; Epic.frr. 242-3 Us.), and 
Socrates' rejection of any definition of piety will have seemed obtuse from 
the Epicurean point of view, according to which we should use words in their 
most basic senses. For Epicurus ro octov can be known through its zpoAnyec 
or woen voncc (which is not the same as consensus omnium, pace Kleve 1983, 
243: see Obbink 1992b, 199-202). For Epicurean definitions of piety and 
holiness (such as they are) see below, 1138-55, P Oxy.1I 215 col. 1, 1624 (with 
commentary in Obbink 1992a), echoed at Lucr. 5. 1189-1203 (cf. Dionigi 
1976, 3 5—6). It is tempting to suggest that Metrodorus' Against Plato's Euthy- 
phro was as much a refutation of dialectic and definition as a theological work. 

The supplement "ei o[ccov €]cre” A[e]|yov[ra, a verbal reminiscence of 
Socrates' repeated request from Euthyphro for a definition of impiety, prac- 
tically leaps forth from the apograph's TIC[..... |CH/[. JON], the TI of écz 
having been mistaken by the disegnatore for H (an easy confusion). In a very 
similar construction at Plut. Adu Col. 1118c (quoted above), Colotes de- 
nounced Socrates for seeking to discover what man 1s and flaunting the 
boast that he did not even know himself". Restoration of the present passage 
can be further expanded, exempli gratia: katapéu[pe]|rac “ri ó[c«óv e]crc" 
A[€]lyov[a mpocOüéu ]evo[c] | mepi [eov «]ava $[v]|lcw | [atriac ĝe] óva (sc. 
Cwxparnyv) [de] | ac [nv acd ]aAeua[v] | €€ av[0pomro]v evo[9oc (Metrodo- 
rus) blames (Socrates) for asking ‘what is holy’, adding that concerning the 
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gods he (viz. Socrates) defines natural causes by which the human race 
might speed safety away (1.e. subject them to harm from other people)' etc. 
But it is not impossible that further quotation from the text of the Euthyphro 
is lurking here (d:d0vax, for example, is used often in the dialogue of giving 
to, or by the gods, or for offering a definition). L. Judson suggests to me 
A[é]yov[v' ovdézore: for never saying what holiness is’. 

711 do ach]aAaalv: ‘protection from harm’, especially from being 
harmed by other people in society, one of the benefits for which the gods 
(or rather, believing in them) are responsible in the Epicurean view. The 
perpetual need for such acédÀeta guarantees the gods a kind of eternal 
existence: see below, 1 176—1217 and 2145-55 (achaAeca at 2152) where this 
is set out. This argues very strongly for Philippson's restoration éé av[0po- 
re in 712 (see previous note). 

720-2 rà] péyiclra . . . ei | pù d oνẽ ira kai | mavreÀ@c: very likely 
a reminiscence of Epic. KD 16 rà Š€ péyicra Kat Kupwwrara ó Aoyicpoc 
(opp. TU) SiwKnKEe kai xarà TOV cuvex? xpóvovroU Btov Boxer Kat Bok, 
cet ‘(In but few things chance hinders a wise man), but the greatest and most 
important matters reason has administered and, throughout the whole pe- 
riod of life, does and will administer. Cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 7,4-5 d¥varat 
| cuu depóvrox éavrox (sc. rw co ut vid.) drocceiv. 

724 As Gomperz noted (in his app. crit.) :yévoua« nothwendig verderbt 
oder unrichtig gelesen’. Philippson emends to simply o(f)pat, but this 
fails to account for the sequence FIN before OMAI on the apograph. Cf. 
MGrHerc 91. 


725—6 Order of Columns. The present col. 25 and the following col. 26, coming from 
opposite halves of the broken papyrus roll, join neatly at this point in the descend- 
ing sequence of columns from their respective halves. It is entirely fortuitous that 
the column-break comes at a division between sections (uép9) in the organization 
of the work. For this reason the link between the two columns would have been 
very difficult to discern independently of a reconstruction of the physical charac- 
teristic of the papyrus roll relative to the order of the numbered fragments. 


SECTION 2: OBSERVANCE OF CULT AND RITUAL 
(723-1022) 


Philodemus begins the section on participation in cult and ritual by 
Epicurus and his early followers with a promise (730-4) to show that 
Epicurus observed all forms of worship and gave reasons for doing so. 
These reasons are canvassed first, followed by a catalogue of instances 
of actual participation in cult or ritual culled from early Epicurean 
writings. 
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The first section dealing with the rationale justifying cult is further 
divided into two aspects: a social one, involving maintenance of custom, 
obedience to law, and engagement in society (735, 750-1, cf. 755-6); 
and another concerned with physical or philosophical reasons (736—7), 
on the basis of natural behaviour (739-40) for the wise (758-65) and 
conducive to formation or preservation of accurate concepts of divin- 
ity (743-50, 766-73, cf. 873—7). Of course the gods cannot be annoyed 
if they do not receive cult (740-2), since they need nothing (754-8). 

The second part of this section, attestations of actual instances of 
cult by early Epicureans (especially Epicurus), is further divided into 
instances involving public cult on the one hand (Athenian festivals, 
mysteries, etc.: 790-1, 865—6, 1017), and on the other hand private 
cultic celebrations within the Epicurean school itself, on the model of 
the societies of the Attic orgeones, including the cult of the dead 
founders, traditions that were still in their own way observed in Philo- 
demus' own day and within his circle of associates. Also documented 
are Epicurus’ swearing of oaths (820-54), his rcommendation of them 
to his followers, common meals (840-5), civic sacrifice (879—96), rpoc- 
«Uvnctc (897-8), statues and dedications (910-1 1), prayers, and invoca- 
tions (929-45). The next section in the treatise (1023-1689) deals with 
a related topic: the kind of assistance (or harm) to be expected from 
the gods as a result of proper cultic observance. 

This section is one of the scattered pieces of evidence for Epicurus' 
psychology of a religious life which had both its public and its private 
character. It registers Epicurean sympathy with the great public festi- 
vals and rituals of the many, and a commitment to maintaining the 
private festivals that defined their own community as socially distinct. 
As a whole the section on religious participation contributes to an 
ancient debate devoted to attacking and defending Epicureans for 
engaging in acts of religious cult. If Epicurus and his early followers 
could be shown to have participated in acts of public and private cult, 
they could be said to have fulfilled traditional requirements for piety. If 
they could be shown to have given philosophical justification for such 
participation by the wise (without at the same time contradicting their 
physical theology or compromising their ethics), they could be theo- 
retically exonerated from the charge that they publicly worshipped 
simply to cultivate the favour of the masses (or the related charge that 
they worshipped without any real belief in the efficacy of such acts). 
Similar recommendations of cult on philosophical grounds appear 
throughout the Epicurean tradition: 
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P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,4724: ot]ketov, nd’ orav ye | [v] día ovrw Aéymrau 
rá|[ÀA.]v vro rov rvxóvrov: | [5]éóo[«] ka rovc 0covc ráv|[Tac ole cé[Bo]- 
pat [la rov|[To.]c Bo[v]A[o]uia« ravra xal[T]aOvew xat rovro: | [av]ar:- 
ev. xapvécrel[po]c pev yap icwe more | [ò 7] orobroc aAÀov ö cv 
écrw, qucuc ÔE ou|[5e] zogen mw ro BéBa«ov | [ev]ceBeíac Umdpyet. cv | [Š”, 
o] avOpwre, paxaptw|[ra]rov ne re vón Ye ro | [Š ¿Ànóéva, kaAcxc ó ro (6 
ri Holford-Strevens) | (av]àp«crov év roic oer | I ò a lvoiij ai dude Ha], 
vol Jana e ravrny | [75]v [i] dàn xai céBov | [ad]e[i]a robro. 

. . . is it fitting, and not, by Zeus, when it is said instead by just anyone 
happening along: 'I fear all the gods whom I worship, and I wish to make all 
the burnt offerings and dedications to them. Such a person is perhaps more 
sophisticated than other individuals, nevertheless in this there is still no firm 
basis for piety. But you, sir, consider it a thing of the greatest blessedness to 
discern properly that which we can conceive as the one best thing among 
existing things. Marvel at this notion and revere it in freedom from fear. 


Philod. De mus. col. 4,6 (fr. 386 Us.) ra 9€ rocavra AeyécOw Kat viv, ort TO 
Õaipóviov pev où mpocóei| ral rwoc Tuc, ui 0€ Qucukóv écrw aro rui àv 
paricra eV] 9céa« [v] mroAj[V]ecw, erecta 86 kai roic xara TO TdTpuov 
rapaóe8ouévoic [€|kácrox rv xarà uépoc. 

Let it suffice to say now that the divine needs no mark of honour, but that 
it is natural for us to honour it, in particular by forming pious notions of it, 
and secondly by offering with each individual usage (1.e. as appropriate; or 
possibly: to each of the gods in turn) the traditional sacrifices. 


Col. 26 


726 Gewpiav: cf. 918; 1388-9; P Oxy. II 215; Obbink 1984. 

727-8 rà] &u8«5[o]néva | [iep]á: the more standard form of this ex- 
pression in Greek employs the verb mapaĝıðóvaı, as at Philod. De mus. col. 
4,6 hucixov écrw avTO Tun Gv . . . roĩc card TO rrárpiov Tapadedopevoic (Epic. 
fr. 386 Us., quoted above, which continues, however, by specifying that 
povcuaj is not among ra mapadedopeva). Cf. below, 1574, 2282-3, 2492. 
Lack of coin before a word beginning with rough breathing is tolerated 
at 1290 xat dio (cf. $31, 739-40 elvai | [huei]v). But the first word in these 
cases ends in a long vowel or diphthong, so we should perhaps be prepared 
to restore rà] 9:aàeó[o]uéva | [xow]d (cf. 1133-4) or [vourula here (no 
room for any supplement at the end of 727, -ueva being already crowded 
out into the intercolumnium on the apograph). 

728-9 napaBaivovi[rac: restoration of the accusative plural is guaran- 
teed by d:ayeAwvrac in what follows. mapaBaivery is a traditional locution 
for the transgression of any law, especially of a religious nature or with 
religious implications: Hdt. 1.65 rà vH]; Aesch. Agam. 789 Bin ` IGP. 
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37. $374 €t pev raó7]|a apafB(a)tvou ; Eurip. Ion 230 0€o09 vopov; Aristoph. 
Av. 331-2 Becpouc, ópkovc, 461 rac crovdac; Thuc. 1. 78; Lys. 9. 15; Aeschin. 
3. 204; Aristot. Pol. 1325^5 6 mapaBaivwy; Philod. Rhet.1. 165,6; De mus. 93,6 
(of the violation of musical modes). In the light of the criticism of Socrates 
by Metrodorus cited in the preceding column, it is tempting to suggest that 
Philodemus has in mind here Socrates, Alcibiades, and the hermocopidae. 
Critias is mentioned at 525 and probably alluded to later in the treatise 
(1184-1217), while Socrates gets his own separate discussion (see 1359, 
1164-1701). 

729 SidyeA@vrac: a rare expression and, like wapaBatvew, somewhat 
poetic: already Eurip. Bach. 272, 322; Xen. Anab. 2.6. 26; Adv. Col. 1118 CD 
év olc Ôe co j dia Ae (sc. Colotes) xai dAaupile: rov Cwxparny Cnrotvra 
ri avOpwrdc écri .. KA Ge yeAotov (sc. the Delphic maxim yvo& 
cavTóv that set Socrates inquiring) 9oxet. ri obv ov karayeÀq Kat ToU kaby- 
yepóvoc; (sc. Epicurus). It recurs at Philod. Rhet. ii. 45,7 (where its object is 
a mode of philosophical argumentation). The scribe’s initial omission of f € 
was due to haplography occasioned by the near-identical shapes of the 
letters A and A which preceded and followed respectively. 

732 &vav]ta: sc. ra iepa (727-8). The claim that the wise man will in 
theory observe all of them may seem exaggerated. But in principle this 
should be no different from the expectation that the just man will fulfil 
every moral obligation, or that the good citizen obey every law. At 793-7 the 
author extends this statement, claiming no less than that Epicurus himself 
did so in practice: váca«c rai | marpioic éopraic | xai Óvciauc xe[x]p[m]|n€- 
voc. So there is no reason to doubt the supplement d nav] ra. Compare the 
claim later (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 10,26-30 (Henrichs 19744, 21) that 
Epicureans acknowledge the existence not only of all the gods of the 
Greeks, but many more besides — i.e. all conceivable divinities; for the ten- 
dency towards generalization cf. 758—60 mavra yap co|[gov; 882-4 mav|ra 
mpattwuev [xa]|ra rovc vououc; 1379-81 xp]? mavra mei8ec|[00«] roic 
vou [o«]c xai | roi] c éĝicuoic). But will the Epicurean at Athens keep the 
Spartan Karneia or the Persian Mithrakana or the Roman Feralia? (Cf. 
Lucretius’ ambivalence towards the Magna Mater at Rome.) Is there justifi- 
cation in Epicurus' tenets for participation in the religious rites of every 
deity, including Isis, Cybele, Attis (i.e. cults of dying or suffering gods), 
Mithra, Zeus Hypsistos, cults of rulers? Lucian's Alexander of Abonutei- 
chos groups later Epicureans with Christians as opponents of his cult (unless 
this is simply a convenient satirical fiction). What about rituals of purifica- 
tion, or traditional rites of mourning (since, according to Epicurus, death is 
‘nothing to us’)? Yet mourning in private funeral cult is expressly attested for 
the Epicureans in a passage cited by Plutarch (Contra Epic. beat. 1101 AB, 
quoted below on 797-9) and we know as a matter of historical and archaeo- 
logical record that the Epicureans in fact observed on a regular basis the 
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funeral rites of the members of their own school (see 811-19 below with 
commentary on 818-19). Their claim to have done so without perceiving 
any contradiction between doctrine and practice should probably be taken 
at face value, not judged by the viewpoints of later periods or modes of 
rationalism which looked to Epicurus' philosophy for an ally. The Epicurean 
will keep every rite that ordinary humans do, particularly those of one's own 
city, but not exclusively so, and not only as a civic obligation. It emerges from 
Philodemus' defence in De pietate that the Epicureans in fact shaped their 
belief around practice. For in denying that ritual practices always entail 
certain beliefs (e.g. sacrifice and the principle do ut des), Epicurus seems to 
have acknowledged that under the appropriate circumstances the rites of 
almost any cult could have place in the repertory of the approved acts of the 
wise man. À primary prerequisite for approval by Epicurus for acts of cult 
seems to be their status as traditional, widespread rites of long-standing 
acceptance, conditioned by regularity and habituation within a given com- 
munity (cf. 727-8 ra] d:aded[o]peva | [tep]à; 735 dca 7]ovc vópovc; 795 
maTpioic €opratc | xat huciaic), perhaps as a guarantee that such behaviour 
and specific modes of observance are sufficiently primitive and natural. On 
an equal footing is the stipulation that one worship without fear or attribu- 
tion to the divinity of characteristics incompatible with its perfection (fear, 
anger, retribution, perishability, or perturbability). 

733 Tlnpetv: cf. 731 rernpynKwe. Here the verb is used in the sense 
(unusual for Epicurean texts) of observare; for the more common usage in the 
sense of servare (= duAatTw, ovK avaipeiv) see Epic. Ad Herod. 77 dd Hd 
TÓ céuvwpa rnpety (Sei) card dra óvópara depópevov emi Tac ToLavTAC 
evvoiac; above, 265-8 ovóé | yap ër r[y]peira« ro | ravra[x]ó0e[v] eù- 
EI 

735 Sid T]ouc vópouc: ‘a cause des lois’ (Festugiére 1968, go; yet on 
p. 89, 883-4 below xa]|raà rovc vópovc is rendered ‘conformément aux 
usages’). The force of vouoc in both passages must however be ‘law’ (includ- 
ing of course leges sacrae, cult regulations, and ‘unwritten’ law). Cf. below, 
1379-81 xp]? àvra Tei0ec|[0a.] roic vou [oc]c xat | [rot]c €Bicpoic. 

736-7 ià ꝙuceicòc | [atríac: the restoration of [airíac] by Gomperz 
was called into question by Schmid 1951, 153 n. 149, on the grounds that the 
resulting contrast with 735 ĉa T]ovc vópovc is potentially problematic: 
according to Schmid, the supplement would make Philodemus attribute to 
Epicurus the view that in human behaviour worship takes place both accord- 
ing to law or custom, and as a direct outcome of physical causes. The 
problem is that if worship is the result of such patterns of causation, human 
choice in this matter is called into question (which has just been contra- 
vened at 726—9: it is up to us to choose to engage in worship or not). As 
Schmid put it, Natürlich ist mir die Verwendung von atria im Sinne von vis 
effectrix gelaufig, aber die Junktur $vcucr) airia würde zu sehr in eine Sphäre 
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führen, die in unserem mit der Antithese Nomos-Physis arbeitenden Kon- 
text nicht ganz angemessen ist' (comparing further the discussion de libertate 
agendi at Epic. De nat. 34 fr. 34. 32,13,32 Arr.). Schmid's objection raises an 
interesting question, namely: how can the choice to engage in worship or 
not be up to us’, yet at the same time be determined or explained by a chain 
of physical causation? 

Schmid, without enthusiasm, suggested as alternatives the supplements 
did ducexac | [ópuac] or ĝia $vcikac | [€€ecc], neither of which are suitable 
(oͤpuj is not a term favoured by Epicureans, while the plural eg eic is unsuit- 
able: there could be only one die, ‘disposition’ in which worship was 
appropriate). er Quutac and émuotac are ruled out by lack of space: the 
disegno allows 3-5 letters, since the the word occupies the same space as AAA 
in the preceding line and OAIT A in the following one, both preserved. (Arr.? 
prints 735-6 as ductxac [ai|riac], but while there is space for a letter at the 
end of 736, there is no sign that anything was missing at the end of line, and 
the disegnatore, who could read the end of every other line in this column, 
could also make out the faint traces of the tiny suprascript correction 
Sci ca at the end of this line.) 

It is tempting to supplement dca c | [apyac]. The use of apya¢ in 
the sense of general principles covering the way things work is well estab- 
lished: e.g. Epic. Ad Pyth. 116 uáA«cra Be ceavróv amddoc eic THY rv apxOv 
. . . Gepa. Of course the Epicureans do think we have a natural basis for 
engaging in worship and acts of cult (not necessarily causally predeter- 
mined). ó,a óucuxac | [apxàc] at any rate conforms to the sense expected: 
‘per osservanza di principi naturali’ (my italics, Arr.?'s mistranslation of $vci- 
kac | [atriac] in the present text). Unfortunately, to replace airiac with 
apxai here does not help much, since the two terms occur frequently in 
conjunction (Epic. De nat. 34 fr. 34. 20,9710 Arr? ray | [apy]nv €xyovca xai 
h airiav) or interchangeably, while generally any set of airía« can be 
subsumed under the larger category of an apyn: Epic. De nat. 34 fr. 34. 31,8- 
12 Arr.? 00ev | [xai ro roo réAovc] avrov érióyic|[na exe uev] xai 7) apx 
rh ad rav, exo ner dé [x]at huei. 

At Epic. De nat. 34 fr. 34. 32,21-5 Arr.?, rà u[ev] | dca trav ufc] yv 
acr |c]av is contrasted with ra d€ ĝia TI] ét Nuov yewopévy[v, a contrast 
which (though the following lines allow that these are two ways of looking 
at the same thing) poses the curious dilemma that if worship is occasioned 
by “physical causes it can hardly be 'up to us', so that it would have been 
superfluous at best for Epicurus to have been exhorting his friends to choose 
it. Cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 10,20-1 Aóyox 0ewpovp[évov] | atriov, which 
stylizes the gods themselves as causes or ‘sources’ (of their own existence ?). 
Are they also to be thought of as the sources/causes of their own worship? 
Perhaps Epicurus held this to be so, and explained it as part of the seeming 
paradox of his theory that volitional states are themselves the products of 
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physical causation. In a related discussion (De nat. 34 fr. 34. 21-2 Arr-, 
a much discussed passage: esp. Sedley 19834, 36-8; 1988, 319-21), Epicurus 
seems to have held that supervenient developments (àmoyeyevvguéva) in 
human psychology can acquire the status of autonomous mental states, 
capable of exerting causation upon atoms, i.e. they can 'acquire a causation 
that proceeds from the self’ icyave[«] rhv éé éav[ roù] atriay (fr. 34. 22,21-3 
Arr. 2, in the text of Sedley 1988). If this is so, Epicurus would involve himself 
in no necessary contradiction in saying that humans should engage in 
worship, both in keeping with traditional customs or laws, and because of 
the nexus of physical causation now leading people to worship, and origi- 
nally to the establishment of such practices in the first place. Cf. also P Herc. 
346 col. 2,2715 where the author denies that xd pic (= ‘delight’) is in itself an 
effective cause of ceBacuóc, but stipulates that the latter does have an ar- 
in Ta otxeia: ov | yap ó ceBacuóc [ev]pnr[ar cas yxdpe mepi | rovc 
evepyérac xat [atr(ouc] roc àya|009 roic $povoscw: dée mávro]v (for 
which I think we must read €[« 9€ ravro]v) rov m[alplovrwy yiverat 0Àoc, 
ToU Ó acr[io]v | rov o[i]keíwv ée, (with the corrections in what 
follows in Angeli 1988, 36). 

Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. gives three distinct senses of atria: (1) causa (i. e. 
‘reason’), (2) res effectrix, and (3) vis effectrix. The last is certainly the sense in 
the passages above from the liber incertus of Epic. De nat. on volition (cited 
above from Arr.? as book 34), and must be the sense in the present passage 
if did óucucac | [atriac] is to be read (and it would be implied by the reading 
did $vcikac | [apxac]). Below at 1044-9 Epicurus explained how the divine 
could be just such a 'source' of retribution and preservation for humans 
(atria v[euéceoc] | xat cwrnpial[c àv0po] | row). In this case too it is not clear 
whether or not humans have a choice in being harmed or benefited by the 
divine (i.e. by their own conceptions of the divine). Bad men are automati- 
cally harmed by the gods, i.e. by their own defective conceptions of gods: 
worrying that they might after death suffer for their misdeeds, they suffer an 
equivalent harm (2233-41). Good men are benefited by their proleptically 
verifiable conceptions of the gods, in so far as such conceptions provide 
them with paradigms for moral emulation. The choice between types of 
gods, and hence of harm or benefit, is to some extent beyond an individual's 
control: it is determined by the kind of person one is: since we have affinity 
for our own virtues, we all individually of necessity choose gods like our- 
selves (Epic. Ad Menoec. 124). But obviously Epicurus thinks that it is possible 
through reasoning to sort out our ideas about divinity, conceptually improve 
if not exchange one's gods, and so maximize benefit. This causal chain of 
physically determining states might be termed an airia, or be said to take 
place Ar airiac, in a way that would not be inconsistent with Epicurus’ 
recommendation that in general people should choose to worship the gods. 
Such a recommendation is consistent with experience as well (a repeated 
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theme in the liber incertus of Epic. De nat. on volition), in which we at least 
act under the belief that we have a choice to worship, sacrifice, celebrate 
a holiday, or not. Reasoning and philosophical debate about the nature of 
god is often experienced as just such a choice. 

737-8 mpocevyeaccl@at: on prayer among Epicureans see Pascal 1906, 
241-57; Hadzits 1908, 73-88; C. Bailey, Proc. Class. Assoc. 19 (1922), 19725; N. 
W. DeWitt, Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, 1944/2, 79-88; Capone Braga 1951, 
92-106; Festugiére 1968, 71-100; below, 1419-25 pera rac | cenie eic 
Kat || rac crou[daiac xev]dovovc Alirac avat]|podpev [Tv mapa]uvÂiav 
[T&v egen xo ` 768-70 did ro | rouvopa Tavra | ava crop’ €exew; Colotes to 
Epicurus ap. Plut. Non posse suav. 1102 B (fr. 30 Us.) xat macne ric eibiecuévnc 
é€muÀ) ecc i ec kara rac ceBáce«c Bedv (Wyttenbach, zue codd., 
ripiwy Post, rwov Hirzel) xat vrac; Epicurus’ response ibid. 1117C émo¿teuc 
ovv, Sci, kai Hac die po cé avrov Kai àvricéBecOas (on the incident see 
below on 897-8); ibid. 1117 B (Metrodorus fr. 38 Korte) morýcopév rt kaAóv 
emt kaàoic (cf. the Spartan prayer ra cad éni roic ayaGoic ap. [Plat.] Alcib. II 
148 C); Cic. De nat. deor. 1.45 ut deos pie coleremus . . . habet enim venerationem 
iustam quicquid excellit, and (by implication) 1. 36 (of Aether as a Stoic 
divinity) sí intellegi potest nihil sentiens deus, qui numquam nobis occurrit neque in 
precibus neque in optatis neque in votis; so also Philodemus below at P Herc. 
1428 col. 4,5—9 (vol. ii; Henrichs 19742, 14) castigates the Stoic Persaeus for 
recommending sacrifice to others but refusing to pray himself: ce AEC 
re[e]pav a[v]v[o]vc (sc. rovc 0eovc) 0vci]a« [7]ovavra«c, avroc | 9' ovx 
ev€ecOat roic 0coic. The proper content and occasion of prayer were to be 
strictly observed, as can be seen from the dim view taken towards the 
popular or casual use of prayer ap. Gnom. cod. Parisini. 1168 fo. 115° (Epic. fr. 
388 Us.): e raic rov dvÜporrov euyxatc ó 0cóc xarmxoÀoú0e,, Üürrov àv 
aTcÀÀvvro mávrec avOpwrot, cvvexoc rod xat xaAerá kar! aÀMjÀAcov 
cb xd evo, If God heeded the prayers of men, all men would have long since 
perished, for they are continually praying many grievous things against one 
another’ (not included by Arr.?, but certainly authentic: cuveywe was 
a favourite word with Epicurus). Cf. Ennius, Telamon fr. 318 Vahlen? = 134 
Jocelyn ap. Cic. De nat. deor. 3. 79 nam si curent, bene bonis sit, male malis; quod 
nunc abest; Metrodorus ap. Luc. Iupp trag. 22 (not in Korte); Hermarchus ap. 
Procl. Comment. in Plat. Tim. 66 DE Diehl (fr. 37 Krohn = 48 Longo); D.L. 10. 
25; Lactant. Div inst. 7. 5. 3 (Epicurus fr. 371 Us.). At 928-45 below we get 
a list of things for which Epicurus himself prayed, to which may be added 
his prayer for Pythocles ‘not yet eighteen’: evyopevoc dH ir marta elvai 
xai dveri$Üova rc ózrepBoÀñnc ro) veavíckov (Plut. Adu Col. 1124C = fr. 161 
Us., 118 Arr.2). As Sedley 1976b, 43-4 points out, it would be very odd 
(ironic to say the least) if, as scholars have assumed, Pythocles was dead when 
Epicurus so prayed. j 

For a less generous view of Epicureans engaging in prayer see Plut. Contra 
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Epic. beat. 1102B (fr. 30 Us.) émoxkpiverat yàp evyac Kai mpocxurycerc ovOév 
dedpuevoc Gud $óBov rov roAÀQv Kat $Oéyyerac dovàc évavríac olc óJÀoco- 
Gel; and Plut. Adu Col. 1124 c (cited above). Understandably, the two Epicu- 
rean positions — philosophical commitment to the observance of religious 
forms on the one hand, and social criticism of popular or casual observance 
on the other appeared contradictory to some observers: so Origen, Contr. 
Cels. 7. 66 (Epic. fr. 390 Us.) specifically attests that the Epicureans prayed to 
statues of the gods, but concludes that this was only to curry favour with the 
masses; Plut. Adu Col. 1112 c (not in Usener or Arr.) were roic rovrov (sc. 
TOV 'Evrwovpeiov) óóyuace ro Çv avatpeirat kat T0 Cov elvat, Kevac Kat 
amraQeic kai d coe xai apvyouc, ër 0€ apíkrovc Kal acuyKpaTouc dpxdc 
UroriÉÜeuévoic., rc OV drroAeíirovci duct kai jvyryv kat Cwov; wc OpKOY WC 
cùxijv we Ovcíav wc mpockUvncw, phuaTı Kat Àóyq xai TQ davat Kat mpoc- 
rrocetcÜa« kai Ootd e, à Taic dpxaĩc Kat roĩc dd ue avatpovcu, Thus by 
the (Epicureans’) doctrines life and living things are abolished, since the 
primal elements on their hypothesis are void, impassive, godless, and inani- 
mate, and moreover incapable of mixture or fusion—how then can they 
claim to leave room for a thing’s nature, for mind, for a living being? As they 
do for an oath, for prayer, for sacrifice, for worship: in their manner of 
speaking, in word, by affirmation, by pretending, by naming things that by 
their ultimate principles and tenets they abolish” The confusion of Plutarch 
and others on this matter is hardly surprising, not only because there is 
nothing remotely like divine teleology in Epicurean theory (and the restric- 
tion from the divine of anything that might compromise its happiness), but 
also because Epicurus (and also Lucretius) had voiced harsher views regard- 
ing the casual use of prayer, curses, and the like; see e.g. P Oxy. II 215 col. 
1,5-16 (mimicry of an unnamed à$po»). For a similarly dim view of the 
popular neglect of oaths taken by the gods, see Philod. Rhet. 11. 256 (Epic. fr. 
53 Us., 20.4 Arr.?). For philosophical views on prayer in general, see H. 
Schmidt, Veteres philosophi quomodo iudicaverint de precibus (RGVV 4/1; Gies- 
sen, 1907); Norden 1923, esp. 101-4; E. des Places, La prière des philosophes 
grecs', Gregorianum, 41 (1960), 253—70; Kindstrand on Bion F 29; Henrichs 
1975b, 122 and nn. 96, 97. An extensive critique of Stoic theology (on the 
grounds that it would render prayer ineffectual) is to be found at Cic. De nat. 
deor. 3. 79—93, behind which may lie Carneades using Epicurean arguments 
against the Stoa. The Stoics also argued from the universally accepted effi- 
cacy of prayer to the existence of god (Cic. De div. 2. 101-6; Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math. 9. 133). 

The adaptation of such religious forms as prayer and hymn in literature 
and other cultural contexts has of course a long history in the Greek 
tradition. Some of the background is sketched by H. Kleinknecht, Die 
Gebetsparodie in der Antike (Tübinger Beitr. zur Altertumswiss. 28; Stuttgart, 
1939); W. Horn, Gebet und Gebetsparodie in den Komódien des Aristophanes 
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(Erlanger Beitrage zur Sprach- und Kunstwissenschaft; Nuremberg, 1970); 
Hildebrecht Hommel, Ciceros Gebethymnus an die Philosophie, Tusculanen V 5 
(Sitz. der Heidelberger Akad. der Wiss., Philosoph.-historische Klasse, 3, 
1968); on the prayer to Pan in Plato's Phaedo, D. Clay, 'Socrates' Prayer to 
Pan’, in Arktouros: Hellenic Studies Presented to B. M. W Knox (New York, 
1979), 345-53 (on Phaedo 279 BC) with bibliography; K. Gaiser, RM? 132 
(1991), 105-40. In the case of the Stoics, Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus (CA 227- 
31) may be compared in this respect, though the Stoics condemned 
over-ostentatious and utilitarian prayer (D.L. 7. 124 = Posidonius fr. 40 
Edelstein—Kidd ; Schmidt, op. cit., 27 ff.; Henrichs 1975b, 122 n. 17). A prayer 
by Cleanthes to Zeus appears at Epict. Man. 52 (see SVF i. 327 for further 
Stoic instances). Even the Euhemerist' Polybius closes his Histories (39. 19. 2) 
with a prayer to the gods. 

738-9 ¿v ròi Nepi | [Biwv: the title 77epi Biwv was first restored here by 
Usener, who acknowledged the merits of Bücheler's supplement epi 
[Oewv. Against Tepi [Bi it may be said that in six of the seven extant 
citations of this work (originally in four books) by Epicurus by title, it is 
always either cited by specific book-number (D.L. 10. 119 bis; 136; Philod. 
Rhet. i. 54, 8; De morte fr. 1,16), or in the plural form év roic Hep Biwy 
(BeBAtoec) (D.L. 10. 27; Philod. Rhet. i. 97,18 = fr. 11 Us.). The only other 
instance is uncertain: namely, the citation below at ll. 896—7, since we can as 
easily restore d [roic Teller Bio at line-end there as Bücheler's xav [rox 
Teller Bi. (Bücheler and Usener actually read «av [rox TIe]|p; Biwrv 
dev[répax there, ACT[ N, but see the app. crit ad loc.; the postponement of 
the book-number would be odd, but not anomalous.) The topic of whether 
or not the wise man should pray, for example, sounds like the sort of subject 
discussed in Biol ‘types of lives’, including the entire life-span: should one (or 
the wise) engage in political affairs, marry, write poetry, serve kings, and so 
on? On the other hand, there is no good reason why it could not have been 
discussed in a work On Gods (cf. e.g. Philod. De dis 3 ap. fr. 386 Us.), and we 
should probably be wary of assigning such fragments on assumptions about 
the contents of these books, of which we know very little. In the text I have 
printed Jepi [Bicor, in spite of its anomalous citation here as a unitary 
book, for the sole reason that it conforms better to the available space 
represented by the disegno (2-3 letters) than does de. Perhaps 738 év rox 
should be emended to év roic. 

739—40 oixetov «lvai | Io ech pcv: this is virtually equivalent to Ou 
Ôe puctxov écrw (Tiuâv) in Philod. De mus. col. 4,6 (= fr. 386 Us., quoted 
more fully above, introd. to Section 2). The restoration [co ai (instead of 
npei|v) was printed first by Bücheler and universally followed, but cannot 
be right: the article is wanting, and in any case the expression of anything 
being otxetov to an daper), virtue, as opposed to $uc« (or one's óúc.c or 
d:aBecec, or to an entity itself) is unparalleled. N is sometimes mistaken for 
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Al by the disegnatore in this text (cf. 499, 740, 753-4, 758; for an example 
beyond dispute, see 2495). For the force of otxetov see P Oxy. II 215 col. 
1,2-3 ytv[e]c(0]a« orav i,, 7]o rýc púcewc, we eAeyov, [ol] ce 
"when what is appropriate to nature becomes fitting’; Epic. KD 7 ei her 
achaArnc 6 rv rovovTwr Bioc, améAaBov ro trc púcewc ayañóv, et 8€ um 
achadnc, ovK €xovcw, od evexa é£ dpxijc card TO THC $Uceuc oiketov wpé- 
x9ncav; De Epic. P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1,15-16 (in Clay 1986, 13; Tepedino 
1988) év | roic ric $vceo|c oll geioic. For the locution in the dative with 
a person or entity cf. D.L. 7. 85 (SVF 3. 43,4—5) mpõrov oixeiov . elvai 
mavti ww. For Epicurus a series of contrasts, otkeiov-dvoiketov, odd AO 
aÀÀAóduÀov, dp0L10v-—a.AAor prov, correlates and opposes elements of the physi- 
cal and ethical world, on which see C. Diano, 1935, 78 = 1974, 15; id., La 
psicologia d'Epicuro e la teoria delle passioni. III’, GCFI 22 (1941), 7-9 = 
1974,183-5; Barigazzi 1953, 155; Capasso 1982, 91-3. On its origin in Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Cynic tradition, see Decleva Caizzi 1977, 104; Capasso 
1982, 90-1 with n. 9. See the section on harms and benefits from the gods 
below (1023-1701, esp. 1043-54) where Epicurus’ view that the divine has 
oixecornc for some persons and aAAorpidryc for others is discussed in fur- 
ther detail. 

740-2 oby we Í [Suc]pevaev zé Í [g cdl ci ug goällcouevl: we =‘as if’, 
with the apodosis of the condition expressed in the form of a genitive 
absolute, giving the reason Epicurus did not say on account of which to pray 
was oixetov; we should expect the (lost?) clause introduced by d d which 
follows to give the reason why he did say it was otxeiov. For the clause of 
exception in this context see Lucr. 6. 68—78: 

quae nisi respuis ex animo longeque remittis 

dis indigna putare alienaque pacis eorum, 

delibata deum per te tibi numina sancta 

saepe oberunt; non quo violari summa deum vis 

possit, ut ex ira poenas petere imbibat acris, 

sed quia tute tibi placida cum pace quietos 

constitues magnos irarum volvere fluctus, 

nec delubra deum placido cum pectore adibis, 

nec de corpore quae sancto simulacra feruntur 

in mentis hominum divinae nuntia formae, 

suscipere haec animi tranquilla pace valebis. 
(One must rid oneself of superstitions about the gods, for otherwise) the holy 
powers of the gods, degraded by your thought, will often do you harm; not that the 
high majesty of the gods can be polluted by you, so that in wrath they should yearn to 
seek sharp retribution, but because you yourself will imagine that those tranquil 
beings in their placid peace set tossing the great billows of wrath, nor with quiet 
breast will you approach the shrines of the gods, nor have strength to drink in with 
tranquil peace of mind the images which are borne from their holy body to herald 
their divine form to the minds of men. 
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(tr. Bailey 1928, 480, who compares this passage as ‘echoed’ in the present 
text; more likely Lucretius echoes the original text of Epicurus cited here by 
Philodemus). A similar caveat appears below at 1036-41 in connection with 
the proper sense in which we should expect harms and benefits from the 
gods: “not out of weakness or because we have fear of anything from the 
deity’. So also P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,28-32 aAAa póvov | [umn] 9A[«y]o pov 
r2AÀ«ov|[Tov] ceuvwparoc xara | [r5]v O[e]wpiay mpóc zm [ce|av] To? ev- 
[$9a«]ovéav, ‘but not belittling in religious observance an entity of such 
sanctity in relation to your happiness’. 

743-4 GAAG xarà | rv émivorav: the émivoia in question must be that 
towards which the wise man ‘progresses’ (BaóiCovra) as he goes about at 
festivals with the divinities’ names constantly on his lips (below, 765-73). 
The force of card here must be in keeping with’: it is in keeping with one's 
conception of divinity (and essential for its conservation or refinement) that 
prayer is natural, fitting, appropriate: For émívoua used of an apparently 
correct understanding of the divine see above, 316. 

744-7 (érívouav) rev | [óvepfB]aAAoucóv | [Suvéjpe xai cmoul[So:ó- 
car $uceuv: note that these ducecc (which are the true Epicurean objects 
of cult) stand in direct contrast to the mythical deo of 742 (an almost certain 
restoration) who according to Epicurus cannot really be annoyed if they are 
not worshipped. vrepfáAAo only here in Epicurus. But the surpassing ex- 
cellence of divine nature in the Epicurean conception is often stressed: 
below, 754-7 ro uéyic|[Tov] . . . «at otovec | [ro x]a0" yepovéav | [vmrep]é- 
xov; 886-8 év roic mepi zo apicrwy x[at] | ceuvorárow; an impressive 
catalogue of such appellations retailed below at 1277-1305; Epic. Ad Herod. 
77 Tdv TÒ céuvopa (a neologism); P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,16-21 cv | [Š”, &] 
avOpwre, paxapi|[ra]rov Gét re vópeče ro | [Ste] cAngévar voice 6 ro (0 re 
Holford-Strevens) | [rav]dp«crov év roic oer | [StalvonOjvar 9vvápe| [0a 
('But you, sir, consider it a thing of the greatest blessedness to discern 
properly that which we can conceive as the one best thing among existing 
things’); ibid. col. 1,28-32 aAAa H | [um] &II pov 73A«xov|[Tov] 
ceuvoparoc KaTa | [rn] 6[e]wpiav (‘but instead not belittling in religious 
observance an entity of such sanctity’); Lucr. 6. 71 summa deum vis; Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1. 45 habet enim venerationem iustam quicquid excellit; ibid. 1. 56 pie 
sancteque colimus naturam excellentem atque praestantem ; ibid. 1. 116 (in apostro- 
phe of Epicurus himself — for the use of which convention by Cotta in De 
nat. deor. 1 see Pease's note on 1. 61) at est eorum eximia quaedam praestansque 
natura, ut ea debeat ipsa per se ad se colendam allicere sapientem (‘But divinity 
possesses an excellence and pre-eminence which must of its own nature 
attract the worship of the wise) - a passage which must be textually very 
close, in its derivation from Epicurus' original formulation, to the present 
one. Cf. Sen. De benef. 4. 19 propter maiestatem, inquis, eius eximiam singularem 
naturam; Cic. De fin. 1. 68, 2. 88. The tendency towards what may seem like 
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gross exaggeration in these formulations is not merely rhetorical but signals 
rather a conceptual limit or boundary in Epicurean epistemology beyond 
which nothing else (or nothing greater) can be conceived, and which can in 
turn be invoked as a criterion in proof. For the avoidance of naming any 
particular divinity in these descriptions, see above on 607. Avoidance of 
even the expression o Oeòôc is notable in these passages and in Epicurean 
practice (though not exclusively so: for examples see 1141 and further on 
1277 on the genders in the catalogue of divine epithets). The best-known 
Epicurean example of this phenomenon in the use of nomina sacra (espe- 
cially favouring the neuter) is Epicurus’ KD 1 ro paxaptov kat adÜaprov; cf. 
Cic. De nat. deor. 1.86, where Cotta complains that as a result one cannot tell 
from Epicurus' language what kind of entity Epicurus is describing or 
whether or not such an entity even exists (though the following sentence 
makes clear that he did think Epicurus believed it to exist). 

748-51 From the series of letters transmitted by N, an acceptable sense 
can be extracted. Gomperz relegates these lines to the apparatus; Philippson 
punctuates after óuceov, leaving an unlikely short sentence to be concluded 
before a new one begins in 752, and had to postulate the scribal omission of 
a verb in 751. The supplements and corrections of Diels 191 6a, 908 (= 310) 
deserve to be considered in full: 


àv T]ác re reÀe:ó- . . . of which (natures) I 

rurac] yeuwdcko know the fulfilments and 
750 Kal Tac] Toic vóuo« (25) social intercourse in keeping 

cuptrept|popac’ with the laws. 


This reconstruction assumes that the sentence thus ends not with ducewy, 
but 748-51 contained the verb completing the d Md clause beginning in 
743. (Other editors punctuate with a full stop after ducewy, so that the main 
clause oixetov elvai dnc must be understood over again with the adverbial 
phrase dd xara «rà. alone, which seems less grammatically natural.) 
However, the sense produced by Diels’s corrections (quite possible in 751, 
speculative in 748) leaves something to be desired. In particular the change 
to a declaration in the author's own person seems abrupt, since Philodemus 
is speaking, quoting Epicurus in indirect form. With a few modifications we 
can retain Diels's corrections and allow what is likely: namely, that the 
citation (in indirect quotation) from Epicurus continued through 748-51, as 
follows: 


iva dc ze reÀeio- .. . in order that we may 
TyTac] yewocko- realize our/their fulfilments 
750 pev Kat] roc vH (25) and social intercourse in 
cuptrepi|dopac: mpóc conformity with the laws. 
Tun pe d€ xai and in addition to writing 


rovro, é]v rox me[p: || de «7A. this, in On Gods he also says ... 
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The entire sentence would thus run as follows: For in On Lifecourses he says 
that to pray is natural for us, not because the gods would be annoyed if we 
did not pray, but in order that, according to the understanding of natures 
surpassing in power and excellence, we may realize our fulfilments (or the 
fulfilments of such natures) and associations in keeping with the laws. 
cuj mepuóopdc thus shares the definite article with reAecornrac. For reAecó- 
|[ryrac] see Philod. De lib. dicend. 56(2),6 xarà Aoyicpov relAecórgra ; 928 
7poc ém[i]yvocw ric | adAAnAwy reA[ec]ornroc; cf. above, 352-4 96auoviov 
| €xew zm reAeiav | evdacyzoviay with commentary there, and below, 1264. 
750-1 (rac...) roĩc vóporc Í come pipe: for Epicurean commit- 
ment to cuu rep ο ‘social intercourse' see commentary on 312-13 (also at 
468 and 907-8; cf. 2166—7 cuumepipepecBar). For the plural, see Philod. Ind. 
Stoic. col. 3,7712 yéypadóev . . . Aë craviwe éavrov didouc | [6 Z] nvwv etc 
rac cup e|[p«óopac] Aug za Tov cw|[paroc àc0]éveuav, ‘he (probably the 
Stoic Persaeus) wrote .. that Zeno rarely gave himself to social intercourse 
on account of infirmity of the body' (see Capasso 1982, 148, who rightly 
corrects Traversa's translation of cupepióopdc as ‘perambulatum’). See also 
De ira col. 28,3; De lib. dicendi 1 2a, 9. 12b, 3 (which treats the cuzrepidopa that 
exists between master and slave as based on benevolence and forgiveness of 
wrongs, on which see M. Gigante, ‘Testimonianze di Filodemo su Maison’, 
CE 1 (1971), 67-8); Rhet. ii. 49,6 roic g0oÄtruwotc mTpáypacw (‘versor in” 
Vooijs); D.L. 7. 144 (SVF ii. 195,29-30); P Herc. 346 cols. 1, 30, 13,3-7 etc 
T[]v 4An8;[v]n[v] cor»(p]iav airiav 7 cuvépye{n}la[y rely rapacxo- 
pévwv kai , | u[év] cuumepioccÓncóueQa. roic | [c] $vceoc . 
d Morpioic T poc (after which the text breaks off: see Capasso 1982, 147-9; 
I think we must supply ov« or ýr’ before aAAorpiorc). As in 734-7, con- 
formity with the law and social custom is placed on an equal footing here 
with recognition of physically surpassing divine nature (cf. 735—6 ducer xac 
| [acríac). In what follows it is suggested that Epicurus thought traditional 
religious events to be optimal occasions for perfecting one's ideas of divine 
nature (cf. 748-9 reA(A)e[«|órgrac, and see on 748-51). The implication here 
may be that association with humans is not unrelated to the manner in 
which we form ideas of divine nature (see on 557). In the Epicurean 
conception the gods are after all human in form and exhibit certain human 
characteristics (see Philod. De dis 3). The Epicurean sage, who is one object 
of Epicurean cult, is (or was) human. Without human association, and the 
knowledge, experience and observation of humans it brings, one might not 
properly form conceptions (i.e. in their full reAecornc) of such divinities. 


753-4 Order of Columns. The descending. order of alternating columns (1077// 
I098) in this section conforms to the logical sequence that might have been 
expected on grounds of context alone: The present column obviously introduces 
the section on religious participation (see 730-1 where the future tense davy|[cerac 
sets out what can be expected to follow, while 790-2 shows that we have not yet 
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had the description of Epicurus' own participation). Following an order attested 
elsewhere in the treatise (e.g. cols. 20-1) Epicurus is treated first, followed by the 
kathegemones in turn. Philodemus first sets out Epicurus' own theory justifying 
religious observance (cols. 26, focusing on prayer, and 27, including prayer at 
festivals), before turning to acts of worship actually attested for the founder (cols. 
28-33). These are further subdivided into civic festivals and mysteries (col. 28), 
Epicurean orgeones or private cult (col. 29), oaths (cols. 29-30), sacrifice (col. 31), 
initiation (col. 32, which also mentions cult statues), and prayers (col. 33). In col. 
31 Philodemus is already starting to sum up the section on Epicurus’ own partici- 
pation in cult (see 877-8). Cols. 34-5 go on to deal with the involvement of 
Hermarchus and perhaps other Epicureans. The present col. 26 links with the 
following col. 27 by means of a physical join and by its contextual position in this 
structure. 


Col. 27 


Theoretical justification for participation in cult (continued). A quo- 
tation from Epicurus is adduced to the effect that the wise man will 
engage in worship, even though the gods have everything they need. 
Festivals in particular are singled out as optimal occasions on which the 
wise shape their conception of divine nature with further conviction. 


753-4 €]v tar Me[pi Il Gedjy: N is sometimes mistaken for Al by the 
disegnatore in this text (e.g. see above on 739-40). Epicurus’ De dis has already 
been cited by the author at least twice (above, 190, 382) and it is also cited 
below at 1248—62 in connection with the divine as ro | «[are]cyvor, which 
bears some similarity to the present citation. (ITep; [de has also been 
restored by some editors as the source of 737-51, but I have argued ad loc. 
that IIepi [Biwy is to be preferred there.) Judged from the report at 190-202 
Epicurus’ Tepi Geo was very much concerned with specifying the 
mpoAnyuc of divine nature and defining its constitution. Philodemus also 
draws on that work in book 3 of his own De dis (at fr. 8,5-8 = Epic. fr. 17 
Arr.?). In addition to specifying what divine nature could not be (perishable, 
untroubled, etc., cf. KD 1), Epicurus also attempted in this work to ascribe 
positive attributes to divinity: hence its description here as ‘most great’ and 
‘excelling’ in something very much like ‘sovereignty’. The lengthy catalogue 
of such attributes of the divine at 1277-1305 (ascribed there to Epicurus 
and the kathegemones) may be considered an extension of the present de- 
scription. 

754-5 Tó péyicl[rov: compare the preponderance of superlatives in the 
list of epithets for divine nature at 1282-96, esp. 1281-2 mávrwv Ib 
óvrov apicroy, the best of all existing things’; it is also 6/mÀov ‘exalted’ 
(1288). For the generalized neuter and the avoidance of the term @edc or the 
name of a specific divinity, see on 744-8. 
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755 duc: sc. Epicurus. The placement of the verb here indicates that 
a new citation from Epicurus has just been introduced, so not many words 
can have preceded it. This lends support to the link between the two 
columns (a new sentence must begin in 751 or 752), and to the restoration 
at 753-4 of the title of the work from which the statement is cited. 

755-6 xai oiovei | [ró] Kad’ ñyepovtav | [ómep]éxov: it is unclear 
whether we should articulate kaĝ’ »yeuovíav or xabryepoviay (so Gom- 
perz). The latter is defended by Longo 1978, 23, but the apograph does not 
represent enough space to allow for the restoration of the article zo before 
the noun. For the idea cf. D.L. 7. 88 (SVF i. 162 Zeno) ó vópoc ó xowoc, 
ócmep écriv ó ópÜ0c Adyoc, dia Tavrwy épxópevoc, ó avToc Qv rà Aut, 
Kabryyepove ToUTq THC TOv OvTwY Óvourceox OvTe, Criticized later in the 
treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 4,15-30 (Henrichs 19714,15);cf. Plut. 
Adv. Col. 1125c (Epic. fr. 556 Us.) ovx ot róv rnc àrapa£íac créfavov 
acupBAnrov elvai Taic ueydÀac syyeuovíac Aéyovrec; In the extended 
description below at 1285-6 the divinity is called 'that which rules over 
all good things’, (rò) ràvrov Tele: aya|[8cv] xuptevovra (cf. also below, 
2367). The particle otovet here ‘apologizes’ for the expression or admits that 
this is a simile or a metaphor assimilating a traditional or rival way of 
speaking about divinity to Epicurean usage: though the divine does not rule 
over anything in our world (as it is said, for example, by the Stoics to do), it 
can none the less in its own way be thought of as analogous to entities in our 
experience that do so because they are important and powerful. For the 
qualification of speech see below, 895-6 it is possible to live like Zeus we 
$ai]verac; P Oxy. II 215 col. 2, 1213 (of an oath by Zeus) ro ón Ae|yópevov 
(although in that text the oath v» Aia occurs twice in col. 1 without any 
qualification). 

757 ómep]€xov: cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. g 5. 258 oŭ’ of ne eA[Ae(]| mov- 
[cw of ó v] mepéxov|[cw,] dAAd dre c 7 ]e HH) vá[c]a« THY avurrépe[ x] vov 
aKxpornr’ €|xovcw. 

757-8 éxew | [má]v: i.e. needs nothing, a fundamental principle in 
Epicurean theology (e.g. KD 1), but especially relevant in the context since 
Philodemus is explaining, using Epicurus' own words, why cult is an appro- 
priate activity for the wise man, even though divinity cannot actually be 
bothered if humans do not worship (as has just been stated at 740-2). 

ma]v: N is sometimes mistaken for Al by the disegnatore in this text (and 
vice versa): cf. 499, 740, 753-4, 2495. Usener's supplement and correction 
here éxeiv[o | e€tv]a« (accepted by Philippson and often repeated) cannot be 
right. Besides exceeding space at line-end and producing an objectionable 
hiatus, the resulting syntax would thus mean: ‘(Epicurus) says the greatest 
thing and a thing as it were excelling in sovereignty is that’. The antecedent 
of éxeivo, identified with the synonyms for divine nature ro uéyicrov and rò 


gç d € 


(z. Usener) kab’ yeu oviav vrepexov, is left vague and unclear. e ce cannot 
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refer forward to what follows, as is obvious in any case from those lines, nor 
is it likely to have had an antecedent in what preceded on any reconstruction 
of the columns, since 754-5 (NB nc must initiate a new citation from 
Epicurus. At the end of 757 we should perhaps supplement [ro | vá]v 
(though the apograph, which represents the surface of the papyrus as intact 
here, does not indicate anything written in the space). 

758 vrávra yap col[dov: with závra coóóv we must understand Ka. 
Koúpetov; it would be very odd to find Epicurus acknowledging the 
existence of any other kind of wise man. Philodemus in his ethical and 
psychological works (e.g. De ira) often couches his argument in terms of 
what the coóóc will or will not do. Thus the (Epicurean) wise man always 
has pure and holy ideas about the divine, considering its nature to be of 
a certain sort, and especially at religious festivals acquires an even more 
precise conception of the divine (without thinking that he can bribe the 
gods through such worship). The particle yap will thus be explanatory of 
734-40 (i.e. why worship and prayer are justified on philosophical grounds), 
especially in relation to Epicurus' statement related at 754-8 that the divine 
has everything it needs (and therefore cannot possibly benefit in any literal 
sense from cult). We may be sure that the sentence beginning with ydp 
continues the quotation (in indirect form) from Epicurus, for it is couched 
in an infinitive construction with subject accusative, and so must still be 
dependent on ¢yci in 755. 

759-60 xaBapac xai ál[yio]uc S6gac: for d yioc used in descriptions of 
divine nature, see 1290-2 (ro) dytov xai | aywwrarov x[at] tAelwv. dic is 
usually treated as an adjective of three terminations by Greek authors. We 
could with Usener correct to a|[yva]c; but the apograph very clearly reads 
]YC, and there seems to be no plausible motivation for such a mistake (e.g. 
letter shapes). As a feature of traditional religion, allusions to ritual purity 
have their origin in the earliest philosophical poetry: see e.g. Xenophanes 
VS 21 B 1. 13-14 xp) Š€ mpwrov pev 0cov bh evdpovac avdpac / ett. 
uoic ub oc Kai xkaÜapotc: Aoyouc; Heraclitus VS 22 B 69 ra amoxexa0apué- 
vov Tavrámacw avOpwruwy (of ritual katharsis transposed to the intellectual 
plane: so Dodds 1951, 181 n. 13); Empedocles Ka@appot VS 31 B 112-54; 
VS 31 B 3. 2 éx Š ociwy cropatwv xabapny oxereUcare mnynv; 31 B 110.2 
xaÜapgcw . . . ueAérgcw. Cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 83 xai yap kai xaÜapa ad’ 
€auTov moce TT0ÀÀQ TOV xarà uépoc é£akpuBovpévov kara THY oÀnv m pay- 
pareiav Hiv, xat aùrd Tara €v uvijum rÓéueva cuvexwe BonOicec; Philod. 
De piet. below, 933-4 (Epicurus in direct quotation) xa8apav r[nv wn] 
d xai; above, 633 xabapcewc; Plat. Leg. 716 E; Demosth. 22. 78; Theophr. 
De piet. F 584 A Fortenbaugh (ap. Porph. De abst. 2. 19), citing the inscription 
over the entrance to the Asclepius sanctuary at Epidaurus: ayvov yp? vaoto 
Buwdeoc évróc tóvra / En a. ayveia Ó écri ópovetv occa. The appearance 
of this restriction both in philosophical contexts and variously in actual cult 
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regulations led W. Burkert to conclude: ‘From the practice of ritual, in the 
figure of impurity, a concept of guilt develops; purification becomes atone- 
ment.. . In practice, such statements were regarded not as devaluing the 
outer forms of piety, which were still rigorously upheld, but as adding 
a deeper dimension. In the sphere of purification, ritual and ethical reflec- 
tion could therefore merge without a break' (1985a, 77; cf. Dodds 1951,37 
with n. 47; Festugiére 1942, 19-20). In Epicurus’ case, Burkert's observations 
can clearly be extended to other cult practices. 

761 Tepi] roò Ó«iou: note the specification tov Geiou (‘the divine’) 
rather than rov @eov (‘the god’), generally avoided by the author (and 
Epicurus), though not exclusively so. See above on 744-7 for the Epicurean 
avoidance of certain designations for divine nature and the preference, as 
here, for the neuter. 

762-5 pey]GAnv re xai cel[uv]s)v . . . rab rv rv | doc ` cf. 886-8 (ai 
Sófar) mepi | rv apicrwy x[at] | ceuvorárcv (sc. Beie ovrwv) ; 1282-3 (Tò) 
J wv óvrov apictov | [x]ai ceuvol|v] rarov (sc. rò 0ecov), and see the note on 
902-3 céuvopa. For the expression ro ceuvóv see Henrichs 19744, 27 n. 47. 

763-4 ö Hg va: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 134 Thy Bé rúxmv ofze 0cóv, 
we ot Mo vouiCoucty, vroAapBavovroc; P Oxy. II 215 cols. 2,20, 3,17. The 
verb need not entail that such 9ó£a« are necessarily true beliefs, though that 
is probably the claim here. 

765-6 ¿v S[é] raic | éopraic p[á]Aucr(a): this must be taken to refer 
primarily to the public, calendrical festivals of Greek cities. However, such 
events were also occasions for the cultic celebrations of many private, family 
and royal cults, so we should perhaps not rule out the possibility that the 
author has also in mind here the orgeones of the Epicurean thiasoi (for which 
see below on 811-19) as forming part of such festival occasions. That 
Epicurus said that festivals were an especially good time for thinking about 
the divine (more so than any other time) is consistent with a Mediterranean 
pattern, though a modern Protestant may wonder how such festivals, with 
their emphasis on unusual sights and sounds and on eating, drinking, and 
general merriment, could be especially conducive to philosophic conversa- 
tion or serious contemplation (though they doubtless were optimal occa- 
sions for the acquiring of students). But festivals were given over primarily 
to the commemoration of the divinities in whose honour they were held. 
Epicurus doubtless saw this as the usual and primary occasion when most 
peoples' idea of the divine was formed, and thus as an optimal opportunity 
for release from one's everyday concerns and mortal fears and thus for 
sorting out one's concept of divinity. Just as important for Epicurus is the 
fact that festivals were also the occasions for celebrating the private cult 
around which the Epicurean community cohered. Thus the element of 
social intercourse (said to be integral to this process at 751 in the previous 
column) seems to have played a role in the explanation that followed, as well 
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as the occasion offered (and pleasure conferred) at festivals for the viewing 
of works of sacred art and other spectacles, and for remembrance of family 
and teachers and the school's founders, which figure in an important way for 
the Epicureans in the formation of the wise man's conception of god. 

766-8 e[i]c | inv V aórñc | BaBiovra: for this expression, see above 
on 230. This must be taken to refer to the progress (mpoxorr?, below, 949) of 
the wise toward the ézivo«a of divine nature: i.e. it is especially on such 
occasions as festival celebrations that the ézivo.a actually takes shape. 

768—70 &:a ró | roGvopa mávra | ava cróp' Re: for the expression, 
see Eurip. El. 80 ava crópa €yew; Andr. 95 ava crópa kai ĝia yAwecne exer; 
Aristoph. Lys. 55. A good example of what Epicurus undoubtedly had in 
mind is Ariphron’s Paian to Hygeia (PMG 813 Page) which Lucian, De lapsu 
inter salut. 6 (iii. 361 MacLeod) says even in his own day was To yowpiyswra- 
TOV ecco kai Tact Gud crópa roc, extremely well known and on everyone's 
lips’. Cult hymn was the only type of religious poetry and song approved by 
the Epicureans: so later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 11,15- 
33 (Henrichs 19744, 22), in connection with the lyric poetry of Diagoras 
(PMG 738 is quoted). See also the justification by Epicurus of prayer above 
at 737-51, and the examples from his own lips given at 929-57. For the 
notion that by Epicureans an accurate and effective conception of divine 
nature is achieved in the process of ritually repeated linguistic acts see below, 
1278-9 with the commentary there. 

Note the inconsistency in the text here in the presence of cuvaAiéy: 769- 
70 mavra | ava (not hiatus but scriptio plena: S. L. Radt, ZPE 38 (1980), $6-8), 
but 770 cróp’ €xew, which points to inconsistency in scribal practice, not to 
variation in authorial style; i. e. this should be unconnected to the fact that 
this is a quotation or close paraphrase from Epicurus, who less strictly and 
consistently avoids hiatus (especially in the more technical prose of the 
books of Tepi dvcewc) than does Philodemus in this work (on which see 
Diels 1916a, 892 (= 294); on avoidance of hiatus in Philodemus: Strathmann 
1892). According to his usual practice the scribe should have written d 
a|va here (cf. 644-5 for confusion in syllabification at line-end). 

769 wavra: to be taken as an adverbial accusative (= ĝa mavróc, sc. 
xpovov), i.e. ‘forever’, ‘continually’ as at Soph. Aj. 705, Thuc. 1. 38; cf. Plat. 
Soph. 254B Aug mávrwv. Without the article the expression is somewhat 
poetic: but the alternative, because everyone had a name on his lips', does 
not fit the sense, and perhaps not the word-order (we should expect d:a 70 
rávTa TOUVOL Gud Cé €xew). 

770-1 wifc]lre: chod[po]répwe: for mícric, whether of formal proof in 
logic or in the sense of ‘belief’, see on 478, cf. on 460. At 2357-62 below, 
Philodemus says that the Epicureans advance a zicric to the effect that the 
gods are not terrifying in their nature, while at 2039-43 he says that those 
who think the gods to be tyrants and expect misfortunes from them do not 
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have a m¿cr.c and therefore accomplish nothing. Epicurean zícr«c was not 
a matter of logical amddecétc (see above on 470, 478, 652), but for that matter 
no less convincing, a preliminary stage conducive to certainty. Epicurus 
clearly thought that festivals were the optimal occasions for the acquisition 
of conviction about the divine. For the possession of micric in degrees of 
comparison see Epic. Ad Herod. 63 ovrw yap 7 BeBaordrm Trícruc €crac; for 
the idiom adjective/adverb + zg mícre« see De oec. col. 10,21-8, where 
Philodemus, commentng on the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomicus whose 
author he understood to be Theophrastus, concedes that xat | ro rac evOv- 
ciac 9€ xai rac | amoAavcetc m0ieicÜac Tov | So[v]Awy veka uáAAov 7 
| ro [v] €AevOépov Brardre|pov apa rye micrec, did ri 7Aélov [ex lovcev, 
od xàpw ra To[|«]la[vr' e]vopuícÓn, '(" Theophrastus" recommendation) “to 
make good sacrifices and entertainments more for the benefit of the slaves 
than on account of one's free dependants” ([Aristot.] Oec. 1344519), is also 
strongly persuasive, “because they have more (needs) on account of which 
such things are instituted". 

An easy change of the apograph at the end of 770 yields Usener's reading 
7à|0e. here. But there are problems. The disegno indicates the presence of 
multiple layers (probably a sottoposto) at the beginning of 771, so that 0 there 
is by no means probative. In addition doc very often carries connotations 
of 'suffering', a xaxóv which one would have expected Epicurus to have 
separated from the activity of contemplation on religious occasions (cf. 
Philod. De dis 3 col. 13,2). 

772-3 xara[cxei]e [v] |... ]ve[ Jat: for Philippson's xaracxeiv 
see Epic. Ad Herod. 52 xai ravrnv ovv chodpa ye det rv óav xaréyew. 
(xara[Anyu]v is possible here, but not well attested in Epicurean writings.) 
We are missing the noun specifying what exactly the wise man acquires 
from ‘progressing to an understanding of divine nature’ at festivals. Usener's 
à]ó0ap|ciav is not encouraged by the apograph, which gives converging 
diagonals (possibly ]N) then 0 followed by a small space (i.e. room for i or p) 
before or at line end. Usener assumed that what the wise man acquires is a 
clear conception of one aspect of divine nature (namely immortality); but 
why immortality should be so singled out rather than some other aspect is 
unclear as it stands. Perhaps what the wise man achieves while forming an 
e ivo of divine nature at festivals is not purely conceptual but social (cf. 
above, 735, 750-1) or even something metaphorically approaching society 
with the gods: we might thus read here xara[cyet]v r7[v | aurne (sc. Sbcei) 
cuvol vcſij av (assuming c mistaken by similarity of shape for 0). For the idea 
see Philod. De dis 3 col. 1,13-18 Diels (Epic. fr. 386 Us.) ó copoc mpocevxera 
(suppl. e.g. Festugiére 1968, 98 n. 2)] roic 0eoíc kai Oavpaler r2 [v] duce 
[avrov x(a))] zg 0uecw kai meparac cuveyyi| lew] avr xat kaÜamepei 
yArixerat Brel Or kat cv]veivat, cadet r[e] xat rovc coóovc rov [0eco]v $iAovc 
Kat ToUc deo rov coóov The sage addresses prayers] to the gods, he 
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admires their nature and condition, he strives to come near it, he aspires, so 
to speak, to touch and live with it, and he calls wise men friends of the gods, 
and the gods friends of wise men. 


782-3 Order of Columns. Although the present col. 27 and the following col. 28 
come from opposite halves of the papyrus roll, these columns do not link (see 783, 
which must begin with a word ending in -x). Therefore probably one column is 
lost after 782 (i.e. was not copied by the disegnatore because of extent of damage). 
The lost column will have continued the discussion of reasons given by Epicurus in 
justifying on philosophical grounds participation in various forms of worship. 


Col. 28 


Conclusion of the philosophical justification for participation in cult. 
Testimonia for Epicurus’ own engagement in acts of cult: (a) civic 
festivals, Choes; (b) mystery initiation. 


783 Rules of syllabification make it virtually certain that the line began 
with ov« (the only monosyllabic word that can end in & and fit the context, 
which e.g. rules out é|x). Since ovx probably does not at this distance negate 
the infinitive in 786—7, it possibly stands here for ovx (€criv) or ovx (évecri). 
Considering its position here before 790, together with the space left by the 
scribe as punctuation, this is clearly the end of the sentence concluding the 
section on reasons justifying participation in cult, the beginning of which 
has been lost. 

783-4 Perhaps óvcxa[1]av[o5]|(r)wv should be read here. The word is 
not attested, but conforms to the apograph's AYCKA[ IAII. . ] ON better 
than Philippson's óvckaAA[cepyce]|wv (also unattested, and too long: Phi- 
lippson was thinking of 1420 below, caAAtepyceic), while xaravoetv is famil- 
iar in this context (cf. 451-3 aic|@nra ze xai vomrd). In 784 Philippson's 
e[¢]d€[var seems reasonable. 

784-6 I suggest here the supplement e[(]5€[vac rac ai7:]|ac. Philippson's 
e[c]8e[va« émwot]|ac produces hiatus (there is not room for the article), the 
cognate accusative is awkward, and érivorac would be an unlikely repetition 
in 788. In 786 it is difficult to tell whether 7 is the disjunctive connective or 
the particle of comparison; if the latter, then deſ ivo] vac could take +uveov 
in 785 as its object of comparison (so Arr: ‘superiori ad alcuni oppure 
anche conservare di fatto le nozioni degli dei in determinati tempi’). To 
hazard a reconstruction, I should prefer to read: 


Kai Sc ov]-|| (Epicurus says) that he does 
28 K êk Gvcxa[v]av[omré- 109812 not know the causes of some 
wy e[:)óée[va, rac airi- (things? gods? rites?) to be better 


785 ac Tiwwy aye[ivo- (i.e. pucexat: see 736-7) from 
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vac ij [rax $vAa1- things (or: gods?) badly con- 

° rew eve[p}ye[iat (5) ceived, as (he does) by preserving 
Tac émwo|éíac rov effecavely one's conceptions of 
ca dia zem the gods during certain times. 

790  xpóvwv: ov u And not only did he teach 
de raór €d0[ypare- these things, but also in his 
cev d Md Kai ëlo zou (10) actions.... 

Epywy Kr. 


In 78 5 ape[tvo]|vac must be a predicative adjective, before o [ra $vAa7]- 
freu, ‘than by preserving’. The reference of r[wov] | xpóvov would in this 
case be festivals or religious celebrations as described above, 760-73, and 
demonstrated below in the case of Epicurus. The force of 787 éve[p]ye[éa« 
should be ‘effectively’, ‘actively’ ,‘in actuality', i.e. in contrast to ö u¶d ei: one 
should have énivoat of the gods actually present in mind, not merely 
Supaper, available when needed. 

789-90 8d t[ivwv] | xpóvov: Gomperz's restoration preserves the read- 
ing of the apograph ('at certain times', i.e. select times, holidays and 
religious festivals?). But attention should be drawn to the possibility of 
correcting here to z[oAAcv (Quaranta) or even z[dvrev, which would 
expand the time-period over which the envisaged process takes place. In 
favour of either of these corrections it may be said that Epicurus certainly 
thought that one should always $vAdT]rew . . . rac érwo[éac rcov] | Pedy 
(786—9). 

790-2 ob [pdvov] | 8¿ raŭr’ é&o[ypóári]lcev: this concludes the section 
on reasons by which Epicurus justified cult on philosophical grounds. doy- 
parilw (see on 308) indicates that such views were approved Epicurean 
positions, with the added implication that he actively taught them. 

792-3 GAAa xai &[à trav] | čpywv adra@v: Philodemus claims that 
Epicurus' own actions confirm the sincerity of his articulated views on the 
gods cited earlier. If this seems a weak point in the argument (anyone who 
questions Epicurus’ sincerity in speaking about the gods is not very likely to 
be convinced of the sincerity of his actions), it should be remembered that 
the charge of impiety had historically been directed against the neglect of 
the gods as recipients of cult in the first instance. Traditionally, evading 
a charge of impiety entailed showing that one had in fact performed such 
acts and performed them xara vópovc (compare the arguments advanced 
along these lines by Socrates in Plato's Apology; see too Andocides, On the 
Mysteries). 

This begins the section on attested acts of worship by Epicurus. With 
remarkably little difficulty Philodemus can adduce cases in which Epicurus 
engaged in festivals and sacrifices both public and private, in funeral cult, 
swore oaths by the gods, prayed, and was intitiated into the Mysteries at 
Athens. That he did not do so alone (but in the company of others: 800-1, 
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including Epicureans: 865—6, 936, 954-5) seems to suffice as a defence on 
this point for other Epicureans as well. With the exception of private cult 
(including funeral cult) within the school, we do not otherwise hear of 
Hermarchus, Metrodorus, and the rest engaging themselves in specific rites 
of public sacrifice, prayer, oaths, and initiation as we do for Epicurus, though 
similar behaviour involving dedications, statuary, and the like are independ- 
ently attested for them in the historical record (see below on 794-6). But we 
are never told by our Epicurean sources, for instance, that Polyaenus cel- 
ebrated the Anthesteria (as Epicurus advised him to do: 865-9). It is, of 
course, made explicit in this section that Epicurus exhorted his followers to 
act with regard to religious cult as he himself did (829-30, 865-9). Nor can 
it be the case that Epicurus' followers confined their religious activities to 
the private cult of the school, for this is contradicted by the historical and 
archaeological record (dedications at Eleusis and Epidaurus, theoria at Del- 
phi: see on 794-6). 

794-6 macarc raĩc | marpiow éopraic | xai Buciarc ke[x]o[n]lpévoc: 
for the gross generalization that the early Epicureans observed all rites of 
worship see above, 732 with commentary, and below, 1453. Attestations of 
actual participation in festival activities (including, but not restricted to 
€oprai and @ucia:) by Epicurus or Epicureans include the following (noted 
above, p. 10): (1) offerings of blood sacrifice, (a) Óvcia: in public cult: below, 
880 (cf. 1453), Athen. 5. 179 D (Epic. fr. 56 Us.), Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 13102 B 
(Epic. fr. 30 Us.), 1102 c (not in Us., Arr.?, quoted more fully below on 880) 
P0Eyyerat dPwvac évavríac ofc duAocoóet: Kat Boot: uév we payeipw mapé- 
CTNKE TQ tepet chatrovtt, Üvcac 0€ ame Aéyow rò Mevavópecov "€0vov ov 
7pocéxoucu ouóév por eO, Adv. Col. 1112€ (not in Us., Arr? quoted 
above on 737-38) we Üvcíav, Porph. De abst. 1. 7-12 (a cultural-historical 
account and defence of blood-sacrifice by Hermarchus) ; and (b) évayicuara 
in private cult: see below on 818-19; (2) attendance upon local calendrical 
festivals: the Attic festival of the Pitchers (r&v Xowv) on the second day of 
the Anthesteria, below, 806-8 ; and at the Anthesteria in general, below, 865- 
9, Obbink 1984, 617; 1989, 200-2 (cf. also below, 1398); at Panhellenic 
festivals: the second-century Bc Epicurean Philonides was a Oewpoóóxoc 
from his native Laodicea ad mare, and appears at Delphi in several contem- 
porary lists of Pewpoddxor: see Plassart, BCH 45 (1921), 1-85, Daux, REG 62 
(1949), 20-2, Robert, REG 63 (1950), 163 no. 127, Daux, Delphes au IF et au 
I^ siècle, Bibliothèque des Ecoles françaises d'Athénes et de Rome, Fasc. 140 
(Paris, 1936), 511-14, Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, i (Oxford, 1972), 416 
n. 320; (3) for religious feasting (edc xia) especially in the context of private 
or ancestral feasts, see in particular below, 8 18-19 (cf. 1307-8) and the five 
separate calendrical rites stipulated by Epicurus in his will (D.L. 10. 18ff.), 
which provide for the continuing funeral cult (rà évayicuara) of the 
founders and their families; (4) dedication of ava@nuara: D.L. 10. 126, 
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Raubitschek 1949, 96-103 (= 1991, 337-44): Phaedrus and dedicatory 
herms to the gods of Eleusis, in conjunction with the Eleusinian mysteries; 
Castner 1982, 51-7 (to Asclepius at Epidaurus); (5) initiation in the Attic 
(i.e. Eleusinian) mysteries: above, $57—9, below, 808-10, 1397-8); (6) adora- 
tion of cult statues (aydàpara): below, 910-12, Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 85, 
Origen Contr. Cels. 7. 66 (Epic. fr. 390 Us.); so also use of statuary and 
amulets as talismans: Cic. De fin. 5. 3; Frischer 1982, 87-128. 

797-9 én’ Ap[icr]olvópou ey yà[p] @uplcwvi: there were two differ- 
ent letters by Epicurus To Phyrson: the present one, written in 289/8 con- 
cerning Theodotus and the cult activities of Epicurus (Dorandi 19906, T 
19); and a later one, cited below, 841-2 as éri Atoripov (i.e. written in 285/ 
4, 123 Dorandi, fr. 94 Arr?) in which Epicurus mentioned the book Ipòc 
rouc acxdAouc (see Dorandi 1990b, 126). A third letter to Phyrson (not by 
Epicurus, but by his brother Neokles) is cited below, 945-57. The dossier of 
Epicurean letters used by Philodemus also contained letters by other persons 
to Epicurus (see on 945—6). For the dating of the letters To Phyrson see also 
below, 841-2; Clay 1982, 20, 25-6. For the dating of Epicurus' letters by 
Athenian archons see Clay 1982 and below on 938-9. For the archons: 
W. K. Pritchett and B. D. Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1940, esp. the table, pp. xv-xix, with the revisions by A. E. 
Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology : Calendar and Years in Classical Antiquity 
(Munich, 1972), 212-13. Clay (op. cit.) argues that Epicurus' letters and 
other writings were deposited along with his will at his death in the Me- 
troon at Athens, and for that reason bear Athenian archon-dates, as though 
official documents. At 938—9 below it is argued that Epicurus did not date 
his own letters. For the archon dates in the subscriptiones to the books of 
Epicurus’ ep púcewc preserved at Herculaneum, see above on 523-4. 

Phyrson is almost certainly the same person as [J¥pcwv (so the MSS) 
mentioned at Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1101 A (Epic. fr. 120 Us.); the emenda- 
Gon is not followed by M. Pohlenz and R. Westman in their edition (Leipzig, 
1959), but see the note of Einarson and De Lacy ad loc. and further below. 
Since a substantial portion of Plutarch's paraphrase of the letter To Phyrson 
was omitted in Usener and Arr.?, and since the présent citation comes also 
from this work, I give the passage (Contra Epic. beat. 1101 AB) in full, in order 
to give an idea of the contents of Epicurus' letter: 


^ 3 a € ` L ` ` > ` La ^ [4 E 
roic dvatpoüUc. Aura xai daxpva xai crevaypouc éni taic Twv $iÀov TeÀevraic 
4 $ , ¢ 3 L4 ` , 4 9 $ ^ 9 , 
payovrac kat Aéyovc (sc. oc Emixovpecor) rv eic To dra Kabectwcay dAÀvriav 
dé érépov xaxou peilovoc unapyew, wuóTtyToc 7) So€oKxomiac dpd rou Kat Avccqc: 
510 macyew Ti BéAriov elvai kai AvrreicBat xai vy Aia (NB the oath) Aue , rovc 

LÀ V A 7 ` e 4 7 $ , € , 

ó$0aAuovc xai rHKecBat, xai óca 57 raÜDawópevoc Kai ypadovrec Vypoi rwec elvai 
«ai $«Aukot doxovc. TaUTa yap év ꝗMoic 7€ moÀÀotc 'Errikovpoc etpgke kai mepi THC 
‘Hyncadvaxroc reAeurnc mpoc Cuciücov ypadwv róv marépa xai IlIópcova rov 
adeAdov roù reÜvnkóToc. évayxoc yap xara rUxqyv tac émcrodac dj AD avroo 
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(Epic. fr. 120 Us. fin.) xai Aéyw papoUpevoc we ovx rr écri Kaxov de 
cp óT1)T0c Kat Óo£okoríac, eic Ou Gyoucty TuGc ot THY xd Ex Top Üecov pera THC 
o pic avaipouvrec. BéAriov yap évvrápyew Ti kai cuyKexpacBac TH nepi Dewy ón 
Kowov atdouc xat $oBov ra0oc, j Tov roüTo devyovtac ur éAniba unre yapu 
éavToic pyre Üápcoc ayabwy mapóvrwv pyre Tiva ÓvcrvxoUcw arocrpoómv mpoc ro 
Geiov d ro ,t. 

(The Epicureans) disagree with those who would do away with grief and tears and 
lamentation at the death of friends, and say that an absence of grief that renders us 
totally insensible stems from another greater evil: hardness or a passion for notori- 
ety so inordinate as to be insane. Hence they say that it is better to be moved 
somewhat and to grieve and even, by Zeus, to melt into tears and so with all the 
maudlin sentiment they feel and put into their writings, getting themselves the 
name of being soft-hearted and affectionate characters. For this is what Epicurus 
has said not only in many other passages, but in his letter on the death of Hegesia- 
nax to Sositheus the father and Pyrson the brother of the deceased. You see 
I recently happened to run through his letters [end of Epic. fr. 120 Us.]. I say then, 
taking his remarks as my model, that irreligion is no less an evil than hardness and 
the passion for notoriety ; and it is to irreligion that they lead us who with the wrath 
of divinity would do away with delight from it. For it is better that our belief about 
the gods should include an intermixture of a certain emotion that is part reverence 
and part fear, than that, by trying to escape this, we should leave ourselves no hope, 
no delight, no confidence in prosperity, and in adversity no refuge in the divine. 


Phyrson was a native of Colophon (below, 954-6); his father was Dositheus 
(whose name has also suffered minor corruption in Plutarch's text) and his 
brother Hegesianax, whose premature death was the occasion for Epicurus' 
letter. Plutarch says that the work he read was mepi rýc Hyncidvacroc 
reAeurijc and that it was addressed poc Z«wcileov rov rarépa xai Pipcwva 
(ITupcwva codd., an obvious phonetic confusion; the identification was 
made first by Gomperz, in the index to his edition of De pietate, p. 157) Tov 
adeAdpov ro) re roc, and implies that this work was among rac éricro- 
Adc avrov (sc. 'Em«ouvpou), though it was obviously a single work in episto- 
lary form. Probably the “letter to Dositheus' posited by Usener and the 
work addressed to Phyrson cited in the present passage (797) both refer to 
one and the same work (a possibility suggested originally by Usener, adn. 
to p. 151,4), dealing primarily with the matter of consolation on the occa- 
sion of Hegesianax' death. Also identical with this work may be the treatise 
entitled Hegesianax (D.L. 10. 27: on the form of the title see above on 165), 
since, as D. Clay has shown, the works titled after the names of individuals 
(but not as addressees) were primarily commemorative and memorial 
pamphlets affording a model of the philosophical life that were intended to 
be recited aloud on the occasions of their birthdays as celebrated after their 
deaths in the private cult of the school: so Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1097 E; De 
lat. vivend. 1129 A; Clay 1986, 18, 24 with n. 17, 26. The work may have 
originally been a letter, or in the form of one, with dual addressees, that 
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later passed under the alternative title Hegesianax. Normally from such 
a title one would expect a dialogue in which Hegesianax played a major 
part. Perhaps conversations between the speaker (Epicurus) or others 
and Hegesianax while still alive were related (cf. the pseudo-Platonic Axio- 
chus). 

In the passage cited here by Philodemus (797-810, possibly also 811-19), 
Epicurus may have been describing how he and Theodotus (also known 
to the family in Colophon) were commemorating Hegesianax’ death by 
mourning (for the reasons stated in Plutarch's excerpt) as well as by celebra- 
tions in civic festivals (807 10) and private funeral cult (813-19). The private 
cultic celebration described below at 811-19 may thus have been connected 
with Hegesianax' death or birthday. The passage from Plutarch quoted 
above, together with the present text (797-819) thus provide a valuable 
scenario of Epicurus' reaction in terms of traditional religion to the death of 
a friend. Plutarch tells us that in this work Epicurus holds that public rituals 
of mourning (grief, tears, lamentation) are appropriate and natural at the 
death of friends. Indeed it is crucial that our idea of the gods (o mepi 0ecov 
Šo£a) contain an admixture of the natural emotions expressed in such 
rituals; it is in this sense that the divine can be said to be for us an ‘escape’ or 
‘refuge’ (amocrpoġý) in adversity. Even the brief random passage from To 
Phyrson excerpted by Plutarch contains one of Epicurus’ characteristic oaths 
(in a highly emotional and ritual context), as it shows how Epicurus pro- 
vided an ethical approach to matters of traditional religion in a work which 
ostensibly eulogized a member of the school but in fact treated the serious 
philosophical subject of death. It was a De morte. 

Below at 953—7 Philodemus asserts that Phyrson was no (d:wrnc and had 
achieved some prominence xara] zg voA[vr«xa, which may be connected 
with the concern expressed here (800) over one of his Colophonian cuuro- 
Aira. For Philodemus the fact that Epicurus could write openly to Phyrson 
about his and Theodotus' participation in civic and family cult illustrates 
and emphasizes the public, cosmopolitan nature of Epicurean religious ob- 
servance. 

799-801 aólro0 woAeitou @eolSórou: this sentence from Epicurus 
(possibly continued at 811-19) must have gone on to say something about 
Theodotus, for it seems otherwise pointless for Philodemus to mention here 
that Epicurus was writing to Phyrson about him. Phyrson and his father 
Dositheus (perhaps also Hegesianax) were apparently Epicureans (as the 
addressees of works by Epicurus). It seems likely that Theodotus was an 
Epicurean as well, especially if 811-19 are concerned with him (as I suggest 
below). Perhaps all three were sympathetic and potential adepts. Theodotus 
himself, however, must have been resident in Athens, at least in 289/8, since 
(as related in the present passage) in that year Epicurus wrote to Phyrson 
about Theodotus in connection with Epicurus’ own engagement in Athe- 
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nian festivals (806-10), possibly also their celebration of the Epicurean 
eikades (see on 811-19). Theodotus was thus like Phyrson a native of Colo- 
phon who may have been a member of the Epicurean community at Athens 
contemporary with the kathegemones (as was perhaps also Hegesianax, if he 
died at Athens). 

802-3 rõv éoprQv . . . | macôv: with the generalization, reported in 
Epicurus’ own words, may be compared those at 732, 794-6 (cf. 1453). Here, 
however, Epicurus clearly meant all the festivals and sacrifices’ held at a 
specific period of time in Athens (see on 732). 

803-6 Of these lines the letters preserved are so exiguous as to make any 
restoration uncertain without a parallel passage on which to rely as a guide. 
Of the three sequences ue[ in 803-5, one is almost certainly an infinitive 
form of peréye ‘to share in’ all the festivals; one in all probability should be 
restored as pe[ta diAwv (cf. De Epicuro P Herc. 1232 col. 28,12 Tepedino, cf. 
Clay 1986, 13). 804, 805, or 806 must have contained a connective. A possible 
reconstruction is as follows: 

ypadwy “Kat 

TOv €éopro»" [dyce (20) 

“macwy he Tecynné- 

v[a«]" ele “pelra pwr 

805 ue rex ma[cov 

roſ dr,] thy hl 
X éopr?yv [cuv- (25) 
eopralwy 


Writing to Phyrson about his countryman Theodotus, Epicurus says that he (sc. 
Epicurus) ‘has also shared in all the festivals’ and that ‘sharing in all of them with 
friends, celebrating with the people the festival of the Choes .... 


Philippson’s restoration of an oath vn Jia in 805 is highly suspect, since 
Epicurus is later quoted directly as swearing in this fashion, and Philodemus 
himself does not otherwise employ such asseverations in this treatise. 

806-8 ra[v] | NO éopriv [cuvlleogräbev: Castner 1982, 53 says we 
cannot be sure whether the person said here to be celebrating the Choes and 
Anthesteria is Epicurus (as assumed by Festugiére 1968, 75) or rather Theo- 
dotus. But the nominative cu] ſeoprd dh leaves no doubt that reference is to 
the subject of the verb of speaking (so also 801 ypadwy, which must be 
Epicurus), so that there is no doubt whatsoever that the subject of cuv]- 
leopralwy, as well as the main point of the testimony, is Epicurus. cuveop- 
zéie suggests the notion of public and civic festival observance. Cf. IG u/ 
2, p. 516 n. 384b = Dittenberger, SIG? 587 l. 204; Athen. 10. 437E roic 
olceraic cuveopralovra év TH Twv Xowy éopry xai ug Óvvdpevov did y pac 
xprjcÜa« ñ mapecAndecay €raipa xTÀ. 

The Choes or 'day of the Pitchers' (so called after the earthenware jugs 
from which the new wine was drunk) was held on the second of the three 
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days of the Anthesteria at Athens, celebrated on the twelfth of the month 
Anthesterion, and preceded by the Pithoigia (the day of 'opening of the 
casks’) on the eleventh and followed by the day of the ‘pots’, the Chytroi, on 
the thirteenth. The Choes were a notoriously egalitarian affair, with slaves, 
labourers, and even children sharing in the celebration. Contrary to every- 
day custom, everyone, including children, got his own personal chous or 
wine jar for the drinking of the new wine. On the Choes see M. P. Nilsson, 
‘Die Anthesterien und die Airoa’, Eranos, 15 (1915), 181-200 at 184-5; 
Burkert 1983, 213-38; 19854, 237-41, 259; cf. below, 865-8 on the Anthe- 
steria, and see Hamilton 1992 for further discussion and a catalogue of 
testimonia for both festivals. The attestation of Epicurean participation in 
the Choes would be striking if it were in fact a day of pollution’ (mapa 
ue pq) and a festival of the dead, a kind of All Souls’ festival: ‘ghosts or spirits 
of the dead emerged from the underworld on these days and entered the 
city, only to be chased away at the end of the festival’ (Burkert 1983, 216, an 
interpretation originally advanced mainly by Harrison 1922, 32-49; cf. 
Nilsson 1955, 594—7; Bremmer 1983, 1 10—20). Hamilton 1992 shows that 
the evidence for ‘pollution’ at the Choes (as opposed to the Pithoigia and 
Chytroi) is weak. In Epicurus' case it is enough to note that on the Choes 
drinking by the entire community of the new wine in honour of Dionysus 
was combined with the usual measures for the avoidance of pollution. So 
also Theophrastus’ óe«cióatjov (16. 2) celebrates the Choes (according to 
one emendation: see Rusten 1993, 106), scrupulously avoiding any pollu- 
tion. The Choes were celebrated in private homes as well as at the temple of 
Dionysus év Aiuvaic, since all other temples were closed on this day. Thus 
another reason for Epicurus' interest in this festival can be seen from the fact 
that it was an important time for ceremonies of private cult that marked the 
initiation, especially of young people, into the family clan, the phratry (on 
this aspect see Burkert 1983, 221, who also notes: 'Sharing in the wine 
signified the first step toward sharing in the life of the society, in adult life"). 
Teachers customarily received presents on the day of the Choes: Eubulides 
fr. 1 (PCG v. 186); Athen. 10. 437D. 

808-10 +à] | puctypia rá[cri]lká: Epicurus! crovó with regard to 
AoyoÜOepareía and kowwvia in the Mysteries at Athens has already been 
mentioned above, 550-9. It is difficult to know for sure whether in the 
present passage he called them Arri] led (i.e. of Eleusis in Attica) or acr.]|«d 
(the latter could conceivably refer to the events of the City Dionysia; 
cf. 557-8 rov] A,, . . . | pucrnpiíwv where a similar ambiguity 
exists). But Epicurus' involvement in the mysteries is also mentioned below 
at 1397-8 in a reported criticism of his cultic activities, which, together 
with the present passage, makes it very likely that it is initiation in the 
mysteries that is meant, and that Epicurus himself had been initiated (per- 
haps more than once, as was common); attendance on the Dionysia alone 
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would scarcely have involved Epicurus in a potential contradiction with his 
theology. 

For dedications by later Epicureans at Eleusis see Raubitschek 1949 = 
1991, 337-44 (Phaedrus, in the context of theoria there and hence also very 
likely initiation). Theophrastus’ deccedaipwy (16. 11) similarly takes himself 
with his children and wife (or, in her place, the nurse) once a month to 
renew his initiation. But for the philosophical schools initiation in the 
mysteries took on added significance with a difference of emphasis. Lan- 
guage familiar from the mysteries, for example, was commonly adopted by 
the schools (including Epicurus’) as a way of describing philosophic en- 
lightenment by comparison with religious experience. The term 7éAeioc 
and its derivatives (standard designations for the religious initiate and the 
process of initiation) were invoked, for example, to describe the philosophi- 
cally indoctrinated: see H. Diels on Philod. De dis 1 col. 24,12-13 (p.93 and 
n. 1) :‘r€Aecoc ist der aus der Mysteriensprache entlehnte Kunstausdruck der 
Epikureer für den vollendeten Menschen im Gegensatz zu dem Pöbel. See 
also Epic. Ad Herod. 36 éne: kai tov rereAeciovpynuévov TovTo Kupiwrarov 
KTA.; 83 ocoe Ôe uù) TavreAwe abràv Tou droreAovuévov (amoTETEAELW- 
pévwv Diels) eich, & rovrov x7TÀ.; Philod. De dis 1 col. 14,8—9 (p. 24 Diels) 
Kal nv ó ye rA Oc (= copoc) àv|Üpwrroc, órav ét rovc Ócovc dye rig Auroc 
| ñ ScecAnupévwce, àóuaMmroc ¿m BéAlAer moÀÀax.[c]; col. 24,12-13 ovóe 
rov re Ac] réAeto[v oi e mlavrec apa | [GoB] ye [v]ouiZovrac; De 
morte 34,10; De libert. dic. fr. 46,7 (p. 22 Olivieri); col. 8a, 3 (p. 48 Olivieri); 
Plut. Non posse suav. 1102 B (Epic. fr. 30 Us.) 0vcia« xai reAeratc Gute: 
Dionysius Episc. ap. Eus. Praep. Ev. 14. 27. 8—9 (11. 336,15 Mras = Epic. fr. 364 
Us.) which parodies Epicurus' physical discoveries as a religious vision (see 
O. Regenbogen, Lukrez (Leipzig and Berlin, 1932), 42-3, who compares 
Parmenides, the Somnium Scipionis, and the Mithras liturgy in PGM IV (fr. 
10,13 ff. Dieterich-Weinreich?) in this respect); hence Lucr. 1. 62-78 (the 
moenia mundi), and 3. 17 totum video per inane geri res, apparet divum numen 
sedesque quietae. 

In Epicurean texts the use of this sort of language can be traced to the 
earliest generations of the school: see Metrodorus fr. 37 Kórte (= Epic. 
Gnom. Vat. 10, Clem Alex. Strom. 5. 138), and fr. 38 Korte (Plut. Adv. Col. 
II17B): uóvov ov karaOuvrec Taic ópouoraÜeíau Kat àraAAayévrec Ex TOU 
xapat Biov eic ra `Emucoúpou we àÀnBoxc 0cójavra 0pyia; cf. R. M. Jones, 
CPh 21 (1926), 113; on such images for arcana philosophiae, see Lobeck 1829, 
i. 123-6; for 0cóóavra of mystery spectacles and visions, ibid. i. 61; and for 
the expression $aívew ra iepd, cf. Lucr. 3. 14-17. So already in Plato the 
terms puncic, érómreia, ópyidlew are used to describe the coincidence 
of philosophical enlightenment and religious experience: E. des Places, 
Platon et la langue des mystères’, Études platoniciennes (198 1), 83-98 ; Burkert 
19854, 324 with n. 15; Chr. Riedweg, Mysterienterminologie bei Platon, Philon, 
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und Klemens von Alexandrien (Untersuchungen zur antiken Literatur und 
Geschichte, 26; Berlin and New York, 1987). On the topos in general, see G. 
Lejeune Dirichlet, De veterum macarismis (RGVV 14/4; Giessen, 1914),62—-3; 
Bignone 1936, i. 369; R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
(Leipzig, 1922), 133-4; K. Kerényi, ARW 28 (1930), 392-5; W. A. Heidel, 
Zeitschrift für Religionspsychologie, 3 (1910), 377 fl.; J. Kroll, Gott und Holle: Der 
Mythos vom Descensuskampfe (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, 20; Leipzig, 
1932), 506-11; on the merger of literary and cultural mysteries: Festugiére 
1968, 57-8 and n. 3; id., L'Idéal religieux des grecs et l'Évangile (Paris, 1932), 
116ff.; id.,'Hermetica', HThR 31 (1938), 1 ff. On the very different use of 
TéÀeuoc, reAer?j, and related terms by the Stoics, see Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 
10353 (SVF ii. 42); Et. Magnum s.v. reXern (SVF ii. 1008; cf. i. 538); Plut. 
Quaest. conviv. 718 D; De Iside 382 DE; Boyancé 1937, 42-3, 49 n. 2; Lobeck 
1929, 1. 123-5. In short, by such allusions the Stoics argued from their 
etymology of these terms that theology should come last (after physics, 
logic, and ethics) in philosophical inquiry —against the Epicureans, who, 
following their doctrine of rpoAnyic with regard to divine nature, placed it 
first. Here Epicurus speaks of the actual mysteries of cult and his own 
involvement in them, which gives a different but not inconsistent dimension 
to the use of Mysterienterminologie. 

810 xai ràc áA[Aac: Festugiére 1968, 75 n. 2, 88 n. 6 supplies || [reAerac 
puovpevoc here; but it seems far more natural simply to understand €oprac 
over again from 807 (cf. 795, 802) as the cognate accusative of cw]|eoprá- 
Lov. If this is correct, the column that follows may continue on without 
a break: éni rov re|OAuupeévor (sc. 8eirrvov) becomes the extension of the 
statement in indirect discourse, the verb of which is aye in 813. 


810-11 Order of Columns. Note the preserved stichometric points (787, 807) at an 
interval of exactly 20 lines. It is clear from the statement at 790—7 that this column 
cannot have preceded the list of philosophical reasons given by Epicurus for 
participation in cult (cols. 26—7). Taken together, the columns which fall next in the 
new reconstruction (alternating columns of 1077/1098 in descending order) pre- 
sent a documented list, in the catalogue style characteristic of the author in this 
work, of examples of acts of worship and related religious activities on Epicurus' 
part. The present col. 28 may continue directly with the following col. 29 without 
a break (see the commentary on 811-19 for reconstruction of the syntax). 


Col. 29 


Epicurean engagement in cult, continued. (à An invitation to dinner 
in celebration of the Twentieth; decoration of the house, with feasting 
open to all. (d) How the Epicureans used oaths; their writings filled 
with them; how Epicurus swore by Zeus himself, not substituting 
euphemisms, and advised his followers to do the same. 
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811-12 ¿mi róv re}OAtpevov (dec O Epicurus also used the word 
in connection with minimal parts: if they did not exist, ‘we should 
be compelled to squander things that exist by squeezing them into the 
non-existent’ (Ad Herod. 56 eic ro uù) Ov àvaykalopeÜa ra ovra 0MBov- 
rec xaravaAickew, cf. Ad Pyth. 99, 107, where @Atfic figures in cloud- 
formation). The sense required here is straitened', reduced', slender', mea- 
gre’: Theocr. 21. 18 of a close hut @AcBouéva xadvBa; cf. Matt. 7. 14 6d0c 
TeÜluuuévn; D.H. 8.73 Bioc rePAcupevoc, ‘a slender existence’; AP 7. 472. 5 
(Leonidas); cf. metaphorically at Philod. De lib. dicend. fr. 22a, 4 uno ric 
adofiac 0MBovra:. For the proverbially meagre repast of the Epicureans, see 
Philod. Epigr. 27 Sider (= AP 11. 44, 23 Gow-Page, 20 Gigante) with the 
comments of Sider ad loc., in Obbink 19954, 46—50, and see below on 812. 
The exiguousness of the Epicurean de was no doubt intended to 
contrast ironically with the care taken by Epicurus and his friends in their 
lavish preparations for cultic celebration (cf. 817-18 émAapmpu|[varvtrw]y), 
thus highlighting that they took cult seriously, not mockingly and insin- 
cerely or in the gluttonous pursuit of pleasure as their opponents charged. 
For this reason it became a kind of topos and inside joke in the school’s 
literature, as the epigram intimates, promising invaluable philosophical sim- 
plicities while looking forward to a more lavish celebration at the expense 
of the wealthy patron. Historically the ‘meager repast’ may reflect actual 
economic and social conditions, straitened circumstances faced by the 
school in its early years as by the rest of contemporary Athens (see below on 
929-32). 

Diels (followed by Philippson) wanted to emend N's ]€ to JH so as to 
read aA] nAcppeévor, i. e. having anointed himself’ (i.e. with oil during bath- 
ing in preparation for the dinner). But the disegnatore is not likely under any 
conditions to have mistaken the shape of € for an H. A further difficulty is 
that in the usage recognized by Philodemus, aAeíów means ‘prepare’, in- 
cite’, or ‘encourage’ (i.e. someone to do something): Rhet. i. 322, 17 émi rv 
| [m]oAcrucyv &[yo ]véíav | GAe«óóvrov éAXriói; ii. 59,17; reflexive in middle: 
Rhet. i. 18,19 mp]oc cvx[o]éav[vac à ]Aecd$opévov; it. 158,13. Diels and Phi- 
lippson understood 70v aA]nAtupeévov . . . abr to be Epicurus, and Vo- 
gliano even restored '"Emíxovp]ov in 812, but see below on 812 avróv. 

812 6eimv]ov: so Diels, thinking in particular of æae and evwyeiv in 
818-19. @e<eóŠor]ov could also be considered here, being slightly more suit- 
able for the space (Emixoup|ov Vogliano). Cf., however, Philod. Epigr. 27. 3 
Sider, the invitation poem to Piso (= AP 11. 44,23 Gow-Page, 20 Gigante) 
eixada Secrvilwy; Epic. ap. Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1089 C (fr. 436 Us.) moiac 
eixadac ẽdeimꝶmca moÀvreAécrara (discussed further below on 812 avróv); 
P Herc. 176 fr. $ col. 18,3-4 (p. 44 Vogliano, text of Angeli, CErc 18 (1988), 
40), from a letter from Idomeneus to Epicurus on the funeral of Apollo- 
dorus (quoted more fully below on 817-18): 7]à mepi zo ra]|pacxeunv 
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h etleulëézo | ént roic ryAukovro« yilvecha: óecrvo [v] ; Athen. 7. 298 p 
'Emuxoúupeutoc òè ric ei caòicric TOv cuvdectrvouvTwy DU éyxéAvoc rapare- 
Ücicnc A p ecru, €, ij rou Óeirvov ‘EAévn: éyo obv Hd pic €copat.” The 
évayicuara of the Epicurean cult of heroes were certainly eaten (see on 
843-4 rpa || rec, 880 0v ev). 

auTÓv: I take the antecedent of avróv in 811 to be the Colophonian 
Theodotus mentioned above at 800-1, the accusative subject in indirect 
discourse controlled by [ci in 802 (cf. 801 ypadwy, sc. 'Erixovpoc), on the 
hypothesis that this column joins directly with the preceding one. The 
sentence from Epicurus related at 797-810 must have gone on to say some- 
thing about Theodotus, for it seems otherwise pointless for Philodemus to 
have declared at 800-1 that in the passage cited Epicurus was writing to 
Phyrson about him. 

Diels (and Philippson) took his restoration aA] 7Acupeévor and avróv to be 
Epicurus (they read aA]yAuuuévov, avróv re. . . àyew). But the accusative as 
here ought to refer to someone other than the verb of speaking. Accusative 
subjects referring to the speaker are sometimes admissible if emphatic, but 
this does not help here. We should not expect avróv . . . àyew to have been 
introduced by Aéye: or Sc or any construction involving Epicurus speak- 
ing about himself. 

Philippson tried to overcome this difficulty by supposing that the sen- 
tence was introduced by $aciv ‘Emixoupov rapayivecBa| at the beginning 
of the column. But this is unsatisfactory because Philodemus in this treatise 
only uses this indefinite ģaciv to introduce testimony when he is reporting 
the criticism of his opponents (or of the equally misguided poets in the 
section on poetry and myth). daciv lacks the textual precision characteristic 
of the author when speaking of Epicurus and the kathegemones, while the 
degree of detail in this fragment presumes citation from a single named 
work. Furthermore, all the testimonies in this section derive from Epicurus’ 
own works; not even any of the kathegemones are cited to substantiate 
Epicurus' attitude and behaviour towards cult (either because their works 
contained no such defence, or because their evidence was regarded by the 
opponents as later or secondary and thus insufficient: cf. the letter from 
Neocles at 945-57 the exception that proves the rule). The accusative 
avrov could have been introduced by a construction like vroAauBavew dei 
or by voyucréo», etc., and could in this way introduced Epicurus in the 
accusative with infinitive; but 811-19 contains the sort of details regarding 
specific festival celebrations that could only have been presented as evidence 
in a reported account. So the conclusion is virtually inevitable that 811-19 
must be a reported account from a work of Epicurus, and that avróv refer to 
someone other than Epicurus. 

As a report by Epicurus himself the present passage 811-19 (possibly 797- 
819) nevertheless gives a good idea of the kind of thing that Epicurus said 
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that gave rise to characterizations like that by Carneades (ap. Plut. Contra 
Epic. beat. 1089 C, fr. 436 Us.) that Epicurus was in the habit of recording such 
activities in his writings as though in ‘official records’ (é$upepióec) under 
such headings as: “zrocaxic ‘“Hdeia kai Acovriw cuvnA8ov;” 7) “mot @dcuov 
tio; 7) “motac eixadac €deimvyca moÀvreAécrara;" ‘How often I got to- 
gether with Hedia or Leontion’, or Where I drank Thasian wine’, or At 
which of our school’s festival celebrations I had the most sumptuous dinner’ 
(on the passage see further Obbink 1989, 219; Einarson and De Lacy's 
emendation of eixadac to etxddoc, followed there, should not be main- 
tained). The present passage (797-819) reads very much like one of these 
descriptions, right down to the mention of specific festivals, other named 
Epicureans who shared in the festivities, and their celebration at known 
locations. The language and character of the present passage is very close to 
De Epic. P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1, quoted below on 818-19 (everyone, for 
example, is invited to the feast, from both within and outside the school, cf. 
819), although there it is apparently Epicurus who does the inviting person- 
ally (as was presumed in the present passage under Diels’s reconstruction). 
Compare, however, Philodemus' invitation poem to Piso, Epigr. 27 Sider 
(2 AP 11. 44, 22 K., 23 Gow-Page, 20 Gigante), which clearly asks (ll. 7-8) 
for an invitation in return. 

813-14 love (sc. €oprnv) Gye | [rhv raic] eixá(c)i: for ayew used 
of the school’s private festival celebrations, especially those honouring the 
memory of the dead kathegemones, see P Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 27,14-17 (= 
Polyaen. fr. 12 Tepedino) on the cult of the dead Polyaenus xa: | GAAovc Oe 
more dia 7 1]vac | $xAocódovc al[c]yoAiac é[mé]|mrAn[£]ev éa[v] vo xai reA[e- 
Leah àyew av[T7]» érex[a Al aler (*: émrex[é]A[ev|ce Voghano); D.L. 10. 18 
(testamentum Epicuri) cvvreAeirocav. 

In Diels's supplement ecxaá(c) in 814 the lapsed sigma does not seem to 
me to be an implausible omission (if we assume it was already in the original 
papyrus). et xac does not seem syntactically likely here under any recon- 
struction. For some equally egregious omissions in this papyrus see e.g. 263 
à$0a(p)cia[c; 729 d1a‘yeAwvrac. The scribe often corrects such omissions in 
a minute supralinear hand (see e.g. 813), and we can rarely be sure in cases 
like the present one that the correction has not been overlooked by the 
disegnatore or otherwise obliterated. The plural is usual in such expressions: 
Theophr. Char. 16. 10 raic rerpaci, on the fourth of every month’. 

The eixaóec were celebrations held by the Epicureans on the twentieth of 
each month on the model of Athenian ancestral and private cult, first in 
honour of Metrodorus, and after Epicurus’ death, in his honour. (dye is 
standard terminology, but cf. Philod. Epigr. 27. 8 Sider à£opev . . . etxada 
Tuorépmv.) They included a cultic dinner, libations of wine, symposiastic 
activities, and other elements of private, ancestral, and hero cult. See D.L. 
10. 18; Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1097 E (Epic. fr. 190 Us.); Angeli-Colaizzo 93 
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n. 301; Festugiére 1968, 30-5, esp. 31 n. 2; Clay 1986, 11-28; id. 1983, 255-79 
esp. 272 ff.; Sider on Philod. Epigr. 27 in Obbink 19954, 46-50. 

814-15 &dól[pow «X ]amva[c]raic: for the punctuation after elo, 
mıva[c]raic see Festugière 1968, 90 n. 2, taking ó.ado|[po,c €i ]amwa[c]7atc 
with aye: as a dative of accompaniment or interest (‘to celebrate this feast 
for’ or offer a festal banquet to’). For etAamwacryc see Athen. 174 A (cult title 
of Zeus on Cyprus, overseeing rights of guests and hosts); Il. 17. 577 ‘guest’, 
‘boon companion’ (Das Homerische Wort hat sich vielleicht im Kult erhal- 
ten’: so Diels 1916a, 894 (= 296)). Compare eiAamivn, a lavish feast or 
banquet: Il. 18. 491 yapoe T’ €cav eiAarrivas re; Od. 1. 226 etAarivn né yauoc 
(both contrasted with épavoc, a more modest holiday banquet, ‘picnic’). 

816-18 It would be possible to restore: o[t| |... -c]av éemuÀaurpú|[vecña ]«, 
i.e. ‘who (e.g. wished) to decorate his house’. 

816 t@v xarà] rg oixíav: cf. P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1,7-8 (quoted below 
on 818-19) rovc re | [x]ata zg otx[tav] dmavrac. It is not known exactly 
where the eixadec were celebrated: according to Sider on Philod. Epigr. 27, 
they were held'presumably at some suitable outdoors site'. There is certainly 
no evidence that they were celebrated in the Kepos. D. Clay (1986, 22, 26) 
notes that Heliodorus, Aethiopica I. 16. $ preserves evidence for a monument 
(uyijuq) of the Epicureans outside Athens, which Clay identifies as the ‘place 
of the Epicurean cults'. This may have been so for the later period since 
Aelian (fr. 39, Epic. fr. 436 Us.) seems to have known marble 'serving-tables' 
(rod re ai), such as were only used in cult (see below on 843-4), erected at 
Epicurus' tomb. Whereas the evidence for the early period of the school 
(816 xara] rn oixiav, P Herc. fr. 8 col. 1,7—8 xara zm ol iav, Philod. Epigr. 
27. 1 Sider eic Azäu ce x<aÀ,dóo) all attest to the eixddec being celebrated in 
private homes (presumably of Epicureans). If the reading of the present 
passage advanced above is correct, they were not always celebrated at Epi- 
curus' own home, even during his lifetime. Philod. Epigr. 27 Sider seems to 
envisage (with how much seriousness is not clear) the etxadec being cel- 
ebrated at the home of Piso (whose status as an Epicurean is questionable at 
best). 

817-18 émAaympul[vávro]v: the aorist apparently attested at P Herc. 
176 fr. $ col. 18, 3-4 (p. 44 Vogliano, text of Angeli, CErc 18 (1988), 40), from 
a letter from Idomeneus to Epicurus on the funeral of Apollodorus: ro[«o] ú- 
rov xai || e[r]à£apev a[£]c]oc, IHv8ox[Ae]|ovc rov apic[rov] xai ra nepli] 
| lol éx$opa[v par’ émiAa]ump[v]|v]a[v] roc xat [r]a mepi zo π %] 
cceuijv TOV et[o ]ÜóT«v | éni roic ryAukovrow yilvechai óeimrvo [v], we made 
the appropriate arrangements, with worthy Pythocles attending with much 
splendour to the funeral ceremonies and to the preparations for such ban- 
quets as it is customary to hold for persons of his age’. Strabo 16. 20 (quoted 
more fully below on 818-19) rac évrav@a (sc. at Ephesus) evwytac Aap- 
zpvvóp.evoi. So also Theophrastus’ 8e«cióatuov (16. 10) on the fourth and 
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seventh (so Pasquali and Rusten 1993, 108:'twenty-fourth' Immisch, supply- 
ing ($Oivovroc)) of the month gives himself a holiday, has warm wine 
prepared, and spends his time garlanding the statues in his house. For the 
(relatively rare) €m:Aapmpuvw (the compound omitted by LSJ in oversight, 
but see LS? s.v.) see Plut. Lysand. 30 rov otkov; D.H. 6. 41 yévoc ri aic. 

818-19 kaAécavl[ra mávrjac cbuoxijñcati: Kaew and zapaxaAéc are 
standard terms for 'invite' in the formal sense; it is used of Epicurus' invita- 
tion of persons both inside and outside the school to celebrate the etxadec 
in P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1 (for the text see Clay 1986, 13, cf. Tepedino 1988) 
roijc une | 9[.]à rapayouc u[ox]0ovc« rac elt Tov apicrwy Kat 
puakapic[ro|rá] rov ducew[v] évv[ocac. Acyei Ze | xa]Aetv evox[ecc]8a« aù- 
rovc Te | <a[0]coc xai r[ovc] aAAovc, rovc re | [x]ara rv otx[iav] amavrac 
kat | [r] eov e€wler [undev]a rapaAedmrovrac, oco: r[a]c [ev] votac [xat | rac] 
éav[1]o?» [xa]: ra[c +] wv éav|(]o? $iÀwv €xyovcw. [old yap 9n|naycyxcew 
rov [17]o mparrov|rac zm Kevnv xai á$vcioAó|] yn 7]ov Snpay[wy]iav, arr’ év 
| roic rc ce [c ot] celoic évep|yovvrac u[v]n[c0]9)cec0ac mávrov | rov rac 
evv[otac] gou éxóv|rov, 6mwe cv[y«a0]ayiLwcw ra | ém zg éavr[ov ua]- 
kapia . . . [xa lj covra, as concerns those who do not experience turmoil 
and difficulty in their conceptions of natures that are best and most blessed. 
And he (sc. Epicurus) says that he invites them to join in a feast, just as he 
invites others — all those in the house and who leave out none (masc.) of 
those outside, as many as are well disposed both to him and to his friends. In 
doing this (he says) they will not be engaged in gathering the masses, 
something which is a form of meaningless “demagogy” and unworthy of the 
natural philosopher; rather, in practising what is congenial to their nature, 
they will remember all those who are well disposed to us so that on their 
blessed day they can join in making the sacrificial offerings that are fitting 
to... In the present passage eUwx7jca: is similarly transitive: he invited and 
feasted them all'. 

For other examples of evwyéw, edwyxia in the context of private or 
ancestral cult, see the five separate calendrical rites stipulated by Epicurus in 
his will (D.L. ro. 18), which provide for the continuing funeral cult (ra 
évayicuaTa, on which see esp. Festugiére 1968, 31 n. 2, 34 n. 3) of his parents 
and brothers (see below, 1475-6), the celebration of his own birthday on 10 
Gamelion (together with similar rites for his brothers and for Polyaenus), 
and most importantly, the gatherings on the twentieth of each month (raic 
€ixact) to commemorate himself and his favourite pupil Metrodorus. For 
the traditionally religious character of these rites of private cult, see esp. 
below, 1419-25: wera rac | kaAAcepycerc Kat || rac crou[datac xev] dovovc 
A[trac avat]|podpev Tra rapa]uv8iav [Tov ee laten ` above, 768-70 da ro 
| roUvopa Távra | ava crop’ dire P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1 in Clay 1986, 13; 
Festugiére 1968, 30-5; Clay 1986, 11-28; id. 198 3a, esp. 272-4. On evoxíai 
as ritual feasts, both of funeral banquets and feasts in the colleges (thiasoi), or 
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in the mysteries see Plat. Leg. 2. 666 B rerrapaxovra d érifBaivovra érow, ev 
Toic g᷑uccirioic e0oynÜévra, ce rouc re aAAouvc Ücovc kat by Kat Aiovucov 
rapaxaAeiv etc THY TOv TpecBurov TEAETHY dpa Kat TaLdtav; LSAM 53,15- 
17 émureÀety Tac evwxiac rov | re kócuov kat TOv poATwY xarà rà 
n(a]|rpia €8n; ibid. 35; LSAM 78 B,20; Ditt. Syll.? 783 (¢.27 BC) l. 43 rouc 
pev Beouc €Üprjckevcev evceBwc, rovc 5’ avOpwrouc evwynce navðýuwc; 
OGI 168 (115 BC) l. 11 evwynBeic éni roo 'Hpaiov (of funeral banquets), cf. 
Ditt. Syll.? 1232 (AD 58-9) l. ro were rac] yevncop[evac aei] é adric 
mpocodouc eic re aval[cKeun|y ro? u [vmuetou Kat] eùwxiav elvai; [Eph 3216 = 
R. Meriç et al., Die Inschriften von Ephesus, vii/1 (Inschriften griechischer 
Städte von Kleinasien, 17/1; Bonn, 1981), 159 rovrou xndovrat ot év Ec 
€pyara: TporrvAecrac mpoc tw Iloceióow . . . movjcovcw Ae rij» evwxiav 
un(voc) IToc(esdewvoc) g am(óvroc); of the feasts of the colleges, thiasoi, and 
eranoi: OGI 737 (2nd c. Bc) ll. 18-19 éri 9€ xai émi rov Tov roAurevuaroc 
Eevwyiwy crepavovcBar (an order made by Idumaean mercenaries stationed 
at Memphis); or of feasts in the mysteries: Strabo 16.20 mavýyvpic 5” év- 
raũba (sc. at Ephesus) cuvreAcirat vor €roc, ée Óé Tivi ot veor dtAoKadovce 
ud cr mepi rac évtavda evwyiac Aampuvopevos. tore 96 kai TOv Koupy- 
Twv dpxetov cuvayet cupTrocia Kai Twac uctiKac Buciac ëmureÀec; Brit. Mus. 
Inscr. 483. 9 (under Commodus, 180-92) uù) éAarrov avaAickew eic THY 
evwytav; l. 15 émi raic Opotatc Eevwyiaic; l. Io avádàwpa ToU óe(mvou (cf. I. 2 
of the mysteries: dura nepi T€ pucrnpiwv Kat Buciwy) ; see also the inscrip- 
tion of Antiochus I of Commagene, Inscr. gr. lat. Syrie 1.91 = Norden 1958, 
i. 143 sect. 12. For eùġpocúvy in an almost identical sense see the example in 
Panamara in Caria, BCH 51 (1927), 73 xaAo mpoc róv 0cóv vac kai mapa- 
K«aÀ« kai roUc €v TH TOÀ THC rap aùr peTéyiv euópocúvmc (= an invitation 
to the table of the god), mávrac avOpwrrouc ó 0eoc éni Ni écríacw kaAet xai 
KouvTv kai icóruiov Tapéyx. rpámeLav r oro evo ddikvovuévo; Mark 
the Deacon, Vit. Porph. 92 érrotncev eoódpocúuvmv, and cf. of the Epicureans: 
Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1097 E (Epic. fr. 190 Us.) ro 0€ ër mepirrov Trpoc 
evrraÜeí(ac enaipechai vautwy dixny Adpodicia ayóvrwv kat uéya hpoveiv, 
ort (Metrod. fr. 46 Korte) "vocov vócov ackitny rwe éctiacetc piÀwv cvvizye 
«ai oùk €pOdver THC Tpocaywyric ToU wypo Tw Vdpwm Kal TOV écyáTov 
NeokÀéovc Adywv ueuvguévoc érzkero TH uera Saxpuwy (Ovorpómo Gëokg "` 
TaÚT oUÓeic àv VyLaivwy e9opocovac aÀn0eíc ñ yapac óvonaceiev, But for 
a man to go out of his way to work up an excitement about small com- 
forts, like sailors celebrating a feast of Aphrodite, and to be proud because 
(Metrod. fr. 46 Körte) when suffering from the dropsy he invited friends to 
a number of common meals and in spite of the disease did not refuse to take 
liquid, and was softened, recalling Neocles' last words, by the curious pleas- 
ure that is mingled with tears" —no one would call this the "mental joy" 
or "delight" of men in their sound mind’ (text and translation Einarson and 
De Lacy 1967). 
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821-2 proc kai | deb ènippijceciv: on oaths in general, see especially 
Hirzel, Der Eid (Leipzig, 1902); Burkert 198 5a, 250—4; on Epicureans: Hirzel 
(op. cit.) 102 with n. 3, 207 n. 1. Epicurean use of oaths is criticized by 
Dionysius Episc. ap. Euseb. Praep. ev. 14. 27,10, p. 783 B (Epic. fr. 389, quoted 
below on 825-8), quoting specific instances of ua Aia, v») día, and poc rov 
Geo (so his testimony is very likely to be independent of Cicero and the 
rhetorical tradition). Cf. Cicero to the Epicurean Trebatius (Ad fam. 7. 12. 2) 
quomodo autem tibi placebit lovem Lapidem iurare, cum scias Iovem iratum esse 
nemini posse? Hirzel, comparing v) rov 'HpaxAéa in Diog. Oen. fr. 138 Smith 
col. 1,2 argues (op.cit.) 102 n. 3 that for the Epicureans the use of oaths is not 
likely to have had much more religious significance than mehercle und hercle 
to the Romans, a claim that is challenged at least by Philodemus' testimony 
in the present passage. 

In answer to Cicero's question (‘what can it possibly mean for an Epi- 
curean to swear by the gods?’), it may be said that for an Epicurean the 
swearing of an oath exhibits or even creates a disposition, ö id ecic, in one's 
soul to fulfil it—a disposition which according to Epicurean theology is 
closely connected, if not coextensive, with the gods by which one swears. 
Epicurus fr. 388 Us. (quoted above on 737-8) calls for a scrupulous and 
careful use of oaths and imprecations. The Epicurean position on oaths 
will have been not unlike that of the early Stoa, e.g. Cleanthes, according 
to which the appropriateness (or validity) of an oath depends upon the 
sincerity of the swearer's intention to fulfil it (SVF i. 58 1). Later Stoics, in 
particular Chrysippus, modified this position, emphasizing the logical and 
epistemological difficulties connected with oaths, curses, prayers, and the 
like (especially with regard to propositions about future time): see SVF ii. 
197, and J. D. G. Evans, "The Old Stoa on the Truth-Value of Oaths’, Proc. 
of the Cambr. Philol. Soc.? 20 (1974), 44-7. But for Epicurus, whose rejec- 
tion of uavrucr) was necessitated in part by his denial of bivalence in future 
contingency, an oath (or command or prayer) has a special status in so far 
as it deals with future time (a precursor of Austin's theory of illocutionary 
acts). In order to avoid universal necessitation in unbroken chains of physi- 
cal and logical causation, according to Epicurus, certain future-tense lo- 
cutions are exempt from the principle of bivalence (according to which 
every proposition must be true or false): otherwise “it will be necessary for 
Hermarchus to be alive tomorrow, or for him not to be alive. But there is 
no such necessity in the nature of things' (Cic. Acad. 2. 97 = Epic. fr. 376 
Us., HPh 20 I). For Epicurus an oath e.g. in the form ‘may the gods be (for 
some future period) propitious' may, depending on the disposition of the 
swearer, ‘be felicitous’ regardless of its literal fulfilment and without its 
contrary necessarily being a false statement (a view which in some respects 
anticipates modern theories of the pragmatics of speech). Already 
Hermarchus (ap. Procl. Comment. in Plat. Tim. 66 DE Diehl = fr. 37 Krohn, 
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48 Longo) intimates difficulties, if such statements are to be held to nor- 
mal canons of logic. There Hermarchus is supposed to have said: if we 
have need of a prayer, we shall have need of another prayer to ensure the 
fulfilment of the first prayer, and so on. Similarly Hermarchus (Phi- 
lod. Rhet. 2 pp. 135-45 Longo, especially col. 47,173 = Hermarchus fr. 36 
Longo) denies the validity of oaths in courtroom rhetoric. For they do not 
in fact provide a guarantee, micr«c of their fulfilment. The oath exhibits an 
(undetermined, non-necessary) volitional state in the process (“downward 
causation') of becoming a determining physical reality. On the problem 
see the relevant texts at HPh 1.20 E 1, H-I for Epicurus (with pp. 111-12: 


'Epicurus . . . saw physical and logical determinism as two aspects of 
a single thesis’); ibid. 38E (with p. 23) on Stoics, where the example is 
prophecy. 


823 é6oxipabov: according to Diels 19164, 894 (= 296) man erwartet 
éóokipalev . But Philodemus has generalized the point to include the later 
Epicureans as well, possibly in the light of his own practice in this respect, 
and apologizes (824-5 yeÀotov únopi|uvýcrKew) for belaboring the point. In 
deference to Diels, however, it is true that he seems to have adduced exam- 
ples of oaths and imprecations from Epicurus alone. 

825-8 avapéclrou thc wpaypareilac tev rovoórov | oócnc: this claim 
can be objectively verified from the ancient testimony and surviving frag- 
ments: in Epicurus’ works see e.g. the oath vn rovc Beouvc at De nat. lib. inc. 
fr. 37.5, 2 Arr. ?; fr. 196 Us. (cf. Plut. Non posse suav. 1101 A, fr. 120 Us., 46 
Arr.?). Epicurus otherwise swears only by Zeus (see below, 834-7, 895), 
though cf. Diog. Oen. fr. 138 Smith col. 1,2 v) 70v 'HpaxAéa. Such invoca- 
tions were especially frequent in his work (Dionysius Episc. ap. Eus. Praep. ev. 
14. 27,10 = Epic. fr. 389 Us. kar’ éketvov ræv pndev mpoc muc [sc. 0ecov] 
ópkouc T€ kai OpkucpoUc pupiouc Toic éavroU gi RAD, éyypaóec Gute Te 
cuveywe pa Aia kai vn dia, é£opkov T€ ToUc évrvyyávovrac kai Tpoc oUc 
d:adéyouro mpoc twv Üeov xTÀ.). M. Capasso and T. Dorandi, CEN 9 (1979), 
40-1 analyse Epicurus' oaths in their rhetorical and argumentative contexts 
and conclude that such exclamations are indicative of extreme agitation in 
argument, usually occasioned by polemic against adversaries (De nat. 14 fr. 
29. 18,13 Arr; De nat. 28 fr. 31. 11,5 aÀÀ[a] pà Aia zou perv . . . ovk àv 
dycat|ulev; fr. 120,20 Us. = 46,5 Arr.), or by the importance of the argu- 
ment being treated (De nat. lib. inc. fr. 37.5,2; fr. 114,25 Arr?), or by 
a particular emotion which is supposed to provide proof (fr. 72,12 Arr.?, 
196,3 Us. = 81,5-6 Arr.”), or by the fact that Epicurus is speaking directly of 
himself (fr. 60,5 Arr.?). On the variation in tone and function see further 
Arr.” pp. 680-1; MGrHerc 201; Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.vv. Zevc, ud, vn; Diels 
1916 , 893 (= 295) with nn. 3-4; Festugiére 1968, 91 n. 6. In the writings of 
the kathegemones and Epicurean works other than those which remained at 
Herculaneum, the occurrence of oaths is harder to trace, since most have 
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perished. See, however, P Oxy. II 215 (by an Epicurean author) col. 1,5, 33: 
v?) dia. For Philodemus see MGrHerc 220-1 and Capasso—Dorandi 1979, 41, 
who suggest that in Philodemus the expression mpóc Ben: is always indica- 
tive of particular tension in polemic against adversaries (Rhet. i. 107,5; ii. 
86, 20); exceptions may be made for instances like the present one in which 
Philodemus is quoting Epicurus himself: e.g. Philod. Pragm. 26,5 Spina (CErc 
7 (1977), 60 = Epic. fr. 60 Arr.?); ibid. col. 32,5—6 (p. 63 Spina = Epic. fr. 196 
Us., 81 Arr.?); see also Crónert, Hermes, 38 (1903), 368 = 1975, 166 n. 20. 
A related linguistic phenomenon is the strange acclamation in Epicurus' 
letter to his girlfriend Leontion (fr. 143 Us.) Haid àva£, diAov /Aeovrápiov, 
otov KporobopuBou uc ce, ace àvayvóvrac cov ro émucróÀtov, which lan 
Rutherford informs me is unparalleled, apart from the identical one from 
him addressed to the Syrian Mithres, fr. 148 Us. (both at D.L. 10. f from 
the opening of the letters, as though the invocation of a hymn invoking 
Apollo?). 

831-2 me[ic]l rec $uAárTew: see on 478 and cf. 770-1. 

836-7 où ypádov | “vai dal OLwf{t}” xai “rti yap;”: apposite is the 
comment of Festugiére 1968,92 n. 1: Comme les langues modernes le nom 
de Dieu (Parbleu, morbleu, Great Scott !), le grec évitait le nom de Zeus dans les 
jurons: d'oü le pa rou xvva socratique (Burnet ad Plat. Apol. 22 A 1). Epicure 
blame ici cette retenue (ov ypáóov), mais exige qu'on prenne avec sérieux 
l'appel au témoignage de la divinité’ Cf. also Plat. Gorg. 489E 2 ud rov 
Zijbor, ‘a playful distortion of pa rov Z jaa (Dodds ad loc.); ibid. 481 B $ ua 
TOv Kúva Tov Aiyumriwv de, with Dodds's note ad loc.; in general contra: 
S. Pulleyn, CQ? 44 (1994), 17-25. One explanation of this phenomenon is 
that the nomina of divinities are sacra, and to speak them even in an oath is to 
profane them. Hence the tendency in most languages to distort them eu- 
phemistically, as was evident not only in Socrates’ speech but in popular 
speech in general. Allegedly related is the explanation is that the common 
name of the divinity is avoided out of fear of danger from contact with the 
divinity, as a potential source of miasma, or because it is believed that certain 
divinities respond only when invoked with a special or secret name, known 
only to a select few, and of which such expressions as ud TOv xvva are 
probably perversions or parodies or believed to be such (compare Socrates' 
association of ua rov xvva with Egyptian esoterica at Plat. Gorg. 48 1 B F). 

At Aves 521 Aristophanes offers a different motive (or rationalization) for 
the avoidance (I owe the reference to Dr Holford-Strevens): Adurwy & 
Ovuc’ ër Kat vuv. TOV Vë, orav é£arará vi (instead of ua tov Zrjva). 
'Lampon' avoids punishment from the gods for forswearing his oath when 
he cheats you by substituting mapa v pocóoxtiav for the god's name the name 
of an animal (according to the scholia, an animal used in pavreia).The line 
pokes fun not only at 'Lampon' (who appears in conjunction with Diopei- 
thes at 998), and the ypycpoAdyoc later in the play (cf. Hierocles in Pax), but 
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also at Socrates (who swore pa rov xvva: Plat. Phaed. 98 E; Charm. 172 E; cf. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 83). 

So also ua rv apvydadAnv (Eupol. fr. 79 K.—A.), wa rac x dH HAC (Eupol. 
fr. 84 K.-A.; Teleclid. 27 Kock), and even pa rov (Ran. 1374) or just vý 
without the name of a god (Gomme and Sandbach on Dysk. 510) in 
aposiopesis to add to the ludicrousness. Contemporary fashion and fastidi- 
ousness in asseveration are mocked in the plot of Craunus' Cheirones: there 
was an ancient time when the ‘greatest oath among men’ was to swear'by the 
dog'. But later men abandoned this practice, introducing first oaths by the 
goose, then by gods (Cratinus fr. 249 K.-A. ofc Hv uéy«croc ópxoc / fdnavri 
Aoywt xDwv, éneira xv: Qeouc 8  éccyov). In the play, Rhadamanthus sets 
things straight. (As Leeuwen notes on Aristoph. Av. 521 :‘Lampo vero homo 
divinus in antiquo more permansisse dicitur—ut iocandi materies inde 
possit duci.) 

To this the Epicureans stridently object, not because they want the person 
who forswears an oath to be punished by the gods he swears by, but because 
it conflicts with their theory of natural origin of language, and implies 
a belief in gods who in any case could in fact swayed or manipulated by 
humans (see e.g. above, 740-3, 756-8). At the same time they did not 
condemn oaths in general, viewing them instead as natural linguistic acts 
with a sound psychological basis and hence on their theory with some 
connection with the divine (for the significance of oaths sworn by Epicure- 
ans, see above on 821-2). 

While the general sense and import of Philodemus' point here is clear, 
attempts to discern the exact form of the euphemistic oath that Epicurus 
did not swear (836 ov ypadwy) preserved in this line have met with less than 
complete success. All previous supplements have been based solely on HV? 
II’s reading NAIT[ J]O=Q)I. They include vac 7[zv A]o€a{c} (spatio longius, 
apart from being obscure to any of Epicurus’ readers); vat r[o $]o£o() 
(Gomperz 1866, 104: by the two smashed pots’ adding: kann die burleske, 
nach der Analogie von vat rw ciw gebildete, Schwurformel eine Gegners 
gewesen sein’); va = A]é£o(«) Diels 1916a, 894 (= 296), adding: Man 
könnte in Erinnerung an Epicharmus vai ua rav xpayBav (fr. 25 K[aibel]), 
an Zenons x«dzapw (Athen. IX 370c), an den Eid des Rhadamanthys bei 
der Platane (£ Plat. Bekk. 331) versuchen va: r[ov] i£ov', and correctly 
noting: 'aber es handelt sich hier nicht um den Ersatz, sondern um das 
Verschweigen des Zeusnamens'. 

One of the Neapolitan apographs (N?, elsewhere mostly a copy of Ni), 
however, preserves here a different reading from N', HV? II, namely: 
NAIT[...,|OZOI, apparently a correction of Nie reading NAIT[. IOO; 
on De" o BEEN in the apographs, see Introd. $ 2(h). On this basis of 
NAIT[...) 0200, the reading of N? (not previously known), A. Henrichs 
suggests to me vai t[w{e}] ofw{c}, i. e. vg ro OCw, by the twin shoots’. Cf. 
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Eurip. Hec. 123-5 tw Onceida 8’, / obo Abnvarv, duccwv pvOwv / pyropec 
#cav, where the ‘twin scions' are not the Dioscuri but Theseus’ sons Acamas 
and Demophon, who also led the Athenians at Iliu persis, EGF F4 = PEG 6, 
thus giving the impression of a specifically Athenian allusion (cf. C. Collard, 
Euripides, Hecuba (Warminster, 1991), 137: on the Brygos-painter's cup Lou- 
vre G.152 they are shown leading Polyxena away to sacrifice: Beazley ARV? 
369. 1), whereas the Tyndarid Dioscuri were Laconian. But by a similar 
motif the Dioscuri also frequently appear in epiphany, especially on the 
battlefield, in response to appeals for divine aid (see T. Lorenz, 'Die Epi- 
phanie der Dioskuren', in Kotinos: Festschrift für Erika Simon, ed. H. Froning 
et al. (Mainz am Rhein, 1992), 1 14-22). In fact the oath vg tw eo is similarly 
ambiguous. When a Spartan swears vai rw cto, the reference is to the 
Dioscuri; when a Boeotian swears vei rw d as at Aristoph. Ach. 405, it is to 
Amphion and Zethus; but Attic vn rw Geo is a woman's oath (Men. Epitr. 
$43, Georg. 24) referring to Demeter and Persephone (i.e. Peppégarra): see 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1396; cf. Eccl. 155-9, where the point is that a woman 
pretending to be a man ought not to have sworn v») zo de. Hence Philo- 
demus' contention here is that an oath sworn by the ‘twin shoots’ is ambigu- 
ous, a circumlocution to avoid naming any specific divinity. This form of 
oath was accordingly avoided by Epicurus, in favour of the straightforward 
vy Mia by Zeus’ (I am grateful to Dr Holford-Strevens for numerous clarifi- 
cations). 

oCoc in this sense is already Homeric (Il. 2. 540; for the metaphor: Od. 14. 
175 Tov éne: De,, beoi pve (cov). With vai rw Ge here may be compared 
Achilles’ famous oath at Il. 1.235 vat uà 7600€ ckymrpov, Tó u€v ovrore óúÀÀa 
«ai oLovc ducer, where part of the oath is sworn by (i.e. on) of Go, (The 
Attic ephebes similarly swore their oath by the shoots of the olive, also called 
to witness by Demeter at Hymn. Cer. 23.) The Iliadic heroes commonly 
swear by this ckmrpov (7. 412, 10. 328, cf. 9. $68, 10. 461), the origin of 
which Achilles invokes in his oath at 1. 235. Implicit in the present passage 
could be an Epicurean criticism of the practice of euphemism, as 
a distortion of natural linguistic usage, or, in this case, of Euripides or the 
Homeric poet (he should have made Achilles swear his oath by an acknow- 
ledged god; cf. Rhet. Gr. iii. 3 15, 2; vii. 883,8 Walz), rather than an attack upon 
a philosophic predecessor (like Socrates) as commentators have assumed (so 
Gomperz 1866, 104 quoted above; Diels 19162, 894 (= 296): Welchen 
vorsichtigen Philosophen Epikur hier tadelt, ist unbekannt). 

837 xai “rti yap;": similarly in affirmation, of course’, no doubt’, it 
must be so’: LSJ s.v. yap 1.4; cf. Lat. quid enim? 

838-40 KN | [rávro]v ze ópkxov xai | [rácnc] Sef[vfjoAoyiac: 
the mechanics of the correction are discussed above, Introd. $ 2(h). Cf. 
0coAoyíac in this sense below, 968. For 0eoAoyía as ‘speaking about the gods 
in the form of hieroi logoi and myths, rather than the later sense of systematic 
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theology see W. Burkert, Ancient Mystery Cults (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), 
70 with n. 17, 78, 87-8, citing V. Goldschmidt, ‘Theologia’, REG 63 (1950), 
20-42; Jaeger 1947; also A. J. Festugiére, Etudes de religion grecque et hellénis- 
tique (Paris, 1972), 13—63, esp. 28-30. The word Îeoàoyia itself first occurs 
in Plato, Republic 379 A. According to Chrysippus SVF ii. 42 (p. 17) the 
essence of reAeraí was the transmission of a logos about the gods’, that is 
‘theologia’. 

840-1 Order of Columns. This is an unusual instance of a column in one of the two 
main sequences (here from 1077) following directly on from the preceding column 
in that sequence (rather than alternating with a column from the other sequence). 
This is easily explained on the assumption that the disegnatore faced a layer of 
papyrus which contained the right-hand side of one column followed by the left- 
hand side of the following column on the same surface of papyrus. These two 
columns he copied successively as separate fragments and assigned separate (ascend- 
ing) fragment numbers to each, as was the rule throughout the 1077//1098 
sequences: cf. col. 46, the fragmentary column on the left of the Oxonian disegno 
that was not reproduced by the disegnatore of N, though both columns appear on the 
same apograph in O. So also col. 57 was not reproduced by the disegnatore of N 
when he copied the preceding col. $6, though both columns appeared on the same 
papyrus layer, as can be seen from the extant scorza. For another example of this 
phenomenon see the link between cols. 38 and 39. The apographs of O 1077 frr. 
1—3 are not the only ones on which two successive columns in De pietate appear on 
the same disegno: see e.g. 242 (below, cols. 69—70, 73—4) N! 1077 frr. 4-5, 67, 10711; 
for those of 433, 1088, and 1428 see vol. u. 


Col. 30 


Epicurean engagement in cult (d), continued: oaths. Citation of two 
letters of Epicurus: one enjoining to his followers observance of 
sacred institutions, especially oaths and agreements in connection with 
communal dining in the Epicurean community. Second: citation of 
Epicurus' letter To Polyaenus, with injunctions to observe the An- 
thesteria and honour its gods. 


840-1 ¿mi ll Bé Xapi[vou: the letter written érè Xapívov is also men- 
tioned at Philod. De div. col. 34-5, pp. 66-7 Tepedino (Dorandi 1990b, T 13- 
14) and De Epic. P Herc. 1232 fr. 5,1-2 p. 65 Vogliano —a passage in which 
d poòõ cia are mentioned (see the reconstruction by Tepedino, CEN 8 
(1978), 80-1). It emerges from the texts in Tepedino, op. cit. 80-1 (see also 
the list of all Epicurean documents dated by Athenian archons compiled by 
Clay 1982, 25—6) that in all these passages it is Polyaenus who is addressed; 
this confirms the testimony of Seneca, who tells us that the famous letter 
was addressed to Polyaenus (Ep. 18. 9 = Epic. fr. 158 Us. hoc certe in iis 
(Reynolds following Rossbach, his MSS) epistulis ait, quas scripsit Charino 
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magistratu ad Polyaenum, so also Theon, Progymn. 169 (ii. 71,15 Spengel) = 
Epic. fr. 105 Us., 17 Arr.?, which addresses Polyaenus but does not mention 
the archon-year; cf. below, 865-6, 932 with 938-9), and that it concerned 
expenditure on various aspects of life. According to Seneca, Epicurus in it 
told Polyaenus that less than an obol a day was necessary to live, though 
Metrodorus, who had not progressed so far in philosophy, might require a 
whole obol. The letter is also cited below, 937-45. Citations of letters To 
Polyaenus also occur above, 578 and below at 865-70, possibly the same as the 
letter written ént Xapívov, since no other identifiably different letter To 
Polyaenus is known (though see on 837-9). For the alternative forms of the 
title see below on 938-9. For the archon-year (291/0) see Dorandi 19906, T 
15; cf. Clay 1982, 20, 25. For the dating of Epicurus' letters by Athenian 
archons see above on 797-9 and below on 938-9. 

Usener 1887, 132-4 and A. Momigliano, ‘Nuovi testi storici', RivFC? 13 
(1935), 302-16 at 303 identified this Charinus as the earlier Athenian archon 
Kairimos of 308/7, thus placing this letter before Epicurus’ move to Athens 
in 306. But another archon of this name appeared in an inscription from the 
Athenian Agora (I 6703) that Meritt dates to 291/0:see'Greek Inscriptions’, 
Hesperia, 26 (1957), 53-4 no. 10; see also A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte des Oster- 
reichischen Archäologischen Instituts, $ (1902), 136 n. 7; A. C. Johnson, CPh 9 
(1914), 256. We otherwise have no dated letters from Epicurus before 292/ 
1 (Dorandi 1990b, T 10-12; cf. his T 8-9, from 296/5 and 294/3 but too 
fragmentary to be certain they refer to letters by Epicurus); cf. the similarly 
dated subscriptiones at the conclusions of Epic. De nat. books 15 and 28. The 
archon-dates were almost certainly not original with the letters or the books 
of De nat. themselves—a phenomenon that would be unparalleled (see 
below) — but rather reconstructed by a later second-century Bc scholar in 
compiling a syntaxis documenting the history of the school. Who exactly 
was responsible for the dates is unknown. But of such activity we have 
remains on papyri from Herculaneum, namely the work of one Philonides 
(see Introd. $ 2(h)), a second-century Bc Epicurean philosopher resident at 
the Seleucid court at Antioch, who is known to have edited and produced 
epitomes of the letters of Epicurus and the kathegemones for circulation there 
among the ‘idle youth’. 

Judged from the extant private letters from antiquity, especially the exten- 
sive personal correspondence preserved on papyri from Egypt, it is 
extremely rare for private, personal letters to bear dates of any kind, and 
when they do it is only day and month. As a result, it is virtually impossible 
for us to date them precisely, except from internal and palaeographical 
indications, in contrast to official or registered private documents which 
regularly bear dates by consular formulae, regnal years, imperial titulature, 
and the like. (In Cicero's correspondence notice in the body or close of the 
letter of the day and month when it was despatched is frequent enough, 
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though for some one has to infer the date from the letter's content, as Cicero 
says he did for the letter of Atticus' to which he responds in Ad Att. 3. 23(1), 
noting that for Atticus the omission of the date was contra consuetudinem, 
which implies at least that it might not be a universal practice. See further 
Paolo Cugusi, Evoluzione e forme dell’epistolografia latina (Rome, 1983), 57 and 
n. 64, a reference I owe to Dr Holford-Strevens.) Clay 1982 argues that 
Epicurus' writings were assigned Athenian archon-dates when they were, as 
he argues, deposited in the Metroon at Athens along with Epicurus' will 
(D.L. 10. 16 avayeypappévny, which as he points out (p. 23), is also used in 
the description of Epicurus’ earlier writings as €xacra Tow nepi $vcewc 
avayeypappevwy "v at Ad Herod. 35. 1-2 and of the book Tepi aud ifoAac 
at De nat. 28 fr. 31. 14,27 Arr.2; see ibid. n. 27 for more on the terminology 
for official registration and recording of documents). 

841-2 xai éri] | Avorip[ou: for the archon-date (284/5) see Dorandi 
19906 on T 22-3; cf. Usener, RhM2 34 (1879), 414-15; G. E Unger, Philologus, 
38 (1895), 446—7; Clay 1982, 20, 26 (where the present text should be added 
to the entry for Diotimos). The letter written émi Aiorinov is also cited at 
Philod. Pragm. col. 24, 3-6 Spina (Epic. fr. 168 Us.) ro IIpóc rove acx[óAo]uc 
abort xai uvopovev[e] xara. Ad[ó]ruo[v] ‘Emixoupoc apx[olvra roù 
iA [cov] Qvpcovi sol ër) ypadwy his work To Those who are Occupied and 
in the archonship of Diotimus Epicurus makes mention of the book (i.e. the 
one entitled To Those who are Occupied), writing to Phyrson . ... (For the 
dating formula in card + acc., instead of émi + gen., see Dorandi 1980, 172 
n. 62; 19914, 241) This valuable testimony thus establishes that the present 
letter, written in 285/4, was addressed to Phyrson, and was thus a different, 
later letter to him from Epicurus than the one cited above, 797, written in 
289/8. 

Philodemus introduces the two letters together: first the letter written in 
Charinus' archonship (= To Polyaenus), then notes that the same subject was 
discussed in the letter written in Diotimus' archonship (= Jo Phyrson 2). In 
the lines that follow, Philodemus probably treats the two in chiastic order: 
thus 843-65 probably derive from the letter written ri oripov (= To 
Phyrson 2); then at 865—70 Philodemus turns back to the material addressed 
to Polyaenus (865 adda vol mpòc IIo]|Avawov = the letter written éri 
Xapivov). Presumably he introduces them together rather than separately for 
purposes of variation or, more likely, because they dealt with similar subject 
matter. 

843-4 THY xa[0' iepac rpalluehnc [cuvOnenv: for the rpamela iepd, 
a table dedicated to the gods at feasts, on which meats and offerings were set 
out see IG P 255.6; LSCG 1 A,19-23, II A,4, etc.; LSAM 36,26—7 (Priene, 
ii BC) maparie]|pévwy kai rpaTel wv Twy kocuovpévwv; 1933,2; Dinarch. 3. 
2; P Cair. Zen. 4. 59707,15-16 xaÜapov éni tpamelay roc KeAKAnpevoic eic 
rà BaciA eta; ibid. 4. 59708,2 (Zenon Papyri, ed. C. C. Edgar, iii BC) en rpame- 
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Cav tepa[v; ibid. 4. $9569,24 émi rz» Tpamrelav Toi Atockópov; I Cor. 10:21 
rod re d Kupiov, rde d daipoviwy; S. Dow and D. H. Hill, The Greek 
Cult Table’, AJA 69 (1965), 103-14 with illustrations. Normally xara + 
genitive yields ‘against’. Because oaths derived originally from imprecations 
‘against’ offending individuals or divinities, xara with the genitive com- 
monly denotes the object by which the pledge is sworn: see Smyth § 1690c 
citing Thuc. 5. 47 òuvúvrwv TOv 0pkov Kata iepwr reAeccv, and cf. Kühner- 
Blass 1. 476; Mayser 11/2. 930, cf. 255. 45. (It remains possible, of course, to 
restore e.g. an adjective in 843 with Tepedino: 75v xa[@apac rpal|relnc.) 

Plut. De lat. vivendo 1129 A attests that the Epicureans were known for the 
use of rode ai and associated them with their sacred celebrations in hon- 
our of dead members of the school, especially Epicurus’ family: rí yap at 
Kowai rde, ri Ô ai TOv emitndeiwy Kat Kadwy cvvoda; Ti ò ai 
uvpidòec crix ént Mynrpodwpov, éni ApicroBovdov, éri Xatpédypov ypa- 
Popevac Kat cuvrarropevat didotrovwe iva unde ádmoÜavóvrec Àd0cocuv; In the 
light of Plutarch’s reference to kowai tpdmelar, we might restore xafra 
Kownc Tpal|rélyc here at 843-4. Aelian (fr. 39 = Epic. fr. 436 Us.) also 
mentions ‘serving tables’ (rod e gui of marble erected at Epicurus’ tomb (on 
which see Clay 1986, 22, 26). 

Such rpazreCat were important accessories of the cults of heroes in Greece: 
see W. S. Ferguson, The Attic Orgeones’, HThR 37 (1944), 80-1 with n. 27; 
Clay 1986, 26-7. They were especially associated with the consumed inner 
parts of animal sacrifices (€vayicuara) and with communal dining. Thus it 
can be established that the Epicureans had no aversion to animal sacrifice and 
consumption of the sacrificial victim (cf. che Peripatetic Theophrastus on 
this point, for which see F 584A at Porph. De abst. 2. 1-34; Bernays 1866; 
Obbink 19886), a fact which is at least consistent with the documented 
portrayal of stereotyped Epicureans as payerpot, ‘cooks’, ‘sacrificers’ in Attic 
comedy (for which see below on 1530-2). For the Epicureans the image will 
have had social significance as well.For the common meals defined their civic 
status as a philosophical thiasos. Cf. Isnardi 1974, 138 n. 5:'La "sacra mensa" 
ë la scuola filosofica intesa come tiaso filosofico-religioso. 

ſcvv iich] is of course only a guess here. Such covenants or agreements 
are said to figure in the commemoration of the social compact that creates 
justice in the civilized community: see KD 32 cvvO5kac moeicOat rac v rep 
ToU un BAárrew dM um9óé BÀ)dm+rec0aáÁ ibid. 33 ovK Yw te Kad’ éavro 
Sixacocuvyn, GAA’ êv Taic per’ GAAnAwY cucrpodaic . . . cuvOnnn ric uͤnèep rob 
pn BAd rei ij Ad rech. Alternatively we could restore here zm xa[0" 
tepac tpa||rélnc [koiwwwviav um] | rapafpail vew; for Epicurean kowwvia see 
557 with commentary. Both cuv8nxn and cowwvia (along with rod, 
oaths, contracts, and libations) recur in the list of practices and institutions 
that arose with the introduction of justice in cultural history, as related 
below, 1936-41, cf. 2273-86. 
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845 rapaBat[vew: cf. above, 726-9 0ewpiav w[c] | [7a] 9«aóe8[o]péva | 
led rapaBaivov|[7ac with the parallels listed in the commentary ad loc. 
For its use of the transgression of oaths see e.g. Aristoph. Av. 331, 332, cf. 
Thuc. 1.78, Lys. 9. 15, Demosth. 17. 12; cf. Aristoph. Av. 461, Thuc. 1. 123 rac 
cmovóac rapafaivew. 

845—64 The remains are too exiguous to allow reconstruction with any- 
thing like certainty. Philippson's reconstruction of this column (1921, 372), 
uncharacteristically close to the apograph and the required line-lengths, may 
be examined in full for comparison: 


30 de Xapi[vov xat ént 1077 11 
Awrip[ov rapawet 
iy ka|’ ¿epac rpa- 
séi nc [covOnnny u 
845 rapafai|vew: xat (5) 
uk ri [9ce« Beate 
rod [ó codec evo- 
xijcei 0€ [xadwy ot- 
vov vol Gäert 
850 dc [we cvvfi- (10) 
crac; aA[Aa pny rg WTAOAN[ N 
ue ya oc xat 
gtAoco[giat rovrorc 
ravTOv [àv evdpai- 
855 voy zl egcot Kat (15) 
Ta BéAleu: Tv 0ecv 
popedn[v CyAovv zou HPOH[ N 
T’ é€cecOal[e av r7 
T? xar[aAj£ec rov 
860 heb én[cOupnryc Tov- (20) 
Twv Kai [ta Tov en- 
veya. T[ovro«c Kat 
card rp [ómouc elvai 
vat chr pooc· 
865 d Md xafi poc Io- (25) 
ÀAvauwov [cvveoprac- 
rea xàv[Oecrijpi- 
a: xat yap ro[v hleð 
émuwncré|ov we al- K€[ N 
87o riv TroÀÀovy [aya0ov] || Go) +TONTIOAAQ)N[ N 


Note, however, that the restorations at the beginnings of ll. 857 and 870 are 
impossible. 

852 peyadod[p: cf. below, 1288—90: (rò Bečov) ueyaAó|$pova xai peya- 
Aó|jvxov, with commentary there. 

865—6 poc l'lo]lAóawov: for the letter to Polyaenus, written èn Xapi- 
vov, see above on 840-1, also cited below, 937-45 where see commentary. 
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866-8 [cuveoprac]lréa xáv[8ecrrpi]la: cf. 807 Xowy éoprzv [cvv]|eop- 
taCwy (sc. Epicurus), where Epicurus attests his own celebration of the 
Choes, the second day of the Anthesteria (12 Anthesterion). For the An- 
thesteria in Hellenisüc Athens see M. P. Nilsson, 'Die Anthesterien und 
die Aiora’, Eranos, 15 (1915), 181-200; Burkert 1983,237-42, 282; Hamilton 
1992. 


870-1 Order of Columns. We should expect a column from the 1098 sequence to 
come next, since cols. 28 and 29 both come from 1077. Col. 31 may follow col. 30 
directly, continuing the citation from Epic. Ad Polyaenum. But there is too little 
preserved at the bottom of 30 and the top of 31 to be certain about the link. 


Col. 31 


Epicurean participation in cult, continued. Citation of a work by 
Epicurus regarding formation of the idea of divine nature; (e) exhor- 
tations from the same work of Epicurus regarding sacrifice; mainte- 
nance of all religious customs in keeping with an accurate conception 
of the divine. (f) Approximation of one's lifestyle to that of Zeus. 
(g) Epicurus’ On Lifecourses is cited concerning ritual obeisance (poc- 
cbvncic). 


878 ékreivo: Philodemus employs this same idiom parenthetically be- 
low at 1280-1 (where see commentary) iva uù cuxggéulluloza mapariBeic 
él[k]reivw, apparently for foreshortening the argument, or proceeding di- 
rectly to the point. For the sentence-initial iva pý clause in an apology for 
digression see Plat. Gorg. 465 B 6 iva oóv pù) parpoàoy®. Here it moves the 
exposition on Epicurus' participation in cult from indirect to direct quota- 
tion of Epicurus’ own words. For its use with Aóyoc (= discussion) see 
Philod. Rhet. i. 273,7 aAAa rò p[a|xpo]v Aóyov; id. liber inc. P Herc. 1015 fr. 
11, 45 (new reading of E Longo Auricchio, privatim) aAAa moA[v | o]v 
Aóyov ékretva|vra. 

879 naiv: the adverb d alone is commonly employed by Philode- 
mus as a transitional formula in the catalogue style of the mpaypare(a:. 
Sometimes followed by dé, it marks the end of one citation and the begin- 
ning of a new one, without introducing a new main verb or grammatical 
construction, especially in strings of direct quotations from the writings of 
the early school backing up the same point: see e.g. Pragm. col. 32,5 = Epic. 
fr. 102 Us.; Gomperz, Hermes, 5 (1871), 395. 

880 @úopev: for Epicureans and sacrifice see above on 794-6, where 
sacrifice as an approved ritual measure is directly connected with festivals 
and feasting, in both public and private cult. Sacrifice by Epicureans is also 
grouped with oaths and prayer for critical mention by Plutarch, because he 
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considered them incompatible with atomism and an inanimate cosmos, or 
a divinity incapable of being placated (Adv. Col. 1112c, not in Us., Arr.?, 
quoted above on 737-8), but acknowledging that the Epicureans did in fact 
employ them, according to Plutarch speciously and in name only, since he 
thought they conflicted with the Epicureans' own tenets. Similarly at Contra 
Epic. beat. 1102 B (Epic. fr. 30 Us.) Plutarch reflects and mocks the Epicureans’ 
own claims to have engaged in ‘all forms of worship’, sacrifice included, as 
though 'putting on a show out of fear of public opinion' at a major festival 
(the passage is worth quoting in full): 


Uroxpiverat yàp eUxàc kai MpocKuvycetc oUOev óeduevoc dia $oflov rov ToAAWY Kat 
$0éyyera, Pwvac évavriac olc $iAocodet: kai Bot pev we payelpw mrapécrnke roo 
iepei cbárrovri, ÜUcac òè aneici A€ywv ro Mevavópeiov " €Üvov ov rpocéyovciw ovdév 
pot eo (fr. 750 Körte): ovrw yap 'Erixovpoc oe ai Ae cynuarilecBar xai ug 
$0oveiv nd’ d edc] roic moAAoic, ofc xaipovcw €repo, mpárrovrec, avrovc 
Óvcyepatvovrac. . . . D kai rovc Õeiciðaipovac ov yatpovrac dd $oBovpévovc 
oiovras Üvcíaw xai reAeraic ͤ o leu, get éxeivov avroi Siad€povrec, et ye dra 
GBO ra avrà Spwew, ovd’ €Amidoc xpncrjc ocov éxeivos ueraAayydvovrec, d 
povov dediorec xai Taparropevot py óavepoi yevwvrat roic Moc rapaAoyilópe- 
vo. kai devaxilovrec: ¿$ oUc xai rà nepi Beo kai 0cióT Toc avroic BiAia cvvréra.- 
«ra. “EATA xai ovdev vytec adda mày mépi£" (Eurip. Andr. 448, suggesting 
a Spartan skutale) é€apreyopeévoarc xai amoxpuntropévac dia O ac €yovci dd Fac. 
For out of fear of public opinion he (sc. the Epicurean) goes through a mummery 
of prayers and obeisances that he has no use for and pronounces words that run 
counter to his philosophy; when he sacrifices the priest at his side who immolates 
the victim is to him a butcher; and when it is over he goes away with Menander's 
words on his lips: I sacrificed to gods who heed me not (fr. 750 Körte). For this is 
the comedy that Epicurus thinks we should play, and not spoil the pleasure of the 
multitude or make ourselves unpopular with them by showing dislike ourselves for 
what others delight in doing... This is indeed why they imagine that the 
superstitious attend sacrifices and initiations, not because they like to but because 
they are afraid, here the Epicureans are themselves no better than they, since they do 
the same from fear and do not even get the measure of happy anticipation (i.c. of 
recompense from the gods) that the others have, but are merely scared and worried 
that this deception and fooling the public might be found out, with an eye to whom 
their books on the gods and on piety have been composed ‘in twisted spirals, slanted 
and askew’ (Eurip. Andr. 448), as in fear they cover up and conceal their real beliefs. 
(Text and translation Einarson and De Lacy 1967.) 


The éAric ypycry forgone, according to Plutarch, by the Epicureans is 
verbally echoed in Philodemus' defence below, 2343-7 jc ayabyc | rotvun 
€Amtd[oc] | rovc edceBeic (rob ro) rov | rpómov à mocrepov|uev; Do we in this 
way deprive the pious of their fine hope?’, which answers 1413-18 xaAac 
eAmidac (cf. 988-9 rov aya|[0«v rac] €Amidac). On the Epicureans’ émiAnyuc 
(more than kissing) see below on 897-8. It may be noted in this connection 
that Epicureans occasionally appear satirized in Hellenistic comedy as 
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‘cooks’ or'sacrificers' (udyetpor), usually as pandering to the delicacies of the 
palate, sometimes in parody of philophical terms or concepts as well: for 
example in Damoxenus’ Cóvrpodo: ap. Athen. 3. 101 F-103 B = fr. 2 K.-A. the 
cook uses the word xa@nyica, i.e. of sacrifice in private and family cult of the 
dead (as pointed out by Clay 1986, 18-19); cf. Athenion’s Can opc ap. 
Athen. 14. 659 E-661 D = fr. 1 K.-A.; Menander fr. 750 Körte. The name of 
Epicurus appears in fr. 2 of Damoxenus' Cuvrpoda, fr. 3 K.-A. of his 
Avdpodovoc, fr. s K.-A. of the Cuve£araro of Bato, and in fr. 2 K.-A. of the 
QAéraipoi of Hegesippus;see below on 1528-31, with Acosta-Angeli 1988, 
375-6. It is unclear whether the Epicurean uayetpos are being satirized for 
their attitude towards sacrifice and religious feasting or towards pleasure in 
general (the two are not mutually exclusive). Pythagoreans are similarly 
singled out for sport in comedy, which as W. Burkert, Lore and Science in 
Ancient Pythagoreanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), 198-201 notes, focuses 
both on their habits in dress, eating, etc., as well as on their views on the 
afterlife. But whereas Pythagoreans are portrayed in comedy in comedy as 
starvelings and beggars, the Epicureans appear as gluttons and gastronomical 
specialists. 

881 xai may mark the abridgement here of the text of Epicurus’ letter. 
The similarity of the two exhortations in the subjunctive, combined with 
the repetition of xaAwc, and the fact that o) cab virtually = xarà rovc 
vdH, suggests that Philodemus may be omitting something (perhaps not 
much) before a restatement of the same point later in the letter. 

oŭ [xa0]lj«e«: Castner 1982, 53 translates:'where it is customary’, but the 
reference to time, marking the observance of important religious holidays or 
the calendrical celebrations of secular groups (as the Epicureans observed 
the eixáóec and the birthdays of Epicurus and Metrodorus), rather than 
place (e.g. Epidaurus, Eleusis), seems more appropriate. xa0]|9«e« also refers 
to ethical appropriateness (cf. cab ij cor) especially to what is otxeiov to an 
individual. See De Epic. E Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1, 21 in Clay 1986, 14 
«a£» |xovra; P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,274 órav cairo rc óúcecoc, we 
Ayo, [oc]ketov. 

884-9 u[n]l&«[v] aic 56£a« a[ó]lroóc . . . &rapárrovre[c: ‘in no 
way whatever disturbing ourselves with our views'. Cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 78 
(quoted more fully below on 885-6) rapayov um0év. In the present passage 
unde (in place of obe probably carries over the idea of prohibition, as 
though originally un 9arapárroev (cf. 880 Oúwpev, 883 mparrwper); 
un(ĝév) here could also have conditional or contingent force: Let us sacri- 
fice and do all things according to the laws, as long as we in no way whatever 
disturb ourselves with our views’ about the gods. raic óó£a«c must be 
either an instrumental or locative dative, controlling év roic mepi rov in 
886. In the usage of this author óó£a, does not necessarily denote false 
beliefs (i.e. does not = xevai dd€at, as it sometimes does), for we have 
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already been told at 758—61 that every wise man has do€a: about the divine 
and ‘believes that its nature is great and august’, which implies that such 
óta can also be true. 

885-6 a[b]lrouc: the reflexive pronoun, here = nic avrouc, so rightly 
Usener, followed by Diels, Festugiére 1968, 89 (‘sans nous laisser aucune- 
ment troubler’), Castner 1982, 53. The demonstrative pronoun a[v]|rouc (sc. 
Ócovc?) is printed by Bücheler, Gomperz, Philippson, and Clay 1986, 15 
(Arr.?'s avrouc is a misprint for avrouc, as the translation ‘turbarci’ shows). If 
they were right, the logical antecedent of a[v]| rovc would have to be either 
(1) the gods themselves (879 [0€oic], i.e. by holding faulty views of the gods, 
by believing that they will be annoyed if we do not worship, we should make 
the gods ‘disturbed’ in our conceptions of them), or (2) the laws (884 rovc 
vópovc; cf. P Oxy. II 215 col. 2, 7-8). But either of these i< less satisfactory as 
an object for óuaraparrovrec than ‘ourselves’ (we might have expected the 
middle here, but see De nat. 34 fr. 34.30,21-2 Arr? cuveywe àv éavróv 
| raparrovra), since d:atapatrw implies the notion of fear and expectation 
of harm, such as are experienced by persons, whether from mental anxiety 
or from the gods (for Epicurus the two amount to the same thing). 'Not 
disturbing the gods’ (reading a[v] |rovc) or ‘laws’ might echo the language of 
traditional piety for the uninitiated, but it would make Epicurus say pre- 
cisely what Philodemus does not want him to say: namely, ‘not professing 
opinions that would get us in trouble with the gods' (who for Epicurus 
cannot be disturbed), or *with the law' (which would seem not to need 
saying). Cf. Philod. De Epic. P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1,2-5 = col. 28 Tepedino 
(text modified from Clay 1986, 14; cf. Tepedino 1988, 226—7; 1994, 27) roi]c 
pn[ Berl | 9[«]a rapayouc u[ox]0ovc« rac zleller rcv apicrwy xai paxapt- 
c[ro|ra]rwv $vceo[v] évy[oiac, as concerns those who do not experience 
difficulty over their conceptions of natures that are best and most blessed’, 
where by implication turmoils are experienced by persons who labour 
under false ideas about the gods, while the gods themselves remain all along 
undisturbed. This is certainly the force of Epic. Ad Herod. 78 dM amAwec un 
elvai ev apOaprw Kai paxapia duce: rv Oui kpicw DrroBaAMóvrov 7) Tápayov 
um0év. Similarly the conclusion of Epic. Ad Menoec. (135): raûra où Kat Ta 
TOUTOLC cuyyerij eéra TpOc ceavróv Tuépac Kal vukTOc Tpóc (Tre) TOv 
Ô OLOV ceauTw Kat oUOémore OVO’ Urap our” óvap QuarapaxO)cn, Chceic ĝe 
we Üeóc év àvÜpomroiwc. oUO€v yap €owe Üvnro) Cww Cav avOpwmoc év abava- 
roic ayadoic (‘Practice these things [viz. Epicurus’ ethical teachings] and all 
that goes with them day and night in relation to yourself and with someone 
like yourself, and you will never be disturbed in waking or dreaming, but live 
like a god among men. For in no way like a mortal animal is a human who 
lives among immortal goods"). Here too the emphasis is on avoiding being 
disturbed ourselves through our views. Cf. Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 10925 
(Epic. fr. 384 Us.) rò u) $oBeicÜat Beat adda maúcachaı rapatropépouc, the 
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aim of their theology is 'to have no fear of god, but instead to be rid of our 
anxieties’. Cf. below, 1315-16 ouëc cw|[Tap]aTTew. 

886-8 év roic mepi | àv ápicrov x[ai] | ceyvorárov: a very similar 
description of the gods at De Epic. P Herc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1, 3-5 rac m[e]lpi zou 
apicrwy Kat yakapic[vo|ra]vwov óóceco[v] évv[oíac, on which see Clay 1986, 
esp. 15-16. Cf. also above, 743—7 xara | Tv érivoiav rov | [orepB]aAAovcov 
| [óvva ue xai crrov|[9a:07 az H ,. In the present passage (év) occ must 
be a generic neuter, dependent on 885 raic 8ó£aiwc: ‘(by our beliefs) in 
matters concerning the most excellent and august of beings’, cf. Festugiére 
1968, 89 ‘dans nos jugements sur les étres les meilleurs et les plus augustes’. 

888—9 dial rap rrovre [c: a term traceable to Epicurus himself: in Epi- 
curus the compound only here and Ad Menoec. 135 d:tarapaxOycy (with 
other affinities to this passage: see below on 892-6). Cf. below, 1315-16 7?1àc 
cuv|[7rap]áTew.-Philodemus otherwise uses only the simple form, rapárro: 
De morte col. 22,5; Rhet. i. 3 52, 8; 266, 35; 268, 12. So also Epicurus in the book 
on psychology, De nat. 34 fr. 34.30,21-2 Arr? cuveywe àv éavróv | rapár- 
rovra (if someone became forgetful in his acts of his belief in volition ‘he 
would be continually disturbing himself”); fr. 38. 3,3—4 amo 1h ᷓ % rwac we 
[B]AaBn|copévo[uc] o rapaxOncoper[oluc e[ip]y|rac; Porph. Ad Marc. 29. 32. 
21 (Epic. fr. 207 Us., 126 Arr.) xpeiccov Šé cou Üappeiv éni cruBadoc karaxei- 
pévw j TapárrecÜa. ypuchy €xovr. A Kai ToÀureÀ7 rpámelav. Note at 
line end the haplography of epsilon (subsequently corrected supra lineam) 
because its shape was nearly identical with the preceding sigma; cf. on 729. 
(Usener conjectured that the scribe had corrected an original óiamparTov- 
TECTL tO -TTOVTECETL, i.e. Ouumpárrovrec ër, The apograph represents the 
suprascript epsilon too far to the left for this, i.e. directly after the tau, but 
perhaps it should not be pressed for accuracy in such a context.) 

890-1 Sic 0úo]luev: another exhortation to sacrifice (cf. 880), as 
justified here by the condition stated in 884-9. Usener's supplement clue. 
is too short, produces hiatus (not necessarily objectionable in Epicurus), and 
would mean “let us be entitled' (to sacrifice, presumably). Other possibilities 
here include: &i xaioſ i Cw] er ‘let us live righteously’, and d:xaiofu $a] |uév 
"we say that it is characteristic of a righteous person' (i.e. to sacrifice, do all 
things according to the laws, etc., but without disturbing oneself with one's 
ideas of the gods). The introduction of the notion of righteousness (Oixauov 
in its earlier sense, rather than ‘justice’ with its later, legal implications) is 
probably connected with the fact that in the philosophical tradition piety is 
often defined as a species of ‘righteousness’, òixatocù i: Plat. Euthyph. 12E 
(cf. Prot. 331); Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 116. Piety as justice towards the gods 
became the standard Stoic definition: Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9.124 (Zeno); 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. 15. 125. 5; 7. 12. 80. 17; Stob. Ecl. 2. 68. 8 Wachsmuth 
(SVF in. 660). In the Stoic camp on this point may also be placed [Plat.] Def. 
412E (cf. 415 A). See also Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 115, 116 and on Verg. 
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Aen. 4. 393 (pius); M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, i (Göttingen, 1948), 126; ii. 72. But 
it also appears in the definition given at Arist. VV 1250°22. For the Epicu- 
rean definition see below, 1130-55; further: Schofield 1983; Obbink 1984 
and 1992a. 

891-2 à ñc &e[yov 5ó]l£nc: Diels takes this as a self-citanon by 
Epicurus of something he said earlier in the letter here being quoted; see his 
impressive list of examples of such self-citation in Epicurus: 1916, 898 (= 
300). But it would be odd for Philodemus to carry over the reference in 
quotation into his own text where it refers to nothing; it could have been 
easily omitted. I should prefer to take the imperfect éAe[yov as referring to an 
event in the past of which Epicurus was reminding the addressee of the 
letter, i.e. as part of the narrative, just as he reminded Colotes and Neocles in 
letters of their acts of obeisance, describing the events in the imperfect (see 
Plut. Adu Col. 1117B = Epic. fr. 141 Us.,65 Arr.?; Contra Epic. beat. 1 100C = 
Epic. fr. 178 Us. and below on 897-8); Epic. De nat. 28 was similarly narrated 
as the recollection of a conversation between Epicurus and his pupils: see 
Sedley 1984. 

Furthermore, óc]|£mc in 891-2 is too long for the available space, in 
a column where the scribe seems to have strictly observed the right margin: 
the apograph allows three letters after eAe[. I should thus prefer to read ad’ 
jc €Ae[yov €]|£yc ‘on which (view, understanding óó£mc over from 885 raic 
ddfaic) I was saying next’, i.e. in the conversation narrated by Epicurus in 
the letter, as conjectured above. 

€]l£9« was restored already by Bücheler, who actually articulated and 
restored the text as follows: mepi] | pev $c €Ae[yev (sc. Epicurus, taking the 
remark to be an aside by Philodemus) €]|£7c, 1.e. as a reference to another 
book by Epicurus, the TIep; aéónc (D.L. 10. 28; cf. above, 549 50). This 
sounds like an attractive approach. But a new sentence must begin in 896 
with «dv, and uér solitarium, though a recognized idiom, seems difficult 
following so closely upon 890 ôé. It is difficult to see how in this case pé 
could emphasize zept adc, or what antithetical clause might be supplied in 
thought. Also against Bücheler's epi] | uev apc giele (sc. Epicurus) is the 
imperfect tense here: Philodemus regularly uses the present when telling us 
what Epicurus said (see on 527). 

894 dpoiw{c zen Adi: it was a conceit of traditional wisdom that the sage 
might rival even Zeus in happiness. This was probably the conclusion of the 
letter: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 135 (quoted in full on 885—6), a passage which 
curiously parallels the present one: in both instances the reader is exhorted 
to ethical strategies and theological views that will ensure he is not disturbed 
because of his beliefs, which is further said to result in a state of happiness 
equal to that of a god. See also Gnom. Vat. 33 and the passages collected as 
Epic. fr. 602 Us. For the comparison to Zeus: Aelian. VH 4.13 ro Ait vmep 
evdaipoviac dvaywvilecBar; Cic. De fin. 2. 88 nihilo beatior Iuppiter quam 
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Epicurus; Sen. Ep. 25. 4 ipso Iove de felicitate contendat; Clem. Alex. Strom. 2. 21 
«àv Aut rarpꝭ udxechai, repeated by Theodoret. Curat. Graec. aff. 11. 16 who 
adds: u) yap 67 Tıc uóvov tôn T0 Trap’ avro) kwpwõoúuevov ovoua, Tov Aa 
Aéyw: TOv yap 07) rcv oAwy de ovrw voov éketvoc r1» BAacdnpiav éróÀum- 
cev. All these passages, however, also include, along with the expectation that 
the Epicurean may rival Zeus in happiness, the claim that he will do so 
without lavish material goods or the hope of them (e.g. with only bread and 
water, etc.) or under adverse physical conditions (in prison, shipwreck, 
under torture, etc.). In the light of this, and the close parallel with Epic. Ad 
Menoec. 135 (quoted above) ovtw yap [ëv ]|Šéyera, must be taken to refer in 
the first instance to the stipulation at 884-9 that one should not disturb 
oneself in one's beliefs: i.e. it is possible for the Epicurean to rival Zeus in 
happiness, because he will not be disturbed in his beliefs, even when sacri- 
ficing. Thus there is no special claim that sacrifice in itself lends any requisite 
material or hedonistic good to happiness, apart from a proper occasion for 
considering the nature of the gods: a good meal. 

895-6 óc ꝙaillverai: for the qualification, minimizing the claim that the 
Epicurean will actually live like Zeus (or indicating its figurative, metaphori- 
cal sense), see above, 755—7 otovet | [ro] xab’ gvetouior | [Umrep]éyov (sc. 70 
Üetov) ‘excelling in leadership, as it were’; P Oxy. II 215 col. 2, 1213 & mpoc 
Adc, Tò ën Ae|yópevov as they say’, which begs pardon for the traditional 
form of the oath. 

896-7 «àv [roic Ne]lpi Biwv: for this work and its contents see above on 
738-9, where I think it is also cited. Since in all extant citations of this work, 
it 1s cited either by specific book-number or in the plural form év roic (sc. 
BBA, mepi Biwy, we should probably restore the latter here. («av [To 
aellei fits the space on the apograph slightly better, but it is difficult to be 
certain of where the line ended within a letter or two, especially in the final 
lines of the column.) Bücheler, followed by Usener, corrected to «av [rei 
IIe]pi Biwv Sev[répax (sc. BeBAiw), where the apograph reads A€T[ (sc. 
EY. But with the unusual postposition of the book-number, a continu- 
ation in the form devu[répwe wept} | mpockvv[ceoc ypa||$wv would produce 
a line too long for the available space in 897. 

897-8 n[epi rfc] | mpockuvý[cewc: on mpockóvgcic (the custom of 
kneeling, prostration, or osculation before statues of the gods or as marks of 
honour to important humans) see Kindstrand on Bion F25; H. Bolkestein 
1929, 21-4 on Theophr. Char. 16. 5, where the superstitious man is found éri 
yóvaTa Te€cov Kat npockuvýcac (with Kindstrand op. cit. for further exam- 
ples); G. Geraci, ‘Ricerche sul mpockúvņnua’ , Aegyptus, $1 (1971), 3-211. The 
nature of Epicurean interest in the practice is illustrated at Plut. Adv. Col. 
1112 c (not in Us., Arr, quoted above on 737-8) we mpockvvgcw; Contra 
Epic. beat. 1102 B (fr. 30 Us.) trroxpiverat yap €vxàc Kal mpocxurncec. Also 
apposite here is the anecdote told of how once when Epicurus was speaking 
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about nature ( cio o/o c) Colotes, one of his oldest and dearest disci- 
ples, suddenly fell at his knees. In a letter Epicurus reminded him of the 
incident: 'In your reverence for what | was saying at the time you were 
seized by a desire, not at all in keeping with our philosophy of nature 
(d cio e), to embrace me and clasp my knees, and to give me all that 
kissing which certain people use in their devotions and prayers (7ácyc zg 
etBicpevnc émAmpewc yivecÜa. kara ceBacecc Twov [coni. Hirzel, r(aécov 
Post, zue MSS] xat Arc). So I was compelled to pay you the same sacred 
honours and the same marks of reverence (€zroterc oft Kat ác avOcepowr ce 
avTOv xai avricéBecOac).’ To Colotes’ obeisance Epicurus had responded 
further: Go on your way then as an immortal god and think of us too as 
immortal’ (a$apróc pori mepurárec kai nuac aóQaprovc Óvavoov: Epic. fr. 
141 Us., 65 Arr? ap. Plut. Adv. Col. 1117 B). On the passage see Westman 
1955, 27-31; W. Schmid 1961, 754; Festugière 1968, 41 who notes, for 
example, that én (Aamdbrc signifies the act whereby the worshipper takes hold 
of a limb of the adored one to kiss it ('geste concret, visible encore dans les 
pays du Midi"). Elsewhere Plutarch describes the same incident as an act of 
mpockUvncic (Contra Epic. beat. 1 100 A): ypádew we Kwrwrnc pev avrov 
ducioAoyourra mpoxuvycecey yovárov ayapevoc); nor this was an isolated 
incident, as Plutarch relates, ibid. 1 roo c (Epic. fr. 178 Us.): ó rz» NeowrAgouc 
uaprupia kai T)» KwAwrou mpockuvgcw év Tocoúrw Adyw vr“ c xai 
ayanæv. (Note that Epicurus was given to reminding his adherents of these 
incidents in his letters to them, and that they seem to have occurred in the 
context of teaching.) 

Epicurus treated mpockúvycic in his Tepi Biwy. He probably said that on 
occasion the wise man would engage in such acts of obeisance, and when he 
did so it would not be falsely but as a natural reflection of a physical state of 
affairs and be closely connected with the formation of the concept of 
divinity. In the incident with Colotes, at least, it seems to have been con- 
nected with the wise man's being in some sense a divine sage. Expressions of 
such admiration for humans certainly occurred in this context within the 
Epicurean school. Cf. Epicurus to Pythocles, D.L. 10. 5 (fr. 165 Us.) xa0e- 
Sova mpocdoxwy Thy ieptHy kat icóÜeóv cov eicoÓov (which does not say 
that Pythocles is a god). At Ad Menoec. 135 (quoted above) he likened the 
Epicurean to a god among men (¿Tcetc Ge we Gedc év avOpwrroic). According 
to Gnom. Vat. 36 The hfe of Epicurus, when compared with that of other 
men for graciousness of manner and independence of external needs, could 
be taken for a divine legend (uú0oc). Lucretius compared Epicurus to the 
Sun (3. 1042-4: ipse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae, / qui genus humanum 
ingenio superavit et omnis / restinxit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol), which is not 
in itself divinizing (cf. Sappho 34. 1 L. P); but at 5. 8-10 he is unequivocal 
on the matter: Epicurus had been a god. Cf. Cic. Tusc. 1. 48; Plin. NH 30. s; 
Cic. De fin. 5. 3. 
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It is more difficult to evaluate the seriousness of such language and acts of 
expression, or to know whether to take them simply as part of a style of 
language and gesture, or rather as forming an integral aspect of philosophical 
doctrine. Festugiére 1968, 67—70, for example, regards Epicurus' attitude 
toward Colotes’ act of mpockúvņcic as ultimately ironic and playful, but 
facetious; whereas W. Schmid 1961, 754-5 takes it as a serious expression 
consistent with, if not required by Epicurean doctrine, and regards Epicurus' 
avr.céBecÜa. as an indication by Epicurus that Colotes had reached the state 
of a perfect sage. According to Festugière: On s'y tenait pour supérieurs aux 
autres hommes, l'esprit d'adulation régnait' (1968, 70 comparing Plut. Con- 
tra Epic. beat. 1091 B ad@aprovc xai (coÜcovc amoxadovvrec avrouc). It is 
certainly true that a spirit of adulation reigned, but this does not tell us 
exactly why it did so. There was some room for jests and verbal humour 
(Gnom. Vat. 41, cf. Epic. fr. 394 Us). But when Epicurus described Colotes' 
desire for m pockvvnctc as apuctoAdynrov, he probably did not mean that it 
was not due to physical causes (cf. above on 736—7); perhaps a gesture of false 
modesty? The examples about rpocx<úvmctc may have been intended at least 
to illustrate the theory of how the sage forms and negotiates his conceptions 
of divine nature. There is nothing prima facie illogical or incoherent or 
insincere in Epicurus' telling a student, whom he has instructed that if he 
controls his desires and avoids disturbance in his beliefs that he will live like 
a god (since even a god could not be happier), that he is now like a god, or 
for the student to respond in kind. 

898—9 Order of Columns. It is not obvious that the following column is talking 
about mpocxuvycic; perhaps it argued that it was a justified reaction to the recogni- 


tion of ro céuvwpa (902-3). But the link cannot be recovered with certainty, and a 
column may have been lost in between. 


Col. 32 


Epicurean participation in cult (continued): (h) statues and dedica- 
tions. The state or preservation of this column makes restoration 
hazardous. What can be reliably salvaged from Philippson's text ap- 
pears in the apparatus criticus. The following reconstruction of this 
column by Diels, as collated from Diels 19164, 908 (= 310) and unpub- 
lished notes ascribed to him recorded in Anon. A, is provided by way 
of comparison: 
32 «at amo THC ſaùrijc 1077 9 
90  óó£mc od[roc ye- 
ve d, ru 
reh eh ρν “ [Tar ce- 
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pvwpat[e mpoéxcv (5) 
ran THC [Cwyc xai Ni ot- 
905 «eia trept[Eepyiat Too 
reAciv [ra (epa "ët 
roic vo cuune- 
pipope c[vudwvov: (10) 
mepcyéA[a ]c[ov ð’ o- 
910 pov xai [ra rov be- 
wy àyaApdT|[wv evÀa- 


Be[ic]8a« dn[Awpara 


ul... bel .. (15) 
"v" II 
s ..... Jéucl ep- 
var.. - 
Ae a[gto rj. 
Gewpia xpñjchai dn- (20) 


cw eic macav [avrov 
920 THY cuvn[yupiay Thi 

ToU daipovoc [ém- 

votat xa[raAau Ba- 


vov: ert [pev Tox ĝa- (25) 
poviw Cw[xparnc ev- 
95 — Gute o ... - 
ew np. 
Ger Gaul .. II (29) 


902-3 ce]luvopar[: also below, 975, and restored at 1022, a distinctively 
Epicurean neologism synonymous with ro Üetov. Its earliest occurrence is at 
Ad Herod. 77, where Epicurus says it is necessary to preserve (rgpetv) all the 
‘majesty’ (rdv ro céuvwpa) of the gods in the expressions (óvóuara) we 
apply to conceptions (€vvo«a:) of the gods, in order that opinions opposite 
(Urrevavrias óga) to this céuvwpa may not arise as a result of such expres- 
sions. Otherwise the resulting contradiction (vrevavrióryc) will produce 
the greatest disturbance (rov uéyicrov Tápaxov) in people's souls. (Cf. Lu- 
cretius' rendering of this passage at 6. 68778, where at 71 summa deum vis = 
céuvopa.) Echoes can be discerned in P Oxy. II 215 (see Obbink 19922) col. 
1,30 TyÀuxov|[rov] ceuvoparoc, SIG 834,15 (the Epistula Plotinae). For its 
relation to the expression ro ceuvov see Henrichs 19744, 27 n. 47. 


927-8 Order of Columns. A column from the 1077 sequence is here interposed 
between two columns of the 1098 sequence (cols. 31 and 33). Mention of statues or 
dedications in 911 (aydàpara) may cohere with the discussion of mpocxúvncic in 
col. 31. But in col. 33 the discussion reverts to prayer and related expressions. 
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Col. 33 


Epicurean engagement in cult, continued. (i) Use of prayer and related 
expressions are quoted from letters by written by Epicurus and his 
brother Neocles. 


929 xüv vóXA[e]u[oc te: whether this refers to any specific war is un- 
known, since the the recipient (and date) of the letter from which this 
citation comes are equally uncertain. In principle, the proposition could be 
perfectly general, the outbreak of war being always in the offing. Since we 
know that Athens was under siege several times during Epicurus' residence 
there after 306, he may have had the concrete possibility in mind. Earlier, 
when Epicurus was living in Lampsacus, a town dependent on Lysimachus, 
who controlled Thrace and the Hellespont, hostilities between Lysimachus 
and Antigonus were almost continuous for possession of the straits, and 
perhaps the letter was written at a time when Lampsacus was threatened (so 
Festugiere 1968, 73 n. 2, taking this date from the reference to Charinus 
below in 939, and understanding Charinus with Usener to be the homony- 
mous Athenian archon of 308/7, rather than the later one of 291/0: but see 
above on 841). In the spring of 307, Antigonus, who already controlled 
much of Asia Minor, together with his son Demetrius amassed a navy of 250 
ships for the purpose of liberating the Greek cities, especially Athens, which 
he took on 10 June 307: see W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (London, 
1911), 63, 95—6. But in fact ét Xapivou at 938—9 refers to a later, entirely 
different letter than the one cited here in 928-32, and we have no other 
letter of Epicurus' from the period before his move to Athens in 306 (see 
above on 840-1), so a later date is preferable for the war mentioned in 929 — 
if the reference is in fact specific. In 294, for example, Demetrius besieged 
Athens, in connection with which struggle there is mention of Epicurus' 
activities: according to Plut. Demetr. 34 (see also below on 950-7) things 
became so straitened for the Athenians under siege that Epicurus had to 
count out individual beans to his associates to sustain them. 

931-2 Bei eAe[ov óv]lrov: Norden (1958, i. 125) hovers between 
designating this expression as 'sakral' and identifying it as an idiosyncrasy of 
Epicurus’ style (rhythmische Ae). For the genitive absolute with condi- 
tional force substituting for an optative of wish or imperative in prayers and 
acclamations (= if only . . or as long as’) see Smyth, $$ 2071, 2074: uù) uo 
axovtoc (Lat. non me invito), a common idiomatic use of the absolute con- 
struction (cf. Soph. Ai. 455); Mayser 1/3. 76-7. Festugiére 1968, 73 notes 
how often traditional expressions stress that success is impossible except 
‘with the gods’ (cuv Geo), and that nothing could be got without them (ov 
Gea d; id., L'Idéal religieux des Grecs et l’ Evangile (Paris, 1932), 24-5 for 
further examples. As Norden observes (1958, i. 125), it may be regarded as 
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certain that the prayer Geo (Àecov óvrov expressed here in the form of the 
genitive absolute is in Epicurus’ own words quoted directly (rather than 
substituting for a prayer expressed in the optative or imperative in the 
original letter), even though the surrounding words are quoted indirectly, 
‘um so mehr als Philodem unmittelbar eine andere Stelle [viz. below, 936—7] 
mit demselben Schluß anführt’. While it is not Philodemus’ normal practice 
to quote Epicurus in direct speech (cf. e.g. above on 519-41), he does so 
above, 879—96 (probably from a letter of Epicurus"). The form of the prayer 
in the genitive absolute, much like ‘God willing’ in English, is exampled at 
Eurip. fr. 397 N? (from Thyestes) Qeov 0éAovroc, Menand. Monost. 349 Jaekel. 
and see Nauck's note for further examples (cf. Alexis fr. 283. 4 K.-A. av O eòc 
0cAn; 249. 1 K.-A. àv Oe 0éAwc). On Epicurean prayer see above 737-51 
and 768—72 with commentary; Philod. Epigr. 34 Sider (2 AP 6. 349, 19 
Gow-Page, 16 Gigante) which invokes Melicertes, Leukothea, Nereids, 
waves, Poseidon, and Zephyrus in a prayer for a safe sea-voyage to Peiraeus; 
Lucr. 2. 434, 5. 1156, and especially 5. 104—9 at 107 quod procul a nobis flectat 
fortuna gubernans, an apotropaic praeteritio urging his addressee to consider 
that ratio causes us to understand that all things eventually succidere, yet at the 
same time wishing away the potential destruction evoked by the the mere 
description of such an event: see Reiche 1971; G. Harrison and D. Obbink, 
ZPE 63 (1986), 75—81 at 81 n. 32. 

932 «ai M[oAvaives: Tepedino’s correction and restoration are recom- 
mended by the fact that this must begin a new citation (the space after rcov 
in 932 designates punctuation), and the next citation begins in 938 with the 
formula mpóc róv aùrór ‘to the same’. We know from the archon date dlls/ 
Xapivov in the second citation at 938-9 that the addressee of that letter was 
Polyaenus: see Sen. Ep. 18. 9 (Epic. fr. 158 Us.) hoc certe in iis (Reynolds, 
following Rossbach, since no deictic force is intended: his MSS) epistulis ait, 
quas scripsit Charino magistratu ad Polyaenum. Furthermore, the only known 
letter of Epicurus written in Charinus' archonship was the one To Polyaenus 
(sce above on 840-1). We can thus conclude that either (1) the addressee was 
named here in 932 (i.e. [7[oAvatvan), or (2) the quotation in 928-32 comes 
from the same letter as that of 932—7 (reading e.g. m[aAw $mcóv-). If (2), then 
the addressee of 928-32 as well that of 932-7 will be Polyaenus. On the 
other hand, 6 My[tpodwpax may be recoverable in 928, so that there is 
a slight preference for IT[oAvaivos in 932. The papyrus’ original [T will have 
been easily mistaken by the disegnatore for an H. Already Philippson sus- 
pected the name of an addressee here and restored 'H[poóóro«. Gomperz, 
Hermes, 5 (1871), 394 corrected the apograph's H[ and printed the supple- 
ment m[áAuw, which leaves the line woefully too short, though we could have 
z[dÀw de: (cf. 1849). This supplement has been universally followed by 
editors unaware of the identification of the letter, since it is a fairly common 
formula of addition in Philodemus' style of composition by compilation 
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(e.g. above, 879; frequently in Pragm.). For the author's use of the dative in 
this work in citing a letter by its addressee (rather than pc + accusative) see 
798-9 Púp|cwvi (though 865-6 mpoc Io]Ava«vov). 

933 xaBapav de ij: Pure, je pense, de tout vain souci’, so Festu- 
giére 1968, 73 n. 3, though it may be added that Epicurus probably held that 
this is what all people actually (or originally) intended to express when they 
used such language or engaged in rituals of purification. On expressions of 
ritual purity adapted: to philosophical contexts see above on 758-9. 

934-5 &à]l£ew: cf. 895. 

935-6 cov abt[G:] | Marpevi: literally: with Matro himself’, i.e.'Matro 
and all', since the use of cov rather than nerd should have the sense ‘plus’: 
‘Epicurus said that, if the gods were propitious, he would continue to live 
a pure life, Matro and all’. Festugiére 1968, 73 translates (on what grounds 
I do not know) ‘dans la compagnie du seul Matron’. Matro accompanied the 
young child (apparently in the capacity of a guardian or slave-chaperon, 
7a10ayaryóc) to whom was written from Lampsacus the letter sometimes 
attributed to Epicurus, P Herc. 176 fr. s col. 23 (Epic. fr. 176 Us., 261 Arr.): 


al||petypeba eic Adpspaxor v- 
ytaivovrec eyw xai IHv0o- 
jc kali Epluapxoc xoi Krh- 
curmoc xai drei KareAnga- 
5 pev v yſ il aivorruac Gepic- 
rav xai rovc Aourovc diro[v]c: 
ed Ôe Tro(eíc kal €i cv vyt- 
atve« xai ij p[a]upy [c]ov 
«ai Tára xai MdarpeÁ [v]. náv- 
10 ra nein [wemlep xat ép- 
mpocÜev: ed yap ichi, © Aria, 
Ort kai eyw Kai old Aouroi 
rdvrec ce uéya diÀoDpev 
ort TovTotc neiby rrávra 
s [ Ja pe: Ile 
yàp ol .]vra[ ] 
We have reached Lampsacus safe and sound — I, Pythocles, Hermarchus, and Cte- 
sippus — and there we have found Themista and the other friends in good health. 
I hope you and your mummy are well, and that you are always obedient to your 
daddy and to Matro, as you used to be. For you may be sure, Apia(s), that both I and 
all the others love you very much for always being obedient to them. 


On the addressee and authorship of the letter see below. Gomperz 1871, 388 
thought the letter was addressed to a little girl, the daughter of Metrodorus. 
The reading of the addressee's name in the papyrus, long disputed, was 
finally confirmed with a binocular microscope by D. Sedley in 1976. On 
Matro see also Gomperz 1871, 394. We hear no more about him; this and the 
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present passage in De pietate are the only mentions in all our sources. He may 
have been an oc HN of Epicurus (like Nikias and Lykon) or of one of the 
kathegemones; or he may have been a freedman. But as a maðaywyóc he does 
not seem to have been a distinguished sectator of the master like Epicurus' 
learned slave Mys (see above on 60). Knowing that the present fragment in 
De pietate comes from a letter to Polyaenus takes on added significance in 
connection with Matro, since we know that Polyaenus was himself the 
naðaywyóc of the young prodigy Pythocles: so Philod. /7poc rovc [---] 
(P Herc. 1005) col. 6,19-20 = Polyaenus fr. 2 Tepedino, where an adversary 
scurrilously claims to tattle: roioc 5v Iv0o|[xA]éovc m[acdjaywyoc Joie. 
| [aevoc, That is the kind of chaperon Polyaenus was to Pythocles’, which in 
spite of the abusive polemic presupposes that Polyaenus was in fact Pytho- 
cles’ mardaywyoc. On Pythocles’ reputed homosexuality (Alciphr. Epist. 4. 
17. 3 makes Epicurus call him his Alcibiades) see Tepedino 1991, 133-4. In 
these cases rratdaywyoc has the sense of Latin tutor, ‘guardian’, not a private 
instructor. Private documents certainly do not indicate any teaching as 
opposed to supervisory duties (see Cribiore 1993, 129-32). On ravdaywyot 
generally, see M. Golden, Children and Childhood in Classical Athens (Balti- 
more, 1990), 145—9. Most were probably slaves, though their use was no 
doubt restricted to the wealthier classes. Relative usefulness and productivity 
could be a consideration in their selection. Zopyrus, the aia ywyóc of 
Alcibiades, was “chosen because he was old and unfit for other work' (Plat. 
Alcib. I 1225; and compare the story that Pericles, watching a slave break 
a leg, observed, There's a new maia yoyóc' ` Hieronymus of Rhodes fr. 19 
Wehrli). Hence in Epicurus’ phrase here ‘Matro and all' (935-6 cov av7[o] 
| Márpov), Matro may be being singled out as close to redundant. Mention 
of him as such in both letters advertises the fact that the Epicureans were at 
least of sufficiently high social standing to have slaves as attendants. Philod. 
De morte 4 P Herc. 1050 cols. 12,30—13,3 refers to Pythocles, not yet 18 years 
old’, as under the care of Metrodorus (of]a xeAeve. Mmrpoóco[ poc), but this 
obviously refers to instruction, since he is there praised for his philosophical 
accomplishments. Vogliano, SIFC? 13 (1936), 267-81 suggested that on 
Polyaenus' death (not before 290/89) Metrodorus took over Pythocles' 
tuition. This appears to be too late a date for Pythocles to have needed 
a marĝaywyóc (so Sedley 1976b, 43-8, who revises the chronology and puts 
the date of his birth around 324 Bc), but Pythocles still may have passed at 
some point from his chaperon Polyaenus to studies with Metrodorus. It 
seems to have been an early Epicurean procedure to place children under 
another's sponsorship or tutelage, in cases where the parents themselves 
were newcomers to the school (see Sedley 1976b, 31), since we hear that 
Pythocles himself was later za.óayaoyoc to the sons of one Cronius: Philod. 
Pragm. (P Herc. 1418) col. 20, 14-16. 

Since Philodemus quotes the present citation only for the prayer Deco 
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Ae Gro, and may begin the indirect quotation somewhat arbitrarily, we 
are not obligated to assume that Epicurus himself is the subject of the 
infinitives ó.mxéva, and Gg ]|£ew (as editors have assumed on grammatical 
grounds); i.e. the subject of these verbs (of whom Epicurus was speaking) 
may as well have been someone in Matro's care or company, like the child in 
the letter (the slave Nikias, I think), or, perhaps more likely, Polyaenus 
himself: i.e. ‘(Epicurus says) to Polyaenus that he (sc. Polyaenus) had lived 
and would continue to live a pure life, Matro and all, "if the gods are 
propitious”. (There is not, however, quite enough space to supplement xai 
m[aAw auróv,sc. Polyaenus, in 932.) If this is correct, it is possible that Matro 
was the old ra:daywydc of Polyaenus (who himself became raidaywydc to 
young Pythocles) : both will have been zra:dayaryot in Epicurus’ otxia. Poly- 
aenus father Athenodorus (D.L. 10. 24) may have likewise been a ratdayw- 
yóc, since sons often inherited their father's occupation (the same said of 
Epicurus and his father, also a schoolmaster, at D.L. ro. 3). Since Epicurus' 
statement that he (Polyaenus) ‘has lived and will continue to live a pure life, 
Matro and all’ is predicated upon ‘the gods being propitious’, there may be 
a further suggestion that at the time of writing separation is somehow 
threatened, e.g. by war, death, illness, travel, shipwreck. 

The letter to the child (fr. 176 Us., Arr.? pp. 678-9, cited above) directs its 
addressee to ‘always obey daddy and Matro, as in the past’. According to this 
document, Polyaenus’ young charge Pythocles was with its author, along 
with Hermarchus and one Ktesippos, when the letter was written from 
Lampsacus, where the four had just arrived safe and sound (vyiaivovrec) to 
find Themista and the rest of the friends in good health (vyratvovrac . . . 
rouc Aourovc didouc). But there is no mention of Pythocles' tutor Polyaenus. 
Yet this would make sense if Polyaenus is the author of the letter, as Vogliano 
argued on the basis of the content of the preceding columns, 'Autour du 
jardin d’Epicure’, Mélanges Bidez (Brussels, 1934), 979-92; id., Nuove lettere 
di Epicuro e dei suoi scolari’, Annali dell'Università di Cagliari 1927-8, 385- 
95; Liebich 1960, 36-8, against Gomperz 1871, Usener, Philippson, Gnomon, 
4 (1928), 392, Bignone, and Festugiere. On the letter to the child see further 
Vogliano 1928, 49 and 116; Diano 1946, 68 no. 163; Arr.? pp. 678-9. Angeli 
1988a, 45-7, 50-1 (with further references), who makes a strong case that the 
letter was written by Batis, sister of Metrodorus and wife of Idomeneus, on 
the grounds that it comes from the section of P Herc. 176 that deals with her 
life (cols. 19-23, where at least four other letters by her hand are also 
quoted). 

The result for the present text is that the marðaywyoií Matro and Polyae- 
nus will have been separated when the latter returned to Lampsacus (some 
time before 292/ I,since in that year Epicurus wrote a letter to Leonteus and 
him there: Philod. De Epic. P Herc. 176 fr. 5 col. 24, 46; Sedley 19766, 47), and 
it is probably to this period of separation that the present fragment in De 
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pietate refers, thus giving an approximate date of 292/1 for Epicurus’ letter To 
Polyaenus cited at 932—7 (a year earlier than the one to him written êri 
Xapivov). On Polyaenus and Pythocles see further Sedley 1976b, 43-8. 

Festugiére 1968, 65 with n. 4 thought that the letter must have been 
written to a little boy, because of the presence of the maðaywyóc (it was 
assumed a girl would not have one) and because the addressee is a member 
of the Epicurean community. But Sedley 19766, 47 with n. 84 argues on the 
basis of onomastic evidence that the child's name, whether (nominative) 
Apia or Apias, is likely to be feminine, suggesting implications for the 
Epicurean attitude toward women: Apia(s) is instructed to be obedient to 
her father and male guardian, not her mother. It may be worthy of note that 
she has her own maiðaywyóc (which Sedley attributes to the Epicurean 
revolutionary practice of allowing women to become philosophers, e.g. 
Leontion, Themista, and Phrontis), though the aida yoyóc probably had no 
teaching duties as such (see above). Angeli 1988a, 50-1 reiterates the view of 
Sedley, identifying the child as the daughter of Metrodorus. 

938-9 mpdc ròv aùrtòv [Ali Xapivou: the ‘same person’ to whom the 
letter was addressed must have been Polyaenus, for there is no evidence for 
any other letter written by Epicurus émi Xapívov than the one addressed to 
Polyaenus cited by Seneca, Ep. 18. 9. The other extant citations likewise 
indicate that the letter written éri Xapívov was addressed to him (see on 932 
«ai Ho vaio and above on 840-1). For the date (291/0) see Dorandi 
1990b, T 15; cf. Clay 1982, 20, 25; cf. above on 797-9. 

There were clearly two alternative schemes for citing Epicurus' letters: 
one by addressee (when this was known, in the dative or mpóc + accusative), 
another by archon-date (when the letter bore one). The two different types 
of citation apparently served to individuate letters written in the same year 
or to the same person. Philodemus uses either form alternatively as a kind of 
'tag or 'title' of aletter with no particular expectation of consistency, or they 
could be used together (as above, 797-9: ér’ Ap[«cr]owlvvpov pèy ya[p] 
Qp|cww). Since the dates for Epicurus’ letters were probably not original 
with the actual letters (above on 840-1), they may have been introduced 
some time in the second century in order to individuate letters written to 
the same addressee. From the present passage, we know that Epicurus wrote 
more than one letter To Polyaenus, since 937—44 are said to come from the 
letter written mpoc rov avrov (sc. [ToAvawwov) but éri Xapivov (so also 578, 
865 ff.). Therefore 932—7 must come from a different letter To Polyaenus. The 
citations in 840, 865ff., however, certainly come from the letter written 
IIpóc TToAvawov éni Xapivov and attested by Sen. Ep. 18. 9. (The status of 
$78, also mpoc IoAvauwvov, is not entirely certain.) On the dating of Epicurus’ 
letters by Athenian archons see above on 797-9 and 840-1 with the biblio- 
graphy cited there. 

It is very improbable that Epicurus' actual, original letters recorded notice 
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of their dates, whether by Athenian archon or any other formula. Private 
letters on papyrus from Egypt are very infrequently dated by magistrates, 
though many types of public and private documents do bear them, and 
epistolary practice may have been different at Athens. The archon-dates in 
the citations of the letters, like the practice of dating books of Epicurus' 
I epi púcewc by archon-year (see above on 523-4), will have been recon- 
structions by later Epicurean scholarchs documenting the history of the 
school. Our earliest archon-dates on Epicurean documents come not from 
letters but from books 15 (300/299) and 28 (296/5) of epi ducewe (see 
T 5-6 Dorandi 1980). Further on letters in general: J. L. White, Light from 
Ancient Letters (Philadelphia, 1986) with bibliography; P. J. Parsons, 'Back- 
ground: The Papyrus Letter', in E. Suárez de la Torre (ed.), Epistolografía — 
Didactica Classica Gandensia, 20 (1980), 3—19. 

939-45 Concealed here is probably another acclamation wishing well for 
‘the same friends in friendship’. But the sense of 941 is almost entirely lost, 
and what appears to be a paragraphos in the margin after this line ought to 
indicate a syntactical break in or at the end of 940. There is not room for 
pev[óvrwv] before the intractable 0ecro[ J. In 943 I suspect azav or àzavra, 
then xe IcH, 0€o9 zuole €|£o0[ev &]mióépov|[7]oc “with some god 
imposing/applying (it) from without’, i.e. from the gods (perhaps Epicurus’ 
own words quoted in direct speech), another prayer in the form of a genitive 
absolute, for which see above on 931-2. 

945-6 ó 8' à]8eA óc | a[ór]oG: it is incredible that Philodemus had 
access to documents (otherwise unheard of) by the hand of Epicurus’ 
brother, presumably Neocles (the identification first Bücheler p. 610, fol- 
lowed by Diels 1916a, 896 (= 298)), who studied with him (see above on 
165); Usener relegated the present citation to a footnote (on fr. 168, adn. 
p. 151,3). Although we know that the dossier of Epicurean documents used 
by Philodemus contained dated letters to Epicurus from others (e.g. the 
letter From Mithres), as well as those from Epicurus' own pen, it seems more 
likely the quotation from Neocles in the present passage was drawn from a 
work of Epicurus' in which Neocles' words were related (perhaps a dialogue 
in which he played a major role). D.L. 10. 28 lists a work by Epicurus entitled 
NeoxÀñc mpoc Beuiczou, presumably a book titled after the name of his 
brother (though not addressed to him: compare the book entitled Kap- 
velc cou Pidicra, a partly encomiastic memoir written by Carneiscus but 
titled after Philista, whom it commemorated, and preserved on a Hercula- 
neum papyrus, for which see on 165, 797—9 with references there; Capasso 
1988,37—53, 104 n. 123). D.L. 10. 27,28 credits Epicurus with works similarly 
titled after the names of his two other brothers: a Xa«péóguoc and an 
ZApicroBovAoc. But Neocles seems to have been the most philosophically 
advanced of the brothers (Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 11005, Epic. fr. 178 Us.) 
which accords well with what Philodemus says about him here. 
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946-9 CnAwriec | xai 8aiióviov écymlioxc év roic Aóy[ow | wW]poxomjv: 
literally: an admirer (of Epicurus’) and one who had attained extraordinary 
advancement in his studies', probably added by Philodemus to put Neocles' 
statement on an evidential par with the foregoing testimony of Epicurus' 
own words. [t was not unthinkable (at least to non-Epicureans) that the 
kathegemones might have departed from Epicurus' own views on this matter. 
Philodemus quotes Neocles' testimony as especially close to the master 
himself. The family in any case had connections with Colophon (hence the 
letters to Phyrson, and concern for another native, Theodotus above at 8oo— 
I), since their father (also named Neocles) an Athenian cleruch on Samos, 
took refuge in Colophon after his expulsion from the island by Perdiccas 
in 322/1. 

950-2 For lack of a better solution, I have adopted exempli gratia the 
restorations of Diels 1916a, 896 (= 298), but without enthusiasm or com- 
plete conviction. Diels (loc. cit.) compares Plut. Demetr. 34 where it is said 
that when Demetrius was besieging Athens in 294, Epicurus distributed 
beans to his followers from the stores of the Kepos, a gesture which Diels 
associates with 952 v]ép [ew in his reconstruction. According to Diels, the 
passage ‘zeigt, daß dieser [sc. Neocles] sogar von dem Grundsatze Epikurs, 
daB die Götter sich nicht um die Menschen kümmern, einmal abwich’. 
This seems highly unlikely. The notion of Borea being provided by us to 
the gods is unaccountable under any interpretation of Epicurus' theology. 
And there are other problems: efva: in 950 is awkwardly separated from 
óéov (as Diels admitted: ‘efvar Šéov ist übel getrennt); ö may be an 
accusative absolute construction. At the end of 951 [@eoie is uncomfort- 
ably long (3-4 letters maximum). No solution to these difficult lines is 
forthcoming, though in 950 za[c] draplxdc should be considered, per- 
haps as metaphorical allusion to the cuvrdęeic collected by the Epicureans 
from their satellite communities (see Plut. Adv. Col. 1117D = Epic. fr. 130 
Us., 54 Arr.?, allegedly from To Idomeneus: méme oiv anapyac ue etc THY 
TOU iepoU cc)uarToc Üepareíav vrép re avroU Kal rékvov, and see Usener, 
Glossarium s.vv. àrapy?) and cóvra£ic; Philod. De mus. 68,32). Gomperz 
suggests correcting to Beiou in 951 (which is of little help without the 
article). 

953 où Trpóc iBuorn[v: for this term (‘layman’ as opposed to giAdcodoc, 
or simply an outsider as opposed to an adherent of the school) see P Oxy. II 
215 col. 1,11-14 (of an unnamed adpov) xapiécre|[po]c ev yap (coc noré 
| [ó 7]o«o9roc GAAwy tG«|[ro]v écrw ‘such a person is perhaps more sophis- 
ticated than other outsiders’; Philod. De dis 1 col. 12,2 with Diels p. 65 with 
n. 2. But based on the apparent contrast drawn in 953-6 ié:wrnc is opposed 
here to zoAtrixoc. It is supposed to carry extra weight in defending the 
Epicureans against impiety that Neocles used such language in addressing 
someone involved in civic government, 1.e. in a public context where these 
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words, if they had been in any way impious, would have damaged the public 
reputation of the school. 

954-6 mpoc O[óp]lco[va] róv Kodod[alviov: Hegesianax’ brother 
Phyrson is also mentioned in Philod. Pragm. col. 24,6 and addressed in the 
letter from Epicurus named above, 798-9, where see commentary. Epicurus 
and his brothers had family connections at Colophon (see on 946-9). They 
probably depended on Phyrson and Theodotus (800-1) for payment of the 
annual 120-drachma civra£« or school fees’ which outside members of the 
school paid for the support of Epicurus and his friends. The payment of 
the fee is often mentioned in the school's correspondence (see Arr.? p. 672 
for a list), and the present fragment may derive from a similar reminder or 
notice of payment due’. See above on 950-2 and Epic. fr. 130 Us., 54 Arr.2. 
tov KoAoó[o|v«ov of course refers to Phyrson’s citizenship. 

áv]6pa: there may be an implication that Phyrson is an Epicurean ‘master’ 
at Colophon — whether a title conferred by the founders, perhaps in return 
for payment of the annual 120-drachma cvivra£«, or whether these titles 
were assigned to the early Epicureans by later adherents documenting the 
history of the school I cannot tell; but the latter seems more likely in view 
of the fact that there are no certain examples of the founders referring to 
themselves as avópec, cabnyenòvec, etc. For the evidence and on dvýp in this 
sense see Longo 1978; above on 461-2. 


957-8 Order of Columns. One column has probably been lost after the present col. 
33, for it is difficult to see how the following column can have continued on from 
rà 7oA[ere||xa. The following two columns in the descending sequence both treat 
views of Metrodorus and Hermarchus regarding the honouring of gods (994-5) 
and cefaacuóc (976-7), so the lost column must have dealt with the views of the 
kathegemones concerning cult and worship. This coheres well with the fact that the 
last citation in the present col. 33 comes not from Epicurus himself, but from his 
brother Neocles. The views of the kathegemones follow (cols. 34-5), concluding the 
section on religious observance and cult. Festivals (€oprai) are still the subject of 
1015-22, but 1023 ff. clearly introduce a new topic, beginning again with Epicurus’ 
testimony. 


Col. 34 


Citation of Metrodorus from Against Plato's Euthyphro regarding pious 
actions and speech. 


959—60 év tén] mpoc tov Eul[00$po]va: for this work by Metrodorus 
attacking Socrates in Plato's dialogue see above on 702. Presumably Me- 
trodorus' name appeared in the introduction to this citation in the lost 
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preceding column, in something like the following construction:'Metrodo- 
rus adds additional evidence, saying (960 Aéywv) concerning the gods in his 
Against Plato’s Euthyphro that it is necessary for us to become’ etc. The 
occurrence of the article here suggests that poc róv Ev[0vdpo]va is here the 
title of Metrodorus' book, though in principle even with the article it could 
simply mean ‘saying to Euthyphro' and the subject of Aéywy in 960 could be 
Socrates, as above at 702-8 (where the article, however, is omitted). Note 
that the specification [TÀdrevoc of Plato’ cannot have appeared here, as it 
does above at 703-5 (where it is apparently not part of the title), nor does it 
occur in the only other attestation of the title, P Herc. 1111 fr. 44 (for the text 
see above on 205-6). Of course it may have appeared in full citations now 
lost to us, including its subscriptio. That it was part of the original title of 
Metrodorus' book is suggested by analogy with the titles of the other books 
by Colotes and Metrodorus attacking named dialogues of Plato (see above 
on 703-5) and supported by Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 93 Metrodorus . . . contra... 
Platonem. On consistency (or rather the lack of it) in citations of titles 
generally see Obbink 1988a, 428-35 esp. 433. 

967-9 xarà ró bé | [rfc] 6«oXoyta[c] oólcuQSec Epyov: on the sense 
of 0coAoyía see above, 840. 

970-1 vum rfc àpicric | [pU]cewe: this expression strikes one as 
redundant when followed by xara $vcw, but that phrase may cohere with 
what follows. 

974-5 Trpoc Í [ró cé]nvopa: for this term, probably a neologism coined 
by Epicurus and favoured by later Epicureans, see above on 902-3. 

976-7 róv ceBacl[pév: this term usually designates the way the Epicure- 
ans exhibited admiration and honour for members of the school in gestures, 
speech, and practices reminiscent of private cult and the cult of rulers (see, 
for example, the critique of it in Philod. pòc rovc [---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 
13 esp. ll. 10-15, probably by a hostile Epicurean). For its use in a positive 
sense of the approved private cult of the school, see Epic. Gnom. Vat. 32; 
Philod. Tratt. (P Herc. 346) col. 2,3 (the passage quoted above on 736-7); De 
dis 3 col. 10,5; De oec. col. 23,28; De bono rege col. 24,18; De libert. dic. col. 4. 5— 
6; Capasso 1982, 93-4; Clay 1986; and Angeli 1988, 29-36. 

986 ópv[: very likely zapamA]nciwc in 984 begins a new sentence (it thus 
needs a connective, «ai or €). In 986 could be restored ro]v [eov] ouer or 
vpv[eiv. Cf. below, 1851 vpvyce: (suspiciously also in the final line of its 
column). Praise and ceflacuóc of the school’s founders and teachers are 
sometimes described in terms of encomiastic hymn—the only kind of 
religious poetry approved by the author: above on 768-70 with comment- 
ary; later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 11,15-33 (Henrichs 
19744, 22) in connection with the lyric poetry of Diagoras. Since the author 
quoted here is probably still Metrodorus (Hermarchus is introduced at 993), 
Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1097 B, Metrod. fr. 15 App. especially should be noted: 
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oiac dc adjxeyv '"Emikovpoc, ola d€ ypappara roic $iAo«c éreyubev Ou 
«ai peyaduvwy Merpodwpovr, ‘ove ë forse lecito cogliere un eco delle forme 
di esaltazione reciproca tipiche nella vita del kepos' (Capasso 1982, 116). So 
also Philod. pòc rovc [---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 14,6-9 = Zeno of Sidon fr. 
II Angeli-Colaizzo xai Zývwvoc éyev[o]|usqv mepeóv[vo]c [ovx] amc [oc] 
| €pacryc xai v , roc axomiaroc Ourgzge, Of Zeno (of Sidon) I was 
a faithful admirer while he lived and now that he is dead an indefatigable 
laudator (see below on 1465-8); De morte col. 17,4; De libert. dic. 74,1 (= 
laudes) ` Tiatt. (P Herc. 346) col. 4,26-8 vuveiv | kai Tov cor[7]pa rov nuérepov 
| xai «rica: ; col. 11,577 vue axpora[r]ne xatalyv H] avlrov (sc. Ze- 
nonis) rovrov vvov (‘laudes magistri") cuvexéc | évkarapÓevovrac avroic. 
Closely related locutions include: D.L. ro. 5, Epic. fr. 143 Us. (from the 
incipit of To Leontion) aid dva£, diAov Acovráp«ov, otov xporoÜop)Bov 
iudc everrAncac avayvovtoc cov Tò émucróÀtov; so Epicurus was supposed to 
have basely flattered (xoAaxevew) Mithres, a Syrian and a 8«oucg rc of 
Lysimachus: év raic éricroAatc IIaidva kat avakra xaAovvra (D.L. 10. 4). 


986—7 Order of Columns. See on 957-8. The present col. 34 cannot link with the 
following col. 35, because both come from the same 1077 half of the roll, and 
because col. 35 links with its following col. 36, also from 1077. (No more than two 
columns of near-complete line-lengths can have appeared on the same scorza layer; 
in cases where three appeared, one of the three columns was necessarily extremely 
exiguous —see c.g. the O disegno of cols. $2—4 in Pl. 3 — and was always disregarded 
by the disegnatore of N.) One column must therefore be lost between cols. 34 and 35. 


Cols. 35 


Conclusion of the section on participation in cult with quotations 
from Hermarchus. Beginning of section on what kind of harms and 
benefits may be expected from the gods; that the early Epicureans 
allowed that such harms and benefits proceeded from the gods. Epicu- 
rus' views on the subject in his book On Gods. 


988-9 trav dyal[@av ràc] éAmíBac: ‘hopes’ or ‘expectations of goods’ 
i.e. from the gods. Perhaps Metrodorus (who is probably quoted in the 
present passage: there seems to have been no change of speaker since 959- 
60, though we cannot be sure about 977-83) said they were fulfilled in cult 
in some extended sense, perhaps intellectually or conceptually. Cf. below, 
1412-18 mpocerijépov|cw dé xat Qior [1] | 7T[o]v ayaÜ ov avdpwy | kai ò- 
Kaiwv tapat|poupeba rafc] xaAac | éAmidac ac év roic | [0]eotc ẽxouci, ‘they 
charge in addition that we deprive good and just men of the fine expecta- 
tions which they have of the gods’; 2343-53 ric ayabyc | rotvvv éAmid[oc] 
| rove evceBeic (Torov) rov | rpómov dmocrepob|nuev oi kai ueyicry|v] 
| avroic ee, [éx] | rv Geo v[voypa]|dovrec xai rv molvgporargv 
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ava|xdmrovrec a[vroic] | mpocdoxiav; ‘Do we then in this way deprive the 
pious of their fine hope— we who set forth the greatest benefit for them 
from the gods and remove the worst expectation?’ The same phrase is 
echoed by Plutarch at Contra Epic. beat. 1102 B (Epic. fr. 30 Us., quoted in full 
above on 880) ovd’ éAmiÓoc ypncrijc Ocov éxeivoe ueraAayyaàvovrec, and 
1101B (quoted above on 797-9). It would be interesting to know if the 
Epicureans included material ‘goods’ as derivable from the gods, or even, for 
example, pleasures stemming from material goods. According to contempo- 
rary Stoics, for instance, the wise man will pray for ra àya6à which, on the 
Stoic account, are necessarily non-material (D.L. 7. 124 = Posidonius fr. 40 
Edelstein—Kidd). 

990-1 €]v rau me[pi: a title lost here, possibly Metrodorus’ On Gods, 
followed by a brief citation from the work. 

994-5 Philippson restored ze] pt zu ge de here, but as a book-title 
this is unattested. 

996 Umétp é]xe[i]vnc: perhaps sc. dep evceBetac (Umép is a common 
Hellenistic variation for mepi). Unfortunately what Hermarchus said here is 
beyond recovery. 

997-1001 elei yap Eml[xoup]ou [mo]A Aà Aé(y)ov | [£v] ran reXeu- 
taiw | Telé wpd[c E]pwedol[xA]Jéa: the final book (22) of Hermarchus’ 
Against Empedocles has already been cited above at 542-3, where see com- 
mentary. The admission here that in that book Hermarchus extensively 
discussed Epicurus confirms the new addition (achieved by means of a new 
join) to the citation from Hermarchus’ Against Empedocles above at 542-4, 
where the passage goes on (554-9) to discuss Epicurus. The other topic that 
we know for certain was treated in this book was the development of 
culture in human history from the earliest times, and the present passage may 
have gone on to relate part of Hermarchus’ or Epicurus’ views on the 
formation of the idea of divinity or the recognition of the appropriateness 
of cult in connection with early humans. (This is perhaps the explanation 
for the imperfect mpocledoéafero in 1009-10.) Thus Longo 19884, 127 aptly 
compares the passage below, 2273-7, from Philodemus’ account (perhaps 
dependent in part on Hermarchus' as well as Epicurus") of how early hu- 
mans naturally learned to observe traditional religious practices: because to 
break one’s oath is to be unjust and also lying, and both are disturbing. And 
they (sc. early humans) thought and passed on the same kind of attitudes 
about sacrifices and festivals and other similar practices’ On Hermarchus in 
Against Empedocles see further above, 542-54; Longo 1988a, frr. 27-34 with 
commentary, pp. 125-50; Obbink 1988a; Vander Waerdt 1988; Alberti 1995. 

1009-22 I have printed a diplomatic text of this passage, in order to focus 
attention on the important and more textually secure passage which follows 
at 1023-42. However, a partial reconstruction of ll. 1009-22 may be assayed 
as follows: 
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dl [ran r. ]uGv mpoc- 
1010 c doęd i e ro zg {x} 


ToU O[«o]v ceuvór- (25) 
ra p [àAAo]v fo I. TIT( N 
rivoc [ov uóvo]v vopi- 
Lew a[£vov] rocov- || (28) 
IOI$ r, d Md xai Sci 1077 6 


oixeiov eva raic 

éopraic "lo 0eiov aya- 

nâchaı x[ai raic é- 

nivoiaſi]c [rhv pici (5) 

1020 cuunepi[Àapßa- 

vovca(v) ua[À.cra 

card TO c[éBecBac: 
In honouring (i.e. the god) it used to be taught in addition that it is worthy of such 
people (t.e. the wise) not only to think God greater than anything, but also he (sc. 
Epicurus) says that it is appropriate to festivals that the divine should be loved, and 
(appropriate) to (our) notions that its nature (i.e. should be loved), embracing (it, sc. 
the divine) in respect to worship. 


I do not think that the « at the end of 1010 was a letter in fact, but rather one 
of the wedge-shaped space-fillers often written by the scribe lest he leave 
space at line-end (mistaken by the disegnatore here for a «). Judged by the 
preserved line-ends of 1009, 1013, and 1014, this must be the right margin of 
the column. Thus at the end of 1011 there is not room for ceuvorm[ra (pace 
Philippson); ovóev at the end of 1012 is short by a letter or two. 

1009-10 v pocledotäbero: the imperfect (here middle or passive) is 
somewhat out of place, since Philodemus usually uses the present when 
citing the writings of the early Epicureans (for an exception: below, 1097- 
8). On the other hand we know that Hermarchus' Against Empedocles (which 
has just been cited at 999-1001) dealt extensively with the affairs of pre- 
history, especially the development of human civilization, so perhaps the 
present lines related something said by Hermarchus in that discussion, 
where the tense would be at home (on the use of the imperfect in narrative 
accounts of cultural history, see above on 233-4, 300-13). 


1014-15 Order of Columns. Col. 35 is joined to col. 36 by two parts of the same 
word, ro«ov|| row (1014-15). The two fragments were on the same scorza layer, and 
so copied in N! as a single apograph, though as separate fragments, bearing respec- 
tively the numbers fr. 6 (col. 35) and 7 (col. 36). For some reason (perhaps 
a misguided attempt to restore the original order of columns in the treatise) these 
numbers were shortly afterwards crossed out on N', and renumbered in reverse 
sequence: accordingly they are numbered 7 and 6 in N? and HV? II, in both of 
which they appear as two separate apographs (i.e. on separate sheets). Col. 36 
indubitably joins with the following col. 37 (from the 1098 sequence), and col. 36 
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begins a new section (1023 ff.: harms and benefits from the gods), whereas col. 3 $ 
is still concerned with the cult of the gods (989 éAmidac, 994-5 Tiere Bellot, cf. 
1017 éopraic). 


SECTION 3: HARMS AND BENEFITS FROM THE GODS 
(1023-1701) 


Philodemus begins the section on harms and benefits (BAaBy xai 
wéAeva) from the gods with a summary (1023-42), then treats Epicu- 
rus’ views first (1043-87). In the summary the subject of the third- 
person verbs (1026-7 xara]l|Aecovci[v, 1042 Sac) is probably not 
Epicureans in general, but rather, as Longo 1985. 239-40 has shrewdly 
observed, Epicurus and his earliest followers the «a8yyepovec (specifi- 
cally Metrodorus, Polyaenus, and Hermarchus, who are the only other 
Epicureans subsequently quoted later in this section). This places the 
focus of Philodemus' defence not on Epicureanism in general (or 
contemporary Epicureans) but on the earliest generation of the 
school. This is an important point, in so far as it makes clear that the 
treatise is not so much an attempt to defend contemporary Epicurean- 
ism as to reconstruct Epicurus' original teachings on the proper atti- 
tude to be adopted towards the gods, perhaps as much for the benefit 
of contemporary Epicureans as for their opponents. 

The introductory passage summarizing the early Epicurean posi- 
tion thus takes on added value as a source. It is especially important in 
so far as it provides exegesis of a troubled sentence in Epic. Ad Menoec. 
123-4, where Epicurus explains that ‘the gods are not such as the many 
believe them to be. For the many do not preserve them, such is their 
conception of them (cf. LSJ s.v. ofoc II. 2). The impious man is not he 
who denies the gods of the many, but he who attaches to gods the 
beliefs of the many about them’ (otovc Š” avrovc oM vopitovcw, 
oUK €iciv: oU yap jvAdárrovcw avTouc, otouc vooúcuv. dcegic Ge ovx o 
Touc TOV TOAAwY Üco)c avaipwyv, GAA’ ò Tac rv ToÀÀov 9ó£ac Ocoic 
m pocát To). For this the following explanation is immediately given: 
ov yap mpodAnyerc etc GAA’ vrrodnperc evdeic at TOv TOAAwY vmrép Dewy 
anopaceic: evev Tat péyictac BAaBat oo roic Kaxoict éx Dewy erayovrar 
«at whéAerat ((roĩc ayañotc> addidit Gassendi). raic yap ld aic otxecovpevor 
did mavroc dperaic roUc Ouo(ouc dmoÓÉyovrat, MAV TO Un TOLOUTOV «c 
aAAoTptov vopitLovrec. 


For they are not mpoAnwecc (‘preconceptions’) but false suppositions, the 
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assertions of the many about gods. It is through these that .. stem from gods, 
and benefits. For having a total affinity for their own virtues, they 
are receptive to those who are like them, and consider alien all that is not of 
that kind. 


For various attempts to explain this text see Usener 1886, pp. xx- 
xxii; Diels 1916a; Bailey 1926, 330-1; Philippson, BPhW 51 (1931), 
61-4; Diano 1935, 71; W. Schmid 1951, 97-156 esp. 103-4; 1962, 
368—70; Barigazzi 1953, 145-58; R. Stark, Hermes, 93 (1965), 420-2; 
Festugiére 1968, 48-50; Arrighetti 1973, 537-40; Henrichs 19744, 30; 
Sedley 1974, 90-2; Long-Sedley 1987, ii. 145; Vander Waerdt 1988, 
IOI-2. 

A crucial factor in any interpretation is the way one takes fer, 
whether as referring to vzroAnperc/arropacerc nepi Bech (‘according 
to which', so Bailey, Barigazzi, Long-Sedley, or 'as a result of which 
state of affairs’, referring to the entire preceding sentence), or rather to 
the gods themselves: whence'ꝰ, sc. from the gods. But since the subject 
under discussion is ideas about the gods in the preceding sentence, it 
seems quite impossible to take év@ev as anything but from these false 
notions’. It is true that on the view of Long-Sedley the vzoAnerc/ 
atrogacecc nepi Dewy are in fact the gods (of adpovec), so that the 
distinction between the two different referents of ev@ev disappears 
under their explanation, although their view ought grammatically and 
technically to exclude the wise, or the gods of the wise from consid- 
eration (except by unstated extension) in this and the following sen- 
tence (i.e. at péyicrar . . . w éca and otkeiópevoc . . . atrod€xovrat 
. . . voptCovrec). On the other hand, taking ée in reference to the 
gods themselves (so Bignone, Vander Waerdt 1988, 101) makes the 
following éx 0ecv redundant, for the sentence would then mean: 
“Whence (i.e. from the gods) the greatest... for bad men from stem 
from the gods (éx 0ecv)- Lexically év0ev is defined locally and tempo- 
rally (= Lat. inde), but can be extended to denote the concept of origin 
from which (hence almost = 60ev), though I have not been able to find 
an example of its use leading to a conclusion De ‘therefore’); cf. 
ed y, which is sometimes used of implication in logic. It ought to 
allude specifically to a place, time, or particular state of affairs recently 
mentioned, in relation to (originally direction from) which the fol- 
lowing statement makes a beginning, rather than introducing entirely 
new and unrelated matter. This is the only identified instance of its use 
by Epicurus. Dr Holford-Strevens notes that the word (except in the 
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phrase €vOev kai erfier) belongs to poetry, and to Xenophon (who 
affects poeticisms). Epicurus may not even have used it; the reader 
should be warned the corruption in the passage may begin as early as 
€vOev if not earlier. 

The subject of the final sentence otxecovpevor . . . àroóéyovrat . . . 
vopilovrec could be: (1) the gods, assuming an undesignated change of 
subject (Philippson, Schmid, Arr?, Sedley 1974, Vander Waerdt), 
(2) the good and the wise (Usener, Bignone, Diano, Festugiére, who 
must supply (roic ayaGoic) after whéAecac, since they have otherwise 
not been mentioned); (3) the many, zroAAoi (Bailey, Diano, Barigazzi); 
(4) people in general (Long-Sedley), whom I take to be not the many 
plus the few wise (= all humans), but the many minus the foolish, i.e. 
the epistemologically significant consensus. (I do not think the subject 
can have been left deliberately ambiguous.) 

The most common strategy for solving the corruption that appears 
in the text above between daggers (marked by the ellipsis in transla- 
tion), is to find a means of removing the word ara among which 
may be mentioned the emendation by A. A. Long (HPh ii. 145, no. 23 
B) of alriai to at en: It is through these that the greatest harms, the 
ones affecting bad men, stem from the gods’ (translation HPh 1. 140). 
Usener, who thought the entire sentence beginning with évĝev had 
been inserted from a marginal scholium (in part because the sentence 
which follows it begins with yap but seems to explain the sentence 
that precedes this one), deleted alriai and added ze (to be correlated 
with cal), and followed Gassendi in supplying (roic ayañotc> after 
whéreca. Thus: évOev at uéyucrac BAdBa, ze roc cc éx Dewy 
émayovrat Kat whéAecat (roic ayaboic). Diano deleted alriai together 
with roic xaxoic, and is followed in this by Arr.?: évOev at péyicrac 
BAaBa éx Dewy éráyovrac kai whéAecac. (Note also the emendation 
of aitıaı to adita ‘pains’ by C. Jensen, Ein neuer Brief Epikurs, AGG? 
1933/5, 79: Ad HU (xat) atxiat roic Kaxoic.) In support of removing 
aitıaı it may be noted that in some texts Ad Hui and wpéàca are said 
to proceed more or less directly from the gods (see 1024-5, 1031-2). at 
péyicraı HAAR stands first in the text; atrıaı is omitted in one MS 
(the Constantinopolitanus). 

On the other hand at 1042-6 below Philodemus says that Epicurus 
himself sketched out the kind of airia . . . cwrnpiac that could be be 
accepted as coming Aug roo Belop If this (together with the other texts 
cited below) reflects Epicurus’ original wording in Ad Menoec. 124, the 
word AITIAI (sc. substantival atria: and not adjectival aircac) may be 
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original and sound, and we should expect BAdBat and à$éAeua: to 
stand in the genitive: i.e. at péyiıcraı BAaByc (vel BAaBow) airiar. The 
closest proposal to this thus far is Bignone's suggestion (Riv di. fil. 43 
(1915), 540, often credited to Von der Mühll, who did not print it in 
his main text): at HE, r (vel peyicrwv) HAB airiai roic dy- 
roic (assuming that xaxoic is a gloss that displaced an original àv0po- 
moc, as does I. H. Leopold, Mnemosyne?, 43 (1915), 282), combined 
with Von der Mühll's suggestion (1929, adn. to p. 45,6) éx 0. ëm. xai 
woedevwv. This is accepted by Philippson, BPhW 43 (1923), 1099 and 
by Vander Waerdt 1988, 101 n. so, except that the latter reads roic 
«axoic of the MSS for Leopold's emendation roic avOpwrraic, and the 
MSS’ GAE instead of Von der Mühll's emendation Ae, 
noting that the lack of parallelism (in case between BAaBwy and wde- 
Àeuat) is characteristic of Epicurus’ Greek (no examples are given): 
€vÜev at péyicrar BAaBwy aitiat roc KaKxoic ék Dewy ëémdyovra. Kai 
GEA whence the greatest causes of harm come to evil men from 
the gods, and the greatest benefits’. Other proposals for saving airiai 
include (àv éxeivar GmoÄgubec póvov eiciv) atria Toic Kaxoic (Diano 
1935,63; 1946, 7, 104:‘i danni di cui solo quelle false supposizioni sono 
causa ai malvagi’); and W. Schmid 1951, 118—19: Ad R (cuv)airiac 
roic Kaxoic (xaxov), harms which are contributory causes of evils for 
bad men’. 

Language involving atria or atrtoc (i.e. of harms or benefits from 
the gods) is reflected in a source with a neglected but impeccable 
pedigree: Atticus ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 15. 5, p. 800a = Epic. fr. 385 Us. 
= Atticus fr. 3. 8-9 des Places: jn Ae raúry ye xai vor Baivoupot 
ovncic [NB = oó$éAeua] roic àvÜpormrow amo bedov yiverav tac your 
BeAriovac dmoppoíac avTOv dac, Toic peracyotc peydAwy dyaÜav 
mapaitiac y cc, ‘Moreover in this way according to Epicurus 
profit comes about for humans from the gods; indeed, they say that 
their (sc. the gods’) finer effluences are contributory causes of great 
goods for those sharing in them (sc. the effluences) (cf. below, 1083-7). 
The occurence of raparriac (rendered ‘sont causes partielles’ by des 
Places) in this passage even caused Usener to recant his earlier judge- 
ment, as reflected in his text (p. 60), on the the crux in Ad Menoec. 124: 
‘hoc testimonio [sc. Attici] inlustrantur verba Ep. ep. III 124 p. 60, 10 sq. 
non recte a me in suspicionem vocata' (adn. to p. 258,1). In other 
words, in hindsight Usener understood the text as transmitted: i.e. 
évOev ai péyicrat BAdBat atria (vel (rrap)airiat) Tocc Kaxoic éx Dewy 
éráyovrat = ‘whence the greatest harms proceed causally from the 
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gods for bad men', (impossibly so, since in the passage above from 
Atticus mapaıriac is meant in an active sense, whereas in Ad Menoec. 
124 the adjective ařrıaı would in this case have to be construed 
passively: 'harms proceed as caused from the gods"). Similarly below, 
1094—9, Polyaenus is quoted as having showed that 'divine nature is 
a cause for us of these goods’ (7]ov a[ya0cv] | airíav ouel oc), The 
passages from De pietate, together with the testimony of Atticus, at least 
show that the concept of causation (cf. above, 736—7 Aug $vcwa« | 
[atrtac) and language involving the terms atria and aircov were em- 
ployed in these discussions and had a well-founded place in the for- 
mulation of Epicurus’ argument in Ad Menoec. 124 (or its exegesis). 
This is shown most conclusively in a passage later (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 
1428 col. 12,13-32 (Henrichs 19744, 22-3): 

pera ÔE ra)! émióedkréov avrouc ort BAa|Byc xat xaxov ov dall airiovc 
elyai Toic | avOpwroic rovc 0e|ov(c, 6) S0€alovrac aàvé|yec0a« ro dſ òil co- 
I(re]ayyuaro|[v] eot (Eviouc coniecit Diano) doc, [7]u«tc 0€ xai | rao" 
ev[c]o«c €€ avrov Ayo mapaxoAov|Octv kalè] rv ayabwy | ra péyicra. 
«ai d:6|r[t] ta 0eiía Toara ka|[T]aAeéimrovew xat ye|[(v] gra kai $09apra 
pailv[e}rac, Tro[ic] 9€ wacw | 7ueíc axoAovOwe ai|ócovc d ο 
| e[Z]vac doypariloper. 

Next it must be demonstrated that they (sc. the Stoics) deny that the gods are 
responsible for harm and misfortune to humans; some say that people 
holding this opinion abstain from unjust actions, but we (sc. Epicureans) say 
that these things follow for some of them from the gods— and also the 
greatest of goods! And that they make divinities out to be such as are capable 
of being begotten and passing away, whereas we— consistently with all 
men consider them to be eternal and indestructible. 


Philodemus here implies (in what is virtually an autoschediasma of 
Epic. Ad Menoec. 124) that in contrast to Stoics, Epicureans do not deny 
that the gods are oairo ‘responsible’ for harm and misfortune to hu- 
mans. In this text the superlative adjective uéyicra has clearly been 
understood to apply to ra ayaa (here = «&€AÀeta:) as well as to BAaBy 
kat Kaxd. Note that just as in Epic. Ad Menger, 124 we are not 
specifically told for whom the ¿déÀeta, are beneficial (presumably 
éviotc is to be understood over again from |. 22), which makes it 
virtually certain that Philodemus knew a version of that passage in 
which the specification (roic ayaoic) did not follow wéXexraz in its 
text. This does not mean that it was not implied (so Vander Waerdt 
1988, 101 n. so 'Gassendi's supplement w@eAerat (roic ayañotc)> is to 
be understood if not printed"). As Long and Sedley, 1987, i1. 145, note, 
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'a correct or relatively correct conception of the divine nature is 
beneficial not only to those already good, but to anyone at all'. But did 
the Epicureans take the further step of claiming that in this case at least 
human error was beneficial, i.e. that good and bad men benefit from 
the latter's defective conceptions of the divine? This seems unlikely in 
view of the fact that it would be philosophically almost without 
parallel, while it would bring Epicurus' position dangerously close to 
that of Sisyphus in Critias’ satyr play TrGF 2.43 F 19, criticized above 
$19-30 and below, 1176-1217 (cf. Perelli 1955). In other words, the 
AE, in Ad Menoec. 124 cannot be simply the same BAaBax that for 
bad men arise as a result of their false vroAs9ye«c about the gods, only 
viewed from a different perspective (on the grounds that such false 
beliefs cause them to abstain from unjust acts in a way that is beneficial 
not only to them but to everyone). But this view is not unknown to 
Philodemus. Note that in the passage quoted above from P Herc. 1428 
(col. 12,13-32, Henrichs 1974a, 22-3) Philodemus says that some 
(eto) hold that people who believe that the gods are a source of harm 
and misfortune to men abstain from unjust actions. The reasons why 
they think this are set forth below, 1176-1217 and 1701-2480, and they 
may not be entirely mistaken. But he goes on to say that the Epicure- 
ans also hold that the greatest of goods stem from the gods (¿£ avrov 
| Aéyopev 7apaxoAÀov|Ociv kafi] rcv ayabwy | ra weyicra), thus reha- 
bilitating the traditional view that it is the good, the pious, and the just 
who may expect to benefit from the gods, which is ultimately 
beneficial not only to them but to everyone. Cf. also below, 1412-18, 
2343-53 (cited on 988-9). 

The conclusion is inescapable that ac ria at Ad Menoec. 124, whether 
a vestigial remnant of an earlier version in the form eder ai péyicrar 
BAÀaBmc atriat roic cao, or whether it intruded from a marginal 
scholium (perhaps glossing évĝev by explaining that the aforemen- 
tioned false vroAnwerc/amodacerc about the gods were atria: re- 
sponsible’ for, or airiai ‘causes’ of, the ‘greatest harms to bad men’), 
represents an authentically Epicurean variant of the text that was 
almost certainly known to the author of De pietate. 

The further point is that the doctrine seems to have been formu- 
lated in both ways: either it 1s said that harms and benefits proceed 
directly from the gods, or the gods are styled the causes of them. The 
alternative formulations may reflect a dual need for explanation faced 
by the Epicureans. (1) The formulation with airiat/aircov explains 
that the gods can be responsible for harm and benefit to humans, in 
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something like the traditional sense (Philodemus can claim that in this 
way the Epicureans, unlike the Stoics, conform to most people's ideas 
on the subject). In this explanation harms and benefits are not held to 
stem as directly from the gods: it is not through any fault of the gods 
per se that they are a kind of cause of harm (to bad men). Since they are 
fundamentally concepts in the first place they are merely part of the 
larger physical spectrum with its attendant processes of causation. (2) 
The version in which the harms and benefits are said to stem directly 
from the gods explains how it can be that the gods can harm humans 
(since this is directly contravened e.g. by KD 1), i.e. provides the 
explanation that it is people's ideas of the gods that actually produce 
the harm (for the bad) or benefit. 

It might of course be objected against the Epicurean position that it 
is not then really the gods who cause harm, but mistaken ideas of them. 
But this objection is ultimately not decisive against the Epicurean 
view. For the 'gods' who bring benefits to wise men have exactly the 
same ontological status, though a different content, as the mistaken 
ideas of gods that bring harm to bad men. 

There is at any rate in these accounts a common effort to sustain the 
view that the harms and benefits stem directly from the gods: the gods 
are not only implicated in causal process, and the harms and benefits 
are said to be by-products of such processes (thus the gods are mapai- 
riot Of goods, fr. 385 Us.), but the Stoics mistakenly deny the gods to 
be aircor for misfortunes, whereas Epicureans cautiously say that from 
them goods and harms ‘result’ (7apaxoAov|OÜeiv, P Herc. 1428, col. 12, 
13-32, quoted above); at 1023 in the present passage there is admitted 
to be a ‘production’ (rò vep[aivec0a«) of harms and benefits from the 
gods; at Ad Menoec. 124 the greatest harms émáyovra: for the bad — all 
of which may somewhat qualify the Epicurean claim (saying: ‘in 
a way, So to speak’, or in a sense’). But the argument in question was 
not intended to tell us in the first instance what the gods are like, 
where they live, etc.: rather, its purpose is to account for how the 
majority of humans now think and talk about the gods, i.e. an ex- 
planation of 'false popular belief rather than doctrine', (pace Vander 
Waerdt 1988, 101 n. 50) in a way that is consistent with the Epicurean 
theory. 
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1017-18 aya|rác0a. could be supplemented here (as opposed to cor- 
recting with Philippson to 7:|iàc0a«) on comparison with Philod. De bono 
rege col. 20,19, where good kings are said to d y andcoſai] ceBacyod, since it 
is necessary that the Phaeacians be scorned for their dancing at parties rather 
than be 'admired with respect'. See the reconstruction above on 1009-22. 

1020-1 cupmepi[AapBó]lvouca: this was a word used by Epicurus in 
technical contexts, especially involving definition of a term or concept: De 
nat. 15 fr. 30. 29,3; De nat. 28 fr. 31. 18,24 (= p. 53 Sedley); also below, 1338- 
9 éne cure pA BdV, goen 7 [ev]|céBeca kac rò mpo[c] | avOpwrouc 
añÀa|Béc, ‘since piety seems to include also not harming people’; De dis 1 
col. 19,14. The general sense is ‘include’, ‘embrace’ (‘comprehendo’ Lex. 
Philod.). At the end perhaps v has dropped out before ua (cf. app. to 325-6). 

1023-42 Here the kathegemones are said to have held a doctrine whereby 
there are produced benefits and. harms for good and bad persons re- 
spectively (1025-6 aya8oic, xax[oic are datives of interest). Philodemus 
paraphrases, saying that for wise and just men De ot aya@ot) there is 
a completion or production (by humans in general) of benefits and harms 
(from the gods) which are no less or even greater than those harms and 
benefits which people in general usually assume (in 1028-9 $pov[tpo«c xai] 
| dexatore are likewise datives of interest, though the grammar would also 
allow them to be subjects of the jussive construction with the verbal adjec- 
tive von|Téov in 1030). The present passage thus adds another dimension to 
that expressed in Ad Menoec. 124. For in addition to assuming the account 
there of why people in general think and talk as though the gods were 
a source of great harms and benefits (and, in a sense, are right about this), che 
present passage purports to give a rationale whereby the Epicurean sage will 
do so as well. 

Longo 1985, besides materially improving the text, notes that the subject 
of 1026-7 xara]|Aeizrouce[v must be the kathegemones rather than Epicureans 
in general. To her text I add only two basic modifications: different punctua- 
tion in 1031 and a new reading and supplement that requires no alteration 
of the original apograph in 1034-5. 

1023 To bé wep[aivecOar: a very common word in Philodemus' usage, 
usually in the sense of proficio, but above, 489-90 in the sense of finio, delimit'. 
Here it is passive, with the accusatives «$eA(ac, Ad ac as the subjects of the 
articular infinitive. As the passages above illustrate, the singular of the ab- 
stract nouns BAaBy and ht, and these same terms in the plural occur 
almost interchangeably in these contexts, so that it is very difficult to tell 
which stood here, though the sense is not in doubt. (See the construction 
with the plurals below at 1031-2, but the singular at 1045-6.) 

I026—7 xata]lAcitrouci[v: ‘leave undisputed’ ‘allow the truth of’ ‘posit’, 
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'admit'. On the use of the verb see above on 36; Henrichs 19744, 30-1. Cf. 
below, 1047-8 «a]|raAermréov. 

1028-9 épov[ípow xai] | &watow: this phrase is clearly echoed in 
a passage below (1412-18) where Philodemus characterizes his adversaries' 
charges: vpocerióépov|cw Ae xat äézld | lok ayabay avd po | kat ài- 
cal mapaı|poúpela ra[c] xaAa« | €Amidac ac év roic | [O] coic éxovci, they 
charge in addition that we deprive good and just men of the fine expecta- 
tions which they have of the gods’ (cf. 2343-53). Philodemus claim to have 
evaded this charge, as expressed here and further in the section on the 
development of human society below, is that those who are wise and just 
will understand that there is a sense in which traditional expectations of 
harm and benefit are fulfilled through the gods, so that there is an identifi- 
able sense in which humans gain harm and benefit from them: namely, from 
the projection, as concepts of divinity, of their own ethical ideals (HPh 1. 
144—9, no. 23). The previous sentence (1023-7) has explained that bad men 
share in harms and good men in benefits, whereas the present sentence 
(1027-35) specifies that for the wise and just the harms and benefits are as 
great or greater than people think. This is an important specification: ac- 
cording to Epicurus the wise and just stand as much as anyone else (i.e. 
people in general, for instance, or the foolish) to be benefited or harmed by 
their own conceptions of the gods. 

Diano 1946, 106 with n: I curiously held that the dpov| (pore Kat} 
| Sexadorc in 1028-9 are not ‘the wise’: 


non de sapientibus Epicureis loquitur Philodemus . . . sed de iis tantum qui vulgo 
prudentes et iusti habentur; qui licet sint iusti, at cum non vera de dis opinentur, ne 
damna quidem, quae ex falso religione sequi docet Epicurus, effugere possunt. 
Neque his restitutis intellegi potest quid sit quod improbi minora vel etiam maiora 
(quae quidem inter se pugnant) quam boni (? at absurdum est: an altero alter? sed 
ij kai?) ex falsis suis de dis opinionibus, superaddita conscientia scelerum, percipi- 
ant. Omnia plana si haec sententia Philodemi fuit, ut prudentibus et iustis paria 
damna et beneficia esse (i.e. beneficiis damna compensari) diceret, improbos autem 
cum beneficia minor tum maiora damna percipere. 


Philodemus is speaking here not about Epicurean sages, but about those who are 
commonly called prudent and just, who, although they are just, nevertheless do not 
hold true views about the gods and are therefore unable to escape the harms which 
Epicurus teaches stem from false religion. Nor, if we took it in this way, would it be 
possible to understand why it is that the bad have smaller or indeed greater harms 
(which indeed is a contradiction) than good men (but this is absurd: one more than 
the other? but what of 7 xai?) from their false opinions of the gods, with the 
addition of consciousness of their crimes. Everything is clear if Philodemus' view is 
that for the prudent and just there are equal harms and benefits (i.e. harms compen- 
sate benefits), while bad men receive less benefits and greater harms. 


Cf. contra W. Schmid 1951, 104-5, Longo 1985, 239. 
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1028 The anacoluthic pé has the effect of emphasizing the phrase roic] 
| Ger ópov[ipow xat] Sexaiouc, ‘for the wise and just’ (as opposed to all 
humans). The antithetical clause to be supplied in thought is ‘but by humans 
in general there is understood to be harms and benefits of a different sort 
from the gods’ (cf. 1033-5). 

1029-30 dé reAc]lodcBar: the apograph represents a single straight 
ascender leaning to the right before the break, ruling out ó[po:]|o?c0a:, but 
only appoximating zl. Cf. the axporarn (reAecorarn) and areAyc evdatpovia 
mentioned by Philod. De dis 3 col. g5,25 compared by W. Schmid 1951, 105 
n. 32 (cf. Diels p. 14 n. 1). I take the subject of the verbal adjective to be 
impersonal, with the entities affected or agents ópov[ipow xai] | 9 xaioic 
1028—9 expressed in the dative, and the articular infinitive expressing indi- 
rect discourse as often, e.g. above, 489; later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 fr. 21 (Gomperz 1866, 72) = Antisthenes fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi, 
quoted above on 536-7: Aéyerat 70 | xara vópov elvai | roÀÀouc 0covc. Thus 
what one is or becomes goes in the dative, not the accusative (cf. Epic. Ad 
Menoec. 124),so that the harms and benefits must be the accusative subject of 
the passive "eier oc. This does not, therefore, necessarily constitute 
proof that the subject of the final sentence in Ad Menoec.is similarly the wise 
and just, or even people in general, although Philodemus, who probably 
found the final sentence as perplexing as some modern scholars, may have 
intended the present sentence to be an explanation, exegesis, or even expan- 
sion of the content of the sentence in Ad Menoec. 124. Compare below, 
1050-4, where we learn that Epicurus in De nat. 13 discussed this concept in 
terms of oixeiórc which the god (1053 ó 0eóc) has for some people (who are 
not specified, but can only have been the wise) and the aÀÀorpiórmc he has 
for others. 

1030 von[réov: for the construction here, cf. xa]|raAeurzéov below, 
1047-8. 

1031-2 xai tac dex iac xai] | rac BAGBafc: that the collocation xai 

. Kat is expected here seems obvious from the preserved elements; 
elsewhere in De pietate, e.g. below, 1340-2, 2348-53, above at 527-30. The 
meaning of xara] |óeecrépa[c in 103 23 (where see commentary) has caused 
difficulties over the articulation of the text here to editors led astray by 
Philippson's imaginary reading ro[ic xa]|xoic at 1034-5. Diano 1935 and 
W. Schmid following Philippson wanted to separate oo [eAíac and BAdBa[c 
adversatively, printing xai rac f eic, dd] rac BAaBa[c xara ]|Óeecré- 
pa[c g xai] ne οP̈ , So also Longo's variant: xai rac o [eAíac,] | rac 
BAaBa[c Ae xara]|Óeecrépa[c Ñ xai] | neiCovc. However, these reconstruc- 
tions leave the initial xai before ec impossibly difficult to explain, and 
they must resort to contortions to account for it (apparently left untranslated 
by Longo). In view of this Diano 1946, 106 later relented and printed the 
collocation originally seen by Bücheler and Gomperz that is followed in the 
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present text, but punctuates the following cause differently so as to create 
two different groups of harms and benefits: xai rac wo[eAiac xai] rac 
PAáBa[c, xaTa]|Oeecrépa[c òè xai] nel ο§f,f etc. He takes xat rac e [eAcac 
cal] rac BÀaBa[c (in equal amounts) to pertain only to the ‘prudent and just’ 
of 1027—9 and takes xara]|deecrépalc 9€ xai] | netCovc (sc. rac wh[eAtac xai] 
rac BAáfa[c) to apply only to bad men, who get ‘lesser’ benefits but greater 
harms because of their false views of the gods (see his explanation quoted 
above on 1028-9). Unfortunately for this complicated scheme, ‘the bad are 
never actually mentioned here as he thought (following Philippson's sup- 
plement in 1034-5;the ‘bad’ do appear at 1026 roic xa[xoic, but they cannot 
simply be understood again separately here). 

1032-4 où xara]l56eecrépa[c ñ xai] | pet(kouc: the fact that <ara]|Šee- 
crépa [c here means more deficient’ , ‘weaker’ ,i.e.‘less severe’, caused endless 
difficulties among commentators obliged to explain why Philodemus con- 
trasted ‘lesser’ harms or benefits with ‘greater’ ones. L. A. Holford-Strevens's 
supplement [ov] solves all difficulties: ‘no weaker’, viz. just as dire’. Diano 
1935 and 1946, for example, postulated a complex classification of d ö ic 
«axoi-üópovec and óixavoc-áyaÜoc-$póvioc who supposedly received 
harms and benefits in correspondingly greater and lesser amounts. Longo 
1985, 239, following W. Schmid 1951, 103-5, restricts benefits ro the wise 
(1028-9 $pov[tpo« xai] ö CH] e) as ungraduated, and restricts the gradu- 
ated harms to the non-wise alone: la beatitudine-conoscenza della teologia 
epicurea puo essere conseguita soltanto ad un unico livello che é il grado 
sommo, mentre l'errore e l'oscurità possono essere presenti in gradazioni 
varie: chi accede allo status perfectionis soni 1 sapienti (da identificare con 
i $póvisoc-Ó(kacoc del nostro passo), mentre i caro (che sono i zoAAoi, 
i piú) sono vittime dei vari gradi di ayvo.a.’ This scheme depends on 
Philippson’s improbable ro[ic xa]|xoic in 1034-5. W. Schmid 1951, 105 
postulates polemic here with the Stoic doctrine ica rà auapr5juara elvat. 
He argues that, unlike the Stoics (who held acéBera to be a r evdceBeia 
évavría €£ic), the Epicureans allowed for gradations of piety rewarded by 
a graduated scale of harms and benefits. xata]|Seecrépa[c means ‘weaker’, 
‘less severe’, (the opposite of pei{ouc). mepi]óeecrépo[c or a]óeecrépa[c 
might also be considered here. But Philodemus uses the term below in 
criticism of the doctrine of intermediate terrestrial daimones later in the 
treatise (see vol.ii) at P Herc. 1428 fr. E d (HV? II 7b), Speusippus fr. 57 Taran 
(cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 31-3, Dox. Gr. 529-30; new text in Taran 1981, 375 
with commentary) ovde [rac] | jvyac rov xaAov x[a]lya8cv dei t Aéyov 
| Suvapecc, noid 9€ [xa]|radeecrépac xat &A|Aecrovcac, ‘and not (like Speu- 
sippus) calling the souls of the noble and good divine powers, but much 
inferior and deficient’ (i.e. compared with other gods). 

1034-5 ó[v áv6po]lror cuvan[rouciv: the new restoration conforms 
perfectly to the traces and spacing of the apograph (compare Philippson's 
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ro[íc xa]|«occ) and produces good sense. There may be an echo here of Epic. 
Ad Menoec. 123 pnOev uxjre rc adBapciav aAdor prov umre THC nakapiórgToc 
AVOÍKELOV avT@ TrpocaTrTe, 123-4 dcegijc Ge ovx 0 rovc Top TrOAAWY 0eouc 
avaipwy, add’ ò rac TOv ToAAwy O0£ac Ücoic mpocámrov. The entire sen- 
tence will thus constitute a claim (in defence against detractors, see on 1028- 
9) that the wise and just necessarily understand that people receive no lesser 
harms, and even greater benefits than people in general normally believe to 
stem from the gods. The passage thus recalls Epic. Ad Menoec. 124, where the 
very greatest of all of harms (or their causes) are said to proceed from the 
gods for the bad, but benefits may also be derived from them. The claim for 
even greater benefits is also characteristic of the author's general represen- 
tation of Epicurus' position on religion: the Epicurean sage will observe all 
religious rites and events (certainly more than most people, 732 fl.); Epi- 
curus himself participated in all festivals and sacrifices (795 ff.); the Epicure- 
ans believe not only in the existence of all the gods of the Greeks, but in 
even more (below, at P Herc. 1428 col. 10, 26-30; Henrichs 19744, 21); 
Epicureans even criticized Socrates, a paragon of piety (above, 701-5). In 
short, Epicureans are more pious than even most people, to whose way of 
talking about and acting towards the gods the Epicureans conform as well, 
only more consistently. 

1036 ácÓe[vevav: an echo of Epicurus, Ad Herod.77 év acBeveia kai doo 
«ai mpocdencer Tw TÀnciov TavTa yiverat. Cf. Philod. De dis 3 fr. 88b,5; col. 
7,31 €t kat rav[7] e[9v]lvaro, 1h 9vva[uw av ex luc Kat Too ravr[ac] 
| oujcac coóovc klat) paKxapiouc k(at) vgäet xaxov. ro | dé rovobrov aché- 
vecav x Tu e cuvarrer | zo kparicran; col. 12,17. For the clause 
of exception, conversely defining what we should not expect from the gods 
or why not, see above on 740-3. 

1039-40 éra[vaxo]lericec rac [Óvñceoc: for éravayopncic in the sense 
of ‘return’ see Thuc. 3. 89. amópncıc does not occur in Epicurus (compare his 
use of d rope at Ad Herod. 37 rà amopovpeva; 38; fr. 562 Us., in reference to 
intellectual deficiency; Theophr. De odoribus 12), and éraópncic is attested 
only by Hesychius. For óvgc« («wdéAeia) see Atticus fr. 3. 8-9 des Places 
(quoted in full above on 1023-1701) óvqc«c roĩc üvÜporrow dro Ücov yive- 
rat. This is not the only possible restoration in 1040, but it seems clear 
enough that we need here something positive that can be expected to issue 
from the gods to humans. 

1041-2 Tub r | ꝙ luci cepvó[rara: since Philodemus goes immediately 
on to quote specific works of Epicurus, Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and 
Polyaenus in support of his claim here, it seems virtually certain that the 
subject of dace is Epicurus and the kathegemones rather than Epicureans in 
general (see above on 1023-42). This supports the thesis of Longo 1985, 
239-40 that they are likewise the subject of 1026-7 xar]|Aecmrovci|[v. 

1043-4 év re yàp o Nepi] | @e@v: for this work by Epicurus, see 
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above, 189-90 (possibly 382-3). Philodemus' claim here that Epicurus 
discussed the cause in many places in his De dis may be relevant above, 753- 
4 (where, however, the title is restored) introducing the quotation from 
Epicurus at 754-73; cf. 739. Epicurus’ De dis is also attested by Plut. Contra 
Epic. beat. 1102 BC (cf. above on 205-6). It otherwise seems to have been 
concerned with some of the technicalities of how we are to think of the 
gods as existing, judged at least from the only other attestation: Philod. De dis 
3 fr. 8,5 ff. (Epic. fr. 31 Us., 17. 1 Arr.?), where the assertion that the gods have 
roiòc Urvoc,'a kind of sleep’, can be seen to be parallel to Cicero's report at 
De nat. deor. 1. 49 (cf. 1. 68) nec tamen ea species (sc. deorum) corpus est, sed quasi 
corpus, nec habet sanguinem, sed quasi sanguinem. On the link (with which the 
present passage moia . . . airia may be usefully compared) see especially 
Arrighetti 1961; Longo 1985. 


1044-5 Order of Columns. Col. 37 falls neatly here after the present col. 36 in the 
descending order of alternating columns. This link provides added confirmation of 
the relationship between P Herc. 1077 (col. 36) and P Herc. 1098 (col. 37). 


Col. 37 


1044-5 noia [ric éc]llriv aitia: often in questions (Hdt. 3. 34. 2 «otov pé 
riva vouiovciv elvou;), here in indirect speech for omoia: Hdt. 1. 158, 3. 34. 
4, Thuc. 7. 38, Xen. Anab. 2,2,2, Aristot. Pol. 3.15 1286524 yvyvouévov motoi 
rwec érvxov. Philodemus does not tell us what kind of an atria Epicurus 
said this was in his De dis. Presumably he said it was a ducuwg airia (cf. on 
736—7). Perhaps he also said that such a cause (or its resulting effect) was 
otxeia to us: cf. 739-40 otketov elvai | [pei]v óncu. 

1045-6 airia v[euéceoc] | xai cernpia[c: cf. 1023-5, 1031-2 where 
wéAeva from the gods is contrasted with their potential for BAáf. It is not 
certain that v[euécewc should be restored here (5[yeuoviac?). Usener re- 
stored airiay [BÀaBnc] | xat cwrnpia[c, but Bücheler thought the pair 
«beAiac] | xat cwrnpia[c more appropriate (hendiadys for saving benefit'?). 
v[euécewc is commended by the reference to Nemesis later in the treatise 
(see vol. ii; Luppe 1974a-b; 1975). Normally vépeci« is righteous anger 
aroused by injustice, not always of the gods. But cf. Hdt. 1. 34 €AaBe éx eoù 
vépecic weyaAn Kpoicov; Soph. Ph. 518 rav 0eov véuecw expuywy, 602 Bech 
Bia / kai vépecic. It is of course unknown what kind of cwrnpia ('preserva- 
tion’, keeping safe, safety) Epicurus in this work said came to humans ĝia 
ToU eoù. But it seems doubtful on the whole that he connected it (in the 
sense of ‘deliverance’) with the role of the sage as cwrnp sometimes men- 
tioned in Epicurean texts, e.g. Philod. Tratt. (P Herc.) 346 col. 4, 19 ó cwrnp o 
nwetepoc, or that he suggested that the sage could be a kind of ec who 
provided cwrnpia (in the form of ethical ‘security’) to his followers. Epi- 
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curus may instead have connected this cwrnpia with the role of the divine 
in Epicurean theology to provide a conceptual analogy for great Tyeutovía 
(see above, 755-8, i.e. a political analogy), and to provide civic security 
through social observance of public religious rites (see 750-1) and the 
Epicurean conception of justice as a pact which leads to the mutual cwrn- 
pia, ‘preservation’, of humans. Cf. adeca in 1189, acpdAeca in 2152, cwrnpia 
in 2164, 2335-6. cwrnpia is mentioned in connection with how we should 
think of the gods as existing at De dis 3 col. 11,40: if they need couches, 
furniture, and other such things as we do they will be eternally in need of 
them éri cwrnpia ‘for their preservation’. 

1046-7 àv0po]lmow: cf. 1034-5 [v àvOpo | rox cvvá m ovcw. 

1047 5:4 zou ge ob: since this is a quotation from Epicurus, it may be 
significant he employs the noun Óeóc rather than the neuter substantive +o 
Üciov or some equivalent like ro óa«uóvtov (cf. 1141 and see above on 744- 
7). The restoration of the masculine noun is guaranteed by its occurrence 
just below in 1053, and we have just had it in 1038. 

1047-8 xa]lraAeurréov: misrepresented by Sedley 1974, 91: men must 
abandon any expectation of divine intervention in their affairs’. karaAeimo 
means ‘leave undisputed’, 1.e. ‘allow’ in Philodemus' usage: Rhet. i. 50, 13; De 
ira fr. 12,15, col. 40,2. Cf. above, 1026—7 and see on 36; Henrichs 19744, 23. 

1048-9 Unfoypa]lde: cf. Ad Menoec. 123, where Epicurus enjoins Me- 
noeceus to 'think of God as an imperishable and blessed creature, as the 
common idea of God is is outline’ (we 7) kow) Tod co? vóncic u reypd n. 
Rist 1972, 26 takes this to mean presenting certain general features of 
a thing. In Stoic logic a vzroypadgy is an ‘outline account’, a formula for the 
marking-off of a definiendum prior to the construction of a definition. It 
clarifies what is under discussion but may not yet reveal its true nature. See 
HPh i. 23 C 3 with p. 194. Cf. below, 2343-53 (cited on 998-9), and (in vol. 
ii) P Herc. 1428 col. 12,33-13,1 (Henrichs 1974a, 22-3) rò 8€ cwéyov — év 
yàp Moc Proypadrice]|ra à d Ma. 

A hint about what Epicurus may have said on this point can be gleaned 
from Ad Menoec. 134: met kpeirrov hy rw Trepi Bean púbw xarakoAovÜOety 7) 
Tjj TÀV hucicwy einapuévn ÓovAevew: ô he yap €Amida mrapairncewc vno- 
ypape Dech dca Tine, 7 96 amapa(rmTov €xet THY avayKny, ‘For, indeed, it 
were better to follow the myths about the gods than to become a slave to the 
destiny of the natural philosophers: for the former suggests a hope (cf. below, 
2343-53) of placating the gods by worship, whereas the latter involves 
a necessity which knows no placation’ (Bailey). This implies that what is 
u ropa about the gods need not be the literal and specific truth, but 
must be consistent with it. 

1050-1 ëv re TG Tpe[ickai]l8ekáron: this book of Epicurus’ Tepi dé. 
cewc is also cited at P Herc. 1111 frr. 45,4 and 44,4—$ (quoted above on 205- 
6), in notable conjunction with book 11 of the same work and his Tee 
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Oc.órmroc. This supports the argument of Sedley 1974 that book 13 dealt 
largely with theological matters, especially the gods’ non-involvement in 
human affairs. It probably corresponded closely to the discussion of that 
subject prominent in the closing paragraphs of Ad Herod. (especially 76-8 2). 
Sedley (1974, cf. 1984) argues further that the letter To Herodotus summarizes 
doctrines of books 1-13 of Hepi óúcecoc. 

Philippson, unaware of the original order of columns, postulated the 
haplography of the full title epi $vcewc here: i.e. & re rox rpe[«cka«]|óe- 
Karu. nepli (pucewe Aéyec nepi) rfc] | oikecórnToc etc. —unnecessarily, 
since we know now that Philodemus mentioned the title only in the first 
citation (at 225—7, where it appears in the full form) and simply by book- 
number thereafter (e.g. here, 523-34, 1078, 1888-90). For this form of 
citation see above on 225—7. But we have too few citations of Epicurus’ Jee 
$vceuwc from the Herculanensia to know if this was normal. Nor is it clear 
why Philodemus cites frequently from Tepi $úcecoc in De pietate but virtu- 
ally nowhere else. He knows that Epicurus discussed there the doctrine of 
oike€uóT)c kai aAAoTpioryc, and knows that he did so in book 13, while the 
topic of divine wééAecac appeared in 12. But he does not appear particularly 
anxious to engage in exegesis of these doctrines, as he does for example in 
the section above on religious participation (for which the Hepi óúcecoc is 
not apparently cited), or below in the section on human development 
(which probably does depend on epi $vcewc 12). 

1051-4 Trep[; ric] | oixevórqroc . . . [xai] | rc àAAorp[órnroc: this 
doctrine is recognizable from the final sentence in Ad Menoec. 124 raic yap 
iSiarc otxecovpevot 1a TAVTÒC aperaic Touc Opotouc üroOéxovrat, TGv TO un 
rotoũrov we aAAdr prov voyiCovrec (and see above on 1023-42). Philodemus’ 
wording here suggests that the much-disputed subject ought to be the gods 
in the first instance (though by implication they stand as a model or analogy 
for the natural behaviour of humans), or at least that Philodemus under- 
stood it this way. (Philodemus is not quoting Epicurus directly here, but the 
noun ó Óeóc, cf. 1047, at least is somewhat uncharacteristic of his usage.) Cf. 
in this connection Philod. De dis 3 fr. 41,20, 18,8 where rd oixeia d€xecBar 
by the gods seems to be opposed to ra aAAó$vAa anwbeichaı. The problem, 
as Diano 1946, 108 following Usener points out, is that the final sentence 
does not seem adequately to explain, as its introductory yap declares, either 
the preceding sentence évOev — wdéAevar, or (assuming that sentence to be 
an intrusive gloss) the sentence before about the vzoAnwerc of the roMolt. 
On the other hand, the subject of ofxecovpevor . . . arrod€yovrat cannot, as 
Diano and Usener thought, be the good and wise, for the reason that we 
must then supply (raic ayaoic) after q, since they have not been 
otherwise mentioned, and a reader could not be expected to supply in the 
nominative a noun merely implied or vaguely suggested but suppressed in 
the dative. And P Her. 1428 col. 12,13-32 (quoted above on 1023-42, where 
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see commentary) shows with some persuasiveness that e, roc dya- 
Goic did not appear in the text known and echoed by Philodemus. So on the 
whole we are best served by the reading of Long-Sedley 1987, who take the 
plurals oixeroúpevor . . . amroóéxovrai to refer to human behaviour in general, 
as though proverbial or gnomic (which avoids the problem of an undesig- 
nated change of subject). 

For otxeiór2c and adAorpiornc see on 1103, 1106; cf. oixetov and d Mò- 
Tpiov (synon. avoik«tov), and see on 739-40 otxeiov elvai | [ñu et]v ci. 
That aAdotpiornc ‘heterogeneity’ occurs elsewhere in Epicurus only in 
a technical context and in epi ducewe (the treatment of ra peréwpa in 
book 11 fr. 26. 44,16 Arr.?) confirms that Philodemus reflects Epicurus’ 
wording in the present citation. According to Epicurus' will (D.L. ro. 20), 
those who studied with him ‘showed him every mark of friendship’ (Goy 
macav oixetornta evdederypevor); cf. KD 40, Philod. Pragm. col. 12,4-6 (fr. 
197 Us.,97 Arr.) ov uo|vov ĝia Tv oixevór cov, adda] | xac ĉia rò ñ0oc 
avrov. In Theophrastus: Obbink 198886, 283. 

1052-3 ñ[v mpdc] | rwac ó Bede éx[e: although this does not tell us 
much about the philosophical intricacies of Epicurus’ Ad RHHU- 
Lehre’, it does well show what Philodemus thought was compatible in the 
doctrine with popularly accepted views about the divine (which is his 
concern here). According to Diano 1946, 106 €ye here = praebet. It would be 
more accurate to say that the fact that harms and benefits result, through 
a process of physical causation, from whatever it is that different types of 
people conceive to be god, 1s styled by Epicurus as the god 'having' a sense 
of affinity or opposition for corresponding types of humans; one might 
render de familiaritate quam deus cum quibusdam hominibus habeat (cf. Epic. Ad 
Menoec. 124). The key term in this formulation thus becomes zpóc rwac, as 
is also reflected in the passage below from P Herc. 1428 col. 12,13-32 (quoted 
in full above on 1023-42) []ueic 9€ kai | raûr’ év[i]oic e£ avrov | Aéyopev 
rapakoAov|Üciv kali] rov ayabuwy | ra uéyicra. See also Henrichs 19744, 30 
n. 61, who notes that in that text the vio: are the kaxoi, as in Ad Menoec. 
124 — whereas in the present passage Philodemus has specified that also móc 
Twac for some’ the god has an affinity and (presumably for others) an 
opposition. Presumably this is not merely Philodemus' interpretation, but 
actually appeared in the text of epi púcewc 13 as he says here. Perhaps he 
thought it needed pointing out (since it is not explicitly said at Ad Menoec. 
124) that this doctrine was appropriately consistent with general behef 
about piety and the gods, especially in the light of the charge he is answer- 
ing, below, 1412-18, cf. 2343-53. Thus notable here is the unusual oc- 
currence of ó 0eóc rather than one of the more colourless philosophical 
designations for godhead (see on 744-7, 761; for 0eóc: 1141 and see on 
1277 ff.). Thus any god will ‘have affinity’ for the person who so conceives of 
him, and ‘be opposed’ to those who do not. But only for the good and the 
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wise will this also be God indeed, and not just someone's conception of 
a god or projection of values. | 

1055-6 ¿v & tan gëlt xai] | rpxax[oc]ro[v: the book-number was 
recovered by Usener, who printed me[vrexa:]| rp«ax[oc]To[t, though it re- 
quires some violent changes to the apograph. This was upheld by Sedley 
1974, 92 (at least as far as -rp«ax[oc]vo[«: ‘Book Thirty-something’). L. A. 
Holford-Strevens notices that after the teens, one expects such a formation 
as mevrexat- only in derivations from the cardinal, and I have modified 
Usener's supplement accordingly. Cf. the regular form of the ordinal recon- 
structed at 1888—90. Because the books of Epicurus’ Tepi púcewc extended 
to a uniquely high number (see below on 1078) and because of the peculiar 
manner by which Tepi óúcecoc is cited in De pietate (by book-number alone: 
see above on 225—7), the present citation can only be to that work, a book in 
the thirties. Since the ordinal must begin immediately after év 8€ 1c in 1055, 
and since N's ME[ cannot accommodate any numeral, correction of the 
apograph is demanded: zré[ua7w xai seems the only likely possibility for 
recovering one (though as far as I know there is no other instance where the 
copyists mistook M in this hand for IT). If this is book 35, then all we know 
of it we know from this fragment, namely from 1057-9, that in it Epicurus 
clarified something about wdéAeca, apparently from the gods. Sedley 1974 
was concerned to demonstrate the possibility of a group of books concern- 
ing ethical topics at the close of Epicurus’ ep ducewc, particularly a series 
concerned with human psychology, and sought to claim book 35 from the 
present citation for the well-known liber incertus (34 Arr.) on psychological 
topics:'the book in question may have had more to do with human psycho- 
logy than with the gods themselves' (Sedley 1974, 92). That book has since 
been shown to have been book 25 by Laursen 1987, from a reading of the 
book number itself in the subscriptio. Nevertheless it remains possible that 
book 35 did deal with human psychology, especially in connection with the 
strong denial of avayi (not found, e.g. in the letter Ad Herod. and conse- 
quently not in De nat. 1-13) in human motivation found in the liber incertus 
(apparently book 25), and that it compared or clarified the doctrine about 
harms and benefits resulting from human views of the gods. (Epicurus may, 
for example, discussed in it whether or not the acquisition of such BAafla: 
and wéAecas, primarily psychological on any interpretation of Epicurean 
theology, are “up to us' or not.) This is at least consistent with the fact that 
the immediately following citation comes from Epicurus' On Fate and 
concerned cuvepyia from the gods. 

1057-9 cùv tan Tt [raúó]rnc | rñc óe) [iac] S alcſ aj ev: for the verb 
óiacadéo see above on 208-9. 

10§9-62 According to Arr? book 35 had the theme ‘del rapporto 
uomini-dei e dell'opera benefica che gli dei esplicano cù rà rurac ó ° nóovnc 
woeAeiv in quanto ci ovrec avrouc kai TOv dÀÀov cwrnpec yivovras [Phi- 
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lippson’s lavish reconstruction of the present passage}’,on which Sedley 1974, 
90 comments: students of Epicurean theology may share my relief at discov- 
ering that this curious sentiment, with its Christian overtones, is not Epi- 
"curus' own but was invented for him in 1921 by R. Philippson’ Arrighetti 
rose to the defence of Philippson's ingenious reconstruction 'in saving 
themselves they become saviours of others’ in a reply in CEN 5 (1975), so- 
I, citing the occurrence of cwrnpia[c in 1046. Yet this is specifically said to 
be something they have for humans (1046-7 àv0po)] | roc), not for themselves. 
More appositely he cites [Plut.} Plac. 1.7.7, Dox. Gr. p. 300,fr. 361 Us., together 
with Atticus fr. 3,66—9 des Places ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 15. 5. 9, p. 800a (fr. cit. 
Us.) car 'Emikovpov TO ric mpovoiac oiyerai, kaitoi TOv Üeov Kar’ avrov 
Trácav kyõepoviav (aen THC Cwrnpiac TOv oikeiov ayabwy eicóepouévov (cf. 
also Arrighetti 1955, 322 and 342-7). But it would be out of keeping with the 
present section of Philodemus treatise for him to cite examples of Epicurus’ 
having held that the gods conserve their own goods, or that we should think 
of them as so doing. Much more likely than Philippson's co ]|Zov[rec here 
is probably a form of voni or dofalw (cf. on 1295) on analogy with Ad 
Menoec. 124. Beyond that not much can be said about what is lost here :‘agitur 
de utilitate quam ex cognitione divinae naturae homines capiant' (Usener 
adn.to p. 128,32), except that something is wrong with the transmitted letters 
in 1060-1 because xat | rov aAAa[ is not a conceivable syntax, and 1061-2 
could be «vep]|y[ecéa or cuvep]|y[ia (cf. 1394, 1065 respectively). 

1064-5 únmèp +[ñc] | éx[eiv]ov cuvepyto[c: Usener took éx[eív]wv to be 
the gods, i.e. concerning the gods’ assistance (to humans). But Arr.? takes it 
to refer to assistance provided by the Epicurean sage, comparing Gnom. Vat. 
34 and 44. Perhaps the (understood) antecedent was av@pwawy, people in 
general: “concerning humans' assistance” (i.e. from the gods, or from the 
divinized philosopher), sc. 1059-60 of voui]|Cov[rec? This is the only pre- 
served citation of this work by Epicurus, though we knew that it existed 
from the list at D.L. 10. 28. Presumably it dealt with avayxy and, perhaps, 
human psychology. Below at P Herc. 1428 col. 8,5 (vol. 11; Henrichs 19744, 
18) Philodemus attacks Chrysippus’ work on a closely related topic, Tepi 
mpovoiac. For the term cuvepyia see Philod. De mus. 69,28; Rhet. 1. 270,34 
(and often); again in a political context (cf. cwrnpia) Polyb. 8. 33. 10. 

1066 dro@aivera:: for the term see on 224-5 and cf. 1097-8. 

1066-9 Kav | raic ¿[mJ]cro)o[:;]c | Iulevroi raic l'lpé[c] | roùòc ne- 
Aouc: this was a collection known to Philodemus of Epicurus’ letters to 
‘famous’ or ‘noble’ addressees, perhaps the avdpec (above on 461-2). Usener 
(ad fr. 104) conjectured that it also included letters from famous individuals, 
comparing the letters cited in Philod. Pragm. Cf. Sen. Ep. 21. 4 (Epic. fr. 132 
Us.) omnes illos megistanas et satrapas et regem ipsum, ex quo Idomenei titulus 
petebatur, obliuio alta subpressit. But it is unknown whether these were letters 
to famous contemporary figures of political importance (as perhaps Mithres, 
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minister to Antigonus, to whom Epicurus wrote frr. 74-82 Arr.?), or to 
important contemporary philosophers. (They were certainly not letters to 
famous philosophers of the past, like Empedocles or Democritus: Obbink 
1988a, 433-5.) It seems likely, however, that they were letters to famous 
Epicureans, such as Philodemus cites extensively in the previous section on 
cult and in his treatises Pragmateiai and De Epicuro. There is reason for 
thinking that Philodemus here passes over (see next note) further citation of 
these letters (ue %]) on the point of harms and benefits from the gods and 
proceeds directly in the following columns to cite actual treatises by 
Polyaenus (1092 ff.) and Hermarchus (1099 ff., there may have been more); 
Epicurus’ works are cited again at 1255 ff. 

1069—70 óy[o]lAoyeiv: i.e. Epicurus did not say anything in the ‘letters 
to important individuals' contradicting what he said in On Nature 13 and in 
On Destiny, cited above on the point about God having affinity with some 
and providing them with assistance —lest it be thought that Epicurus ex- 
pounded one doctrine about the gods in his technical treatises, and another 
in these letters. The treatises were probably for and addressed to adepts, 
while Epicurus letters (if the three transmitted by Diogenes Laertius are any 
indication) were summaries for the use of insiders and a wider public alike. 
If, however, the addressees of the émucroÀai mpoc ToUc peyaàovc were 
(1) great men in the eighteenth-century sense (as we say VIPs), then the 
contrast intended by Philodemus will have been that Epicurus did not say 
one thing in his technical treatises for adepts, and another in his letters to 
outsiders; but if these letters were to (2) other important Epicurean avópec, 
then that he did not say one thing in his published treatises and another in 
letters addressed to insiders. In the case of (1) there are really no good 
candidates for such addressees, apart from the letter(s) To Mithres (frr. 74-82 
Arr.?, while (2) would apparently be a separate collection of letters 7póc rouc 
peyadouc (avdpac) or perhaps peyadouc (diAovc), cf. frr. 969 Arr? 

1071-2 iva hiq tic] Í mn mpòc roùc I: Usener thought this should 
continue: [ueydÀouc avrov memAacuévox ÀAéyew, but its continuation is 
unclear. For instance, Anon. A suggests the supplement iva vg el | einn 
mpoc rovc [didouc (sc. Epicureos), which suits the context well since in the 
following columns Philodemus proceeds to cite from actual works by Poly- 
aenus, Hermarchus, et al. before drawing his conclusions about harms and 
benefits from the gods as exemplified by the lifestyle of Epicurus and the 
kathegemones. 


1072-3 Order of Columns. The following col. 38 may join directly (it comes from 
the other half of the broken papyrus roll), but too little is preserved at the beginning 
of col. 38 to be certain or to reconstruct the link. In 1073 perhaps a]tr[toc or alir[ia 
(cf. 1097 airtav) and 1074 probably BA[aB- (cf. 1089—90 ο A] at least confirms 
the sequence, showing that the causation of harms and benefits through the gods is 
still under discussion. 
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Col. 38 


1078 ¿v tt] Exrwfe: it is uncertain from what work Philodemus is citing 
books 6 and 8 in ll. 1077-89 by book- number alone: Epicurus On Nature is 
most likely. Elsewhere this work is cited by book-number alone, except in 
the first citation (a convention which is sufficiently unusual: see on 224-5; it 
would have been confusing to say the least if this practice were followed for 
other multi-book works). 1088-9, dealing as it does with ethics and psycho- 
logy as well as theology, does not sound especially like material likely to have 
been covered in De nat. 6 and 8. In the present column Philodemus turns 
from Epicurus to treat the works of the kathegemones: Polyaenus is cited at 
1092-9 and Hermarchus at 1099-1108. (Cf. 1089—90 r7v «$e|Aciav r[(]8ev- 
rai, Where the plural verb must thus refer to the kathegemones in addition to 
Epicurus, whose views on this topic have already been treated at 1043-65.) 
We might therefore expect here a citation from Metrodorus. The only 
known work of Metrodorus’ which extended to eight books was his Against 
the Sophists in nine books, known from DLL. 10. 24, Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 
1091 A (Epic. fr. 423 Us., cf. 1091 E), Galen, De libris suis 17 (xix. 48 K.); see 
Metrod. fr. 28 Körte. (In fact, aside from the thirty-seven books of Epicurus’ 
On Nature, and Philodemus' own De rhetorica and De vitiis in ten books, the 
only other early Epicurean work known to have extended to this length was 
Hermarchus' mammoth twenty-two-book Against Empedocles, which is not 
a possibility for the present citation because it is introduced by title just 
below, 1099-1105.) If 1078-89 come from Metrodorus' Against the Sophists, 
then both the title and Metrodorus' name must have preceded. In 1073-4 we 
could restore M]n7[ podwpoc | mepi rc] BA[aBmc. But I can see no way to 
accommodate év roic IIpóc codicrác $c in any of these lines before the 
book-numbers in 1078 and 1088-9, though of course the title may have 
come in the previous column, if we are missing one between cols. 38 and 39 
(which is impossible to tell, since we have no stichometric indications 
preserved from this section of the treatise). On the whole, a continuation of 
the citations from Epicurus' On Nature from 1043-62 seems more likely 
here, with the section on the kathegemones beginning in 1089. 

1082-3 «Jai eùóprouc | [xai S:Jxaiouc: cf. 1027-9 xai roic] | pè 
dpov|[(pow xat] | Suxatotc; 1414-16 7[@]v àya0cv àvópov | kat duxaiwv. The 
present passage must be introduced by a similar construction:'(In book 6 he 
establishes that) those who keep their oaths and are just are moved by the 
most virtuous influences' etc. 

1083-5 raic àllplicraic SsaSdcel[ce] wuetcäau: an obscure doctrine and 
terminology. Could it have plausibly been treated in the physical books of 
On Nature 1-13? d:addcecc are 'transferences' or ‘communications’, e.g. of 
motion at Epic. Ad Pyth. 105-6: earthquakes may be caused by the òidòocic 
of motion (ccc) caused by the falling of masses of earth and the 
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repercussion (ráAw avramodociv), hence ‘tremors’ at Lucr. 6. 546—7: quippe 
cadunt toti montes magnoque repente / concussu late disserpunt inde tremores. The 
entire passage 6. §35-56 in Lucretius (together with the corresponding 
passage from Ad Pyth.) bears scrutiny, in so far as Lucretius intended it to 
illustrate the causal interconnectedness of all physical components of the 
world including air. The way in which effluences ‘from the gods’ affect us 
like tremors in the form of images and the conceptions they constitute will 
have made for an interesting analogy. Cf. Epict. 1. 12. 6 ĝiaĝðóceic éx Dewy eic 
àvÜporrovc; Marc. Ant. 1. 17. 6 (pl.); Heliod. ap. Orib. 44. 23. 59 éx dsaddcewe 
THC adc ywockew ti (cf. above, 549 50 lg cvv]la$9 tHe óúcecoc, and 
Epicurus’ book epi adc ap. D.L. 10. 28). Of celestial influence in astrology 
Ptol. Tetr. 3. 2.2 Boll-Boer éx rc ro) repiéxovroc Siaddcewc. Cf. 1a8(8oqu: 
Philod. De ira col. 8,31-2 émi rac d:adi\dopevac rot cwpare xedvycecc 
acraÜeic. 

1085-7 «xai malp’ adrouc kai map’ élxeivouc: the antecedent of the 
latter may be the gods, as suggested by Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. dsadocic (cf. s. v. 
d:addvac). The notion that the good are moved by the finest effluences both 
from the gods and from themselves implies that we are to think of the two as 
more or less equivalent in this process of causation. This is highly suggestive 
of the view that according to Epicurus the gods exist even for the good and 
wise as their own conceptions of divinity, as ‘projections of their moral 
ideals’ (see HPh I, no. 23). Yet the formulation here shows that the Epicure- 
ans were capable of distinguishing in their theory between psychological 
agents and ‘gods’ that have a separate ontological identity. For rapa with the 
accusative in this sense see Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. rapa + accusative, and LS] 
end of mapa + accusative. I have translated from themselves and from the 
gods’ (cf. Kühner-Blass i. 511-12). More precisely, mapa here delimits the 
range of these d:addcecc, ‘influences’ (Henrichs). 

1087-9 «]ai mapal[m]Ànciwc ¿v tan òylówı: nothing else of course is 
known about the content of this book (whether from Metrodorus’ Against 
the Sophists or from Epicurus’ On Nature). But the citation by book-number 
alone suggests that we are right in restoring the citation by book-number in 
1078. We should punctuate after év rox dy|ddux, understanding émcu, since 
1089-90 xa r9)» whelAiav begins a new syntactical unit. 

1092-4 &[v ran] | mpoflrar] l'ip[óc zé Tillet brkocodi[ac Apw]lros[é- 
Ajouc: only here. On the form of the title and parallels for early Epicurean 
works attacking the specific works by Plato, Aristotle, and contemporaries 
see above on 703-5. We know only that it consisted of more than one book, 
addressed the arguments of Aristotle's On Philosophy, and recommended to 
the reader the existence of divine nature (dea ducic: see commentary on 
1098-9) as a cause of benefits (cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 123-4). Tepedino 1991 
(Polyaenus fr. 29) restores here [ToAv[at]voc e[v rye] | mpo[75« ] yp [ana 
me||pi $iAocodi[ac (cf. Longo 1985, 238; Tepedino 1991, 178). However, no 
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work by the tide epi $uAocod«ac is attested for Polyaenus (as for Aristotle), 
though we know Polystratus wrote one (see Capasso 1976; Ph. De Lacy, 
CErc 7 (1977), 126), as did Metrodorus (frr. 31-3 Korte from Plut. Adv. Col. 
1127 B-D, 1 108 E). Bignone 1936, ii. 59 thought that polemic with Aristotle 
could be detected from the mere title of these works, as though echoing the 
title of Aristotle's dialogue of that name. But see Tepedino on Polyaenus fr. 
29, who is justifiably sceptical. Capasso 1976, especially 81 n. 10, shows that 
Polystratus' treatise by that name was protreptic in nature, and not specifi- 
cally anti-Aristotelian in character. Metrodorus [Tept $iAocoóíac was con- 
cerned with that philosopher's involvement in politics. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the early Epicureans knew and responded to Aristo- 
tle’s popular writings. On Polyaenus' career see Sedley 1976b, 43-8, esp. 47; 
Angeli 19886; Tepedino 1991, 25—67. Philodemus had a curious attachment 
to Polyaenus: émiecnnc kat didtxdc, we of nepi d.A009uóv dacs, ‘a good and 
kindly man, as Philodemus affirms’ (D.L. 10. 24; for the expression ot mepi 
TOv deiva = ó deiva see below on 1367-8). Adulation of this sort is typical of 
the syntaxis of Epicurean philosophers in D.L. 10 (cf. 10. 25: Hermarchus 
yevopmevoc ixavoc avnp, ‘was a good man’; cf. above on 896—7; Festugiére 
1968, 70). But Philodemus’ reported attachment to Polyaenus has never been 
adequately explained (D.L. cites no work by him: cf. id. 2. ros). P Herc. 176, 
which treats him in fr. 5 col. 14,4-16, col. 27,5712, cannot be by Philodemus 
because it was written in the second century Bc. The numerous mentions of 
him in the present work (Against Aristotle's On Philosophy here and Against 
Ariston above, 10; cf. 578, letters from Epicurus to him: 840-1, 865-6, 932, 
938) may therefore be relevant for the question of authorship of the present 
work. Philodemus' teacher Zeno of Sidon knew of suspicions that Poly- 
aenus' treatises Against the Rhetoricians and On the Moon might not be au- 
thentic (Philod. I/póc rov [---] (P Herc. 1005) col. 11 Angeli). He died 
before Epicurus, and there was a cult of him even in Epicurus lifetime (D.L. 
IO. 18). 

I094—7 Philippson restored av]|ror[eA]ovc[av 58o]|vov [7]ev pleyi- 
cr] | airiay gouel iv here, but the sense in which this cause may be said to 
be avToreAovcav, ‘self-completing’ is baffling (cf. 1910). Why should it be 
any more ‘self-completing’ than any other cause? Moreover airiay on Phi- 
lippson's reconstruction is left without an article (cf. 1044-5). For the divine 
as an airia of goods see above on 737 and 1045; cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 124 (see 
on 1023-1701). Note here the specification gue for us as above, 740. 

1098-9 t[ùv] | 6«íav duciw: the collocation, quoted here from Poly- 
aenus, is strikingly favoured by the author of Epic. Ad Pyth.: 97 j 0eia óúcuc 
. . . QÀe,roúpymrToc dtarnpeicOw kai ét TH MACN paKkaptornre; I13 Grau THY 
Ücíav pice punhau AEcroupyiwy atroAvwe; 115 ouóé xaÜmrai Tic Deia púcic 
. . . Kürrevra TAC Emicnpaciac Tavrac emreXei. It also appears at Gnom. Vat. 
24 évémvia. ot €Aaye gc Îeiav ovde navruciv d V, dAAd yíverat Kara 
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ejm Tow €iódoÀov, and is restored above, 199, cf. 63 with commentary, 104, 
321. In other Epicurean writings it seems to have been replaced by syn- 
onymous expressions for God, though we know from 230-1 above that 
Epicurus in epi $íceoc 12 referred to the gods as a4óéñapro, duceic. On 
Epicurus' practice of referring to a thing as its nature see above on 230-1. 

1099-1101 “E[ppap]lxoc 9' óp[oi]ec d Iesel Jav ꝙuxiqv: Diels 
(Dox. Gr. 127 n. 1) ingeniously recovered the name of Hermarchus here, and 
connected it with the mention of his Against Empedocles (already restored by 
Bücheler) in the succeeding fragment in the Neapolitan numbering. Au- 
topsy of the original Neapolitan disegno confirmed the link, showing (since 
they were originally copied side by side on the same apograph) that both 
fragments were on the same layer of scorza. What Hermarchus' exact con- 
cern was with the soul (cf. above, l. 4) in this passage remains murky owing 
to an apparent corruption in 1101. A restoration in Anon. A suggests e[vep]- 
I» ern[c]av UN for a letter dropped from the beginning of the line see 
242 fr. 3 (vol. ii; above, p. 22). 


IIOI-2 Order of Columns. Cols. 38 and 39 are both fragments of the 1077 sequence 
numbered in ascending order (frr. 4 and 5, respectively). The two columns were 
drawn side by side on the original disegno N? (see on 1099-1101). In the copy (N?) 
the two fragments were copied separately as successive apographs, as though they 
were separate fragments: they are numbered in ascending order (so also cols. 28— 30), 
reflecting their original sequence. Sometimes the original order is unintentionally 
reversed (see cols. 9-10, 35-6) when the disegni were assigned fragment-numbers 
after copying. 


Col. 39 


1103-8 On this fragment of Hermarchus' Against Empedocles see Longo 
1988a, 125; Obbink 1988a. Philodemus has already cited the work for its 
criticism of sophistic interpretations of gods’ names above at 542-59 and at 
993-1002 on Epicurus and worship of the gods, both times citing from the 
final book; on its possible dating see on 521. The present citation is the only 
piece we have from book 1. It is notable, if the restorations in 1106-7 are 
correct, not because book 1 seems to have discussed how benefit derives for 
humans from the gods (which is unremarkable), but because in it provides 
valuable confirmation that in the work Hermarchus discussed the concept 
of oixeuórgc ‘affinity’ as suggested by the fragment from Hermarchus in 
Porph. De abst. 1 (especially its role in justice and natural relations, cf. 1107- 
8), from which work we also know that the term figured large in Theo- 
phrastus’ epi evceBeiac (see on 1106). The final book was book 22, if this 
was the same work as that cited as Tepi ‘EumredoxA€ouc at D.L. 10. 25 in 22 
books. Philodemus’ form of the title (TTpoc = adversus ‘Eumedoxdéa), appar- 
ently the form known to Cicero (De nat. deor. 1.93), was recently confirmed 
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when it turned up on a sillybos (since its writing is against the fibres and the 
verso is inscribed with a document, or possibly the colophon of a work 
written on a reused roll) from an Egyptian papyrus (P Oxy. XLVII 3318) 
containing book 9, probably occupying the entire roll (though see R. Coles 
in P Oxy. XLVII (1980), 10; cf. T. Dorandi, Sillyboi', Scrittura e civiltà, 8 
(1984), 185—99 at 195). The designation ‘EmicroAcxa that follows in Dioge- 
nes means not that pòc 'EyurmeóokAéa was in the form of letters to the fifth- 
century philosopher, but represents a separate entry in Diogenes' list of 
Hermarchus' writings designating a collection of letters, as shown by Longo 
1988a, 124 (so already Bernays 1866, 139-40); cf. Obbink 1988a, where 
a reference to an earlier suggestion along these lines by Laks 1976, 24-5,95- 
6 was omitted in oversight. 

1105 pr ypadm: I have followed Krohn's aplozn with ypaón. 
adopted from Longo 1988a. For ypaón as a synonym for B:BAiov see Epic. De 
nat. lib. inc. fr. 36.24,5 Arr", Philod. Ilooc rovc [--] (P Herc. 1005) col. 18,7- 
9, Dem. Lac. Poem. 2 col. 66,10;above, 225-7, and for the equivalence see also 
Capasso 1981, 397; Longo 1985, 238 n. 16; Capasso 1987, 54 with n. 89; 
Longo 1988a, 125. In addition I note that, in contrast to BuBAiov or mpaypua- 
Teta, ypad»j is normally used in the Herculanensia to designate a nimbered 
book out of a larger, multi-book work. But the book-number following the 
title is slightly suspicious (cf. 999-1001, 1092-4), and A. Henrichs reminds 
me that the feminine is common in book-numbers with Búßàoc under- 
stood. F Bücheler suggested the restoration mp[aypareiac in reference to the 
treatise as a whole; but elsewhere Philodemus cites this work by a specific 
book: 543, 999, both by the final book. 

1106 oi[xeiórn (a): cf. above, 1050-4, where it is recorded that Epicu- 
rus in De nat. 13 discussed the oixecórgc and aAAorpióTc which the god has 
(1053 €x[es) for different types of humans (cf. on 739-40). The subject of 
natural 'affinity', between beasts and men, and men and gods, especially as 
a basis for justice, was a subject we know Hermarchus discussed in Against 
Empedocles 1: see fr. 34 Longo (Porph. De Abst. 1.7712; cf. Longo 1988a, 94- 
9, Vander Waerdt 1988. Cf. Theophrastus F 531 Fortenbaugh: Obbink 1988, 
283. With 1107 év[éo« cf. 1052-53 mpdc] 7wac. For 1107-8 79] | évavri[ov 
d AAotc see 1054 aAAoTpi[6ó7T770c. Here €]|xew adds that the gods (or godlike 
persons like the sage) 'feel' such an affinity for some things/persons and so by 
implication 'furnish' the goods described in 1095-1103. 

1117-18 evyac kai mpoc[xu]lvricewc:. cf. 896-8 with commentary. 

1119 tysdc: cf. above, 994 (also from Hermarchus' Against Empedocles). 

1123-4 €bap]lyóce éo[próv: ‘adaptations’, ‘interpretations’, of festi- 
vals; Hermarchus probably disapproved of such 'adaptations' since he is 
found in concert with Epicurus above at 535-46 criticizing sophistic philo- 
sophers for their similar interpretations of gods’ names. é$apuórTo = cuvot- 
xecow, Lat. accommodare, hence similar language and criticism below (see vol. 
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i), P Herc. 1428 col. 8,9713 (of Chrysippus) ra | r&v Geo [ò]vóua|ra 
e p, rei rig ÓpeuíusrgToc azro|A[a]vwy axomiatwe, ‘he adapts the names 
of the gods (i.e to suit his interpretations), indulging in subtlety without 
ceasing’; De poem. 5 col. 10,27; Rhet. i. 206; 281,12. But this terminology 
originates in the Epicurean tradition with Epicurus himself: De nat. 28 fr. 31. 
16,10; 31. 18,26. As an abstract noun the expression is rare: €pappocic = 
edappoyn, e.g. ap. Epict. 1. 22. 2 €. r&v mpodAnpewy raic ovciaic. 

1129 ñYOoOuq:Á for the interjection of the authorial first person see 
above, 320, 502, 723-5; below, 1384-7. 
1129-30 Order of Columns. The present col. 39 and the following col. 40 aptly come 
from opposite halves of the broken papyrus roll. A link between the two columns 
seems likely. Nevertheless the restorations in 1127-9 are intended primarily exempli 
gratia to suggest a plausible syntax, consistent with such a link, for the opening of 
the following col. 40. 


Col. 40 


In spite of the fragmentary state of the preceding column, the logical 
sequence of argument can be recovered with reasonable security: 
Philodemus argues that the Epicurean position in no way entails that 
the concept of piety is to be entirely done away with. He then outlines 
the requirements for a person's being pious or impious: the Epicure- 
ans maintain that the pious person upholds the imperishability and 
blessedness of God (here styled as o dec) who, if conceived without 
unhealthy anger or benevolence, can also be seen as the source of good 
and ill. 

The philosophical options on this point are nicely elaborated below, 
1176-1217, which also acknowledges some interesting affinities (as 
well as differences) between the Epicurean position and earlier philo- 
sophical views. According to Philodemus there: (1) some earlier phi- 
losophers represented the gods as capable of harming and benefiting 
humans, but like the Epicureans almost no one made them act in 
conformity with unsuitable conceptions that debased the gods (1181— 
2070...0po|(]ac | rocc xvdaiorc). (2) Still other philosophers held that 
the gods did no harm whatsoever (the Epicureans agreed only that 
they did not do so in a traditional, literal sense), but dishonestly dis- 
guised their views from the public. Both positions (1) and (2) contra- 
vene popular belief. According to the Epicurean position there is some 
basic validity, and not merely utility as in position (2), in popular beliefs 
and traditions about the gods, even if people in general are ultimately 
mistaken about the way in which gods harm and benefit (cf. 1133-4 
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tax [ra co $vAárrew: the Epicureans hold that this is necessary). 
In addition, view (2) exhibits considerable hostility to ordinary people 
in general and would do away with the concept of piety altogether, a 
move which is denounced in the Epicurean view (cf. 1130-4, 1338-44, 
1367-83, 1460-3, 2343-53). The definitions of the pious and impious 
man are thus carefully constructed to embody Epicurean restrictions 
on divinity (perfect happiness and imperishability), but contingently 
to allow some basis for such traditional beliefs about harms and bene- 
fits in the thinking of the pious person. The descriptions of the pious 
and impious persons in cols. 40-1 should be closely compared with 
Epic. Ad Menoec. 123, in exegesis of which they were doubtless com- 
posed. 


1131-3 €}§eAeclOar rhv wacav óciólrnra: for Epicurus’ use of the verb 
see De nat. fr. 34.25,5, 12, 15 Arr.”. For the force of the expression cf. avatpéw 
and see above on 522. 

1134-8 ofc] | 8’ oi Aeyóyue[vox Ser]ladaipovec eiſc ávu]lrépBAnrov 
é[céBei]lav & AAM: construing o [c with the infinitives and nominative 
is difficult. I have taken ¿[c to mean ‘as’, treating ĝé as a weak conjunction 
and the infinitive éx«BaAAew as correlative with those that precede. Usener, 
Gloss. Epic. s.v. deccedatipwv suggests that we should understand a verb like 
ÓoxoúÚcuv as controlling the infinitive eM here. I have followed suit in 
taking éxBaAAew as dependent on yopar in 1129 in a change of subject 
(Seccedaipovec) leaving the same verb unexpressed in the new person and 
number. Thus the yd clause that follows explains how or why the deccidai- 
povec are wrong in their thinking, as it sets forth the grounds for not 
thinking (as they do) that the Epicurean view involves them in any impiety. 
For this reason the ydp clause denies that the person conceiving of God 
according to the Epicurean conception is impious, and explains that such 
a person will also allow that everyone derives harm and benefit from God (as 
do traditionally pious persons and, a fortiori, 8e«cióa(povec). Epicurus at Ad. 
Menoec. 123 does not rail heatedly against the superstitious, but he suggests 
there that in the minds of some the definitions of the pious and impious 
man have been reversed: áceB7 Ôe oUx ó rovc TOv moAÀov Bede àvaipo, 
dM ò rac TOv ToÀÀov 60£ac Bede mpocámTow, ‘the impious man is not he 
who denies the gods of the many, but he who attaches to gods the beliefs of 
the many about them’. 

Philodemus elsewhere uses €xBaAAw actively and transitively in the 
phrase éxBaAAew eic drepov ‘produce (something) to infinity’, e.g. De dis 1 
col. 12,213: 


gel rf... Jae «ai piloue TI Jl }lrac pevdeic [v] moAgdew ëroucu rol JI. 
Icſrerol. pende}piav év roic o9cw elva[.] dulce] phir’ ëtabuxon pýr’ avaicOnrov 
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6[vvap vv] | émbépew dvexxaprépnrov [5] 9vcex|xaprépnT[o]v xaxóv, ouóé Táya- 
0o[v] roic [o]?cw | dcov éx [cov vro]xedpév]wv avex[T]Anpo|rov 7 9vcexrAgpo- 
[r]ov. roro y[ap] àyvo|ovpev[ov] π Lei] rà Aer vroAgj[ec]v 9[e]|kruxà Gel: le 
Kai eic a[me]«pov éxBa[AA]e«[v] | ra 8ewa xat cvvdmrew ticity Qv[ce]cw | rac Tovrwv 
ámepyacrucac Suval[pecc. 

... (the many) have false conceptions ... (? they do not know that) among existing 
things there is no entity ſe. g. a god] either living or insensible that is able to inflict 
unbearable evil or evil difficult to endure, and (that) the good among existing 
things, inasmuch as it derives from realities, is neither unachievable nor difficult to 
achieve [cf. the Epicurean rerpaóáppaxoc, quoted below on 1538-9]. For this, 
when it is unknown, causes animals that are capable of forming false conceptions 
(i.c. humans) to produce for themselves terrors to an infinite extent and to attribute 
to certain natures (i.e. to the gods) the capacities of causing them. 


So also De dis 1 cols. 13,7-15, 15,9734 (new text in Angeli 1988, 214). 
Epicurus at KD I$ uses ékmrirrew (which elsewhere appears regularly as the 
passive of éxBaAAc) in this sense, as does Philodemus at /7poc rov [---] 
(P Herc. 1005) fr. 77,5 (see Angeli's note ad loc. who compares among others 
the Aristotelian expression eic azrecpov BadiCewv). There is a close parallel to 
the reflexive use of €xBaAAw as in the present passage in Epic. Ad Pyth. 97: 
airtAoyia is zaraia for certain persons who have not clung to the duvaroc 
tpomoc (method of possible explanation), and so ‘have fallen back on the 
useless course of thinking that things could only happen in one way (eic Ge 
TO uáTaiov Ze co c: TO Kal’ €va rpómov uóvov otecÜat yivecBar). Com- 
pounds in -BaAAw and -i often carry connotations of complete and 
utter catastrophe, especially in matters intellectual: cf. Epic. Ad Pyth. 87 éx 
mavroc exminte: QucioAoyr)a Toc ; Philod. De sign. col. 30, 30-1 ëalstazelv 
épļoûpev, ‘we say that such a person fails’ in his inferences. 

1135-6 Seilcidaihovec: compare Theophrastus’ famous sketch (16) 
styled after the character trait deccedatjovia (lit. fear of the gods’) with the 
comments of Rusten 1993, and see further H. Bolkestein 1929; M. Stein, 
Definition und Schilderung in Theophrasts Charakteren (Stuttgart, 1992) 199- 
201. Theophrastus’ deccedaizwv attempts to influence the gods in his own 
behalf, and substitutes personal rituals for public ones. Though ‘supersti- 
tious’ is the usual translation of deccedaipwv, Xen. Agesil. 11.18 and Arist. Pol. 
$. 11, I31 $?1 use the word 8e«cibaiuov in a positive sense. Given the fact that 
Philodemus refers here to ‘those who are called’ (Aeyopuevor) 9e«cióatovec, 
he must have taken the word to have potentially positive connotations, at 
least to some ( i.e. 'those who are said to be very religious' in the older, 
original sense of the term). The personal noun ĝeciðaipwv is not otherwise 
used by Philodemus or Epicurus, though the abstract noun Zetctëotuot/o 
occurs once in the Herculanensia (in a decidedly negative sense): P Herc. 
1251 col. 10,12-15 deccedacuoviac de (sc. €rritrAavrat) rox | rou Üeóv atruov 
v[v]oAau|Bdvew xai Óavarov xat [£]w|7c. 
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1138-44 Definition of the pious man (ó aceByc). For definitions of the 
pious man in Hellenistic philosophy, often phrased negatively by denying 
that he fulfils the conditions for being impious, see below on 1147-55. Here 
the person who is ôcıoc is contrasted with ó aceByc, then aligned with the 
person who correctly conceives the nature of god (1147-55). The a@avacia 
and paxaptornc (1139-41) of the gods are often stressed in the Epicurean 
accounts, not only in KD 1 and other prescriptive definitions, but also in 
Epicurus' description in De nat. 12 of the degeneration of the conception of 
god in the early history of humankind, above, 224-89, esp. 261-5, where is 
said that from the gods 'things unworthy of their completely conceived 
immortality and complete blessedness are sought in prayer’ (mpocrpé[]e- 
ra[: | «ai 7]àvá£ia zge v[o|o]vuévgc ad0a(pycia[c] | avrw@y xai vravreAovc 
| paxapi[o]rnroc). With 1143-4 cv]vazrop[e]vo[« gt: compare (also in 
close paraphrase of Epicurus) above, 103 1-5 rac h eAlac xai] | rac BAaBal[c 
«ara]|lóeecrépa [c j xai] | petlouc D dv0po]|mro« cvvám[vovcw. 

1146-7 The meaning of ego is clearly ‘expel’, elsewhere: rule out’: 
see Epic. KD 39, below, 1519-20 éx Tc cuppayiac é|£opicÜévrov (of philo- 
sophers driven out of Athens for their views). Thus the subject of 1146 
é£op]iLe« must be the impious man, since éxd[re]|pov can only be taken to 
refer to a@av[aciav and pa|xa[piórgT]a in 1139-41. We must therefore 
restore d ce gijc in 1144. Usener contrived to restore here ev]cefjc as subject 
of é£op]t£e, but this would not produce acceptable sense. It should further 
be noted that neither Philodemus nor Epicurus elsewhere uses the expres- 
sion 6 evceByc substantively to designate the character type of the pious 
person, as they do ó aceByc for the impious one; cf. below, 1337, where the 
adjective is used of 9ó£a:, not persons; at 2345 it designates the ‘so-called 
pious’. 

The impious man is thus said here to be the person who, in his concep- 
tions and definitions of God, excludes either imperishability or blessedness 
(together with certain other characteristics attributed to him by Epicure- 
ans). (Cf. Ad Menoec. 123 dcegic Ae ovy 0 rovc 1 oM ov ge /c avatpwy, 
d M 6 rac TOv TroAÀQv Óó£ac Ücoic mpocamrov.) It is of course implied that 
the Epicurean does not do this (see 1160-5). But it is certainly never made 
explicit or emphasized that ‘those who are called’ deccedaiuovec do so. 

1147-5§ Definition of the pious man (6 émiwowy KTÀ.), continued. That 
the pious man (here simply said to be not impious) will attribute (here 
simply preserve) imperishability and blessedness to God (1140-2) is entailed 
by Epic. KD 1. The Epicureans further draw a close connection between 
divine existence on the one hand, and paxaptornc as an ethical réAoc, and it 
is this relationship which the definition of piety or the pious man is 
made to reflect: i.e. piety is held to have a moral as well as a theological 
content, much along the lines of ëuoiouctc Dec) kara duvarov emulation of 
God's nature’ (cf. below, 2046-50 mpwrov uév | we Ovnrot pepe[ic]|Oac Thv 
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éxeivo | evdacuoviav | BeAncouciv). This view necessitated a distinction 
between types of piety and a revision of its traditional definitions (for 
a survey of which see Plato's Euthyphro). On the Epicurean redefinition of 
piety along ethical lines see further Epic. Ad Menoec. 123; P Oxy. II 215 col. 
1,1624. 2,8 ff.; Lucr. 5. 1 198—1203 ; Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 116 (with Pease's note 
ad loc.); Schmid 1951, 97-156; Dionigi 1976, 35-6; Obbink 19924; for its 
Stoic counterpart see Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 115; SVF iii. 604-10; 
Epict. I. 26; 2. 20, 22-4, Encheiridion 31, [Plat.] Def. 4128; Aristot. VV 
1250?22; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Gottingen, 1948) i. 126, ii. 72. The Epicurean 
description represents a considerable divergence from both the Cynic view 
of piety, which rejected adherence to traditional religious laws and customs, 
and the sceptical Pyrrhonist one, which advocated such adherence, without 
any claim to knowledge of the nature of the divine or the intrinsic appropri- 
ateness of such acts (see Pyrrho, Test. 55 and 62 Decleva Caizzi, frr. 68 and 81 
Diels, Sext. Emp. PH I. 23-4. 226, 246; 3.2; Adu Math. 9. 49). The Epicureans 
make a strong dogmatic claim for the certainty of such knowledge, centring 
the very concept of piety and the basis for right religion upon ‘thinking 
rightly’ about the gods: so also Plat. Leg. 10. 888 B mepi roùc Beovce ópÜcxc 
davon era; Theophr. De piet. fr. 8. 18-19 Potscher = fr. 584 D,20-2 Forten- 
baugh peyicrny 0vciav zou oof nepi avro [sc. eo] . . . idà ` Dioge- 
nes ap. Julian, Contra Cyn. 17. 199 B (Rochefort) = SSR V H 84 Giannantoni 
ei 0€ evder nepi Dewy ópÜcic, Sen. Ep. 31. 8; Epict. Man. 31. 1 ric rep rove 
Ücovc evceBetac ichi Ort TO kvpuoraTov éxetvó cr, opÜac Urodnwperc nepi 
avrov €xyew—all which texts, however, attribute some form of care in 
human affairs or placability to the gods, which the Epicureans deny (cf. Plut. 
De Stoic. rep. 1051 D = SVF ii. 1115; De comm. not. 1075 E = SVF ii. 1126). 
1147 For émvow in connection with formation of (correct) ideas about 
the gods (perhaps by the process car avadAoyiay rather than by direct 
perception), see above, 316-17 and commentary on 416-17 with bibl. there 
for the terminological force. The wise, for instance, form their ézrivora of the 
divine especially at festivals (above, 765—73). The stipulation that this be done 
‘apart from anger and fear’ (which would be ‘unhealthy’ or ‘debilitating’, 
acBevoucnc, i.e. to the concept of divinity) similarly refers to the formation 
of concepts of the gods, i.e. to qualities attributed to the gods in our ideas. 
The truly pious individual will not attribute these characteristics to the 
divinity because they would weaken it; by implication they would, if attrib- 
uted to divinity, also be debilitating to us. So by imitation of the deity 
properly conceived these characteristics will also be avoided in oneself. For 
1150 rapacke[vdc see below, 1348-53: we view our 9óypara as the cause of 
our own tranquillity’, zap[a]lcxevac[T««]à rac ju avrov ara[pa]|£íac. 
To say that there are zapacxevat, ‘provisions’, ‘productions’, ‘furnishings’ of 
goods and evils from the gods is for Epicurus neither a way of tacitly 
admitting their interference in the world, nor a metaphorical formulation 
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designed to allegorize popular belief. Rather the term indicates that the way 
in which God 'causes' harms and benefits is part of a complex, articulated 
process of causation, with the possible added implication that the causation 
is an indirect one (certainly less simple and direct than most people believe 
about the gods). À good example of the way in which harm and benefit can 
result from the gods as rapaccevali, ‘by-products’ is given by Epicurus at Ad 
Herod. 77, where it is said that we must observe all the majesty associated with 
all the names which we apply to such conceptions [sc. of blessedness and 
imperishability], if they give rise to no belief conflicting with their majesty 
(céuvwpa). Otherwise the conflict itself will give rise to the greatest mental 
disquiet’, d Md vd ró céuveoua Tmpety kara Trávra óvóuara $epópeva éni TAC 
rotabrac €vvoiac, ed undev vrrevavriov é£ avTOv TQ ceuvwpaTı óN et Ge 
uÙ TOV péyicTov Tapaxov Taic jjvxaic avr) T UTEVaYTLOTHC Tapackevácer. 
(The noun Tapacxeum is oddly omitted from Usener, Gloss. Ep., though 
Usener was the first to extricate it from the present text; cf. Philod. De lib. 
dicendi col. 39,6 émi rc rapackev|c rov d ya, kai rou | reA€we atcypov 
elvai; Rhet. i. 67, 324 mpoc moÀuruk[7]c | $vva[p ]eo [c] rapacxkev|yv.) Epicu- 
rus’ use of zapackeválo to describe complex causal states provides many 
informative comparisons to the use of vapacxevat in the present passage. 
The aetiology, for instance, at Ad Herod. 64 that makes the soul 'responsible' 
for ‘furnishing’ sensation is formulated in terms of ra vapackevatópeva. 
With 1155 mpoc]óetc0a. cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. 1 fr. 87,17. 


1159-60 Order of Columns. Col. 41 falls next in the descending order of the 1077 
sequence. Its physical connection with the present col. 40 is suggested by the fact 
that the pious man (as defined in the present column) is still being praised at 1 160- 
$ T]o«ovrov | [odv a]vOpwrov, where he is contrasted again with the impious man. 


Col. 41 


The pious and impious individuals contrasted, continued; a response 
to opponents who attacked the Aóyo: of Epicurus; classification of 
rival philosophical positions allowing the existence of gods according 
to their views of harms and benefits provided by them. 


1160-1 T]oroĝrov | [oóv G]vOpwrrov: sc. 6 ée %,! rA. as described at 
1147-59. Knowing that this column follows upon the definitions of the 
pious and impious persons in col. 40 aids much in reconstruction and 
interpretation of this sentence (in the editions of Gomperz and Philippson, 
for example, these two columns are separated by twenty-six pages). We also 
now have the immediately following column to aid in interpretation. 

1164 ramewoU0: this term sometimes figures in Epicurean descriptions of 
how divinity is not properly conceptualized (e.g. P Oxy. II 215 col. 2, 15-19 
Tox ovv] | où ramewóv ti Tò 9au[0]|vcov do€ale[e]c, ecmep e[Aa7]| ro[v] rac 
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mpoc cé, ‘how could you not regard the deity as something base if you 
denigrate it in relation to yourself?’ Epic. fr. 488, Gnom. Paris. ij ra mew) duxg 
Toíc nher evnpeprjuacw EexauvvwOn, raic Ge cuu dopaic kofngéfnl : to attribute 
fear and expectation to divinity is to debase it, to hold a view of God as 
fundamentally debased by undesirable ethical characteristics. In the present 
text the attribute has been transferred to the impious man himself, who, as 
it were, takes on the characterisacs of his own 'God'. 

1165 xatadpovoupev: sc. ot Emxovpeco. Cf Philod. De dis 1 col. 16,26- 
7 rwéc [Š] obe [oic y’ à) ]pocw, oc xaraxeópóvn[c]av; De dis 3 col. 14,25. 

1165-6 oüläouläc 8€ xai marks a transition in the argument of this 
section. On the basis of the Epicureans' argument for harms and benefits 
from the gods and from the Epicurean definitions of the pious and impious 
man related above, Philodemus concludes that his accusers had no basis for 
attacking only Epicurus’ AG as avdcios (and not other philosophers’ as 
well). From the explanation that follows it can be inferred that the oppo- 
nents' objection was that the harms and benefits allowed by the Epicureans 
to stem from the gods were not similar in every respect to those of popular 
belief. Philodemus responds by arguing that virtually no philosopher who 
allowed that the gods harmed and benefited represented such harms and 
benefits as similar to those entertained in base beliefs (the only exception he 
dismisses below as dishonest: see on 1202-5). Part of the point is that it 
would have been philosophically irresponsible (if not absurd) for them to 
have done so. He argues at length that there are negative social and philo- 
sophical consequences of allowing such a view for the many while disguis- 
ing one's true philosophical view (see 1190-1217 and cols. 63-86). His 
objective is to claim credit for the Epicurean position's conformity with 
some aspects of popular belief (harm and benefit from gods), while dismiss- 
ing other aspects as inappropriate. 

1171-2 roĩc katnyolpovcv: for mention of the opponents in De pietate 
see the full listing given above on 297-8. Philodemus says here that they 
censure only the AG. of Epicurus as impious, i.e. as opposed to those of 
other philosophers as well. (The only other possible contrast here would be 
the Aóyo: of Epicurus, on the one hand, versus his acts on the other; but this 
seems to be ruled out below at 1394-1425, where the opponents are repre- 
sented as having also criticized Epicurus' participation in certain acts of cult, 
e.g. prayer, and mockery of others forms of cult, e.g. mysteries and festivals.) 
The accusers are here said to exhibit amex0nuocóvg and a good deal of 
ducaicOncia; for the latter cf. 436 avaAynrwy with the commentary ad loc. 
He implies that they should have realized that no philosophers ever believe 
the gods conform in reality to the basest of people's conceptions of them, 
yet, at the same time, the Epicureans go a good deal further towards the 
vindication of popular belief than most philosophers. 

1174 «o8Uv[ou]c«w: the verb involves a legal metaphor (‘to examine 
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formally the conduct of an official") and thus could have political implica- 
tions, though Philodemus later explicitly states (1508-16) that Epicurus, 
unlike some other philosophers, was never actually prosecuted on a charge 
of impiety: because his views caused no one any harm, he and his followers 
were immune from this kind of prosecution (1523-59, cf. 2465-80). So it is 
more likely that eu0óveo here has epistemological connotations (‘to expose 
error’); for this usage see Philod. De sign. cols. 25,26, 30,17, and 32; Rhet. 1. 
6,67; i. 203,8 (this use does not have antecedents in Epicurus’ terminology, 
though compare the literal designation of measurement in the terms xavov 
and xpırýp:ov). For the literal, legal sense (mount a case against’, charge) 
see Philod. Rhet. 11. 207,16, 17, and 20. 

1175 we évexa [roroúv]rwv: “for these reasons’ (as impious) ought to have 
a concrete, identifiable reference in what precedes. The reasons in question 
will thus be the fact that the foregoing definitions of the pious and impious 
man do not allow harms and benefits from the gods in every respect (specifi- 
cally not those which are xvóaia to attribute to gods). Philodemus goes on 
to argue that no other philosophers did so either, so that it is unforgivable 
(1167) for the opponents to have condemned Epicurus’ arguments alone as 
impious. 

1176 avociouc óvrac: cf. 176, 648; cf. 1144 dlc gg. 

1177 eime[i]v: or ee, for the orthography see on 330 xaAe(Qv. 

1176-88 There are three distinct groups of philosophers under consid- 
eration. (1) Those who held that the gods were a source of harms and 
benefits, but not in ways similar to popular beliefs (Prodicus et al., as criu- 
cized in P Herc. 1428); (2) those who hold that such harms and benefits are 
in some basic way similar to those imagined by most people (the Epicureans 
exclusively occupy this category); (3) those who said that the gods do no 
harm at all because the gods have need of nothing (the Epicureans agreed 
with the latter point but not the former). It is not certain who Philodemus 
has in mind by the final category. He could mean early Stoics (Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes) who held Zeus to be a self-sufficient force in the 
cosmos. (Philodemus knows that the later Stoics Chrysippus and Persaeus 
had revived the views of Prodicus and other sophists on this point: below 
(vol. ii), E Herc. 1428 cols. 273 Henrichs 19744, 13-14.) Or he may be 
thinking of one of the relatively unknown 'atheists' like Theodorus or the 
Philippos mentioned at P Herc. 1428 col. 12,10-12 Henrichs 1974, 22 
(diAGTTOv kai Tov | dAAwv zou àvÀox«c ro | 0[eco]v a[v]a«povvrov). But in 
the passage that follows he says that they also let the many believe in the 
existence of gods who punished people in the traditional sense in order to 
secure social control, which suggests he was thinking of Critias. (Democri- 
tus is said to have believed that the images of the gods conveyed great ills and 
benefits.) 

In any case this doxographical classification (probably of Philodemus' 
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own devising) of those philosophical positions allowing the existence of 
gods but differing significantly on the issue of harms and benefits is of 
considerable interest and deserves comparison with the classification of 
atheists that appears below (vol. ii) in P Herc. 1428 cols. 14,32-15,8, for which 
see Introd. § 3(d). In the present passage Philodemus acknowledges that the 
Epicureans did not believe the harms and benefits they thought stemmed 
from gods to be entirely in conformity with popular belief, at least not with 
such views as would debase one's conceptions of divinity, characterized here 
by the word yvdaiorc, a strong term with overtones of social class. This is 
consistent with Epic. Ad Menoec. 123 and other passages, where the expres- 
sions of the many about gods come under criticism (though Epicurus 
certainly believed that at the beginning of human history such agreement 
had existed: see above, 224-3 1). But Philodemus is also at pains to argue in 
the present section that the Epicurean view of divinity allowed at least some 
affinity with present common belief (see above, 1133-4 cù rox [rà cod 
dvAárrew ` P Herc. 1428 cols. 10,24—11,1;12,29-32 in vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 
21, 23), as some philosophers did not, with disastrous consequences. 

1182 xu6aiow: ‘vulgar’, ‘pertaining to the swinish multitude’, i.e. un- 
worthy of divinity, as in the case of the views of the gods portrayed in myth. 
At Philod. De poem. 5 col. 26,7 yvóato: are similarly ‘laymen’, opp. to coꝙoi. 
Philodemus is pointing out that none of his philosophical predecessors went 
so far as to try to preserve the integrity of such gods: every one of them 
defended some selective and refined view of the divine. To summarize, then, 
what might otherwise be a difficult passage to comprehend: Philodemus is 
explaining rather laboriously that his opponents did not attack the religious 
actions of Epicurus (since Epicurus could be easily exonerated on this point: 
Philodemus has just finished retailing a long list of acts of public and private 
cult by Epicureans). Rather the opponents fastened upon what Epicurus said 
about the gods. But they cannot be excused for attacking his *words alone' 
either, as Philodemus goes on to show, comparing Epicurus' representation 
of the gods with that of his philosophical precedessors. Some of these had 
held (as did Epicurus) that the gods do harm and benefit to humans, but did 
not allow that this harm and benefit were like traditional, common, less 
respectable beliefs (ov . . . ouo[ia]c | rotc yudaiorc). For this reason, Epicurus 
cannot be faulted for saying that (a) the gods do good and harm to humans, 
but that (b) they do not do so in the way commonly believed by people or 
as they are portrayed in myths. 1184-5 Ié Uer leads us to expect another 
group (‘the rest’, others). And in fact this is what we find in the following 
column: still other philosophers said that the gods harmed no one (because 
they did not need to); thus they (the philosophers) turned to injustice, since 
they no longer believed in an omniscent divinity. Philosophers and theologoi, 
perceiving the truth, consequently deployed false stories (mythoi) about the 
gods in order to effect control over the foolish. 
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1188 wpocdeicOar: cf. Philod. De dis 3 col. a fr. 87,17. 


1188—9 Order of Columns. Col. 41 (1098 fr. 4) seems to link directly with the present 
col. 42, though we should have expected 1098 fr. 7, not fr. 4, to come next in the 
descending order in the 1098 sequence. Thus there must have been some disorder- 
ing in the numbering of the disegni such as is exhibited elsewhere in the treatise (see 
e.g. 518-19 on cols. 19-20). Such reordering seems to be required not just to 
facilitate the present join between cols. 41 and 42, but because 1098 fr. 4 must have 
come before 1098 fr. $ in the original treatise (where we should have otherwise 
expected fr. 4 to follow fr. s). The reason for this is that fr. $ gives the Epicurean 
response (col. 48: people must be told straightforwardly to obey the laws and 
customs) to the position expressed in fr. 4 (col. 42: philosophers who knowingly 
allowed false tales about the gods to ensure social control). Thus the reconstructed 
sequence of the numbered disegni of 1098 is as follows: fr. 4, frr. 6—7, fr. 5. Interleaved 
with these are the columns of the 1077 sequence in their anticipated descending 
order. 


Col. 42 


Philosophers who said that the gods did no harm (continued), and 
their consequences: rise of injustice, concealment of their true beliefs 
about the gods;'theologoi and philosophers’ who deployed myths about 
the gods in order to effect control over the foolish. Philodemus might 
be partly summarizing the position of his opponents. He does not 
dispute that the developments described actually occurred (at some 
hypothetical point in the past); but questions the desirability of their 
consequences, together with the appropriateness and political and 
ethical effectiveness of social control over the foolish by letting them 
believe false stories about the gods' punishment of wrongdoers. He 
holds that this misguided view is largely responsible for suspicions that 
the Epicureans were 'impious', for the reason that they openly called 
into question the myths about the gods, thereby potentially harming 
the state, at least under the view of justice described in the present 
column (see esp. 1330-58). The view is later taken up and criticized at 
greater length (below, cols. 63-82), a demonstration which leads di- 
rectly into the critique of the poets in the second part of the treatise 
and provides the pretext for the Epicurean criticism of them. Cf. also 
Cic. De nat. deor. 3. 77. The view advocated here by Philodemus' 
opponents prefigures the doctrine of theologia tripertita (that there are 
separate classes of deities, and separate sets of views about the gods 
held by poets, philosophers, and statesmen) as developed by Panaetius 
and Varro and best known from Aug. CD 4. 27,6. 5 (see Lieberg 1979). 
The view considered here is also critically noticed as early as Cic. In 
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Cat. 4. 7-8, cf. Sallust, Cat. 5 1. 20, 52. 13 (where it is implied that Caesar 
might have used it). 


1188-9 rooll[rev: sc. 1183-4 rac wpeA[iJac | xai rac BAdBac. The gods 
have no need of harming and benefiting humans because they enjoy com- 
plete freedom from fear. With this point the Epicureans agreed (see next 
note). 

1189 nap’ dd ea: for rapa with the accusative with causal sense see 
Demosth. 4. 11 mapa zm )jerépav dpéàciar in consequence of our negli- 
gence’, Smyth § 1692. 3; Kühner-Blass i. 513: Mayser ii/2. 491. dÓeia also 
occurs in Epicurean contexts in a positive sense: P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,24; 
Atticus fr. 3.6 des Places (Epic. fr. 532 Us.) ray èx Dec adecay rapacxópevoc ; 
cf. Cic. De fin. 1.62. But whether it is to be taken here with 1188 mpocdeicBar 
or with 1186 édacav seems uncertain at best. 

1190-2 àrá]rnv & pe[yalAnv: cf. above, 540-1, with commentary ad 
loc., and the Sisyphus fragment (see above on $26), where it is entertained 
that false views about harms from the gods were invented by a powerful 
political individual as a means of securing power and social control. 

1193-4 «[vo]luévoc: this linking temporal adverb (also at 1202) is very 
characteristic of accounts of cultural history: cf. above on 234-5. For discus- 
sion and examples: Henrichs 1975a, App.; Davies 1989; below on 1205-7, 
2145-82. 

1194 Gwrrou[ci: = qrTrouc.. The usage may be somewhat poetic (see 
below on 1211-13); cf. Eurip. Suppl. 962; Plat. Alcib. I 1185; Philod. De mus. 
col. 3,16 Kemke, where it appears in the papyri without the iota; ibid. 
p. 12,7 K. 

II95 tac xpudaiouc: i. e. they kept their activities and true views hidden 
or secret from the rest, who, since the philosophers kept silent about no 
longer fearing '(any)one supposed to know everything’, continued to be- 
lieve the traditional stories about the gods and the nature of their harms and 
benefits (e.g. that they punish wrongdoers). 

1196-8 Urovooupelvov Gravra ywoclkew: i.e. ròv Oe (cf. 1181) or 
perhaps 4ia. The point is that at this stage these philosophers combined 
their denial that the gods do any harm (1185-6) with the recognition that 
they lack omniscience (while keeping back both insights from the rest). 
Philodemus later notices Prodicus' denial of divine omniscience to the gods 
below (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 fr. 19, on which see Henrichs 1976, 16-17. 
There is an echo here in Critias’ avavra ywoxc|xew (VS 88 B 25 = TGF 12. 
43 F 19, ll. 17-19). 

1198-1201 oÓxér, holBoupevor. A 6 (v) (= therefore") | cuosmrüv ácia- 
Aéclrepov é[róy]xav[ev: the point here seems to be that after first realizing 
and saying that the gods do no harm (1184-8) these philosophers conse- 
quently (1193-4 é[ro]|uévwc) kept silent about their real opinion that there 
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was no all-knowing god, who therefore did not punish humans for their 
misdeeds). Instead, they presumably let the many continue to hold false 
conceptions about the gods, for the stated reason that this happened to be 
‘safer’, ‘more conducive to security’ (àcóaAéc|repov). Cf. below, 2150-55: 
“securing mere acdaAeca either for themselves from the multitude or for the 
latter from each other’. 

Unfortunately Philodemus' account is so abbreviated (we are also missing 
the following column) as to not make it explicit exactly why it was 'safer' to 
be silent. Was it in order that the old view of gods who punished wrongdo- 
ers would provide social control (as is said to have motivated the theologoi and 
philosophers in the subsequent stage: 1207-17)? Or was it ‘safer’ because 
they feared reprisal from the many for holding unconventional views about 
the gods? The most likely reason it was ‘safer to be silent’, is that only in this 
way could they conceal and escape prosecution by the many for their own 
misdeeds: if the truth about the gods became known, their dewat adixiac 
would be exposed and no longer be xpudaior. See especially in this connec- 
tion the argument attributed to the Epicurean Hermarchus (below, 2313-32 
= fr. 31 Longo) in what 1s obviously a criticism of the view that the scenario 
described in this column is actually a desirable political option as a means of 
social control:'because the gods are not seen to harm wrongdoers, the worst 
of mankind would escape notice according to this argument’. 

1200-1 ác$aAéclrepov: see the corresponding passage below, 2150-5 
(some were just attempting to secure their own dc$dAeta from the many). 
Terms for security and indemnity like dchdAe⁰, (cf. 1046, 2164, 2335-6 
cwrnpia; 1189 adea[v) and acóaÀéc were catchwords in Epicurean dis- 
course, especially in accounts of cultural history; see on 2152. According to 
Epicurus, nothing can increase the pleasure derived from security and free- 
dom from fear: see e.g. KD 7, 13, 14, 28, Plut. Adv. Col. 1124D. 

1202-5 érop]évox | ¿moto[uv oi Bloe àv Ie | kai pido- 
co: the explanation introduced by ydp at 1206 suggests that érou]évoc 
in 1202 is not the temporal adverb meaning ‘subsequently’ (as in 1193-4), 
but rather the modal adverb meaning 'consequently'. There are thus effect- 
ively two stages covered in cols. 41-2: (I) at a time when people believed 
that gods harm and benefit humans (not the beginning of cultural history, 
when humans held true views about gods, but some intermediate stage) 
some philosophers said that gods did no harm whatsoever. (2) No longer 
fearing an all-knowing divinity, they were incited to injustice, but remained 
silent about (their real view of) divinity, in order to avoid detection and 
punishment at the hands of the many. Consequently (1202 érouļévwc), 
some theologoi and philosophers persisted in dishonestly maintaining false 
tales about the gods, namely because they saw that, if the many believed that 
the gods punished mortals in the traditional sense, misdeeds were held in 
check, and in this way all life would not be rendered beastly by people’s 
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injustice against one another (cf. especially the Sisyphus fragment, ll. 24—7, 
and see below on 1205-8). 

The phrase ‘philosophers and theologoi' recurs below at 1570-4, where it is 
emphatically denied that Epicurus came into any contact with their teach- 
ings. Epicurus is also by contrast repeatedly said in the following columns to 
have made public his views on the gods (1230-4, 1375-89, 1575), while at 
1853—67 some are said to 'conceal' what seems true to Epicureans, and thus 
give the impression of trickery and impiety. As a result, che option described 
the present column of maintaining false beliefs about the gods in order to 
maintain political control over agpovec may be safely dissociated from the 
Epicureans, though they believed this occurred in the distant past. And while 
neither the ‘theologoi and philosophers’ nor the authors of the ‘myths’ are here 
named, we do in fact know who Philodemus means. For at the start of the 
section on poets' representations of the gods (below, 2480-2), Philodemus 
says he ‘will begin with the self-important theologues and poets’ (card Fo 
Š aro zo || cet bro 0eoAóyov | [xai m]onrwy) and indicates that these 
figures are ‘praised by those who attack us on the grounds that we are setting 
forth views impious and disadvantageous to mankind'. It thus becomes clear 
that the theologoi and philosophers’ described here are in fact the poets and 
pre-Socratic philosophers whose pronouncements about the gods are at- 
tacked in the famous section of De pietate that precedes the critique of Stoic 
theology contained in the concluding section of the treatise (P Herc. 1428; see 
vol. ii). Here he treats figures as early as Homer and Hesiod and as late as the 
Attic tragedians, Timocles, Menander and Callimachus, but also including 
theologoi (a common scholiastic term for ‘poet interpreted allegorically’: 
Aristotle, Met. A3, 983529 speaks of poets as the first theologians; cf. the 
critical term d¢ucixdc and see G. Most, CQ? 37 (1987), I-19 at 7), from 
Heraclitus to Empedocles, together with the mythographers and writers of 
prose (e.g. Prodicus, Democritus, Xenophon, Heraclides Ponticus, Aristotle, 
and Theophrastus) ; for the ‘poets’ see the index in Gomperz 1866, 152-8 (not 
complete), with Schober 1988; for the pre-Socratic philosophers in P Herc. 
1428, see the list in Henrichs 19754, 94-5. (Socrates, in part because he wrote 
nothing, presented a special case and had to be treated separately in the 
present part of the treatise: see below, 1353, 1589-1701, cf. 1512.) Further, it 
seems almost certain that Philodemus' opponents had accused the Epicureans 
of divulging to ordinary people that the tales promulgated by the philoso- 
phers, theologoi, and poets about the gods were false, and that their opponents 
further alleged that Epicureans were thus responsible for endangering the 
scheme of social control sketched in the present column (cf. 2482-9). 

These considerations lend some support to Bücheler's restoration ei] xai- 
[ol ‘mindless’ in the present passage, as opposed to Gomperz's more neutral 
wc) xat lët le, (The apograph leaves unclear whether this line ended with 
or continued past Jai, almost all the other lines in the column end at about 
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this point, but 1202 does extend this far beyond the margin of the other 
lines.) The supplement Adleadot was suggested to me by D. Delattre. That 
the initial motives of the 'theologoi and philosophers' were just seems clear 
from 1205-17. But everything else from this point on in the treatise suggests 
that the 'theologoi and philosophers’ were ultimately misguided in their 
calculations on this point, while Philodemus thinks that it is most of all due 
to them that the suspicion of impiety has fallen upon the Epicureans. In fact, 
it 1s fair to say that the remainder of this first part of the treatise (up to the 
criticism of the poets) is devoted to showing that such a move was woefully 
misguided and impracticable as a political option, while the second part of 
the treatise (the criticism of the poets and philosophers) is devoted to 
proving this point by means of (1) showing how imperfectly the philoso- 
phers, poets, and theologoi preserved true conceptions of the gods in their 
mythoi, and (2) turning the opponents’ allegations back against the Stoics. 

1205-8 où | yàp éAá[v8a]vev 1álAn8éc adrovc: A. Henrichs compares 
Critias VS 88 B 25 = TrGF 12. 43 F 19,1. 26 jevóet xaAvac rv do 
AG. The ‘truth’ that did not escape them was that the gods do not harm 
humans for their misdeeds in the traditional, literal sense (i.e. 1182 xuòaloic) 
depicted in the mythoi (and not that the gods do not harm at all, which the 
‘theologoi and philosophers’, unlike the Epicureans, probably also believed, in 
addition to those philosophers described at 1184-9). The Epicureans did 
not, I think, in principle deny that some false myths about the gods usefully 
kept the misdeeds of the very foolish in check. But Philodemus (and Lucre- 
tius too) clearly argue that even such myths were misleading and had perni- 
cious effects on the thinking of most people, or worse: tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum. They were therefore ultimately useless to a community of 
sages. Cf. P Herc. 1428 col. 12, 13-32 (vol. ii; quoted fully above, p. 462), where 
Philodemus accuses the Stoics of denying that the gods are responsible for 
harm and misfortune to men, and allows that 'some say that people holding 
this opinion abstain from unjust actions, but we (sc. Epicureans) say that 
these things (1.e. harm and benefit) actually result for some of them from the 
gods — and also the greatest of goods! (echoing Epic. Ad Menoec. 124). Here 
‘those who say that people holding this opinion abstain from unjust actions’ 
alludes to the view held by the 'theologoi and philosophers' in the present 
passage. (See also below, 1852—65, where the some who are said to ‘conceal’ 
what seems true to Epicureans are probably the same persons.) 

1209 TOv púĝðwv: the connotations of this term are unmistakably nega- 
tive in the Epicurean view: see the corresponding passage below, 2158-65, 
with commentary on 2159. 

I2II-I3 TÔ! élmupépac[0]o«:. Philodemus does not otherwise use the 
verb, perhaps here reminiscent of the medium of mythographic poetry 
whereby the ‘theologoi and philosophers’ work their spell over the foolish and 
achieve their ends: Simon. PMG 520. 4 Page (from a threnos) ò 5’ aóvkroc 
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Guwc émupéuarac da roc; Hymn. Apoll. 284; Theogn. 206, 1184. The 
compound form also appears in prose history: Thuc. 2. 53; 7. 75 cf. 3. 40; 
Polyb. 2. 31.7 «ivóvvov; D.S. 16. so $óBov. The uncompounded form occurs 
seven times in Pindar in mostly proverbial contexts: e.g. O. r. s7b (of the 
‘overpowering stone hung by Zeus as a curse over Tantalus) ; O.6.74 (of envy 
over the victor); O. 7.25 (audi 6’ avOpwrwy ópaciv aumAakía / avapiOunror 
«pépuavrat, ‘countless are the snares that hang over the minds of men’); I. 8. 
14; Theogn. 1371; Archil.g1 West IEG? umó o TavráAov AiQoc / rñncó ù rep 
výcov kpeuacOw. With the dative: A.R. 3. 483 érupéua0" Sw AOC 

1212~13 roc | ávon(ro)répow: the ‘rather foolish’ would be in this case 
everyone except the theologues and philosophers (1204-5). The avdévnror 
are often opposed to povruot (e.g. Gorgias, VS 82 B 11a). Cf. Democr. VS 
68 B 75 xpéccov apyecBat roc avonrotc 7) Gpyew. 

1213-14 Tv úlmoķíav: probably Philodemus means that they were 
thought to be held in check from misdeeds by the fact that'expectation' (of 
being harmed by the gods for their misdeeds as depicted in the myths) 
weighed down upon them. Cf. in a slightly different sense 1370. 

1214-16 i]va pù tov | [6Aov Bi]ov [O}npiady | [map]éxopev: the 
theme of the transition of human existence from or to a brutal animal state 
of existence is familiar from ancient accounts of Kulturentstehungslehre. See 
e.g. Democr. VS 68 B 5,1; the Sisyphus fragment, ll. 1-2 dr xpóvoc, or’ Fv 
dracroc avOpwrwy Bioc / kat Onpiwdnc (cxvoc 8’ umrnpérync; Kleingünther 
1933, 68. When rival ethical systems are contrasted and their developments 
discussed in such terms, it is often implied or argued that a given position is 
true or preferable because it maintains human existence in a civilized, non- 
bestial state. So Philodemus' opponents argued in the present case against the 
Epicureans, who, they held, threatened this state of existence by revealing 
that the stories about the gods' harming wrongdoers in the traditional, literal 
sense were not true. So also the Epicurean Colotes had argued that sense 
perception must be reliable, for otherwise human existence would long ago 
have reverted to that of beasts (Plut. Adu Col. 1124D 0npiov Biov Biwed- 
pe8a). Philodemus himself turns the argument against the Stoics at the 
conclusion of the treatise at P Herc. 1428 cols. 13-15, esp. col. 14,17 (see vol. 
ii; Henrichs 19744, 25) ër rov rov [0]ul[péw]v Biov eic ro[ dc] | avOpwr[o] uc 
pe| Ja| épovcw, ‘one might justly reproach them with turning human life 
into that of beasts’), arguing that no one would refrain from injustice out of 
fear of gods' who are as insensible as the Stoics' aethers and breezes. So also 
below at P Herc. 1648 fr. 5,274 (vol. ii; Schober 1988,96) Homer is criticized 
for portraying Circe as turning men into beasts (závrac] Ae rovc mpoc | 
[av7?]v adixvoupze|[vouc n Kil]pxn Onproi). 

1216-17 KaAl[Awc lé Sucpevéc: the sentence could have continued: 
‘And that otherwise their enmity (towards the rest of mankind might be 
discovered, they further ... Y. 
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1217-18 Order of Columns. See on 1188—9, where it is explained that the following 
two columns (43-4, 1098 frr. 6—7) are slightly out of expected order in the descend- 
ing sequence (i.e. we should have expected them to fall before 1098 fr. 4, the present 
col. 42. Some slight confusion in the numbering of the disegni has probably oc- 
curred. The present col. 42 cannot link with the following col. 43 because both 
come from the same 1098 sequence. We are thus missing at least one column (not 
more than two) from the 1077 sequence here. The lost column will have continued 
the discussion of the political effects of allowing the many to believe the myths 
about the gods (or perhaps, rather, abbreviated it, since it is later taken up in greater 
detail, below in cols. 63-86). 


Col. 43 


This column contrasts Epicurus' explicit pronouncements about the 
divine with the ‘hidden’ views of the early ‘philosophers and theologo? 
discussed in the previous two columns. mpoyovouc (1225) may be 
related to the earlier ‘philosophers’ described at 1184 and 1203-5. 
Then there is a strong contrast with Epicurus’ views (1230-1 ó ó] oov 
‘Exixou|[poc, 1242-3), in opposition to the misguided views of earlier 
thinkers, combined with his public expression (1242 a] zod$aive|[Ta«?) 
that the gods are blessed and imperishable (1243-4). In addition, 1227- 
9 clearly pick up the point left off before the digression at 1172-3 
(namely, that the detractors censure only Epicureans and not other 
philosophers as well for not representing the gods in every way in 
accord with popular belief). In the text I present a rather ambitious 
reconstruction of 1223-30. For the text of the rest of the column 
(1230-47) I present a tentative reconstruction as follows, drawing on 
Philippson 1921, 382 with changes to accommodate sense and spacing 
and some substitutions from Philippson's earlier text (Philippson 1916, 


390). 


43 1098 6 
1230 cv 0607] og Enicou- 
poc doc «evo» e- 
PME Je, TO Üc- (15) e|[Aev8ep]o:« Philippson 


CH TOV yplayppaTwv 
7 zo aT |ayopevpd- 
1235 Twv ouk] otëogte- JATAOYME N 
voc: ovde SO] opa 
m r.c] añeoc E- (20) 
Tixovupoc] dén TOv 
cwppór]wv óvrov JO N 
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1240 ovT lc amavra kata- 
iwc Aéyo]v rà mepi 
TOV Ücov xa|mopaive- (25) JTN 
Tat TO ua|kápiov JX N 
did to xat d ap- 
1245 Tov ðv Kat u] nŠév 
7pàypa €xjov rw- || JONTA N 
However, Epicurus (e.g. challenges) their empty opinions not being 
ashamed before the law of his writings and pronouncements. Nor do I fear 
that any of the wise will think Epicurus an atheist, so excellently does he 
speak regarding divine matters and declares his opinion that what is blessed 
and imperishable exists and has no trouble, while all interference from the 
gods (is impossible). For of the gods 


1246-7 Order of Columns. The present col. 43 continues on with the following col. 
44, though both come from the 1098 sequence and are in ascending order because 
they were presumably on the same layer of papyrus, but copied (as usual in such 
cases) by the disegnatore as separate fragments, As in other such cases (see above, cols. 
38-9), only the right-hand and left-hand sides of the two successive columns 
respectively are preserved. 


Col. 44 


What Epicurus said in addition about the pre-eminence of the divine. 
This column and the next appear to have been tacked on as a kind of 
appendix or summation to the section on harms and benefits from the 
gods as part of the apology that Epicurus and his early followers spoke 
openly and piously about the gods (especially in contrast to the philo- 
sophers described just above at 1184-1217 who denied harms and 
benefits from the gods). A number of benefits (principally psychologi- 
cal) to be derived from the gods are cited as having been discussed by 
Epicurus in his books On Gods and On Holiness. 


1246-7 rdllyAnpa: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 127 aoxAnciav. Perhaps also we 
could restore o]||xAnua, a rare term. Cf. Sext. Emp. Adu math. 11. 158 (Adv. 
Eth.) cupBaivov óxÀAmua, of the distress (óyAgua) caused by pain (zvoc) 
owing to the false belief that pain is an evil (on the Pyrrhonist view). Cf. 
MGrHerc 297 n. 3. À very similar and slightly more common Epicurean term 
is oyAncic: cf. Epic. KD 8; De nat. 34 fr. 34. 32,4; Plut. Adu Col. 1127 (Epic. 
fr. 134 Us., 61 Arr.) oxÀAgcw wapacxevalwew; Philod. De dis 3 fr. 282,5; fr. 
32a,1-4 cal) xarackevyv peta Tov Ao|y«cpoD Klai) THC TOv Tepiexóvrov 
evAaBeilac icyver òt e pei̊õ cha (i m(poc)> ro adAddvdAov dro ce dxAncewe 
klai) mav TO Todr[A <]ov rac alfidcdrnToc amodéxecBar} (Diels): and in 
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construction (sc. of the concept of divinity) with rationality and caution (or: 
protection) with respect to its surroundings it is able to stand up against what 
is foreign (to it?) from all burden and to receive what is able to effect its 
everlastingness. 

1247-57 could be restored as follows, exempli gratia (following Philippson, 
with modification) : 


44 xAnpa nd "lo 1098 7 
oe amoyv]ov[c: ro 
yap rop [0eo]v Klar el- 

1250 óo[c wav ajvvró[ mrtev- 
rov padA[ov ui (5) 
mpoc [rapayny elvai 
Kai anav [xaBapov 
tov Travroc [devo 

1255 Trapacxeu|alone- 
vov xat ro [aAAdrpr- (10) 
ov d[sa]Ad[cac ze 


Philippson's text is paraphrased with some comments in Festugiére 19682, 
61. However, in 1248 amoyv]ov[c is highly suspect on grounds of usage. In 
1249-50 x[aAyn]|do[va is possible; in 1250-1 perhaps a]vro[uv»]lcrov (cf. 
1 566—7). 

1255-9 have some affinity with Philod. De dis 3 fr. 32a,1-4 (quoted above 
on 1189). Further, «[ar:]cxvov [mâr together with the reference that follows 
to Epicurus’ De dis picks up nicely the citation of that work above at 756-8 
70] xab’ 1yyepoviav | [umep]éxov exe | [ra]. 

1261-4 Lit.: ‘Nor does he (viz. Epicurus) say in On Gods that it (sc. 
divine nature) is prohibited («x]wAvoye[vov) from doing these things (i.e. 
‘dispelling what is foreign to it and marshalling its overpowering strength’, 
1256-9). For the form of summation (here expressed negatively) see above, 
1066~71 : ‘and in his ... he seems to speak consistently (oxoAoyeiv) on this 
point. 

1261-2 év] | rau Nepi 6«àv Inc (Us. ): Sci at end of sentence also at 
Philod. De poem. 5 col. 37,13. For Epicurus' book by this name (also cited 
above, 189-202, 382 ff., [753 ff.], 1043-9 [not in Us., Arr.?], and at Philod. De 
dis 3 fr. 8,5-8 [= Epic. fr. 17.1 Arr?]). Philodemus probably cites it (and the 
On Holiness) here in order to point out against detractors that Epicurus 
actually published works dealing with the gods and piety, and to show 
through quotations in this and the following column that the Epicureans, if 
they did not sound like poets or mythographers or sophistic philosophers in 
their writings about the gods (and they certainly did not in most respects, as 
the following quotations make clear), none the less spoke piously about the 
gods as existing, providing harms and benefits, capable of philosophical 
treatment, and deserving of veneration — all in a way they thought consistent 
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with their own doctrines. It is this or similar passages to which our sources 
allude as presenting this argument with the explicit collocation of Epicurus' 
works On Gods and On Holiness:see Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 115,123, Plut. Contra 
Epic. beat. 1102 c (see also above on 205-6). 

1263-4 xa[A«i] è xai tov | 1[eAeór] rn roc [Biov: xe is often used 
in citations of Epicurus with special reference to his exact wording or 
terminology; see above, 330 with commentary. The “life of completion' 
utilizes the language of mystery initiation: see above on 808-10. The apo- 
graph very clearly reads T[; Usener's change to O[ to accommodate his 
restoration 0[e.o]rmroc implies a graphically unlikely mistake, and the sup- 
plement is too short for the available space. @esorn¢ never occurs in Epicu- 
rean literature, and reAetd rc has been partially restored above at 748-9 and 
below at 1305-6; but words formed from reàéw and réAecoc are frequent in 
Epicurean theological parlance: see above on 353. 

The +reÀe,órmc, ‘completion’, referred to will be the consummate happi- 
ness enjoyed by the Epicurean divinities in their freedom from fear and 
invulnerability from destruction. Individual humans can, through instruc- 
tion, practice, and training, approximate this state of happiness by conceiving 
the gods properly and imitating their lifestyle (1266-7 Bio y]|dicrov xa 
p[axapr]|wrarov; cf. below, 2046-58). The gods themselves take on this state 
of existence as they are properly conceived by the Epicurean; the process of 
conceptualizing the gods is described in terms of completion: the gods exist 
card cvvréAe|«av (211), as they are produced (370 azroreAeicBar, cf. 217-18) 
in thought from unities (évórqrec, 347-75). As the concept is perfected in its 
clarity and suitability for ethical emulation, the sage, like the initiate who has 
reached a high rank of initiation (similarly said to be rene), takes on a kind 
of divinity analogous to his idea of god. 

1266—7 év [ran] Melpi éciórnr[oc: for Epicurus’ work by this name see 
above on 206-7. For its collocation with Epicurus’ On Gods in the present 
instance and in ancient sources see above on 1261-2. 

1268—9 wa[v ró uc]lapóv gduAGt[recBar: Usener's restoration xa6]|apóv 
requires a false syllabic division never adopted by the scribe. For philosophi- 
cal concern over ritual purity see above on 758-9. Fears about ritual pollu- 
tion, guilt, and the like produce anxiety, which is painful and to be avoided 
at all costs by the Epicurean. 

1273 ole ob: for its force and usage see above 1052 oixeiórq7T0c; cf. 
Epic. Ad Menoec. 124 raic yàp tdiatc otxecovpevor da mavroc aperaic, dis- 
cussed above in the introd. to Sect. 3. 

1275-6 pax[apidtylra: see above, 1140-1 with commentary; cf. 1243- 
4, Epic. KD r. 


1275-6 Order of Columns. Col. 44 (1098 fr. 7) coheres contextually with col. 45 
(1077 fr. 2), though the restorations at 1275-7 are extensive. A physical join between 
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the two columns is in any case possible because they are each columns from separate 
halves of the papyrus roll. 


Col. 45 (Pl. 2) 


A catalogue of divine epithets, culled from the writings of Epicurus 
and his followers (hence the plural Aéyov|[re]c in 1278-9; cf. 1026-7 
«ara ]|Aecrovciv with commentary). Perhaps we are to think of this 
litany of epithets as being on the lips’ of the Epicurean sage as he goes 
about at festivals perfecting his conception of divinity (above, 765-73). 
It is noteworthy that none of these epithets has identifiable associa- 
tions with specifically named, localized divinities, but most would be 
at home in a wide variety of cult and mystery contexts, public and 
private, and could be transferred as well to the meet the psychological 
and ethical underpinnings of Epicurean theology. This is followed by 
a claim by the author that the Epicureans also have a higher standard 
of piety than most people. Thus they charge other philosophers with 
holding a view of the divine that is incompatible with its true nature, 
which can be ascertained from its mpéAnyuc, ‘preconception’. 


1276 à rnpricgéva: cf. Epic. De nat. 11 fr. 26.38, 17-19 ö. rov op|yávov 
o[v|8év arap|riCovrec, non riuscendo con gli strumenti a far nulla di pre- 
ciso’ (Arrighetti). Philod. De mus. col. 23, 69 (p. 31 Kemke) cxomeiv | [7]a 
card uovcuay, QAJA’ annpricuevny cpodpaic | [rp]oc ro réAo[c] abrijc. 

1277 Y €]x«[w: the restoration of the particle may seem adventurous. 
But there is no alternative here, since the sentence must end with €]yxe[ev 
(because of ò]è in 1278), and amnpricyeva | [€] xe[w would produce hiatus. 
(There is not room for zapé]xe|[«v.) 

1277-81 &areAoücw implies that they continue to do so, or do so con- 
tinually, but is also semantically connected with the phrase that follows, 
indicating that Philodemus is beginning to sum up the section and proceed 
to another point, so that & ta reAobciv has the force of a transition, ‘finally’. 
Philodemus means: they say so continually, so that extending my treatise by 
adding on more examples of such treatises (cvyypápua ra) by the founders 
would be going on too long'. For the summing-up and abridgement of the 
narrative with the phrase tva u) cuvypau|[u]ara apari&ec e|[«]recvo see 
above, 877—99 (abbreviation of attestations of Epicurean cult practice); cf. 
below, 2338-43: “(which I shall demonstrate), as I promised, not a long way 
off (ec paxpáv) but in the present discussion (cuvaywy7)’, though the dis- 
quisition that follows (which includes the criticism of the poets) goes on for 
more than 150 columns. So also the present expression promises to abbrevi- 
ate by summarizing (‘in order that I not extend my treatise elaborating’), yet 
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in fact what (almost absurdly) follows is a catalogue of Rabelaisian propor- 
tions. (As in the catalogue of poets, the objective is clearly to persuade by 
inundating the reader with as many examples as possible, while elaborating 
only a select few.) Cf. also 2496-2 509, where the possibility of error in the 
citation of names of poets is acknowledged and pardon begged, "because of 
the multitude of editions (éx[86]|cew[v) and, more likely, because of my 
haste (dca rò cmevóe[w | Au, lest I seem to be dwelling for a long time on 
such matters'. Such interjections are a good key to sectioning and thematic 
division within the treatise, and in addition are indicators of methods of 
structuring and òtaipecic of topics in the composition of contemporary 
Fachprosa: thus with the present clause may be compared Sallust, Jugurtha 17. 
2 (introduction of the digression on African geography and ethnography) 
cetera quam paucissumis absolvam ; ibid. 19.2 silere melius puto quam parum dicere, 
quoniam alio properare tempus monet. 

1281-92 Note that the list is structured into cola: (1) of all existing 
things, the divine is: (a) best, (b) most holy, (c) most worthy of emulation; 
then follows a series of (2) miscellaneous epithets (but mostly concerned 
with psychology?), he: (a) rules over all good things, (b) is unburdened, 
(c) exalted, (d) great-minded, (e) great-spirited; finally (3) ritually speaking, 
he is: (a) pure, (b) purest, (d propitious. The list is not, I think, an idle 
collocation nor a random heaping-up of terms for rhetorical effect alone, 
but in some sense meant to recapture a pattern of thought in Epicurean 
ueAerij and Üepameia about the divine. Thus, for instance, the epithet tÀecv 
(1291-2), which has in Greek cult connotations of the merciful and benefi- 
cent qualities of the divine, is reserved until last in the list, for the Epicurean 
would be adjured to hold this quality in mental suspension until he had 
fully comprehended the others in the divine. Only then could the way in 
which the Epicureans thought the gods truly benefited humans (basically: 
in a psychological sense) be fully understood. Similarly the collocation 
dyio xai | ayıwrarov ‘holy and holiest’, a kind of avadimAweic which 
preserves genuine features of poetic repetition in religious liturgy: see e.g. 
Norden 1923, 169 n. 1; for the succession of superlatives: id., Aus altrómi- 
schen Priesterbüchern (Lund, 1930) 36—7. The repetition of mávrwv (1282, 
1285) in a description of divine nature recalls Diogenes of Apollonia VS 64 
B 5 = fr. 9 Laks xat Uno rovrov Tdvras xai kvBepvao0a« Kat mavrwy 
kpaTeiv: avTO yap poi TOUTO des Soxei elvai Kai Emi d adixPat Kal rrávra 
Oa rie kai év Souz évetvat, the hieratic quality of which was empha- 
sized by Jaeger 1947, 165-71, esp. n. 59. The series may also be seen as 
rehearsing the pattern of thought by which the Epicurean is to form 
a concept of the divine, namely by taking any characteristic attributable to 
the divine, and then thinking of in the superlative, a mental transitio, perd- 
Bacic, that is linguistically underscored in the text. (Cf. P Oxy. II 215 col. 
1.1622 and, for a related anticipation of the ontological argument for the 
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existence of God, see Sext. Emp. Adu math. 9. 133; Schofield 1980, 300; 
Obbink 1992b, 213-15; Brunschwig 1994, 170-89.) In general the list has 
its own idiosyncratic liturgical quality, though associated with no particular, 
known divinity. Cicero, reflecting on the present list (or its sources), says 
that reading Epicurus’ books de sanctitate, de pietate adversus deos you would 
think you were listening to pontifices maximi (De nat. deor. 1. 115). The 
gender of 1286 xvpievovra must be masculine, which suggests that the 
others may be so as well (tAewy in 1291-2 perhaps accusative masculine 
singular, as at Plat. Leg. 749 A), though taken individually the rest could also 
be grammatically neuter. I have translated ‘it’ (i.e. rò Oeiov) not ‘he’; but 
it should be noted that the understood antecedent may well be masc. 0eóc 
(cf. 1053 ó 0eóc and commentary there). See further below on individual 
epithets. 

1281-2 rávrov | [t]ðv óvrov &ápicrov: cf. P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,17-23 (= 
HPh 231) paxaptw|[ra]rov uev re vópıče rò | [dce]tAndévar xadwe 6 To 
| [mav]ápicrov év roc o?c« | [d:a]vonOjvac 9vvage| [a], kali OJavpale trav- 
rw | Leah d[e]aAnyu kai céBov; above, 886—7 év roc nepi | TOv apicrwy 
«[a«] | ceuvorárov, ‘in matters concerning the most excellent and august of 
beings’. 

1283 ceuvõſſvllrarov: cf. above, 758-65 vávra yap co|[$0v] xaBapac xai 
al[yto]uc dd€ac éyev | [mepi] ro? Beiou «ai | [pey]aAny ze xai ce|[nv]yv 
vreiunde|[va«] ravrny rm | $écw, ‘for every wise man holds pure and holy 
beliefs about the divine and believes that its nature is great and august’; 886- 
7 év roc mepi | rv apicrwv x[ai] cen rd r Compare the Epicurean 
neologism +o céuvopa above on 756—7. The epithet was in common use in 
cult, especially of gods: Demeter, Hymn. Cer. 486; Hecate, Pind. P. 3. 79; 
Thetis, id. N. 5. 25; Apollo, Aesch. Th. 800; Poseidon, Soph. OC 55; Athena, 
ibid. 1090; at Athens the Erinyes were the ceuva¿ eat; often of rites and 
mysteries: Hymn. Cer. 478; and often of the sites, places, or temples of the 
gods. Cf. Demosth. 21. 126 ro céuvov (= óc.órmce). For the superlative, see 
Polyb. 15. 31.7 ceuvórara. The apograph's reading CCMNONTATON pre- 
serves an original scribal error from the papyrus (in N! and the facsimile 
printed in HV? II a point of expunction appears over the medial N, though 
it does not appear on N?). 

1284 aftolnAwrétartov: a rare epithet: Plut. Flam. 20 afsofnAwrov 
anoicerai vixnv; Dioscorides, De mat. med. praef. 4. Cf. below, 1294, where 
the Epicureans claim to é&gAcxéva after the greatest form of evcéBera. The 
corruption (corrected suprascript on the papyrus) may have been facilitated 
by similarity to the term d£(óAoyoc: see e.g. Epic. Gnom. Vat. 81; De nat. 34. 
32,27. 

1285-6 mávtwv [r]óv áyal[9óv] xupwóovra: cf. above, 756—7 ro] kab’ 
nryepoviay ü rep] xo: 942-3; Philod. De morte col. 24,32 ore xv|predc[ouc]e 
TOv carv[idwy] ovc ov 0cAov|cw; Diagoras, PMG 738 mpo mavroóc épyov 
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Bporetou; PGM i. 214 xvpieUmv ayyéAwy; iv. 3168 €Amidoc; xii. 115 xócpov; 
iii. 475 dvr; iv. 1669 xpóvov; vii. 838 card Tov xvpievovroc THY oikovpé- 
kt ` viii. 47 aptOpov Ç rou kupievóvrov;iv. 192 axpic o æupiebcijc rjcòe THC 
CKNTITOUXIAC; iv. 220 Kuptevcac . . . Aexavouavreiac Gua xai vexvoaywync. 
The relatedness of this locution to the status term xvp«oc, especially used 
allusively as an epithet in a religious context as becomes increasingly fre- 
quent in this period and later into the Christian period, is apparent here (for 
purely pagan examples see LSJ s.v. xúpıoc B.3). The locution may also have 
the sense ‘obtaining’, ‘procuring’, ‘providing all good things’, thus prefigur- 
ing the epithet (Ae|wy ‘beneficent’ which closes the list (1291-2). The speci- 
fication that the divinity provides all good things (mávrwv) is familiar from 
traditional aretalogies of cult and reflected in poetry. Cf. Pythag. VS 58 D 2 
(i. 468,34) Beoc kai obroc ràvTov xúpioc. 

1286-7 ál[vpay]uáreurov: cf. below, 1593 with commentary. Accord- 
ing to Epic. KD 1 ro paxapıov kai àóÜaprov ovre avrò mpaypara ẽxei OUTE 
adAw Tapéyec. Here a term from Epicurean ethics and physics adapted as 
though for use as a cult epithet (cf. epithets in invocations formed with the 
alpha privative, e.g. axayaroc in Suppl. Mag. ii no. 87,2). Cf. Plut. Pyrr. 20 
(Epic. fr. 363 Us.) eic ampaypova Biov xai pecrov evmraÜ0e«ov; Julian, Ad 
Themistium p. 330,15 Hertl. (Epic. fr. §51 Us.) cyoAnv éraweiv ampaypova; 
Philod. Rhet. ii. 172,3; Muson. fr. 18B p. 105 Hense (‘not costing much 
trouble"). 

1288 UW rnAdv: sometimes of persons, in sense and contexts very similar 
to ceuvóc: Eurip. Suppl. $$$ óaipova . . . d aipec; Hel. 418; Hipp. 730; 
Plat. Rep. 494 D; Andoc. 3. 7; Aeschin. 2. 174. But the word does not seem to 
have been used much in theological contexts. 

1288-90 peyaddldpova xai ueyaAóljuxov: as a term of ethics the 
latter appears at Philod. Rhet. i. 209,21 ; ii. 248,12; De vit. 27,27; ueyaA ovy (a 
as a virtue is treated at De vit. 24,36. ueyaAóó pov appears as a epithet of 
‘Hcvyia at Aristoph. Lys. 1289 (cf. Isocr. 2. 25). 

1290-1 Aan xai | dywrarov: above, 759-60 xaÜlapác xai á|[yto]vc 
6ó£ac; cf. dyveia at Philod. De dis í col. 4,14; above, 698—701 zé d|[yv]ev- 
ovra. Àóyov | ev roíc mepi Dewy | Aéyew; De Stoic. 9,9, 22,7. The primary 
designation of dyuoc is ‘sacred’, ‘holy’ (of persons: devoted to the gods’), 
especially of gods’ things: temples, sacrifices (e.g. Isocr. 10.63, Plat. Leg. 729 E) 
and oaths ([Aristot.] Mir. 83 4°11); of initiates: Aristoph. Av. $22 (in hymnic 
anapaests) ; Isocr. 11.25 ayiwe xai cepvwc €xew. For the cult background see 
Burkert 198 5a, 269-71; E. Williger, Hagios : Untersuchungen zur Terminologie 
des Heiligen in den hellenisch-hellenistischen Religionen (RGUV 19/1; Giessen, 
1922). The word does not occur in Homer, Hesiod, or tragedy (where ayvoc 
is substituted) and is generally avoided in Attic, but occurs with extreme 
frequency of divinities in the magical papyri. For the assonance a. d. cf. the 
invocations aytoc aytoc dytoc xÚptoc in Suppl. Mag. i no. 29,1 5-16 (CaBaw6) ; 
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ibid. 25,5-6, 32,1, which are quoting Isa. 6: 3; PGM P 13,8 dyioc, aytoc ò 
BactAevc To aimvoc; and for a purely pagan example PGM iv. 522 dyioic 
àyuxcÜeic dyidcuaci, dyiac upectwenc por. For the anaphoric repetition cf. 
0cóc Üeóc in the hymnic proem of Diagoras (PMG 738) quoted later (see vol. 
ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 11,26 in Henrichs 19744, 22. For the superlative see 
Plat. Leg. 729 E. 

1291-2 cle: so also in the prayer formula known from Epicurus’ 
letters Bet €iAecv óvrov, of which Philodemus could quote several in- 
stances (above, 929-37) ; Philod. De dis 1 col. 17,10 ¿A[acroúc. eo ought to 
be the neuter adjective (of which the masc./fem. is ‘Aewc), the Attic form of 
Aaoc / ANeoc. As a term of cult (‘propitious’, gracious") it is attested as early 
as Homer, and is used most often to describe gods themselves (rather than 
their things or places). For cult instances see SIG 985.47 (Philadelphia) ; SIG 
$27.92 (Dreros on Crete); GDI 5089. 26 (Hierapytna) ; IG v(1). 1562 (Olym- 
pia, dedicatory epigram) ; Hymn. Cer. 204; Paean. Erythr. 19; Hom. Il. 1. 583; 
Hes. Op. 340; Plat. Leg. 712 B. In prayers: PGM i1. 303 aoc €AGoic; iii. 206 duoi 
tAaoc é| cco, iii. 213 0eoc iAaoc ecco; also Aa uo: H. 116 (écrora Movco»), 
11.165 (JIpóvoia xat Tx), iv. 2828 (CeAnryn) ; Suppl. Mag. ii no. 87,6 etAewc 
poi yev[ov] | Z[e]ó Iaw Zo "HA. Io say/ask that a god or things be (eco 
Often seems to involve expectations, as a result of carrying out ritual proce- 
dures or taking precautions; which tend to have restraint from blame or 
harm from gods as their objective. 

1293-4 peyicrny «ucéBelav: the notion that there are differing con- 
ceptions of piety emerges clearly already from Plato's Euthyphro. That Epi- 
curus claimed to offer his followers grounds for distinguishing simply 
between them is implicit e.g. in Epic. Ad Menoec. 123. What distiguishes 
Epicurean piety from most other definitions has been discussed in the 
definitions of the pious and impious man above, 1130-65. That the Epi- 
curean will be more scrupulous in such matters, both intellectually and 
ritually, constitutes a good part of Philodemus’ main thesis in De pietate. 
Philodemus' assertion here that the Epicureans alone seek the greatest type 
of piety is probably intended as a contrast to the methods of the earlier 
‘philosophers and theologoi’ described above, 1184-1217, who dispensed 
with the concept of piety for themselves, while letting the many hold a false 
view of it. Such thinkers did not, like the Epicureans, claim to be more 
pious than other individuals. Philodemus takes this as a point in favour 
of the Epicureans, who publicly teach (óo£dZeu) what they believe about 
the gods. 

1295-6 8o£áLev ólc[óo]rara mepi Ben ` óciorara could alternatively 
be the superlative adverb (as ceuvo| rara above at 1042). 

1298-1301 xar]ayewockovl[c]w óc dv brevavril[a] rft opohdädke 
SoypalriLovrwv: the reference to the others as teaching', Goypa|ri£óvrow, 
probably indicates that he means other philosophers in particular, though 
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Epic. Ad Menoec. states that the assertions of the many about the gods are not 
derived from mpoAnpecc. The term vrevavrioc has definite echoes of Epi- 
curus’ terminology (see 1054 with commentary), and together with mpóànņ- 
Vic, a technical term for which Epicurus was notorious, reflects a process of 
reasoning that forms a major part of Epicurus' epistemological programme. 
The source tradition is unambiguous that he thought it was at least possible 
to have a mpoAnyuc of god or divine nature, but otherwise we do not hear 
much about it in this treatise, nor does it seem to have played a major role in 
Philod. De dis (cf. col. 2,17;1t does, however, come under discussion later, at 
1887). When Philodemus says here that the others teach about the gods in 
a way that is contrary to the spéide of them, the concept is probably 
deemed to be unproblematic and to be fully sketched out (vroypadopevov, 
cf. 1048-9) by such passages as KD 1, Ad Menoec. 123, and the definitions of 
the pious and impious man above, 1130-65. 

1301-2 xal@a[pwrajra: again this may be the superlative adverb, under- 
standing dofalew over again from 1295. 

1302-4 q Gldpacrov ómepoxnv | ric icxooc roð 0<[(]lou: the ap- 
pearance of the epithet aópacrov here is curious. Perhaps it has been simply 
assimilated from other cult or theological contexts, for there is no other 
reason why for the Epicureans divinity (or positive aspects of it) should be 
ineffable, nor do they exhibit any unwillingness to describe it (it is certainly 
not held to be incomprehensible, which is sometimes implied by the term 
ddpacrov). For vrepoxjv see Epic. De nat. fr. 34. 31,20 Arr.?. The ‘strength’ of 
divinity may have been explained by Epicurus in terms of the atomic 
formation of ideas of divinity that accounted for its persistence over time in 
individuals and cultures and its enduring psychological/emotional impact. 
See above on 224 ff. and cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 1. 41 (chuda ra) icxvovra vmope- 
vew év Taic ó.a.Àúcec, TOV cvyxpiceov. It is unclear whether roô 0e|o9 should 
be read here, or rov Gel (Heu. The former is in keeping with the lengths of 
1301-2, but the length of the immediately preceding line (1303) allows for 
the restoration of an extra letter. Several of the epithets in the catalogue 
above must be masculine (see above on 1281-92; cf. above, 1053, 1141, 
where Epicurus clearly used the term ò ĝeóc); but the last is neuter. 


1305-6 Order of Columns. The present col. 45 could physically join with following 
col. 46 (each comes from a separate half of the papyrus roll), and restorations could 
be devised to facilitate this. But the stichometric notation (see Introd. $2(f)) 
requires that between lines 1146 and 1430, four hundred lines have intervened (i.e. 
two stichometric letters, A and N, at 200 lines each = 400 lines). This is equivalent 
to c.13 1⁄4 columns, of which only Io % are preserved. At least one must be missing 
between cols. 42 and 43 (see on 1217-18). I suspect that one column is missing here 
between cols. 45 and 46. The missing column will have contained a reversion to the 
citation of Epicurus in the singular (to accommodate the singular verbs at the 
beginning of col. 46) and additional material setting up the explanation of why 
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Epicurus' teachings, in spite of the pious pronouncements exhibited in the present 
col. 45, nevertheless seemed (to some) to be harmful to government of the city, as 
elaborated in cols. 46—7. 


Col. 46 


Digression explaining why Epicurus' views seemed harmful to the 
government of the many. This column and the next pick up the 
discussion left off at 1217-18. The thrust of the argument seems to be 
that Epicurus, because he spoke publicly regarding the false views 
about the gods held by the many and propagated by the poets, seemed 
to hold views that jeopardized civic relations among people. (Philode- 
mus is perhaps relating an opponent's charge rather than expressing his 
own view.) This possibility is countered in the succeeding columns 
with the record of evidence that Epicurus was not in fact perceived by 
the Athenians as harmful. 


1308 wjapawet: this verb used is of Epicurus’ pronouncements on the 
divine above, 829-30, where see commentary. Enough is preserved to be 
sure that the views that follow are Epicurean and not, say, those of Socrates 
(1359) or some other figure who seemed harmful to government. 

1309 Sucx[oAov: not a philosophical term (‘susceptible of anger’), but 
"bad-tempered', an epithet of everyday life and comedy. Cf. P Herc. 1251 col. 
10,19 dvc]KoAoe x[at] óúc0[o]uo,; Philod. De dis 3 fr. 23,7 j yap aAyndo|voc 
uomo uo paxerat kaÜàv|a£ mp(oc) rv 0eov] | $vcw: dd rò óvcxoA[o]v 
ov y[tvera:; cf. fr. 82. 

I310-II wlapa tov Tol[nrÓv: this reading was already suggested by 
Gomperz (CR, the copy of Ol, reads mapaırwv here, in error). If correct, it 
would relate back to 1203-17 where the ‘theologoi and philosophers’ are said 
to have exploited the existence of mythoi (1209) about the gods' punishing 
humans for their misdeeds in order to keep the foolish in check. The present 
passage would acknowledge that Epicurus had publicly denounced the 
poets’ stories about the gods’ being 9vcxoAo. as false. 

I31I-I2 rõi xa8al[póc dijAocodeifv: the Epicurean wise man will 
have pure ideas (xaÜapac 9ó£ac) about the divine (759); an Epicurean is 
quoted as praying to lead a pure (xa@apay) life (933). Comparison with Epic. 
Ad Herod. 83 kai kaÜapa ad’ éavro) norce (ó Aóyoc) TOAAG rv xard uépoc 
and fr. 117 Us. (to Apelles) cabapòc acne madeiac ént duAocodíav wpuncac, 
shows that the present expression could relate to the proscription of the 
ideas of the poets, above, 1310-11. 

1314-16 hn abr | [Wdé]Atpov hyde cuvl[rap]árrew: this sounds 
much like the quotation from Epicurus above, 884-9 (and, if an echo of it, 
confirms a[v]|rovc over av]|rovc at 885-6). I suspect, however, that the 
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occurrence here of the adjective o éAipov relates to the question of 
whether or not the false myths about the poets are really ‘beneficial’ in 
securing social control and government (Philodemus argues at length below, 
cols. 63—86, that they are not). whéAecas from the gods are allowed above at 
1031 and 1058 (= 1046 cwrnpia[c, 1084-5 a|[p]icra«c deadoce|[ct, 10956 
[rl a[ya0cv, 1150-1 vapacke[vac] | rov a[ya]Oov, cf. 1181-4), and at 
1394 Epicurus is said to have allowed aspects of religion ‘by which our life 
is preserved’ (ofc Bioc [p ]ov | dsacwlerar). Here in 1314 avrov requires 
a definite antecedent, which could be either the gods or the poets (if the 
restoration of 1310-11 is correct). avrov here might be thought to refer to 
the gods, not the poets; but the god has just been mentioned in the singular 
in 1312-13. 

1317-18 (u?) émp]oAaic àvoijroic Í [áxoA]ou8o0vrec: in neutral con- 
texts, émıBoàń for the Epicureans refers to the mind’s capability to focus 
information received through sensory processes into an impression (óavra- 
cia), an important factor in concept formation: see HPh 15 (esp. Lucr. 4. 
722-822 = HPh 15D 7-8, on how we can form images in the mind at will), 
17A-B with commentary, i. 77-8, 90. Such ‘focusing’ is a deliberate mental 
act, involving a sense-like mental impression, capable of determining what is 
in principle imaginable. Epicurus held that such impressions technically 
come out ‘true’ (see HPh 16), and KD 24 (HPh 24) implies that émBoAn 
constitutes something like a criterion of truth (according to D.L. 10. 31 = 
HPh 17A this was an Epicurean innovation). The present expression érmifi]o- 
Aaic àvorjro« would be an oxymoron, unless one assumes that it is possible 
for such ‘focusings of thought’ to go awry before the ġavracia ‘impression’ 
is fully formed (so apparently Philod. De dis 1 col. 14,12; cf. De dis 3 col. 
d2,26). If so, e iO avonrot would mean something like ‘idle imaginings’. 
The term doc recalls the dvogórepo« (1213) who are thought by some 
to be held in check by the mythoi about the gods (1190-1217). 

1321-9 Compare Philippson's reconstruction: 


loop yap Àvmry- JONT'APAYTIA O 
pov, 0]Tt xai TO mpoc NO 
ouéc á]mofaivo[v] 

«axóv €]ópóvricav, 
1325 aQUTOUC àmo]Avopev > (20) HO 
Kai ovTw|c éxóvrov 
ecxe C|n[pilac ov- 
devoc mávr|ov Te" eù- 
voa éóvA]a£ev: 


If epvAjagev in 1329 is correct, the passage probably at least said that a false 
view of the gods no longer provided protection (e.g. against the misdeeds of 
the foolish). It is more difficult to ascertain what persons must have been the 
subject of 1324 €]@povricay, for it can scarcely have been unexpressed (as in 
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Philippson's reconstruction above). The same people must be the subject of 
1347-8 zdueieum (at 1353 ot vA are introduced). 

1330-2 $aiv]era: roi[v]uv | [rapac]keuácQo: [élvapyr vvlòciv: here 
$atv]era« is impersonal; the subject of zapec]kevácÜa: is philosophers gen- 
erally who reveal that the tales about the gods are not true (cf. 1353-63, 
where Socrates is adduced as one example), and is thus left unspecified. For 
the phrase évapy7c yvoxc see Epic. Ad Menoec. 123. 

1333 Au]pavticat: cf. Muson. fr. 8 p. 34 Hense; Epic. Gnom. Vat. 35 
(AupaivecOaz); ibid. 53 (the more the bad prosper, the more they Aujatvor- 
rat); Philod. De dis 3 fr. 24a3 r?|v rov] vepuexyóvrov [Avpav]|rgpéov are- 
piav; Epict. 3. 7. 20. 


1334-5 Order of Columns. We know that the present col. 46 links with the follow- 
ing column 47, because both appear on the same Oxonian disegno. Like the N 
disegni of 1077, O 1077 is preserved in two copies (except in the case of fr. 1 which 

has only one). O! is a copy of O, as is shown by inferior readings at several points. 
There is no Neapolitan disegno of this column, though the following column (on 
the same layer of papyrus, as can be seen from the Oxonian disegno) was copied by 
the disegnatore of N (see col. 47). Perhaps the left-hand edge of the scorze had been 
further obscured by damage between the drawing of O in the year 1790 and that of 
N in 1807. 


Col. 47 


An explanation of hostility against philosophers who reveal true 
things about gods. Piety defined as justice. Socrates and the Athenians 
adduced as an example. Epicurean theology contrasted with the views 
of other philosophers suspected of impiety. 


1334-5 rñc tev plòc àAA[n]llAouc åàvôpwrw[v] | moÀure(ac: an ob- 
jective genitive, dependent upon 1333 Àvļuavrıxaí ‘harmful to civic rela- 
tions among people with one another’. (Cf. below, 2150-5, especially 2155 
map’ dA.) "poc aAA [yj]|Aovc, however, modifies the dependent geni- 
tive Tov avOpwrwy (‘humans vis-à-vis one another), which is nested in 
between the article rnc and its noun zoAcretac. 

1337 «o[ceBeic: sc. óo|[£a«? (1332-3), dependent upon 1330 $ai]era 
(with efvae understood). For the adjective see below, 2345, where evceBeic 
means the ‘so-called pious’. Similarly here Philodemus means that philo- 
sophical views that reveal the myths to be false are not regarded as pious by 
people in general (not that they are in fact impious:see the definitions above 
at 1130-65). 

1338-44 ‘Since piety appears to include not harming both other people 
and especially one's benefactors and homeland. This seems to be drawn 
from a definition or discussion of piety, specifying one component of it. It 
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must be a definition accepted by Philodemus, since he never denies it, and at 
times seems to assume it in arguing in what follows that Epicurus was not in 
fact harmful in this way. Cf. below, 2263-5, where it is claimed that piety and 
justice are virtually the same thing’ (cxeó0v ravT[o | $acv]era« ro octo[v Kat 
| dé] gail or). 

1340-2 tò spéid | dvO@pwrouc aBAalBéc: for the notion that the 
Epicurean should make himself as harmless as possible to everyone in pious 
emulation of the Epicurean gods themselves, see below, 2043-58; for Epicu- 
rus as an example, below, 1468-1512, 1523—60, 1566—69; cf. 2332-7, 2473-7; 
other philosophers as counter-examples, above, 1184-1217 (philosophers 
and theologoi), below, 1353-63 (Socrates), 1512-23 (other philosophers ex- 
iled, executed, or lampooned), 1570-2 (despised theologoi and philosophers), 
1664-1701 (Socrates), 1853—67 (those who ‘keep hidden’ what seems true to 
Epicureans), 2171-4 (atheists and charlatans). Philodemus singles out of 
humans in general ‘one’s benefactors and homeland’, for it is specifically on 
these (rather than on mankind in general, for whom acccording to Epicurus 
we have no natural affinity) that the Epicurean concept of justice (treated in 
the final section of the treatise) is based. Thus the definition can be seen to 
be an authentic Epicurean one and may go back to Epicurus or possibly 
Hermarchus. As Philodemus says below (2263-5) justice and piety are (for 
Epicureans) virtually the same thing. Philodemus says here that such views 
(as e.g. reveal that the myths about the gods are false) seem to harm others by 
threatening governance, and therefore to be impious (= unjust). But he later 
argues that while this was true of Socrates and certain others it was not so for 
Epicurus and his followers. 

1344-53 'Of course they honour (i.e. respect, acknowledge) a thing (i.e. 
divinity) rather kindly and propitious, whereas we all regard our views as the 
true cause of our own tranquillity. This rendering assumes that people in 
general are the subject of 1347-8 riſuëbci (or, perhaps more likely, philoso- 
phers like Socrates below who reveal that the myths are false, but neverthe- 
less believe in a literally beneficent divinity, unlike the Epicureans). But this 
is not entirely certain: the subject could be, for example, those with political 
authority, or those who propagate false views about the gods to keep the 
foolish in check. Note that the philosophers described above at 1184-1201 
only denied that the gods cause harm to mortals (1 18 5-6), and that they were 
all-knowing (1196—9), not that the gods exist or could be beneficial. 

1347-8 duc could also be taken in a judicial sense, in which case we 
should render: of course they punish (i.e. the impious) somewhat (ri) more 
gently and carefully, while we think that our own views will truly bring us 
tranquillity’ (i.e. we Epicureans do not rely on political punishment for such 
crimes). But outside the lawcourts, one would expect rather rippwpweev, and 
below at 1357-8 we have xoAalouciv of what the Athenians did to Socrates, 
apparently adduced as a contrast to the present case (1353 dM). 
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1348-53 The term =apacxeuacruxa recalls the terminology with which 
Epicureans describe benefits as ‘deriving’ from the gods (see above, 1150, 
1255, discussed on 1147-8). For this reason I think Philodemus must be 
speaking exclusively of Epicureans here, and not generalizing about 'all of us 
humans (not all of whom could in any case be expected to have 5éyyara in 
the first place). Philodemus as much as admits here that the goods of which 
the gods are mapacxevacrixot are ethical and psychological in nature (i.e. 
what they provide is arapa€ia, a state of the soul), and that the gods exist in 
the first instance as our ideas (here 9óypara, 1350) about them. 

134577 'jmeo[ve]lpov: Philod. De ira col. 19,19; De lib. dicendi col. 8b,12. 
Of gods: Soph. Philoct. 738; Eurip. Bacch. 861; Aristoph. Vesp. 879; Eurip. Alc. 
310; Med. 133; 1 Thess. 2. 7; 2 Tim. 2. 24. 

1346-7 xnSepov[ijlxwrepov: Philod. De lib. dicendi fr. 26,6 «ndepovi|Kr 
voubérncic; 13b,12; Polyb. 31. 27. 12; Cic. Att. 2. 17. 3; Muson. fr. 14 p. 73 
Hense; Joseph. Bell. Iud. 1. 28. 2 (comparative). 

1353-8 In 1355 ovre (i) must refer backward, and so provides a key for 
the reconstruction of the preceding section. Thus 1355-7 me|pi eov ano- 
$awo|uévovc must refer to the divulging to the foolish true things about the 
gods (cf. 1206—7 with commentary), such as that they do not cause harm to 
mortals as portrayed in the myths. aro$aívoua: is used often of the Epicu- 
reans teaching their views (see on 224-5, cf. 1097-8 of Polyaenus). Since the 
many are introduced as subject here, they are probably not the subject of 
1347-8 relucoce or 1324 éópóvricav. 

1358-63 For Socrates in Epicurean circles generally see Cic. De nat. deor. 
I. 93 (who makes Cotta express something approaching horror at the fact 
that they reviled him as the scurra Atticus), and see Kleve 1983; Vander 
Waerdt 1989; above on 697—708. By using Socrates as an example here 
Philodemus does not mean to imply that his punishment was unjust or 
undeserved. He later returns to the topic below, 1665—1701, arguing that 
Socrates certainly brought his punishment on himself by meddling among 
the crowds (oxAo:), offending people, and incurring political enmities. Even 
if not deserving of punishment, he certainly gave the Athenians the excuse 
(mpodacu) to punish him. He also notes (1691-1701) that Socrates’ anxiety 
over offending by introducing ‘strange divinities’ (xaa daiuoua, probably 
referring to Socrates’ reticence about his personal óaipov) justified such 
a pretext. The fact that Philodemus turns the discussion back to Socrates 
several times (see also 696—708, where he is named and quoted, and 1512-23, 
where the reference to comedy leaves no doubt that he has Socrates in 
mind) shows that he constituted for Philodemus a special case in the history 
of Greek theological speculation that demanded special treatment. He does 
not, for instance, appear among those philosophers attacked after the poets 
below in P Herc. 1428 (though Xenophon and Plato do, as do other Socratic 
successors; cf. Speusippus and Heraclides of Pontus). For Socrates himself 
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had called into question the traditional myths about the gods and demanded 
a higher moral standard for the divinities to which he prayed. Yet he himself 
taught in the form of myths and believed that certain false tales about the 
gods were necessary to the city to hold the avonrorepa: in check. He thus 
occupies an identical (or slightly later) stage in Philodemus' cultural history 
as the ‘philosophers and theologoi' (above, 1202-17) who utilized false tales 
about the gods in order to keep the foolish in check. Socrates thus occupies 
the category of those who 'seem to procure clear knowledge with views 
harmful to thé governance of men and therefore not pious' (1330—7). Philo- 
demus argues that such people are at the very least responsible for giving the 
false impression that the Epicureans are similarly impious, and are therefore 
to be blamed. Yet it should be noticed that the approach towards Socrates 
exhibited here and later in the treatise is neither that of complete revulsion 
nor of sarcastic parody, but rather an attempt toward understanding and 
analysis of Socrates as a unique and problematic figure in intellectual and 
social history (cf. above on 702 for similar indication of a change in the 
Epicurean attitude towards Socrates). 

1359-60 Kai rilvac érépouc: we do not know whom Philodemus 
means. ‘Some philosophers’ are similarly described below, 1512-23. At 
P Herc. 1428 col. 12,912 (vol. ii; Henrichs 1974a, 22) Philodemus knows of 
an otherwise obscure atheist who 'denied the gods outright'. Perhaps he is 
simply assuming there were others (on the basis of the biographical tradition 
about Diagoras and Anaxagoras, the decree of Diopeithes, etc.) and wants to 
complete the category, implying that Socrates was not entirely alone in this 
respect. Perelli 1955, $4 n. 1, apropos of the present passage, compares Diog. 
Oen. fr. 11 Chilton col. 1,2-4 rovc xpincro] rd rouc we Al[va£ayópa]v kara- 
re ¶xovci, but Smith 1993 (on his equivalent fr. 16, which now reads roùc 
dci rd rouc we a|[0covc Acialy xararpé|[xovcw here) argues against intro- 
ducing the names of additional atheists here, although Protagoras and Dia- 
goras are certainly discussed in the lines that follow. However, below at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 11,12-12,2 (vol. ii; Henrichs 1974a, 21-2) Philodemus 
pauses to contemplate the possibility of exempting Diagoras from his criti- 
cism of philosophers for saying false things about the gods, by appealing to 
a tradition stemming from Aristoxenus that Diagoras in his genuine lyric 
poetry spoke piously about the gods (‘as befits a poet’), while the other 
works attributed to him were spurious. 

1361-3 cùlmarðeuróraror | AexOévrec: sc. of A0nvaío,. They are also 
mentioned below, 1595—6 (probably again in connection with Socrates, but 
the passage is very fragmentary). Socrates (ap. Plato Apol. 29D), looking 
backwards in time, purports to address the average Athenian as A@nvaioc cv, 
TÓÀeumc THC peyicTnC Kal EvdoxywraTnc eic copiav xai iv. For the 
longstanding tradition that the Athenians were more educated than others 
(or most of all) see e.g. Pericles ap. Thuc. 2. 34ff.; Theseus in Euripides' 
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Hippolytus, Aegeus in the Medea,and Paul in the Epistle to the Romans express 
similar sentiments. Philodemus' statement here could of course reflect his 
personal opinion —his teacher Zeno had been there, and Philod. Epigr. 34 
Sider (= AP 6. 349, 19 Gow-Page, 16 Gigante) co émi yAuxepny nova 
ITetpaéwe suggests a personal visit - or even contemporary (Roman) intel- 
lectual values. But to avoid historical anachronism in reference to Socrates it 
must at least have been believed to have been true about Athens of the fifth 
century. By Philodemus' day few will have doubted it. As Dr Holford- 
Strevens notes: "The claim, however inappropriate for the fifth century, 
when in many respects Ionia and the West were far ahead, was more plausi- 
ble when urged by Isocrates in the fourth, but triumphed because it was to 
Athens that Macedon looked for culture’ (citing AP 7. 45. 3 ‘EAAadoc 'EMac 
ZA05va). 


1363-4 Order of columns. Of this column we have the witnesses of both the Oxo- 
nian and Neapolitan disegno and thus are in a better position than elsewhere to 
constitute the text accurately. (In general the Naples disegno transmits more accurate 
readings, but the Oxonian exhibits greater features of detail, e.g. the stichometric 
point and suprascript corrections missing on N; the papyrus may of course have 
deteriorated in the twenty-year interval after O was copied.) The present column 
may well join with the following one, since that column comes from the other half 
of the papyrus roll. But note that the following col. 48 is slightly out of sequence in 
the descending order of fragments in the 1098 sequence. We should have expected 
col. 48 (fr. 5) to have preceded col. 42 (fr. 4). I have departed from the descending 
sequence on grounds of context and content, since col. 48 relates the result of the 
matters described in the preceding columns (namely, that the Epicureans have been 
suspected of impiety). Col. 42 (fr. 4) also seems to treat events that come early in 
cultural history, whereas if it follows the present col. 47, those events must be later 
than Socrates. Once the two fragments are interchanged (assuming misnumbering 
by the disegnatore), the subject of suspicion of impiety against Epicureans follows 
naturally in the chronology. See also above on 1183-4. 


Col. 48 


How the Athenians' punishment of philosophers like Socrates did not 
lead to suspicions of impiety and neglecting the gods being directed 
against Epicurus. 


1364-8 Assuming a link with the following column, offer the following 
reconstruction of the fragmentary beginning of this column, exempli gratia: 


AexÜévrec d- 
48 Opwrwy, ort €x)apov 1098 5 
Wi ] dd roù- 
^ š "a *, , 
To ÔÈ THY énloeuug- 
ctv ouóau]oc TOLC 
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nepi ro]v Emixoupov (s) 
ovde r]ouavrac éve- 
1370 xelivncay ùnoſhiac 
... (as the Athenians punished Socrates and certain others, even though they were) 
reported to be the most educated of other people, because they became tired of (one 
word missing). But in no way on account of this have they stirred up blame against 
Epicurus, nor even such suspicions of impiety . . . etc. 


With €x ap ov in 1364 (Philippson—an adjective ending in Janos is unlikely) 
we expect a participle in 1365, perhaps 8«oxovrec (‘because they wearied of 
prosecuting them’, with Athenians as subject) or $vyóvrec (Philippson, 
‘because they wearied of being prosecuted’, with either Athenians or soph- 
ists as subject). 

1366-7 én]vrewiml[: some form of èmıripncic, connected with hostility 
against Socrates and philosophers like him. For the term see Thuc. 7. 48; 
Aristot. Rhet. 1355724; Pol. 1340°40; in the plural D.S. 5. I. Philodemus 
several times uses it in the plural: De lib. dicendi 75,1-2 yiv[e]|cBac rac 
[e] merus [5]c6;82,1. So perhaps here we should restore the plural accusative 
(as in the reconstruction above) or even nominative as subject of 1369—70 
éve|[xe]ivncay, or in a result or causal cause with were or émeió3. 

1367-8 roc | [mepi ró]v 'Eríkoupov: the same expression below, 1856- 
7. Not Epicurus and his school, but as abundant parallels suggest, simply 
‘Epicurus’ himself. On the idiom see S. L. Radt, ZPE 38 (1980), 47-56, later 
augmented in ZPE 71 (1988), 35-40 and 74 (1988), 108. For a striking 
example: Plut. Cat. Mai. 22. 1, where ot nepi Kapveadnv róv Axadnpaixov 
cat 4Joyém tov Crwixov come to Rome to plead Athens’ case on the 
famous philosophic embassy in 155 Bc (it is unlikely that Carneades and 
Diogenes brought students). 

1369-70 évelke]ívncav Gof iac: the plural here guaranteed by 1369 
and 1372. €ykwéo is not recorded in this sense by LSJ; for the sense give rise 
to’, call forth a response’ see LSJ s.v. xwé« II.2. For ùrohia in the negative 
sense of ‘paranoid suspicion','apprehension', see above on 686 and cf. 1213- 
14; Epic. KD 11, 34; Polystr. De contemp. cols. 9,25, 15, 23, 23,1, 31,24. It is 
unclear whether the subject of éve|[xe]ivgcav is the Athenians (perhaps in 
reference to direct legal proceedings as at 1505-32) or philosophers like 
Socrates (indirectly, by giving philosophy a bad name). 

1371 ráceB]eiv kai rápeAei[v: cf. Plat. Leg. 9005; Demosth. 18. 227; 
Xen. Cyr. I. 2. 7. 

1373-5 oi vopor xai rà | [xoi]và àv åvðpwlrwv Ey: echoed below, 
1380-1, as though in repetition of a formula. 

1375-83 5€ov introduces an accusative absolute construction (as above at 
444), probably with the force of a causal clause: the Epicureans never in- 
curred punishment for or even suspicions of impiety, because the Epicure- 
ans are obliged (dS€ov) to say to them (people in general? the Athenians? 
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philosophers like Socrates?) explicitly that everyone must piously observe 
the laws and the customs. 

1376 roòroic: these ought to be the Athenians, or at least those who 
might otherwise suspect the Epicureans of neglecting the gods and being 
impious. Such a declaration by the Epicureans would make clear their 
viewpoint about piety to the many as matter of public record. But it might 
be possible to understand rovro:c here to be the ‘philosophers and theologo? 
(perhaps including Socrates) who would privately challenge traditional 
thinking about the gods. In this case these people are also the subject of 1383 
vpo]cráT[17]wcw, with the added implication that they threaten to intro- 
duce or 'instigate' elements of impiety. 

1377-8 aó8«xacl[ró]r«pov Adyov: for aUÜéxacroc see De vit. col. 30,17, 
31, 5; the adverb at De sign. col. 32,32. Cf. Cleanthes in SVF i. 127; Philemon 
fr. 93 K.-A.; Posidippus fr. 41 K.-A. 

1380-1 toic vóp[or]c xai | [roi]c é&icpoic: the same collocation at IG 
12. 1043. 30 (i BC). 

1381-2 čwc | [Gv p]: as long as they do not’, i. e. until such time as. 
etc. Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek éwe and the subjunctive (with or 
without à») has a touch of purpose’ (Smyth $2418; cf. Schwyzer ii. 650; 
Kühner-Gerth ii. 449; Mayser ii / 1.268—74), as here. If we take the subject of 
this clause to be vópo: xai of €6ccyoi, there is an added implication that if 
laws and customs stipulated ra acef?, the Epicurean would not observe 
them. Though this is potentially in contradiction with 732 above (where see 
commentary) no contradiction between a law or custom and the notion of 
piety is likely to develop according to the Epicurean view, for the reason that 
the laws and customs are seen as having originated as a mechanism for 
assuring people's mutual safety (see below, 2158-65), and so are 
a fortiori pious. In this way Philodemus can claim that the Epicureans fulfil 
the traditional definition of piety (set forth above, 1338-44) as ‘not harming 
both other people and especially one’s benefactors and homeland’. Were 
a situation suddenly and irrationally to arise in which a religious practice 
was in contradiction with evcéBeca so defined (e.g. the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Lucr. 1. 80-101), the Epicurean would not observe it. 

1383-4 ól[v«p]ávo: adverbial: above all else’, also in a first-person as- 
severation at Philod. De morte col. 34,28. 

1388-9 ¿v rfj 8el[opi]o[t: see above on 726. 

1389-90 ac] Esixoul[poc] mpo[$épe,: the main point is of course that 
in contrast to the 'theologoi and philosophers’ (perhaps including Socrates) 
Epicurus and the Epicureans voice their true views about the divine and 
religious observance publicly (cf. 1375-6 éu|[dat]veuw). 

1393-4 Order of Columns. We are missing a column before the corresponding 


fragment of the 1077 sequence, since that fragment (col. 49) begins in medias res. 
There must have been a return in the narrative to recounting detractors' charges 
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against the Epicureans, since another such charge (cf. above, 1165ff., 1227-30) is 
under discussion at the opening of col. 49. 


Col. 49 


Further charges by opponents: (1) that Epicurus accepts certain as- 
pects of religion as beneficial to life, but mocks the mysteries and 
festivals; (2) that Epicurus went unharmed by the Athenians because 
his teachings were unknown to them; (3) that the Epicureans deprive 
the virtuous and just of the expectation of goods they have in the 
divine. Philodemus has anticipated most of these charges by adducing 
evidence above that they produced arguments for the gods, partici- 
pated in cult, and allowed for harms and benefits from the gods; he 
now turns in this and the following columns to treat each charge 
individually, beginning with the last first. For the introduction of his 
opponents' charges (in part a conventional device for articulating 
divisions in the narrative) see the list above on 297-8. We are missing 
the preceding column, but it is unlikely that it afforded any more 
explicit indication of specifically who the accusers were. The last 
mention of the opponents is above at 1165—76 (they attack the doc- 
trines of Epicurus alone for not representing the gods' harm and 
benefit as similar to base conceptions), and to their complaints he now 
returns. On the present passage see also Vicol 1945, 264-5; Perelli 
1955, $4; Obbink 1989, 212-15. 


1394-1402 I suspect that something like the following preceded 1394 in the 
intervening column (now lost): xararpéyouct uev mac etrróvrec bnd TOU 
Erikovpov rà pev zo Üeov whéAtpa karaAecrecÜ0ac Kai zou evpye]||ciay, 
ofc o Bioc [nu ]ov | d ac ferot, 9[A]v|apiav òè etc., (Our opponents) attack 
us saying that benefits from the gods are allowed by Epicurus and also 
benefaction, by which things our life is preserved, but (he thinks) the 
mysteries and festivals to be foolishness. (For the opponents and xararpé- 
xovci see 2485 below.) That the detractors allow that Epicurus accepts some 
harms and benefits from the gods is indeed implied above, 1165—76, where 
their objection is reported that Epicurus does not accept all traditional 
features of divine harms and benefits (i.e. not those which are ò no yvdat- 
otc, see 1181-2). Here the mysteries and festivals are singled out as aspects 
allegedly disregarded by Epicurus. This the opponents infer or conclude 
from the fact that 'those for whose sake they (sc. mysteries and sacrifices) 
take place (i.e. the gods) are said (i.e. by Epicurus) to bother themselves 
about nothing (u [m]|Ševoc émcrpéde|c]I80a4)'. (The syntax of this sentence 
was disentangled by A. Henrichs, who also suggested the supplement evep- 
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y€]l|céav in 1394.) Philodemus has anticipated the charge by having already 
adduced Epicurus' involvement in both: 558-9, 808-10 (mysteries); 766, 
794-808, 866-8, cf. 1017 (festivals). In this charge there appears to be pre- 
served a genuine criticism of the Epicureans. As his opponents saw it, the 
gods as described by Epicurus seemed to take no notice of the cult offered 
them. And so they deduce further (see 1412-25) that the forms of ritual 
actually observed by the Epicureans are insincere or parodies, designed to 
cultivate popular favour, but ultimately disruptive of social harmony. 

For further reflections of the charge that Epicurus was an atheist whose 
true views on the gods were screened from the public by the allegedly 
contradictory practice of religious observance, see Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 123 
(Posid. fr. 22a Edelstein-Kidd = 346 Theiler) verius est igitur nimirum illud 
quod familiaris omnium nostrum Posidonius disseruit in libro quinto de natura 
deorum, nullos esse deos Epicuro videri, quaeque is de deis inmortalibus dixerit 
invidiae detestandae gratia dixisse, it is doubtless therefore truer to say, as our 
good friend Posidonius argued in the fifth book of his On the Nature of the 
Gods, that Epicurus does not really believe in the gods at all, and that he 
said what he did about the immortal gods only for the sake of deprecating 
popular odium', which at least allows that the Epicureans did in fact say 
positive things about the god (the lack of specificity in quaeque is . . . dixerit 
points to inference rather than evidence). Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 9. 58 
kai Enicoupoc Ge kar’ éviovc we pev T poc roUc ToÀÀouc anoàeine: Oe, 
we ÔE Tpóc THY dc rov mpayuárov Ovdaywe, ‘and, according to some, 
Epicurus in his popular exposition allows the existence of god, but in 
expounding the physical nature of things he does not allow it. Cf. Lactant. 
De ira Dei 4. 7 (Posid. fr. 22b Edelstein-Kidd = 346 Theiler) itaque verbis 
illum deos relinquere, re autem ipsa tollere quibus nullum motum nullum tribuit 
officium; Plut. Adv. Col. 1117 & (Epic. fr. 141 Us., 65 Arr?) vmoxpiverat yap 
eùyac Kal mpocKuvycetc ovubev dedpevoc ĝia PoBov rov mroAAov kai $0éyye- 
rat dude évavriac oic diÀocoóet . . . ovTw yàp Enicoupoc oterac Seiv 
cxnparilecBar kat p) POoveiv un’ dre Nd roic moAAoic; id. Contr. 
Epic. beat. 1102B (Epic. fr. 30 Us.), 1102c; Adv. Col. 1119D-—E, 11234, 
1124 E. 

1394 evepye]iiciav: cf. Philod. Rhet. i. 327 fr. 10, and later in this treatise 
(see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 7, 612 (Henrichs 19744, 17-18, of Chrysip- 
pus) Jai] rov | dia vopov $oci(v) elva: kai rac Xapirac | rac yuerel p]ac 
Ka|tapyac kai Tac dv|razoóóceu rov | eve[p]yeccov; ibid. col. 4,279 (Hen- 
richs 19744, 14, of Persaeus drawing on Prodicus). 

1394-5 olc é Bioc [u]àv | StacwLerar: for the the theory that religious 
customs and social institutions have their historical origin or philosophical 
justification in preserving human existence (fioc), see above, 1214-16 (of 
the function of myths about the gods) uo ux zët Lo Ao Bov , npiwdy 
| [rapléxepnev, ‘in order that we might not turn our whole life into that of 
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beasts’; below, 1954, 2271; P Herc. 1428 col. 14,17 (vol. ii: Henrichs 19744, 25, 
against the Stoics) ore róv rov [8]n|[piw]v Biov eic ro[vc] | àv0porr[o]vc 
pe 7]a|óépovcw ` Plut. Adu Col. 1124D rov Biov ov vóuovc & ia rd FH rec xat 
vóta . .. etc ro acódÀetav Kai ncuxtav €Üevro; ibid. Anpiwv Bo 
Biwcope8a; Henrichs 19755,93—124 on Prodicus’ theory of the origin of the 
gods as divinized e$eAa or their inventors. 

1395-6 é$[A]ulapiav: for Philodemus use of this term in reference to 
philosophical polemics (especially with reference to language and style) cf. 
$Àvapéo and see Indelli 1988, 204-5 on Philod. De ira col. 31, 17-20. 

1398-9 ülre, as opposed to «ic, states a reason true in fact. In this case the 
truth is the opponents’ view, here paraphrased by Philodemus, that it is really 
for the gods' sake that the festivals (allegedly neglected by Epicurus) are held. 
On the Epicurean view the festivals and mysteries, and indeed all other 
forms of worship are naturally elicited; thus are asseverates the Epicurean 
position as well. See above, 73 $—7, 794-7. 

1401-2 émcrpéde[c]lóa«: cf. below, P Herc. 1428 col. 14,20-4 (vol. ii; 
Henrichs 19744, 25) xai ua[A]«cr' dav nd’ émicrpeljowra: cd ep Sc 
ToU TOV TroAAwy | Aug rubra jóyov, especially if, as they (sc. the Stoics) say, 
they are not bothered about being blamed by the many for this’ (i.e. turning 
our life into that of beasts). 

1402-12 The statement reported here (that Epicurus was not exiled by 
the Athenians because his philosophy was largely ignored by them) sounds 
like a polemical rejoinder by opponents of the Epicureans countering an 
Epicurean defence (against charges of atheism) that Epicurus was in fact 
never politically harassed by the Athenians. For it is difficult to imagine such 
a charge being levelled except as a response on this point (unless perhaps 
criticism of the Epicurean doctrine of Ade Biweac?) One might suspect 
Philodemus of making all this up, as a way of anticipating a possible response 
by his opponents. But he later brings this up again, and bases his argument 
on it, claiming it as objective proof that Epicurus (unlike some philosophers) 
never offended his fellow citizens (see 1545-56, which refers back to this 
passage). If genuine, this reported statement presupposes an anterior stage of 
argument on the question of Epicurus’ piety, one that antedates Philodemus 
and perhaps derives from the generation of his teacher Zeno of Sidon (see 
below, 1465-8, where Zeno's contribution to the debate is cited), possibly 
even to the time of the kathegemones. (There is no evidence that it dates from 
Epicurus' own lifetime.) 

1405 o[xA]ov: the role of the oxAoc is brought up again in connection 
with Socrates’ fate at the hands of the Athenians, below, 1675-82; cf. 1575. 

1405-8 ovy ën... Hrirov ácefietc ex ev] (sc."Eríkovpoc) | GroAhWac: 
this preserves the (original) Epicurean explanation or defence: Epicurus was 
not exiled by the Athenians because he had 'less impious beliefs' (than other 
philosophers, for whose treatment see below, 1512-23). 
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1408-10 The construction here with the articular infinitive is para- 
phrased below (1547-9) in the form ore | [oic] avôpwroc ov|x Të lee. 
cxe[r]o, ‘that he was unknown to people’. 

1412-18 The third charge: Epicurean theology deprives the virtuous and 
just of the noble expectations (xaAac | €Amidac) which they have in the gods 
(i.e. expectations of rewards for good behaviour and punishment for bad). 
Thus they believe that the myths about the gods punishing wrongdoers are 
true and that their sacrifices will be rewarded by favours from the gods. This 
charge by the opponents is also verbally echoed below, 2343-53: Do we 
then in this way deprive the pious of their fine expectation (77c àya87c . . . 
c Avriòſ oc) — we who set forth the greatest benefit (ueyicry[v] . . . oéAetav) 
for them from the gods and remove the worst expectation (7ro|ynporarny 
. . . mpocdoxiayv) ?' For the charge see Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1102 B (fr. 30 Us., 
quoted above on 880) ovó ' €Amidoc ypmcr7c (cf. 988—9). Cf. also below, 2147- 
8. €Amic refers to expectation (potentially but not necessarily mistaken) of 
benefits from the gods: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 134 €Amida trapairyncewc, Plut. 
Adv. Col. 11174 (Epic. fr. 116 Us.), 1125 B (Metrod. fr. 6 Körte, cf. fr. 5); 
whereas voa denotes paranoid expectation of harms: Epic. KD 11, 34. 
above, 1213-14, 1370, above on 686. Philodemus takes up mention of the 
just (d i catoi here as the next section treats in large part the relation of piety 
to justice in cultural history. 

It is clear from the charge related above at 1394-1402 that the opponents 
know that Epicurus accepts some features of traditional religion as valid, for 
the mysteries and festivals alone are singled out for mention. Further, 
the opponents claimed only that he regarded them as culturally worthless 
(which Philodemus implies was itself an inference and false), not that he 
abjured them altogether. Here the opponents similarly know that the Epi- 
cureans engaged in prayer; they are accused of doing away with its theoreti- 
cal basis (together with that of religious feasting, 1423-5), but not refusing 
to pray themselves: cf. above, 737-51, and Persaeus on Stoic prayer later in 
the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 4 (Henrichs 19744, 14-15). Worth 
comparing in this respect is a similar criticism preserved in the source 
tradition at Athen. 5. 179 D with reference to Epicurus’ work entitled Cuu- 
móciov, which Athenaeus is drawing on throughout this section dealing in 
particular with drapyaí and libations before banquets. According to Athe- 
naeus, Epicurus cared nothing for libations or first-fruit offerings (avrapyai), 
but resembled Semonides’ uncouth woman: a@ucra A ipa moAAaxKic karte- 
chie: (Semon. 1. 56 West; Catull. 59. 2-3; Terence, Eun. 491 prob. from 
Menander). The standard interpretation is that the woman commonly feasts 
on sacrificial offerings, left near tombs and other places, which have gone 
unburned: see H. Lloyd-Jones, Females of the Species (London, 1975), 78; cf. 
&Üvra (for which the Semonidean hapax a@ucra is in all probability an 
iambic-shaped variant) in LSAM no. 84. 11, Aeschin. 3. 131, cf. 152; JHS 8 
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(1887), 388 no.I7.4-7,3 dedication to Apollo by a devotee who became ill 
after eating the (epov aOvrov atyorópuov and rectified his offence «a8ap- 
[p]oic x€ (8)uciaic which the dedication commemorates; the lex cathartica 
Cyrenaica, LSS no. 115. 33-73 (p. 187 $6). The sacrificial meat, after it had 
been offered to the god, often in fact became the perquisite of the temple 
officials. (The MSS of Athenaeus in fact transmit the reading a@ura.) Em- 
bedded in Athenaeus’ discussion is the reason why there were no arapyxa¿ 
or libations at Epicurus' symposium: namely because these were the proper 
occasions for the taking of omens and Epicurus had denied divination (see 
186 E). Also contained in Athenaeus' source for this testimony was a charge 
similar to the one in the present passage: for it certainly seemed contradic- 
tory to some philosophical opponents that Epicurus abjured certain ritual 
measures (a7rapyai and libations, cf. mysteries and festivals above at 1397-8) 
but took part whole-heartedly in others. This criticism Athenaeus found in 
his source polemically styled with a quotation of iambos that makes Epicu- 
rus out not only to be wilfully negligent of certain aspects of cult, but also 
in violation of ritual restrictions in others, and thus impious on both counts. 
Cf. above on 812 for Carneades' mocking of Epicurus for his indulgence in 
feasting during celebration of the Epicurean etxadec. 

1420 kaAdAuepycerc: see IG i). 92. 23; Onosander 10. 26 of an auspicious 
sacrifice before battle. 


1420-1 Order of columns. This and the following column are represented sequen- 
tially on the Oxonian disegno, from the 1077 half of the broken roll (1404-11 can be 
seen showing through from the layer below on PI. 5). Since it is numbered fr. 2 it 
must have been copied before fr. 3 (cols. 46—7), but have been later than that column 
in the original sequence of columns in the treatise. 


Col. 50 


Continuation of detractors’ charges that the Epicureans reject in the- 
ory the basis for cult. 


1420-1 (pera trac xaAAweprjice xai) rác crou[Saiac weú]lt@vouc 
A[vrác: the mellifluous and sonorous prayers’, as represented by the oppo- 
nents, must be taken to be those of the Epicureans. (Philippson takes them 
to be prayers of the virtuous and just, named in 1414-15; there does not 
appear to be sufficient space to restore j cvu]|óovovc in 1421.) For this is 
then criticized as hypocritical (1419 perá, implying contrast or contradic- 
tion), on the inference that the Epicureans destroy the zapayv6ia for reli- 
gious feasting’, i.e. by not allowing in their teaching about the gods for 
divinities who fulfil in a literal sense the ‘fine expectations’ of worshippers. 
(After this we lose continuous sense of the text, and the syntax of what 
follows seems unrecoverable; Philippson's supplements fail to convince.) 
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For Epicureans' well-attested practice of engaging in prayer see above on 
737-8. The inflated language of the charge here mimicked by Philodemus 
(cf. 1395-6 $[A]v|apiav, 1416-17 xaAac | €Amidac) may derive from poetry, 
perhaps comedy, or philosophical invective. 

1422-3 dvat]lpo[G]}pev: i.e. they ‘do away’ in their doctrines with the 
pretext for feasting. For the inferential use of this term see above on 133, cf. 
$22-3. 

1423-5 THY rapa]luu&iav [trav edw]lyia@v: for rapajvOia see Philod. 
De ira col. 31,17-19 rov d€ $uiAocó|ówv ot pev QAvapobvrec | év raic rapauu- 
Biatc; ibid. col. 44,37; De morte col. 37,11; De mus. p. 98,40 (cf. rapauuoy- 
ricòc De poem. 1, 29); [Plat.] Ax. 365 A; Epict. 1. 1. 18, where the term has the 
sense of ‘consolation’, hence ‘reassurance’, in the present case, namely, that 
their 'fine hope which they have in the gods' will be answered in return for 
their sacrifices and prayers. The term recurs in a lacunose passage below, 
2419. In the cases cited above mapapvôía also has connotations of providing 
relief, abatement, or assuagement, i.e. from toil, grief, etc., which is also 
possible here (as provided by feasting, or expected to be provided by gods in 
response to prayers and sacrifice). But I think Philodemus uses the term here 
in a slightly different sense, namely that of ‘explanation’ or ‘excuse’ (see e.g. 
Longin. 4. 7, and see LSJ s.v. 4—5). For the feasting of the Epicureans (evo xia: 
Philod. De morte col. 5,3; De mus. p. 107,13) and their well-known mock 
references to the lavishness of their feasts, parodied in the secondary tradi- 
tion, see above on 811-19. Here they are said hypocritically to do away with 
the real basis for feasting, etc. 

1426 watdec: fora possible connotation here see 1449 9Ba[ckóvrov with 
commentary and above on 525. 


1448—9 Order of Columns. The present col. so probably joined with the following 


col. 51 in the original treatise. But there is too little preserved of the syntax at the 
end of col: so to be certain that a single column is not missing in between. 


Col. 51 


Philodemus responds to the opponents’ charges against Epicurus 
above, beginning with the allegation that it is necessary for people to 
have false hopes from the gods, then adduces evidence that (1) Epicu- 
rus did not, as his opponents had claimed, ignore mysteries, sacrifices, 
oaths, and the like, as attested in the writings of the Epicurean Zeno of 
Sidon; (2) Epicurus was harmless to other people, as shown first of all 
from the fact that he was piously disposed towards his own family. On 
this passage see Angeli-Colaizzo 1979, 79, 110-13. 


1449-51 wc TjBo[ckóvrov Al | óvepor[róvrov] | xaradpovo[v: the 
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subject of the nominative participle must have been Epicurus himself. For 
his name is not introduced in what follows, though he is certainly the the 
subject of 1455—6 €rpa]|£ev (cf. 1443). These people (supply ravde, cf. 1448) 
whom Epicurus ‘despises as puerile or dreaming’ will have been those who 
say that the gods do not really harm mortals, or that false views about the 
gods are necessary for maintaining social control and justice. (Pease on Cic. 
De nat. deor. 1. 34 reads xaraópovo) and supposes that the subject is Philode- 
mus.) For the slur of puerility (7Ba[cxóvrov) see Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 34 
Ponticus Heraclides puerilibus fabulis refersit libros, and cf. above, 1426 ratóec; 
below, P Herc. 1428 col. 5, 28-9 (vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 1b) and Philod. Rhet. 
i. 356,7 rai0a(p)uwOcc. But as Pease notes (ad loc.) such expressions were 
standard parlance in Hellenistic philosophical invective: Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 
97 an quicquam tam puerile dici potest; Acad. 2. 33 faciunt pueriliter; 2. 54 
similitudines . . . pueriliter consectantur; De fin. 1. 19 cum res tota ficta sit pueriliter; 
I. 17 puerilis est delectatio; 3. 19 dicere ornate velle puerile est; De Leg. 1. 7 in 
historia puerile quiddam consectatur; cf. De nat. deor. 1. $$ (of Stoic theology) 
tamquam aniculis. For ‘dreaming’ (dvecpwr[rovrwv) used of the mentally 
unbalanced see Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 42 exposui fere non philosophorum iudicia sed 
delirantium somnia, and cf. 1. 37 (of Zeno of Citium) quasi delirans with 
Pease's note ad loc. Though a topos, it could scarcely be convention alone 
that induced Cicero, while drawing on De pietate as a source, to utilize this 
sort of language in composing De nat. deor. 1. An almost certain instance of 
this verbal transference is between 527-9 above m[apa]|xórrew «ai u[ai- 
vec]|Da. and De nat. deor. 1. 94 summos viros desipere, delirare, dementes esse 
dicebas (Cotta referring to Velleius’ critique); cf. above on 527-9, and for 
further instances see Philippson 1939, 15-40 esp. 29; cf. id. 1940, 21—44. 

1452-60 This section is mainly summary in response to the opponents’ 
charges. It ‘must be accepted’ (1459—60) that Epicurus ‘acted in accordance 
to what he taught’ (1455—7), since Philodemus has already adduced specific 
evidence to the effect that Epicurus recommended and engaged in festivals, 
sacrifices, and oaths and other pledges (cf. 79 1-2 not only did he teach these 
things, but by his very deeds .. .). For the sense of 1459 micrewc see above, 
831-2 and 844 where these are discussed. 

1458-9 toic [enuilloic micrewc: see LSJ s.v. micric II. 1 for the differenti- 
ation of opxor from micrecc. As the entry there shows, micric often occurs in 
the singular (and without the article) for the collective plurality, and is often 
paired with opxot. 

1460-2 é[u]lAar[re: cf. above, 1133-4 7a cold $vAdTrew. 

1462-5 r]a[órnv] x[vpw]lrárn[v év] roic c[up]|BoAaiofec r3]v [cu]v- 
gelciav: for cuu BoAaíia (normally of contracts, money lent on bond, etc.) in 
the sense of ‘engagements’ or ‘transactions’ see LSJ s.v. II. 2 citing Demosth. 
18. 210; Aristot. Pol. 1200°12 ra mepi ayopav cup BoÀata; Eurip. Ion 411; Plat. 
Leg. 913 A. Here it may refer to contributions made to the celebrations of 
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private cult within the Epicurean community (cf. cuvragic of contribution 
in this sense), for which see above on 954-6. 

1465-8 a(i) vele Bleu [apa] Zijvuvi yevopelvat cuvaywyat Sta- 
Icadoücwv: cuvaywyai appears in the sense of a collectio argumentorum at 
Philod. Rhet. 2 p. 155,7 Longo, but in the sense of 'demonstrations' below at 
2341-2 and at Rhet. 2 p. 153,25 Longo (the last example cited by Angeli- 
Colaizzo 1979, 113 with n. 550). Here v[apa] | Zxvww with yevouelvac is 
locative: cf. Poem. 5 col. 12,10-12 Mangoni rov ro[i]vuy mapa rox @.|Ào- 
B9 [Ao] [y]eypaupaévow; cols. 24,25-25,1 d [rapa] rox Kparny|re, 29,19- 
20 rac rapd ZTveve | 9o£ac. For mapa + the dative in citing authors, 
a Hellenistic usage (Polyb. 9. 2. 4; D.H. De comp. 9,18) see LSJ II.4; it is 
exampled frequently in De pietate: N 1088 fr. 6,19-21 (Schober 1988, 87) 
map’ Opunpwt) Š ò [IIpo|T]evc éc[r« Hoc[ecóa|o]voc vm[o9p«oc; P Herc. 
1428 fr. 3,8 (Henrichs 19754, 18) mapa Qu oyxópan; fr. 21 map’ Avric|Üévec 
(fr. 39A Decleva Caizzi) 3’ év ver [7]o | vcio A€yerat ro | xara vouov 
elvai | 0AAovc Beouc Kalra Ge $vcw €v[a; fr. 22 wap’ ApicſroreAe (fr. 26 
Rose) ó év ran Tpi|rox IHepi drAocodiac. Philodemus here cites his teacher 
Zeno of Sidon as a source for the evidence that Epicurus participated in 
forms of cult as summarized above. How much of the rest of the treatise 
derives from Zeno's work is unclear. Zeno himself wrote a treatise entitled 
ITepi evceBeiac certainly known to Philodemus: see pòc rovc -] (P Herc. 
1005) col. 10,20 = Zeno fr. 12 Angeli-Colaizzo (but see Angeli 1988 for 
text and transl.) where it appears in a list of Zeno's works in which he 
countered ra xaryyopotpeva | ToU Àóyou Kai tov Biov row | mepi TOv 
‘Exixovupov, ‘accusations against the doctrine and life of Epicurus’. The 
present citation shows that the Herculaneum De pietate cannot in fact be 
Zeno's original [Jepi evceBeiac, but also hints that it is probably closely 
dependent upon it (at least for the section about cult, since it is here 
specifically credited to him). For a similar case where Philodemus proceeds 
by relating a series of arguments by opponents as they had been discussed by 
Zeno, see De sign. col. 19,4-8 july] uer oov ó[:]aÀeyóuevoc 6 Zývwv | xai 
Adyouc ràv avridofalov|rwy rovc éexxeysevouc Tpoeód]pero. There, how- 
ever, Philodemus summarizes the arguments of Zeno's opponents point for 
point, then gives Zeno's refutation for each in the same order. But here in 
the first part of De pietate, there is less summary, and the opponents’ posi- 
tions seem to be mere invectives against and allegations about Epicurean 
attitudes towards the gods rather than real arguments, let alone positive 
doctrines of their own, as in De signis, Rhet., or Mus. Later in the second part 
of De pietate (see vol. ii) we get something more like summary (of Stoic 
views: Zeno, Persaeus, Cleanthes, Diogenes, in sequence) but no point-by- 
point refutation, as in De signis. There is no indication that the refutation of 
opponents set forth in De pietate is anyone's other than Philodemus' own, 
apart from the fact that the refutation of the Stoics in P Herc. 1428 stops 
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with Diogenes of Babylon, Zeno's favourite opponent. On the method of 
composition by summary and refutation (recapitulatio) see Henrichs 19744, 
IO n. 31; Delattre 1989. 

Zeno's name is also a very probable restoration at 634 above, only 
a possible one at 60-1. Philodemus indicates his assiduous devotion to Zeno 
at pòc rovc I-] (P Herc. 1005) col. 14.413 (Zeno of Sidon fr. 1 1, but see 
the text of Angeli 1988), where he speaks of 'Epicureans with whom [a verb 
is missing here] and (with whom) I was a faithful admirer while he was alive 
and now that he is dead I am a indefatigable laudator, especially of all his 
virtues (as found?) in the "vaunts and religious possessions" (issuing?) from 
Epicurus’ (E[v.]|xo[v]p[e«]o« peh’ o amo [ Heed ] «at Zývwvoc € dire: 
AL ne pid ro] c [ovx] dnicz loc! | € épacrijc Kai i r[e8vmó]|roc a d comia roc 
bnr, | lde Tacov aro rl» | a aper éni Taic e 'Emx[ov]|pou 
cabxaic Te kai Oeoó[o]|pia«c. For vuvgryc see 986 and cf. 635-6, 1851; 
Capasso 1982, 115 n. 107. Kabi is attested only at Pindar, Nem. 9.7; cabxaic 
T€ kai Ücodopiauc could come from a dactylo-epitrite poem -|--- | - - - - (- 
ed). Philodemus cites Pindar later in De pietate (see vol. ii): Schober 1988, 77 
(Henrichs 1972a, 84 = fr. 80 S.-M.), Schober 1988, 80 (fr. 266 S.-M.); cf. 
Pind. Isthm. 5. 51 kavxapa; Ol. 9. 38 xavyacBac. According to Nausiphanes 
ap. D.L. 10. 7 (fr. 93 Us. 101 Arr?) Epicurus in Tepi ġúcewc called cogicrixy 
cabxijcic. For 0eo$opía see Philod. Mus. p. 25 and 49 Kemke in a discussion 
of Korybantic ecstasy; Diosc. AP 6. 220, 4. For the metaphor of philoso- 
phic wisdom as prophetic inspiration see below 2044-5 €éxpncpo[:]|ó9cagev 
with commentary there. 

1468—72 rocoo[ro . . . á]écy« [roo] | Rn u ο “ . . . y[eyov]éva[1] 

. [cre . . .: for another instance of this idiom and construction see 

above, 696—701 :'So far are they from rendering a impious account that. 

1470-1 BAan[tix]oc ávO8[po]lrov: the charge by the opponents that 
Epicurus was as a matter of fact harmful to people has not been explicitly 
stated in what precedes. (Philodemus later points out that even the oppo- 
nents had to argue that Epicurus was largely unknown at Athens to explain 
why he was not exiled: 1545-56, cf. above, 1402-12.) Probably the oppo- 
nents only claimed that his views were potentially harmful to people, be- 
cause by revealing certain views about the gods to be false he threatened to 
destroy the social protection provided by them: this theme has been brought 
up several times (1184-1217, 1330—44), and it is this point that Philodemus 
is largely exercised to treat in the remainder of the treatise, so its introduc- 
tion here is seminal. Philodemus begins by relating Epicurus' harmlessness 
to his other pious acts like participation in sacrifice, festivals, oaths, and the 
conducting of private and ancestral cult. This last item provides the connec- 
tion with what follows, since the private cult of the Epicureans was con- 
nected in the first instance with (and had its origin in) the cult founded by 
Epicurus in honour of his brothers (to whom he is here said to have been 
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particularly well disposed) and to his parents, whom he honoured ‘on a par 
with the gods'. 

1473-4 roòc yevé[va]c ica [d elloĩc éripmcev: D.L. 10. 18 (Epicuri testa- 
mentum) attests the financing of the cult of Epicurus' parents and brothers, 
together with the celebration of Epicurus’ birthday and the cùvoòoc of his 
followers on the eixdóec from the proceeds of Epicurus’ estate. Epicurus also 
asked in his will that the memorial celebrations in honour of his brothers be 
maintained after his death, as they had been by himself. See further Clay 
1986 for the nature of the celebrations in honour of Epicurus' brothers. The 
honouring of one's family members, beginning with one's parents, was 
a central aspect of traditional definitions of piety: see e.g. Aristot. VV 1250 
b22, and so is adduced here as a central point against the detractors. Philipp- 
son compares the encomium at D.L. 10. 10 7 re poc rovc yovéac evyapicria 
Kat ij poc Tode adeAGouc etiarouig mpóc re TOVC oikérac OUepdrnc etc. 

1475-6 mpoc [rouc] | áSeX[$0]uc ꝭ ph vill dc: for épwrixóc not'amor- 

ous’ but in the weaker sense of ‘fondly disposed’ to things or persons see e.g. 
Plut. Demosth. 25; Plat. Symp. 2078; for the adverb: Thuc. 6. 54, Xen. Hier. 1. 
21. So Epic. Gnom. Vat. 18 rò €épwrtxov máÜDoc, cited by Festugiére 1968, 48 
n. §2 in connection with Epicurus' brothers. Philippson thought the follow- 
ing column might have continued: [0«éxecro, dd Kat roc otkérac pidav- 
hoc éyprjro. 
1476—7 Order of Columns. Although the following column is poorly preserved, the 
present column is locked into sequence here because it introduces the defence that 
Epicurus was harmless to people, which is clearly in full swing when col. 52 
(physically attached to the following column) begins. That column links physically 
with 1098 fr. 2. So (following the pattern of descending order of alternating 
columns) we should expect the present col. sI to fall here, since it is 1098 fr. 3. 


Col. 52 


1478 Perhaps roic Si Abc should be restored here, which is at least 
consistent with the hypothesis that this column continued the defence that 
Epicurus was harmless to people, beginning with his family members and 
moving out to include his cukud«Aocoóoívrec and eventually the Athenians 
at large (cols. 53-4). 

1486—94 can be seen to be a sovrapposto on the original Oxonian apograph 
(Pl. s) since these letters correspond to those at ll. 1402-11 from col. 47 (O 
1077 fr. 2). In other words, when the present fragment was copied by the 
disegnatore, these lines were showing through from the column on the layer 
of papyrus underneath the present one. Thus the present col. 52 (O 1077 fr. 
I) can be seen to have been copied before that column. It was therefore 
closer to the centre of the papyrus roll and thus later in the original order of 
columns in the treatise than col. 47. 
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1503-4 Philippson thought the final word of the column might be 
a verbal adjective: 


di cat loc où- 
Gap ; ; 
Tw T Ivy vopic|réoc, (28) 


1503 


The following word (at the beginning of col. 53) could be the participle 
ovct, the dative plural participle of a verb ending in a vowel (so that it is 
syllabically divisible before ovc:), or the third plural present indicative of 
such a verb (e.g. zroe||ovce). But only the first of these is compatible with the 
traces preserved here at the foot of this column, assuming these were accu- 
rately read. 


1504-5 Order of Columns. Col. 53 follows the exiguous col. 52 on O 1077 fr. 1 with 
an intercolumnium of 1.0 cm. Note that this fragment is not attested in duplicate 
disegni, unlike those of O 1077 frr. 2 and 3. 


Col. 53 (Pl. 5) 


If the charges of impiety against Epicurus were true, argues Philode- 
mus, Epicurus could not have lived out his life in the secure and 
tranquil repose for which his doctrines were famous. Unlike many 
philosophers, he was reproached neither for his manner of life nor for 
his doctrines; he was never (1) prosecuted in court, (2) exiled, (3) put 
to death, nor was he (4) satirized in comedy. Rather Epicurus was 
d Auroc, a term which carries connotations of both ‘freedom from 
pain’ (in accordance with Epicurus' theory of pleasure) and of ‘causing 
no disturbance’ to others (i.e. through his theological views). Thus 
Epicurus’ own teachings enabled him and his followers to live in 
freedom from fear of harm. 


1505-6 xara rac ailpéce ròv/ Biwv: hairesis is a technical term in 
Hellenistic ethics referring to a set of choices, manners, dispositions, or 
positions in moral conduct. They are discussed in detail below, 2198-9; cf. 
above, 1226-7. Epicurus himself wrote a Hep Bir, probably cited above, 
737 ff. as having affirmed that prayer is oixetov to the philosopher’s style of 
life. 

1507-8 GAultoc (sc. Epicurus): for the term see Plut. De virt. 101 B (Epic. 
fr. 520 Us.) 76 dpépiuvov xai ro d Auro, and cf. aAumia: Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 
1101 A (Epic. fr. 120 Us., cf. frr. 526, 548) rh eic Tò dvraÜéc x cc, also 
arapayoc: Epic. Ad Herod. 1. 53 (oykow d rapd xc kat oixeiwc €yovrec. For 
the personal use as here see Crates Cyn. Epist. 35, 2 oóróc écrw dÀvrroc 
aTapaxoc, ò paKaptoc avip. For the sense ‘free from pain or sorrow’: Plat. 
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Protag. 358 B; Eurip. Bacch. 1004 (cf. 423); for ‘causing no pain or grief’: Plat. 
Polit. 272 a. Cf. Isocr. 12. 5 roic d Moc Cou advmwe. 

At 2043-60 below Philodemus explains that this is achieved through 
imitating the Epicurean gods, who are similarly aBAaBeic and aAvrmoi:'those 
who believe what I have prophesied about the gods first will wish to imitate 
their blessedness (axaptornc) as far as mortals can, so that, since blessedness 
has been seen to come from doing no harm to anyone, they will be most 
anxious to make themselves harmless (2056—7 a|Avzrouc) to everyone as far 
as is within their power. Philodemus probably intends the present demon- 
stration to illustrate the «$éAe«a« derived by Epicurus from the gods. In this 
way the sage, having become similarly godlike, himself becomes a model for 
emulation. 

1509-12 hn eq obx An Sie GAlAa unë’ dvriAoyilav: possibly 
implying that he did not bring a Gin against anyone, nor did he ever have 
to defend himself against one. 

1512-23 The author refers here to unnamed individuals believed to have 
been harassed for their lifestyles or teaching. Socrates has already been 
mentioned in this connection (1353—63) and his case is treated at further 
length below, 1664-1701. In view of the reference to comedy below, there 
can be little doubt that it is he whom Philodemus has primarily in mind. 

1513-16 éviov pév | évxAn&&vrov . . diAocóbov: Philodemus cer- 
tainly believed that some earlier philosophers had been regarded by their 
contemporaries as atheists, and that their beliefs had elicited a hostile reac- 
tion both privately and publicly. Epicurus himself may have held a similar 
view, for at $ 19—31 above he is quoted as having criticized the notorious trio 
Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias for removing the divine éx riv ovrov, and 
he seems also to have thought that they had been criticized in Athenian 
drama for doing so (see above on 529-32). Critias himself had close associa- 
tions with Socrates (cf. Aeschin. 1. 173). Epicurus also included Protagoras, 
and perhaps Antisthenes, in his list of atheists (536-7 ; Diog. Oen. fr. 16 Smith 
col. 2,1-12; cf. fr. 6 Smith col. 3,1-2 roic] etpnyevorce avópac[w é C o- 
pev: named are Heraclitus, Thales, Melissus, Diogenes of Apollonia, Ana- 
ximenes, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus). 

I515-I6 TQ Bien xai roic Adlyorc: for the term Bioc see above on 
1505-6. Adyoc here probably means ‘teachings’, including those in writ- 
ten form. 

1519-21 el€opicOevrwv xai O[a]lvarwðévrwv: these are probably pre- 
sented as alternatives: Socrates could have gone into exile (the practice was 
especially familiar in a Roman context). On the other hand, the Athenians 
are said to have sentenced Diagoras to death in absentia. Philodemus distin- 
guishes between execution/exile from a city and that from a ‘league’ (cup- 
uaxia), probably for rhetorical amplification. In the Hellenistic world it was 
as common for confederacies (of cities and their allies or protectorate states) 
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as for cities to bestow rights of citizenship, safe conduct (acódÀeta), tax 
exemptions, and the like, as well as to conduct such civil proceedings as those 
under discussion here. But in this case éx rijc 70Àeoc . . & THC cuuuaxiac 
is a polar expression intended to encompass a variety of options for social 
living situations, but is not intended to have specific reference in every 
detail: i.e. we are not to think that Epicurus might have been banished from 
any league or city in particular. 

1524-5 toic yvnl[ci]oc cuvBiocaci[v: the adverb excepts from Philode- 
mus' claims on the present point the occasional dissident, renegade Epicu- 
rean like Metrodorus' brother Timocrates who abandoned the school. They 
were traitors and unfaithful and are therefore presumably discountable as 
untrustworthy and unreliable witnesses. For Timocrates' slanders against 
Epicurus (he said, for instance, that Epicurus used to vomit twice a day 
owning to his gluttony) see D.L. 10. 4—9, a list of ot ducpevwe €xyovrec poc 
‘Exrixoupov. There is no evidence that they included the charge of impiety 
or atheism (D.L. 10. 10 nic uev yap mpoc Beouc òcibryroc Kat Tpoc TaTpida 
giriac adexroc 7) óJañecuc, the language of conventional encomium rather 
than defence against an actual charge). On Timocrates generally: A. Angeli, 
CEr 23 (1993), 13-17; on his distortion of Epicurus’ views see Sedley 1976a, 
121—59. In view of the documented controversy, it seems like special plead- 
ing on Philodemus' part to argue that Epicurus never offended anyone. Of 
course Philodemus is unlikely to have viewed the controversy as Epicurus' 
fault. 

1526-28 peyadopel[pa]c Suebú)atev aól[r]óv: in spite of the corrup- 
tion in the apograph the correction is secure (on the basis of similarity of 
letter-shapes). xeyaAouepwe here probably has connotations of generosity 
and munificence, as well as of lavishness on a large scale, probably with 
reference to the hosting of the school's festival celebrations; cf. above, 8 11— 
19 with commentary: everyone was invited, as is often insisted upon in the 
papyrus sources. Cf. IG vii. 2712. 61 (of de ); cf. LXX 3 Macc. 5.8; OGI 
339. 68 (Sestos, ii BC); cf. Polyb. 16. 25. 3; 31. 28. 6 LXX 3 Macc. 6. 33; Ant. 
Lib. 18. 1. Cf. yeyaAopépeia "lavishness': OGI 168. 58 (Syene, ii BC) ; Sammelb. 
4321. 4 (ii BC). 

1528-32 ró | pucdxpycrov crélpa xai wavra [c]vdlpevov . . . dad 
| «epiac: the tone momentarily rises in vehemence (Philodemus feign- 
ing anger? cf. De ira, cols. 34,31-35,5: even the wise person will give the 
appearance, Gr ce ia, of an angry person, but not for long, and if he gives 
it for long is not deeply angry, though virtually seems so’). For uucóxpmcrov 
‘hating the better sort’ see Xen. HG 2. 3. 47; cf. D.H. 8. 6. For civonai (in 
Homer of Scylla devouring Odysseus' crew) see Hes. Op. 318 (never in 
tragedy, once in Plato, frequent in Xen.). 

Old and Middle Greek comedy did of course have their fun with intel- 
lectuals of the Greek enlightenment, who could be stereotyped as socially 
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disreputable or generally disrespectful of the gods. If Philodemus is citing 
comedy as a source from which he infers what he says about some philoso- 
phers' above, then comic derision of individuals is placed on an equal 
footing with supposedly historical political persecution. On precisely these 
grounds Dover 1976, 29 (= Collected Papers ii. 138—9) questions the historic- 
ity of much of the ancient tradition regarding the persecution of fifth- 
century intellectuals for impiety (e.g. on Satyrus: 'It is hard to take very 
seriously a writer who can take the plot of a comedy as a real event’). 

In addition it is probably not true that Epicurus and his followers went 
entirely free from comic derision. Epicureans do appear occasionally in 
Hellenistic comedy, usually stylized as uayetpo, (cooks in charge of the 
preparation of private sacrifices), and satirized for pandering to delicacies of 
taste. See the references in the comedies cited above on 880; E. Bignone, 
‘Sopra un frammento del comico Damosseno’, RII? so (1917), 286-301; id. 
‘Epicuro e comici greci: Teocrito e Ateneo’, AER? 6 (1938), 75-92 
(= L’Aristotele perduto, ii (Florence, 19737), 223-47, cf. i. 508, 561-2, 573-5); 
K. Büchner, 'Epikur bei Menander’, SIFC 14 (1937), 155-66; M. Pohlenz, 
‘Menander und Epikur’, Hermes, 78 (1943), 27-75; Barigazzi 1955, 52-4; 
E Wehrli, ‘Menander und die Philosophie’, in Ménandre (= Entr. Hardt 16 
(Geneva, 1969), 147-69, with further literature cited there; I. Gallo, Com- 
media e filosofia in età ellenistica: Batone’, Vichiana’, 5 (1977), 206-42 = id., 
Teatro ellenistico minore (Rome, 1981), 15-67; id. 'Damosseno e la parodia 
epicurea nella scena’, Teatro ellenistico minore, 69. 140. Cf. Epicurus compared 
to Semonides’ uncouth woman who ‘gobbles up the unburnt sacrifices’ (fr. 
1. $6 West) at Athen. 5. 179 D (Epic. Symp. fr. 56 Us.) for which see above on 
1412-18 (perhaps from a comedy or sillographic poem). There is no clear 
instance of these ‘Epicureans’ being satirized for their theologi :al views, but 
their attitude towards sacrifice and religious feasting (in the context of 
Epicurus' stereotyped doctrine of pleasure) is certainly at issue. It may have 
seemed humorously incongruous to portray Epicureans, who seemed to 
regard the gods as implacable, as professional adepts at sacrifice, because of 
their exaggerated expertise in gastronomic pleasures. But Philodemus claims 
here that Epicurus never fell prey to comic derision, and it will scarcely have 
helped his case to retreat to the claim that Epicurus was never personally 
portrayed. Yet he could have safely argued that comic portrayal never led in 
Epicurus' case to exile/execution, as he, like many others, believed about 
Socrates. For the precise sense of érece in 1531 cf. Quamémro, éxrinrw, 
exBaAAo, and the like see above on 1134-8 and below on 2436-8. 


1532-3 Order of Columns. The original apograph O 1077 fr. 1 depicts a thin vertical 
strip of letters following this column, the first letter or so of the lines of the 
following column. These letters proved to match the letters (lacking but independ- 
ently restored by Gomperz and Philippson) at the beginning of the lines of 
a column preserved from the other half of the broken roll: N 1098 fr. 2 (now col. 
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$4). Col. 54 thus follows on continuously from the present col. 53. There is a tracing 
of the Oxonian apograph of this fragment, the earliest in De pietate to be tran- 
scribed, in Wattenbach 1876, Taf. 4; it had been reproduced, along with the other 
two Oxonian apographs, in Gomperz's edition. 


Col. 54 (PI. 6) 


Epicurus did not have to respond to detractors: his own teachings 
provided him and his followers with an effective remedy against things 
which might cause people harm. The opponents’ own allegation 
(1402-12) that Epicurus was not exiled by the Athenians because he 
was unknown to people proves that Epicurus and his followers were 
regarded as harmless. The ‘effective remedy’ refers to Epicurean doc- 
trine. Philodemus thinks that Epicurus’ teaching about the role of 
justice in society was primarily responsible for protecting the Epicur- 
eans from social criticism; he sees this as substantiated by the historical 
record and acknowledged even by his opponents’ allegations. The 
historical evidence for Socrates, who is discussed next, offers a con- 
trast to Epicurus, leading to a demonstration that the opponents’ 
conception of a system of social justice maintained by false beliefs 
about the gods (as exemplified in the myths of the poets) cannot be 
right. 

1532-3 005¢ Il IC ép]pn£év | [ruva: and he did not even utter 
a sound’. Philippson compares Demosth. 9. 61 Pi ai dwvnv; Herod. 1. 85 
(j gal = xpá£a« Hesych.). Of the many supplements that could be made in 
this and the following three lines to produce acceptable sense, I have recon- 
structed a generic conditional sentence. It is true that Philodemus is willing 
to accept for the purposes of argument his opponents' premiss below that 
Epicurus went unmentioned at Athens (1545—53, cf. 1408—12), whereas the 
restoration adopted makes Epicurus as the actual target of assault by sophis- 
tic rhetoricians. The problem could be resolved, and 1533 brought up to 
length by the addition of av: ovde || [$wvrv av €p]py£év | [riva xarà lan 
co|[¢icrav of vel ef €]uvnyd|[veuca]v,‘nor would Epicurus even have uttered 
a single word against the sophists, had any of them made mention of him'. 
But I think Philodemus will not have admitted that Epicurus was a nobody 
in Athens, but only that the fact the opponents thought so demonstrated the 
effectiveness of his ethics. 

1534-5 xarà 1]àv coldicta@v: the codicrai could be rivals of the school 
like Timocrates (see above on 1524-5) of potential political opponents, or 
competing philosophers. Philodemus does not use the term of his own 
opponents in De pietate, but the present instance must refer to the era of 
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Epicurus and the kathegemones. In this case the reference will probably be to 
sophistic orators, with whom Epicurus polemicized in his On Rhetoric, fr. 53 
Us., 20.4 Arr., preserved by Philod. in Rhet. 3 (see Hammerstaedt 1992, 26- 
30); cf. Epic. Rhet. fr. 20. 4. col. 3a, 27, col. 5a, 4, 20 (display orators); De nat. 14 
fr. 29. 29,19 (poets, sophists, and rhetors); De nat. 28 fr. 31. 19,3, 7 (cep 
riſvec cb lv coc c), 12 (a philosophical opponent). 

1538-9 ñ ]é[v]rov én[cr]el[A]c SN: Dr Holford-Strevens notes 
that in this position Philippson's [7] a[v] rwv would have to be either the 
direct reflexive abr or (in a subordinate clause) the indirect reflexive 
avTOv, neither of which has any place here. ro«]a[v] rwv, ‘things of that sort’ 
(referring back, but to what?) could be read, but for the movable v at the end 
of 1537, which is complete. Thus in the proposed restoration there is said to 
have been (apparently for Epicurus) an 'effective remedy' against anything 
which could harm people or give the impression of wishing to do so. The 
supplement ër Je|[A] jc at 1538—9 is palaeographically attractive, not abso- 
lutely certain (P. Parsons suggests élu lell Aléc), But there are other reasons 
for its likely occurrence here. In its broadest sense aj denotes a preven- 
tive or precautionary measure, an attested usage in the medical writers 
where it appears as a synonym for eùAd Red; see, e.g., the formula $vAax 
€crw (+ genitive) at (Hippocr.] Acut. sp. p. 31,19 Kühlewein, Affect. p. 12,9 
Littré. The present context would hardly immediately suggest 2 medical 
usage. As such the phrase may simply bear the neutral sense of ‘effective 
prevention’ or ‘avoidance.’ The use of ¢uAaxy here may also be related to 
a common philosophical use of $vAárrew in the sense of observing (or 
"preserving basic or preferred concepts as a methodological safeguard 
against the introduction of false opinion. See e.g. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7. 23 
voUv eic óvcéxxpoucrTov ràv mapaóuopnévov óuÀaxTv; ibid. 11. 151, and cf. 
Epic. Ad Menoec. 123 mav ó€ ro QvAdrrew avro) (sc. ToU deo’ . . . paxapıó- 
tnra; Philod. De lib. dicendi 56, 12 Olivieri; De poem. 35,30. he functions 
as a virtual equivalent in this sense: Epic. Ad Herod. 77 mav ró cépywpa 
tnpeiv. (The standard contrasting term is groupe [Lat. tollere], for which see 
e.g. above, 522-3, below, P Herc. 1428 col. 12,12 and often.) The argument 
would thus be that the Epicurean methodology of conceptually preserving 
the integrity of the Greek gods xara rò mpérov offered its followers a form 
of protection from the social invidia traditionally incurred by radical theolo- 
gians. Cf. D.H. De comp. verb. 24 (— fr. 230 Us.) where Epicurus' statement 
that clarity is the only goal of writing is said to have been an aÀe£¿ódpuaxov 
agains the charge of laziness. 

What is more, guAax7 is also used of religious or magical precautionary 
measures taken to secure safety (through divine protection) for a person, 
city, or community. For example, in leges sacrae: Sokolowski, LSAM no. 32 
(Magnesia 197/6 Bc) line 68 and p. 92; SIG? 985, 52 (Philadelphia iii BC); 
for further parallels: Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, ii (Berlin, 1893), 
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253-5; A. Wilhelm, Jahresheft des Osterreichischen Archáologischen Instituts in 
Wien, 8 (1905), 282; id., Beitráge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde (Vienna, 
1909), 180; P. Roussel, BCH 35 (1911), 453-4; I. Vanseveren, RPh 11 (1937), 
333; L. Robert, BCH 59 (1935), 493 and n. 2 (2 Opera minora selecta, i 
(Amsterdam, 1969), 306). For éuÀax% in second- or third-century BC civic 
decrees dealing with sacral affairs (such as Delphic @ewpiat), see SIG? 402, 
38 (Chios); 412, 13-14 (Erythrae); 589, 67-8. In none of these instances — 
all non-Attic—is the ¢uAaxy concerned with physical or military de- 
fences; rather, the Mc or its erection on stone is itself ominously said 
elvai eic duAaKny rc móÀecoc. For the clause (by no means confined to 
religious measures) $vÀax?) r?c x«pac in Attic decrees, see the discussion 
of P. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Boule (Oxford, 198 55), 231-5, who concludes 
(p. 234) that it must originally ‘have been employed in times of crisis’, i.e. 
referring not to a standing defence, but to specifically enacted measures. 
For $vÀax as a generic prophylactic term in the magical papyri, see PGM 
iv. 1298 and 2746, vii. 698 (hymnic invocations in which $vÀax is used of 
the gods’ powers). Related terms like duAaxrnpiov, PvAaypa, and $vAaT- 
Trew abound in magical contexts. The use of ¢duAaxy to denote magical 
properties is also represented in the literary sources: e.g. Paus. 4. 20. 4 (of 
a tin scroll [see 4. 26. 8] inscribed with the reAerai of the Méyada «oi 
and buried on Mt. Ithome, which provided ‘secret protection’ to the Mes- 
senians); Frazer on Paus. 8. 47. § (iv. 433-4); Zenob., Cent. 5. 85. A frag- 
mentary Lesbiaca (Commentary on Alcaeus?) in P Oxy. LIII. 3711 refers 
(col. 1,28—30) to an inscribed and buried statue of a lion as eic duAaxny 
rnc | [výcov. The ritual and linguistic parallelism with those instances cited 
in the previous note suggest that there was no significant difference in 
kind between magical $vAaxat and those from religious (or civic) settings 
(the difference being simply between private and public contexts of per- 
formance). Similarly, the use of the term in so-called magical contexts may 
have been closely allied, at least originally, with the the medical usage of 
the term discussed above. À case for the use by Epicureans of statuary, 
amulets, and related iconography with talismanic properties has been made 
by Frischer 1982, 87-128. 

So it is worth noting that émıreàńc is a technical term in Greek religion 
meaning 'complete','effective','perfect','complete(d)', or ‘specific’, often in 
the the context of sacrifice or prayer, and referring to a religious obligation 
discharged or a ritual measure successfully performed or fulfilled, which 
has been largely overlooked in modern literature on Greek religion be- 
cause there is no real equivalent in Western sacral language. For the term 
émureÀmc see e.g. Plat. Leg. 931 E mac ën voUv Exwv dopeira« Kat Tig yovéwv 
evxac, edc ToÀÀotc Kat roAAdxic émureÀetc yevopévac; [id.] Epist. 8. 353 A: 
cr 0) ravrámaci ne cbj Tic—aàm0 yap Dewy xp) ràvra dpxópevov det 
Aéyew re Kai voeiv—eémiteAnc 5’ ety cnuatvouca Hiv Trorovde Twa Adyov; 
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Hdt. 3. 124: j 9€ npncaro érireAéa raûra yevécÜa.; SIG? 581, 5-8 (Hiera- 
pytna in Crete, ii BC) from the prescript prayer: ém«reAéov de | ràv evyav 
yevouevav Üvciav kat ró0000v movjcacÜat, Kaba | xa Géint zo Sayan. Thus 
the phrase e mere Ae evyn and the use of émreAnc of the propitious fulfil- 
ment of prayers was standard parlance in ritual contexts. Cf., of the observ- 
ance of oaths, Hippocr. Jusjurandum (CMG i. 1) opvupe . . . Qeove mávrac re 
«ai NACAC, icropac Tovedmevoc, éEmTeA€a Touceu Kata òõ ,I Kal kpicu 
Sm opkov TOVOE Kal cuyypagdny Hd . . . pov uev oÚv pot TOVOE TITE- 
Ae Trouéovrt, Kat um cvyx€ovr.. In some instances the adjective is suscepti- 
ble to a neutral (i.e. non-religious) interpretation: of the completion or 
effectiveness of events with the neuter plural (e.g. Hdt. 1. 124, 117, 3. 141, 
Thuc. 1. 141), or even with a specified predicate (D.H. 10. 46, Ant. Lib. 19. 
3). But (except in the religious instances cited above) it occurs not at all in 
the Aristotelian or the Hippocratic corpora, where its occurence in the 
sense of natural or biological fulfilment might have been expected. If the 
intended meaning in the present phrase were simply 'the protection which 
the Epicureans perfected, put into effect, completed, etc”, we should expect not 
emreAnc but émrereAecnevy (cf. Polyb. 15. 22. 1). The ritual signification of 
the term émreAnc was probably derived from the technical sense of the 
active form of the verb émreAeiv (= rote T+ émureÀéc) in similar contexts 
(cf. cuvre Ae), e.g. of the performance of blood sacrifices: Aristot. Athen. 
Pol. 54. 6, Theopompus (probably not Theophrastus) ap. Porph. De abst. 2. 
16 (FGrHist ii. 1B, fr. 344 p. 607); Sokolowski, LSCG nos. 65. 9 (p. 121, 
Andania i BC), 83. 31-2 (p. 167, Korope i BC), 160. 8 (p. 280, Cos iii BC), 
161A. 14-15 (p. 282, Cos iii BC); of the consecration of marriages: Aristot. 
fr. 549 Rose? = fr. 560 Gigon; of the transfer of a priesthood: Sokolowski, 
LSS no. 47. 11 (p. 100, Andros i BC); of ónuoñouvvta: ibid., nos. 61. 39 and 59 
(p. 60-1, Agliate ii BC); of @uciat and soumat: ibid. no. 14. 26 (p. 37, Delphi 
129/8 BC); of the holding of a feast (edwyia, etc. cf. ó0nuo8owia above): 
E Hiller von Gaertringen, Die Inschriften von Priene (Berlin, 1906), 113. 61 
(i BC); of the observance of vows: Hdt. 2. 63 Ador 0€ evywAac émireAéovrec 
TÀeUvec xtAiwv àvópo; Hiller von Gaertringen, Inscr. Prien. 108. 27 (ii BC). 
(This list is not complete. I should not have extended it even to this length 
if the technical sense of €mireAnc and Emre Ae were not relatively undocu- 
mented.) 

I take the force of the present phrase émreAnc óuÀax? to be that the 
‘protection’ possessed by the Epicureans was not merely effective, it was 
ritually effective, i. e. an act of piety productive of the same kind of exemption 
from prosecution for impiety as participation in religious ritual. If the phrase 
e rec óvÀax1 (like ércreAgc evyn) derives from the religious sphere and 
means here 'a performed protective rite or measure', then we have to deal 
with an instance of religious language used allusively in a philosophical 
context, a characteristic device, for example, in philosophical poetry, and 
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a practice well attested for Epicurean writers, who often refer to philosophi- 
cal doctrines in language traditionally associated with religious measures. 
On the phenomenon, see esp. Norden 1923, 93, 101-4; Festugiére 1968, 
57-8, 71-100; id., ‘Hermetica’, HThR 31 (1938), 3-4; W. Schmid 1961, 
746-55 (Epikur als Stifter einer quasireligiösen Gemeinde"); Obbink 1984; 
id. 1992a. Epicurean appropriation of religious language and traditional 
forms of piety is explicitly criticized e.g. by Carneades ap. Plut. Contra Epic. 
beat. 1089 C, Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 115, Plut. Adv. Col. 11115, 1112C, 1117C, 
I1 I9C-—E. In the present instance, the allusive reference of emreAnc óuÀaxm 
may thus have been to the ritually therapeutic, almost apotropaic function of 
popular philosophical teaching, achieved in part through the use of gnomic 
statements (such as Ade RIC Cc as verbal pharmaka or philosophical pre- 
ventives against the threat of social, moral or intellectual harm. See esp. Cic. 
Tusc. 4; Gigante 1975, 53-61; P. Laín Entralgo, The Therapy of the Word in 
Classical Antiquity, transl. L. J. Rather and J. M. Sharp (New Haven and 
London, 1970). For this there are well-attested parallels: first, Horace, Ep. 1. 
I. 3477: 


sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
possis et magnam morbi deponere partem. 
laudis amore tumes: sunt certa piacula, quae te 
ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 


Here the remedies or preventatives provided by philosophy are spoken of as 
‘propitiatory offerings’, by which Horace means the sayings of philosophers 
contained in their books; like a charm or incantation, they are to be ritually 
recited for proper effect. That is to say, committed to memory and ‘practised’ 
(ueAeráy). Epicurus continually enjoined his followers to memorize his 
writings (D.L. 10. 16; Epic. De nat. 28 fr. 13 col. 13,3-4 Sedley) and trained 
them in this art (D.L. 10. 12). The letters of Epicurus transmitted by Dio- 
genes are of course epitomes explicitly intended for memorization: Ad 
Herod. 33—6, 82-3 ; Ad Pyth. 84-5, 116. For the role of memory and recitation 
in Epicureanism, see Rabbow 1954, esp. 112—714, 130-8; Sedley 1973, 5-83 at 
79. It is even possible that Horace's phrase certa piacula reflects a Greek 
phrase like émreAeic $vAaxai. Certa may of course mean no more than 
quaedam, rid (cf. Eurip. Hipp. 478—9: etc: Š” érqóai kai Adyou ÜeAkripioc 
pavycerat re THCSE Pappaxov vócov; Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 10 elvai uév rwác Pacey 
ezqóàc). But it makes better sense in the context to take it as meaning ‘fixed, 
specific, certain', 1.e. of effect or result: for examples, see the hexameter 
epyllion on Alcestis in Barcelona, P Barc. inv. no. 158—61 (ed. Parsons- 
Nisbet-Hutchinson, ZPE 52 (1983), 32) ll. 1-2 praescie lauripotens Latonie 
Delie Paean, / invoco te laurusque tuo de numine certas; M. Marcovich, Mnemo- 
syne suppl. 103 (Leiden, 1988) prints lectas instead of certas, but the the latter 
is clearly the language of prophecy: Lucr. 5. 110-12 fundere fata / sanctius et 
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multo certa ratione magis quam / Pythia quae tripode a Phoebi lauroque profatur; 
Cic. Tüsc. 1. 17 nec tamen quasi Pythius Apollo certa ut sint et fixa qua dixero; Hor. 
Carm. Saec. 21; Ovid, Fasti 3. 333 (at Macrob. Sat. 3.9. 2 certo carmine evocarent 
tutelares deos, the sentence as a whole suggests that certo = quodam). In these 
instances certa conveys the solemn religious overtones of the numinous and 
indubitable. Compare the instances of ém:reAnc ex cited above. Horace's 
phrase is certainly not standard Roman sacral language, according to which 
the proper rendering would be res (or sacra) absoluta or simply sacra/ rem fieri/ 
facere (see esp. Liv. 29. 19. 8). Horace may be alluding to quasi-religious affairs 
(i.e. Epicurean or popular philosophical terms and teachings) using the 
quasi-sacral language of conventional poetry, as at C. 1. 28. 34 teque piacula 
nulla resolvent, a text parallel in many ways to Ep. 1. 1. 36; cf. Ovid, Fasti 3. 333 
da certa piamina (v.l. piacula), and the occurences of certa cited in this note. On 
the literary use of the terms piacula, carmina, etc., see further W. Gemoll, Die 
Realien bei Horaz, iv (Berlin, 1895), 44-51; S. P. C. Tromp, De Romanorum 
piaculis (Amsterdam, 1921); E. Fraenkel, Gnomon, 1 (1925), 194-6; E Marx, 
RM 78 (1929), 410-11; H. Fugier, Recherches sur l'expression du sacré dans la 
langue latine (Publ. de la Fac. des Lettres de la Univ. de Strasbourg, 146; Paris, 
1963), 331-3. So also the Epicurean author of P Herc. 465 refers to a verse of 
Epicharmus as a potential amo$uÀaxm against excessive spending and greed 
in fr. 12, 14. The text was known already to Usener (Gloss. Epic. 240, $22, 583, 
692) and quoted in part by Schmid 1939, 80; ll. 8-15 are edited by 
T. Dorandi and E. Spinelli, CE 20 (1990), $6—7; and see Capasso 1993 for 
further treatment. The zogouio of Epicharmus was of course well known 
in antiquity (see the app. crit.). I give a composite edition, based on 
a collation of the Neapolitan apograph against the original papyrus, ex- 
tant at Naples and “poco leggibile’ (Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi (Naples, 
1979), 154): 


8 BefouAätuefo Ae rac xax{[i- 
ac é£eAasvew. kai rwec G- 
Aapyupila]: mpockójavre[c 
eic €xxvucu peraninrov- 

12 Ci. UTrOypaTrTÉOV TIVA KE- 
padawwdwe Kai mpoc THY 
raurnc aropuAaxny T[a- 
pecrav[ra]c ore xoi x[7]9c(«c 

16 x) n T ονν xai zgpgcllke i- 
6]ovov [év] ran Biwi mpo- 
voi ac leg ler, vg var Eri- 
xappov] ed m[o«i]v zé mapòv p[d- 


20 vov] dAAd xai rov Ho- 
roc ex le mpovo[tay . . . 
P Hen. 465 fr. 12 = N 465 fr. 12 (HV? IX 198; G. AoE, fort. epi diAapyup(ac) 8-15 


Usener 13 a corr. Usener: A N 16-18 cf. W. Schmid, Eth. Ep., 80 18 x corr. 
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Usener: K N 19 Kaibel, et de proverbio Epicharmi (sed dictum Pittaci ap. D.L. 1. 77) cf. P. Hen. 
1251 col. 21,4-5 (Schmid, Eth. Ep. 49), Plat. Gorg. 499 c. Leg. 954 C, Philod. De oec. col. 25,5 ff (p. 69 
Jensen cum app. crit.) 19-20 Epicharmus fr. 201 Kabel, Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, i 
(Berlin, 1899) 127 lolo Schmid: AI HAAe Kabel 20 rov corr. Kaibel: TOT N 20-21 
uo roc Kabel éy]ew Schmid 21 póvo[«av Schmid: mpovo[«iv Kaibel 


Finally, there is the semi-metrical Epicurean rerpaóápuaxoc or fourfold 
protection charm to be recited as protection against fear of god, death, 
and evil: 


adoBov o Beéc, 

dv[v]|mromrov ó 0ávaroc, 

«ai | rayabov uév eUxTq10ov, | 
To 0€ Secvov evexxalp||répnrov. 
Nothing to fear in God, 
Nothing expected in death, 
Easily got is the good, 

Easily borne the bad. 


Quoted by Philod. ITooc rovc [-] (P Herc. 1005) col. 5,10-14 (Angeli = 
Epic. fr. 196 Arr.). See Gigante 1975, 60-1; E Sbordone, Il quadrifarmaco 
epicureo', CErc 13 (1983), 117-19; Angeli 1988, 265—70. Restatements of the 
Terpodáppaxoc are given by Philod. P Herc. 1251 col. 4, Demetrius Laco 
(P Herc. 1006), pp. 59—61 De Falco, and by Cicero at De fin. I. 62, where the 
first colon appears as de dis immortalibus sine ullo metu vera sentit. Likewise 
Norden 1923, 93-4 notes that Epicurus' emphatic affirmation of the gods 
(Ad Menoec. 123) has a clear rhythmic structure consisting of two bacchiac 
dimeters and a final colon (cretic + trochee): 


Beat pev yap eicw, 

€évapy7)c yàp avTOv 

écrw 5) yvacic. 
On the rhythmic structure of Epic. Ad Menoec. 123 see further the biblio- 
graphy listed in Angeli 1981, 83 n. 439. In all three instances, reading, 
recitation, or memorization of philosophical maxims is supposed to provide 
protection from potential harm, perhaps on the model (suggested by Hor. 
Ep. 1. 1. 34—7) of recited verbal charms or incantations. And with regard to 
the subject of the present text (protection from the threat of social harm) 
there is preserved in gnomic form a well-known Epicurean formula for 
securing social justice: un BAdzrrew unde BAdsrrecÜa, (repeated with slight 
variation at Epic. KD 31-5 and rendered by Lucr. $. 1020: nec laedere nec 
violari). This is precisely the doctrine referred to in the present text, for the 
Epicureans dvAaxy of things which might cause anyone harm is said to have 
ensured that they were not themselves harmed in return. It seems therefore 
best to take in this context the ézreÀmc $vÀax7 which the Epicureans are 
said here to have employed against the threat of social harm, and thus to add 
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verbal pharmaka (characteristically as a philosophica] expedient, to be sure) 
to the list of popular or traditional religious practices condoned and appro- 
priated by Epicurus and his followers. Such an allusion would be appropriate 
in vindication from the charge that Epicurus philosophy rejected the whole 
of traditional religion (which it clearly did not), especially in support of the 
peculiarly Epicurean claim (expounded at some length in this section of De 
pietate) that 'true philosophy' could be consonant with, and (in a sense) 
account for, basic religious practices and behefs. In this way the text repre- 
sents the teachings of Epicurus as preserving basic and self-evident concepts 
(including that of divine nature) and thereby securing peaceful coexistence 
in society. 

1539-45 (ñ guAaxt)) trav... Aul[vnc]óvrov ñ . . . v[a]pse£óvrov: 
both genitive participles are dependent upon $vÀax5. In 1428 a[v]rov 
(designating the possessors of the guAax7) refers to Epicurus and his follow- 
ers inclusively, as is clear from 1523-6: 'End[x]ovpoc àpa roic yry|[ci]we 
cuvBiocaci[v | alu r.. For pvàaxý with the genitive (in the sense of ‘means 
of guarding against, warding off, as opposed to ‘conservation of), see LSJ III 
2; [Plat.] Def. 413D e Eq $vAaky) xaxo0; Antiphon 2. 1. 2: vmroyjiiac 
$vAÀax1) TouvjcacÜac; Epic. Gnom. Vat. 73 kai To yevécBar twac adyndovac 
nepi cona. ÀvcureAet poc dia TOv opoEerdwy; 80 puiar) TOv ndvra 
p. oÀvvóvTov Kara Tac €miüvuiac ràc oicrpwdec. The last two passages sug- 
gest that the participles in the present text (1539-45 Av|[zgc]óvrow Ñ... 
T[a]pe£óvrov) are neuter (of this point I have been persuaded by A. Henrichs 
and P. Parsons). The ġvàaxý would thus be primarily against unspecified 
things which cause anyone (ridc) harm, or provide the $avracía of just 
wishing to harm (uóvov rov | 0[é]Aew BAdárew) ; although for $vAax1) (with 
genitive) of persons, see LSJ s.v. I 2. Also in this respect see Isocr. 12. $ 
dÀúnwc roic aÀÀo:c hv, and compare the remark of Plato (Leg. 821 A) that 
one should not be meddlesome or too inquisitive (zoAumpaypoveiv) in 
matters of religion. 

1545-65 The opponent's charge mentioned above, 1402-12 (that Epicu- 
rus was not exiled by the Athenians because his teachings went unknown to 
them), is adduced as proof of the effectiveness of the Epicurean 'remedy' 
against anything which could harm people (or give the impression of want- 
ing to do so). The structure of this sentence is as follows: the relative clause 
ó yap éróÀumcav eine (further specified by the or: clause in indirect 
discourse) is the subject of 1555 69Àoí, which introduces indirect discourse 
with the accusative articular infinitive 76 un yeyovéva« BAamrrwcóv as its verb 
(as though a direct object of ôņàoi). The binary accusative subject of the 
articular infinitive is avTóv (sc. Emixovpov) and rovc cucyoAalovrac ar. 
(sc. Emicoùp), which is therefore emphatic. 

1545-76... twee €[r]dAlp[ncJav eine: these are the same opponents 
mentioned above (1394-1425) who also claimed that Epicurus had ignored 
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the mysteries and sacrifices, cheated the just of their fine hopes from the 
gods, etc., so they are unlikely to have been rival Epicureans, as though 
Philodemus were shocked by something approaching heresy or schism 
within the school and emphasizing the opponents’ audacity and ignorance 
(cf. above, 1168—72). roàpáw is normal in contexts of effrontery; cf. ausus es 
hoc ex ore tuo?, and our own 'How dare you suggest such a thing?'. For he 
surely does not believe their claim here, but rather only what he takes to be 
the historical reality behind it (namely, that Epicurus never caused anyone 
any trouble). The opponents’ charge may also have been a criticism of the 
Epicurean doctrine of Ade Biweac and the failure/refusal of prominent 
Epicureans to take an active role in political affairs, as not only Diogenes of 
Babylon and Persaeus had done, but also Carneades. 

This is not to say that we are to think of Athenian democrats at the time 
of Stratocles reviving (against the Epicureans) the fifth-century notion that 
the aqpdypwy is axpeioc (and a potential oligarch as well), or of Cicero 
railing in the first against noble piscinarii. But for a hint that already in 
Epicurus’ lifetime the school had to face criticism on the doctrine of de- 
tachment from political life see Plut. Non posse suav. 1097 B-D (cf. Adv. Col. 
1126E-1127A) where Epicurus is contrasted on this point with Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Phanias, Philip, Themistocles, and Miltiades for their political 
assistance to their cities, and it is implied that Epicurus felt obliged to brag in 
his letters about his public assistance with the case of Lysimachus' minister 
Mithres (frr. 74-82 Arr.), ‘so that you would have thought that it was 
written in congratulations for the freedom or deliverance of the whole 
Greek nation or the Athenian State’ (1097 D), and that ‘the supply of papyrus 
would have run out through over-harvesting of the Nile before they would 
have tired of writing about it’ (Adv. Col. 1126F). 

1545-6 6 | y[ap] ad: I take av to refer back to repetition of this claim 
already related above at 1402—12:‘again’, once more (cf. are, av@ic, €ura- 
Aw, máàw). aŭ can also have adversative sense: on the other hand’ (usually 
with 6€); we could have here äich 5’] av, to the contrary, the fact that 
But yap, if it is right here, makes this explain what precedes (in which case 
the restored lines 1533-6 cannot have said that Epicurus achieved notoriety 
through the strength of his ‘effective remedy’). 

1547-9 ór | *[oic] áv8porrow ole [éy]ewocke[7]o: a paraphrase of 
1408-12 rà] | ScadeAnPevale 0A]|Aovc avO[p]amov[c | 7]9)v $xYAocodi[a]v 
a[v|r]o9?, ‘because his philosophy had escaped the notice of many people’. 

1551-3 Tov cuvrokeſillxſeuloẽ v BN ril c: for BAazrikóc with 
the genitive cf. $vAax1j above in 1539 and 1470-1 BAan[rix] dc av0[po ]| rov. 
The use of cvvroAe[«]| r[ev]ojévov (‘those taking part in public life together 
with them', ín re publica versantium) makes a minimal claim for political 
involvement. Philodemus uses the passive later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 7,21—7 (Henrichs 1974a, 18) from Chrysippus: év ĝe | rox 
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rpirox (sc. lepi óúcecoc) ròv x[óc]|uov éva r&v $polvip[w]v, cuymoÀet|reu- 
[6]. evov Beoic | kai avOpwzrorc, in the third book (of his On Nature Chry- 
sippus) says that there is one universe of the wise, citizenship of it (he says) 
being held by the gods and men together' (on the passage see Schofield 1991, 
74 With n. 19; A. Laks, Ancient Philosophy, 14 (1994), 459-60). 

1556-8 8:a]lBo[A93]v mxp[av ñ Sijlen[v: cf. above, 1509-12: Epicurus 
had neither a Ain nor even an ayriAoyia with anyone. 

1558-9 &[à] xopiou Sé[y]lu[aroc: cf. Epic. KD 9 rà xupwirara pép 
Thc pucewc; ibid. 16 rà Kupiwrara ‘most important matters’. But a xúpiov 
doypa could be a valid or final legal judgment, as at Plat. Leg. 926 p. 


1560-1 Order of Columns. The opening letters of this column (1098 fr. 2), missing 
on the apograph, are preserved on the right-hand edge of O 1077 fr. 1 (col. 53). 
Since that fragment was the innermost column of the 1077 sequence in the treatise, 
there are no more columns of 1077 to alternate with those of the 1098 sequence. 
We know, however, that 1098 fr. 1 must come later in the treatise than the present 
col. 54 (1098 fr. 2), where it coheres in context, since living unostentatiously is 
under discussion. After the discovery of the new stichometric letter in col. 57, we 
can be virtually certain that all the cols. so—7 originally linked with each other, 
since there are exactly 7 columns preserved between the letters N in col. so and = 
in col. 57. The new stichometric discovery confirms an order that was already 
established on grounds of content and other physical links. Of the seven columns 
between N and š, five are physically linked with each other. 


Col. 55 
Nor were Epicurus' views about the gods offensive to the many. 


1562 Siva@v: ‘clever orators’; cf. 1534-5 col[d«cro», the reference below 
to z[dv8]ewo: Aóyo:, and the fate of Socrates at the hands of the 6yAoc in col. 
59, also mentioned in the present column at 1575-6. The rise of rhetoric in 
early history is discussed later in col. 61. Here at issue is the contribution of 
rhetoric and sophistic oratory to the reputation of those like Socrates. 

1566-7 àv[umo]luvñcrouc: the sense is ‘unmentioned’ in the sense of 
not causing one to be spoken ill of, as Pericles bade Athenian women to be 
(rather than ‘unostentatious’). P Flor. 323,13; P Masp. 98,14 (both vi AD) 
‘not subject to any petition or challenge.’ Cf. above, 1508-12, 1557-9. 
avapvncroc is attested, so that we could have here Àwc re àv [ava]|pvncrovc 
elva|:. 

1570-2 t@[v 8&1a]lgAn9évrov [6«o0A6]l (o) yu[v 4] $XAo[cósov: the phi- 
losophers and theologoi against whom the mass mind had been poisoned, 
mentioned above at 1184-1217; cf. also below, 2158-65, 2481-2, and the the 
poets and philosophers quoted in the section which follows. For the sense of 
Îeoàóyo: see above on 1204 and below, on 2481-2. The present passage, 
though fragmentary, is very important to the reconstruction of Philodemus’ 
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argument, since here he can unambiguously be seen to dissociate the Epicu- 
rean tradition from the view that the myths and tales about the gods, though 
false, usefully hold the foolish in check. It is in opposition to this thesis that 
the next section of the treatise is composed. See below, intro. to Section 4. In 
the present passage it is asserted that Epicurus did not even encounter (i.e. 
come in contact with) their teachings’. 

1573-4 švexúpnmce ro[ic] | rapaBeBopév[ow: i.e. Epicurus, who claimed 
to have had no teacher (see Furley 1977; Obbink 19954, 192 with n. 12), did 
not encounter or absorb in his philosophical training the heretical views of 
Critias, Diagoras, Prodicus, or even Socrates or Aristotle. Unlike such phi- 
losophers and their pupils, Epicurus' theological views remained, according 
to Philodemus here, beyond reproach. mapaĝeðopéva are ‘teachings’, ‘things 
passed down’. Cf. above, 727-8 ra] d:aded[o]ueéva | [tep]a; below, 2281-3: 
‘they believed and passed down ([a]|pédocayv) similar things about sacrifices 
and festivals and other similar rituals’. 

1575-6 GAAG roic SyAonc | é[vi]&ed[x]vo[p]evo[c: the ‘crowd’ (6xAoc) 
has been mentioned above at 1405 in connection with Epicurus’ potential 
for offending it. It plays a prominent role in the discussion of Socrates which 
follows the present passage. Cf. 1409-10, 1561 ro]íc roÀÀoíc. 

1584 v[áv6]ewo: Adyou: for ravdecvoc cf. Philod. De ira col. 43,20; Plat. 
Rep. 610 D mavdewor 7 áówía; cf. 605 C. Thus it almost certainly describes 
here the mapaĝeðopéva of the ‘despised philosophers and theologians’, for 
which see above, 1184-1217. 


1588—9 Order of Columns. The present col. 55 (1098 fr. 1) must have been the 
innermost column of the 1098 sequence in the treatise, and the first column of 
1098 transcribed by the disegnatore. For its position here see above on 1560-1. 


Cols. 56—7 (Pls. 3-4) 


The surviving papyrus fragment is a scorza, split up the centre of the 
column, making restoration unusually difficult. Examination by aut- 
opsy has brought new readings to light and clarified many of the 
problems in the first half of the column. Most of the text remains 
tentative in the second half (see the app. crit.). The lifestyle of the 
Athenians, and perhaps Socrates’, are under discussion. 


1592-3 oUl[x åjrpaypóv[w]c = voAvrpayuóvoc. The first line of Ti- 
mon's Silloi (fr. 1 Diels, SH 347) is an invocation to roAumpaypovec (‘all 
busybody sophists’), the subjects of his satire. So Epictetus (3. 1. 21) calls 
Socrates moÀvmpayp.ov, and Diogenes Laertius reports (9. 64) that many 
people envied Pyrrho his ‘freedom from occupation’ (azpayyocurn). In 
the present context, compare the remark of Plato (Leg. 821 A) that in gen- 
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eral one should not be meddlesome or inquisitive (roAvzpaypovety) in 
matters of religion (cf. Burkert 198 5a, 273 with n. 56). But voAvzpáypuovec 
was also commonly applied to the Athenians at large (as e.g. in the plays so 
entitled by Timocles, Diphilus, and Heniochus), and it is just possible that 
this word belongs to the characterization of the Athenians which follows 
in Il. 1593-6. For ampaypocdvyn and mroAvpaypocóvyo as political catchwords 
in Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian War, see K. Kleve, SO 39 
(1964), 83-8. 

1593-8 Very similar phraseology is used to describe the lifestyle of the 
Athenians at Thuc. 1.6 (àveuiévg 77 Aafen êc Tò Tpupepwrepov uerécrncav), 
and that of the Spartan ephors at Arist. Pol. 127032: écr« 0€ kai ij iarta TO 
éóópov ovx óuoAoyovuévn ro Bovàńuartı Tic mÓÀeoc: avr?) LEV yàp dve- 
uern Ala écriv etc. In the present passage discussion of the Athenians’ 
history may have led into the discussion of Socrates in the columns that 
follow, or Socrates may already be under discussion. 

1596-7 Perhaps a|[va.]ó?, as another reflection of the Pyrrhonian view 
of Socrates; avaíóeua had been an early Cynic ideal, in contrast to the 
Pyrrhonist recommendation to observe the ordinary conventions of society 
(cf. Long 1978, 76). 

1597-8 Possibly d:aAa|[Bei]y (Gomperz); cf. below, P Herc. 1428 col. 4,9- 
II (vol. 11; Henrichs 1974a, 14-15, on Persaeus’ attitude towards prayer) 
Swpeav yap | od zeclr unber dceclAn[po]ra wept avrov (i.e. he would not 
himself offer prayers, as he was unwilling to ask for a gift ‘without under- 
standing’ about the gods). 

1604-5 Probably cw7]npiac (Philippson); cf. below, 2164-5, where it is 
argued that the myths about the gods were ultimately not a source of 
security to states (ovre cwrnpiac atr [wa] | 7oAecreiac). 


I616—17 Order of Columns. We should expect the present col. 56, being the surviv- 
ing fragment of 229, to have been the last layer of the scorza (since it is the one not 
destroyed after copying to reveal the layer underneath) and hence outermost in the 
roll, nearer the beginning. The exiguous traces of the openings of lines of the 
following col. 57 are preserved on the same papyrus fragment (P Herc. 229 fr. 8) 
though they were never depicted by the Neapolitan disegnatore. Contrast O 1077 fr. 
I, where the traces of the following column are so depicted; the Neapolitan 
disegnatore must have ignored many such negligibly preserved columns. These traces 
do not seem to correspond with the line beginnings of any other preserved column 
of the treatise. In any case they probably do not join with col. 58 (229 fr. 7), since 
(like 1098 and 1077) the 229 scorza probably contained half or less of the circum- 
ference of the roll. The other half (or more) of that circumference must now be 
contained in the other sequences of miscellaneous columns containing this portion 
of the treatise, namely 247/242, 437 and 1610, before the section on the poets 
(which similarly consists of multiple sequences from several scorze) begins (see vol. 
ii). Since the layers of these scorze were copied selectively by the disegnatore (usually 
only when a substantial portion of the width of a legible column appeared on the 
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surface), as a result in many cases we are missing transcriptions of the adjoining 
columns. 


Col. 57 (Pls. 3-4) 


See above on 1616-17. Though the remains of the column are exigu- 
ous, the discovery of an unnoticed stichometric letter (=) in the 
margin of this column confirms the reconstruction of the treatise, and 
shows that portions of all the columns between the letters N and = are 
preserved. See above on 1560 and Introd. $ 2( f). 


Col. 58 


A return to the discussion of Socrates, picking back up the point left 
off at 1363 (after which a column may be missing). The Epicureans as 
a school were virtually unique in reviling Socrates, who appears else- 
where in our sources (with the exception of certain Cynics—see 
below) as a paradigm of philosophical excellence. For the background 
to the Epicurean hostility see Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1.91; Min. Fel. Oct. 38. 
5; Kleve 1983; Vander Waerdt 1989. Elsewhere Philodemus adopts a 
hostile posture almost as a matter of school loyalty, for example in De 
oec., an 'anti-commentary' on the Socratic Oeconomicus of Xenophon. 
In the present passage, Philodemus contrasts Epicurus with Socrates, 
charging that the latter, unlike Epicurus, harmed people in general 
through his views about the gods. This position may have seemed 
badly in need of argument, in view of the long tradition of Socratic 
arroAoyiat; thus Philodemus cites an epic hexameter line, thought to 
have been spoken by Socrates, in order to prove that Socrates imposed 
his views on people at large (see Kleve 1983, 236—7, 242-4; Bücheler 
1865, 536 [= 606]). 

Perelli 1955, 29-56 connects these and several of the following 
columns (esp. col. 75) with Epic. fr. 368 Us. (Epict. 2. 20. 3) and argues 
that a hasty reading of Philodemus' De pietate was responsible for 
the misrepresentation of Epicurus' views there (see further below on 
2171-4). 

The author has already cited above Metrodorus' attack on Socrates 
for his ‘impure discussion’ of religious matters in Plato's Euthyphro 
(697—708). The other mention of Socrates in De pietate comes in 
a detached fragment below at P Herc. 1428 (fr. 6 d, p. 71 G.), criticiz- 
ing Xenoph. Mem. 4. 3. 13 (= Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 31; Philodemus' 
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representation there is considerably closer to Xenophon than Cicero's 
rendering). 


1645-6 puxryl[pec Ae y]àp ñt:ol[0wmcav: sc. Socrates and the certain 
others punished by the Athenians (above, 1333—63). Socrates is called pv- 
ip pyTopóp.vkToc in Timon Phliasius fr. 25 Diels (SH 799), alluding to his 
sarcasm. This suggests a close connection between the present passage and 
the Pyrrhonian representation of Socrates. For vuxzäg (not an everyday 
word in this sense) here see Longin. De subl. 34. 2 with Russell ad loc., Hor. 
Sat. 1. 4. 8 emunctae naris, Lucian. Prom. es in verbis 1, Sen. Suas. 1. 6, W. 
Büchner, ‘Uber den Begriff der Eironeia', Hermes, 76 (1941), 339-58; Kleve 
1983, 249 with n. 143; Angeli 19884, index s.v. puxryp. For a Platonic 
representation of Socrates in this light, Plat. Rep. 343 A. 

1666-7 Philippson's restoration ce Too, if correct, might suggest that 
in what follows Philodemus argues that Socrates' famous 'sting' (Plat. Apol. 
30 E) eventually hit back on himself. 

1668 Sjaysdviov: Socrates’ claim to possess a private divine sign is repre- 
sented as a kind of boasting (cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 91) and the alleged 
divinity as a fake. Cf. Min. Fel. Oct. 38. $ (where the daemon is a liar, i. e. 
a demon): proinde Socrates scurra Atticus viderit nihil se scire confessus, testimonio 
licet fallacissimi daemonis gloriosus; see further Kleve 1983, 236—7, 243. 

1672 Philippson’s ofc oo]vro (only a possible restoration) would denote 
things people in general thought about Socrates’ impiety: ov ue He Iva 
will thus refer to the tradition (represented e.g. by the Platonic Apologia) that 
Socrates did not himself resist the verdict of the trial through flight, etc., or 
do everything he might have to avoid the outcome of the trial. 

1673 [aceByc]: the restoration is due to Philippson. The sense is reason- 
ably clear; ééad|vero could of course control eimwv (1670) alone: he had 
obviously said 


1673-4 Order of Columns. Cols. 58—9 are preserved on separate disegni as is usual in 
N. As successive columns of 229 (frr. 7—8), and as the right-hand side of one column 
followed by the left-hand side of a succeeding column in the Neapolitan number- 
ing, they can link physically on the same rationale explained above on 840-1. The 
treatment of Socrates here, combined with mention of the Athenians, and perhaps 
Socrates, in col. 57 (cf. 1353-63) also suggests placement here on grounds of 
context. Lest it be wrongly suspected that this treatment of Socrates could have 
originally been one with the earlier one at 1353—63, it should be noted that this is 
impossible for the following reason: the earlier discussion of Socrates in preserved 
on O 1077 fr. 3, which must be several columns earlier that O 1077 2, which bears 
(at 1430) the stichometric letter N. Now col. 59, which follows the present col. 58, 
bears the stichometric letter O (see 1686). This means that several columns plus one 
stichometric letter (= at 1631), representing 400 lines of text or ¢.13% columns, 
must have intervened between the two passages. Of these 15% columns, the re- 
mains of II arc preserved. 
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Col. 59 
Socrates, continued. 


1675-8 Elle 8' 4v . . . 8€0v: we cannot read 9]| 7[«] with Gomperz and 
construe it with roic | érayovcw or tov . . . Aóyov mpoye.|pov for the reason 
that the sentence would be left without a main verb: do as the verbal 
adjective cannot stand alone. 9éov (écri) would be otiose, for which we 
would just have dei (see above on 444). Thus the force of the accusative 
absolute must be conditional or causal, leading to the conclusion iu oAvc év 
| roic õx AoC Cwxpalrnc. 

1676 ñv moÀúc: the sense is ‘he was always in a crowd','he was a great 
one for crowds’. For the use of zroAuc of a single person see Herod. 8. 59 
ToÀÀoc Hy 6 ÉOeuocrokAéngc roici ÀAóyoici, "Themistocles spoke volubly’. Ac- 
cording to LSJ (s.v. II. 3. b) 6 ro is an ordinary man’, vulgus (e.g. Epic. fr. 
478 Us. = Porph. Ad Marc. 28 p. 292. 12 Nauck? = 122,16-17 des Places; 
Philod. Rhet. ii. 154; D.L. 2. 29), of which there is a hint here. 

1676—7 èv | toic 6xAow: Ar" OyAov elvat/yevécBat is to be troublesome’, 
e.g. Aristoph. Eq. 888, Thuc. 1.73, Plat. Alc. 1 1032 A. But here with év and the 
plural the meaning is in crowds’, as is also suggested by the other contexts in 
which the epic line is quoted (see next note): cf. mePavwrepor amaideuror év 
roic õxAoic. According to Lex. Philod. s.v. oxÀoc vulgus is the only meaning 
attested for Philodemus. 

1678-81 The full hexameter appears at DLL. 2. 117, where Bion of Bory- 
sthenes, asked to discuss the question of whether or not the gods exist, is 
said to have replied (F 25 Kindstrand): ov« am’ époU cceòdceic 0xyAov, 
raÀaTeí(pue mpecBu, where cxedacecc has been understood as the simple form 
of the verb (‘get rid of’, ‘dispel’, scatter), while oyAoc has been taken to 
mean 'crowd' and the sentence as a question. Immediately before this Dio- 
genes Laertius tells a story of apparently similar import about Stilpo and 
Crates (whether the Cynic or Peripatetic is not certain): Aparnroc yov 
avTOv (sc. CriAnwva = fr. 177 Döring) épwrncavroc, €i of deo xaipouci taic 
mpockuvijcec. xai eUxaic, Sac eineiv "Trepi TOUTWY Ù) Epwra, du, év 
0xyÀ« (Ebert: 65a codd.) dd HO, ro 8’ avro xat Biwva épwrn0évra, «i 
Ócoí eicw, elne, then quoting the same hexameter oox — óyAov. Thus 
expressed is a desire not to discuss certain philosophical subjects in public, 
a willingness only to do so privately, if at all. If the emendation oxÀe is right, 
then 'crowd' must be the meaning of the word in the hexameter line as 
quoted here (to argue for the emendation from the hexameter would, of 
course, be circular), and so also where it appears in Bion (ap. D.L., quoted 
above) and in our passage in Philodemus. Kindstrand on Bion F 25 discusses 
similar refusals by philosophers to treat the subject of the gods, or other 
difficult topics, as Socrates in the Apology (19 Bc) disclaims knowledge of 
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natural philosophy and invites the jurors to bear witness that none of them 
has ever heard him discussing it. 

Athenaeus 1.4 B also quotes this hexameter from Clearchus of Soli (fr. go 
Wehrli), where it has been variously punctuated by editors as a question or 
a statement (see Bernabé 1982, 82 for the editorial record on this point). 
Clearchus told of a Charmos of Syracuse who served up each dish at his 
banquets with appropriately selected criyidsa kai mapoipiai—a different 
one for each dish. All the other quotations Athenaeus gives as examples 
accompanying the dishes are from the Iliad or Euripides, e.g. the entrée 
consisting of fish was served with the line yaw Ara Aiyaiov aAuvpóv 
Ba8oc (Troi. 1), and so on. At the serving of the é/rgroí (a very small fish 
boiled in large quantities) Charmos would symposiastically recite, to the 
certain delight of all present, the line oùx am’ éuoU cceòdceic 0xyÀov, TaAa- 
meipie mpécpv. 

This kind of doubling of anecdotes is not uncommon in biographical and 
convivial literature, and it is hardly suprising that Philodemus knew the line 
in connection with Socrates, especially given the context of the story about 
Bion. Bion denied that the gods had human form (F 26a-b Kindstrand); 
Diog. Laert. believed that he denied the gods existed (T 5 Kindstrand). 
Kindstrand (on F 25) argues that the implied danger for these philosophers 
lay not in being too outspoken about the gods in an Athenian context (so 
Derenne 1930, 204), but was connected with the refusal of the Cynics in 
particular to discuss certain topics in public 'because they thought that 
people in general could not really understand the question or because they 
considered the subject too serious for a discussion in public; i.e. such refusals 
by philosophers to discuss the gods were originally indicative not of atheism 
(or the threat of prosecution for it) or of social hostility towards philosophi- 
cal views of the gods, but rather of the relative difficulty and complexity of 
the subject of theology in general. Theology was controversial, a big head- 
ache, or a potential source of trouble. One were better advised to discuss it 
in private with one's followers than in the forum with the philosophically 
unindoctrinated. Here, however, Philodemus seems to have in mind also the 
fact that Socrates risked punishment by death for being too outspoken about 
the gods (so also above, 1353-83: Socrates was so punished, but not Epi- 
curus: 1402-12, 151225), and that he could have avoided this by concealing 
his remarks from the uninitiated masses. 

No source for this line is given by any of these testimonies. Its recurrence 
suggests that it was a well-known one. (Whether it was a question or 
a statement in its original context may have been forgotten, or part of the 
joke to those who remembered.) Unless he is simply mistaken or lying, 
Philodemus seems to have known a biographical tradition, invoked by 
someone (1678—9 roic | edc, opponents?) that put the line in the 
mouth of Socrates in some context (apparently with oyAoc in the sense of 
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‘crowd’; cf. 1682-3 m[oA]|Aov[c and below on 1681). The quotation of the 
line by Crates and Stilpo in DL. shows that it is pre-Hellenistic. raAatreiproc 
(cf. the £eivoc rat c of Od. 7. 24, cf. 6. 193, 17. 84, 14. $11) is not Iliadic, 
which suggests a cyclic epos; the other Hellenistic instances (Manetho, Apo- 
telesm. 5. 129, 212, Agathias, AP 10. 66) seem to be epic borrowings (see 
below). Philodemus' source for the line and its attribution to Socrates could 
have been an Epicurean attack on Socrates (e.g. like Colotes’ or Idomeneus’ 
IIepi trav Cwxpatixwyv), drawing on a lost Socratic dialogue, in which 
Socrates politely excused himself from discussing some such delicate matter 
in public by quoting this line from a known epic. Socrates quotes epic verse 
without ascription not infrequently in the Platonic dialogues (e.g. Cypria, 
EGF F 24 = PEG 18 at Euthyphro 12 A, to give a non-Homeric example). 
Another possible derivation is from a parodic work in verse, like Timon of 
Phlius' Silloi (in hexameters) or his Indalmoi (in elegiacs); both works were 
notorious for their skilful use and parody (crovóatoyéAotov) of Homer and 
epic: see C. Wachsmuth, Sillographorum Graecorum reliquiae (Leipzig, 1885), 
203-4. Long 1978, 68-90 notes that Timon's parody of epic provided 
‘a mock-heroic setting for the grandiose pretentions of his opponents’. 
A work of this sort is further suggested if roic e ouci is taken to indicate 
other writers similarly hostile to Socrates, for unlike the Socratic and later 
Cynics who extolled Socrates (see K. Döring, Exemplum Socratis (Hermes 
Einzelschr. 43; Wiesbaden, 1979), esp. 1 and 5), the skoptic tradition repre- 
sented by Pyrrho and Timon is known to have attacked him (Timon spared 
only Xenophanes and Pyrrho). Socrates is satirized in Timon frr. 25 (D.L. 2. 
19) and 62 (Sext. Emp. Adv Math. 7.9) Diels (2 SH 799 and 836), and though 
there is nothing in these fragments to indicate that Socrates spoke in his own 
person, other philosophers in the Silloi are represented as speaking. Socratics 
in general are attacked in Timon frr. 26—9 Diels (SH 800-3). In addition, we 
know that all the philosophers satirized by Timon were represented as 
different species of fish in an elaborate fishing scene in which Zeno of 
Citium, ‘the greedy old Phoenician fisherwoman’, tried in vain to catch all 
the philosophical fish in a Stoic net of dialectical mesh (Wachsmuth, Sil. 
Graec. 39; Long 1978, 79-80), which might point to a connection with the 
quotation of the hexameter line in Athenaeus (Arist. HA 54115 uses uv- 
rij of the cuttle-fish, cyria or revÜOic: cf. above, 1645-6). Timon’s Cynic 
contemporary, Crates of Thebes, is known to have written a similar sort of 
philosophical parody in hexameters: see Long 1978, 75, and cf. above on 
D.L. 2. 117. The fragments contain extensive adaptation of epic, especially 
Homer; there is no mention of Socrates, though fr. 1 Diels (DLL. 2. 118, SH 
347), a passage which also draws on Hom. Od. 11, may echo Socrates' 
reference to Prodicus at Plat. Protag. 315 8. 

The original epic context of the hexameter line is therefore unknown. J. 
Schweighauser, Animadversiones in Athenaei Deipnosophistas, i (Strasbourg, 
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1801), 51-2, and A. Meineke, Philologicarum exercitationum in Athenaei Deipno- 
sophistas specimen 2 (Progr. d. Joach. Gymn. 4; Berlin, 1846), I; id., Athen. iv. 2 
assign it to a poem of the epic cycle, and are followed by K. Doring, Die 
Megariker (Amsterdam, 1972), 147 and Kindstrand on Bion F 25, but suggest 
no specific work or context. E G. Welcker, Der epische Cyclus oder die Homeri- 
schen Dichter, 11 (Bonn, 1849), 516 suggests that it is Menelaus speaking to 
Nestor in the Cypria, linking it with Cypria, EGF F 15 = PEG 17 (discussed 
below). The hexameter line does not appear in the editions of the epic 
fragments by Kinkel (1877) or Allen (1912); it is included as EGF adesp. F $ 
by Davies and as Cypria 16 (cf. 17) by Bernabé in PEG. The epic context 
need not have been the same as in the sillographic poem (assuming that this 
was Philodemus' source, perhaps that of Diogenes and Athenaeus), since in 
the surviving sillographic fragments it is often the alteration (or inversion) of 
the epic context which makes the satirical point. 

We do in fact know (from the address raAameipie mpécDv) that the origi- 
nal epic context was an interchange between the speaker and a person of 
equal or higher social rank, perhaps older. Bernabé 1982 (an article to which 
I was directed by Dr Holford-Strevens; see also Bernabé on Cypria, PEG 
16-17) usefully points out that this hexameter has distinguished predeces- 
sors in Od. 8. 149 cceòacov Š” amo x1)0ea Üvpov, Cypria, EGF F 15 = PEG 17 
(on which see further below) @umrotc àvÜpoymoww dmockeÓácat peAcdwrac, 
Theogn. 883 azo xaAerác cxedacerc peAcdOwvac, Soph. OT 138 dM avroc 
QUTOU TOUT. ürOCK€ÓQ) uúcoc, epigr. ap. Demosth. 18. 289 avrimaAwy vBpw 
d rec ceòacav, AP 11. 55 iva Baxyoc amrocxeódcete pepiuvac. These models 
suggest that in our line ovx am’ époû ckeðdceic OxAov, raAame(pwe p C, uu. 
(1) we have tmesis in azo . . . cxedacecc (cf. the simplex at Theogn. 1323 
ckéðacov 9€ uepipvac, obviously derived from 883), and that (2) in its origi- 
nal epic context óxyAoc meant not ‘crowd’ but ‘trouble’, grief (as at e.g. 
Eurip. Jon 635, Hdt. 1.86, Aristoph. Eq. 888, etc.; cf. dxAnpdc and oyAéw, Il. 21. 
261 óxAeüvra:). raàaneipioc tends to describe a feivoc (Od. 7. 24, 17. 84, 19. 
379, Hom. Hymn. Ap. 168) or a ixérnc (Od. 6. 193, 14. 511). On this basis 
Bernabé following Welcker connects the line with Cypria, EGFF 15 = PEG 
17 (from Sud. s.v. ofvoc, Eustath. ad Od. 9. 197): 


olvóv ror, MevéAae, Oo moí(ncav dpicrov 
Üvnroic avepwroicew d roc ceòõdcai peAeÓcvac. 


We know that these lines were spoken to Menelaus by Nestor in his palace 
at Pylos (the speaker cannot have offered wine to Menelaus at anywhere 
other than his own home, i.e. in a evia scene). To the latter Menelaus had 
come as a visitor in his grief over the loss of Helen (Procl. Chr. zg 
Severyns: xai poc Nécropa mapayivera: MevéAaoc. Nécrop 86 év rapexBá- 
cee dime ru avTQ) we "Emrwrevc pheipac rhy Auxovpyou Üvyarépa é£erop- 
0:30», xai rà zept Uiäfzou: kai rou 'HpaxAéovc uavíav kai rà Trepi @ncéa 
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cat Apiadvnv). Nestor consoled Menelaus in his travail by narrating 
a mythological catalogue offering negative paradigms that showed prohib- 
ited desire resulting in unmitigated misfortune for those who yielded to it. 
As Bernabé 1982, 86 notes, in the light of Nestor’s characteristic amplitude 
and digression elsewhere, his rapéxBacic will not have been brief. Bernabé 
takes Welcker’s assignment to Menelaus one step further in giving our line 
(punctuated as a ‘frase enunciativa, no interrogativa’ in 1982, 86 but as 
a question in Cypria, PEG 16), immediately after Nestor’s narrative, to 
Menelaus, not to be consoled by Nestor’s mythological paradigms. In direct 
response, he supposes, Nestor speaks Cypria, EGF F 15 = PEG 17 (quoted 
above), extolling wine as a queller of grief for mortals, as though to say: 
‘Menelaus, have a drink!’ As entertaining as such a scenario might have 
been, an arrangement more in keeping with Homeric and sub-Homeric 
models would be to make Nestor the host offer wine to the grieving 
Menelaus (Cypria, EGF F 15 = PEG 17) upon his arrival at Pylos, in 
response to which (after perhaps the lapse of a few lines) the unconsolable 
Menalaus speaks oux am’ €uov cceòdceic OxAov, raAameipie mpécBv, A., 
thereby eliciting and framing Nestor’s consolatory mythological narrative 
described by Proclus. There is a direct parallel (pointed out to me by Nikolai 
Kozansky) in Stesichorus’ Eriphyle (PMGF S148), in which the distraught 
Alcmaon, offered wine by Adrastus, responds (ll. 8—9) [cv uev GAE mivé re 
kat Badiac / [eoópaw]e Üvuóv: avrap ¿yav éni mpa[ (before the papyrus 
breaks off), where the rhapsodic formula avrap yw not only articulates 
Alcmaon's refusal to be consoled by drink, but introduces a narrative unit or 
digression:see Simonides JEG? 11,20 with P. Parsons on P Oxy. LIX 3965 ad 
loc. Cf. Achilles and Priam in Il. 24, where excessive grief provokes absten- 
tion from normal consumption resolved by the recitation of a mythological 
paradeigma; in Od. 9 Odysseus’ refusal to partake of the evdpocuvy of the 
banquet prompts concern that eventually elicits his narrative. 

1681 OxÀov must either be supplied (from D.L. 2. 117) or understood over 
again from óxyÀo«c in 1677. It could easily have dropped on confusion with 
the succeeding Aóyov. A kind of catchword in discussions of this subject, 
oxAoc appears e. g. in the new reading at 1405 (cf. 1575, 1604), where Epicu- 
rus is said to have escaped the Arr[.]«[ov] | o[xA]ov; cf. Timon Phliasius fr. 
22 Diels (SH 796. 2) on Plato, and 34 (SH 808. 1) on Arcesilaus. 

1687 TG[1 x]póvew: for ypdvux with the article in the sense ‘in time’, at 
last’ see LSJ s.v. xpóvoc 3c; Aristoph. Nub. 67, 1242. 

1696-7 tò xawaà [Sai]lpova [ma]percayev is part of the formal indict- 
ment of Socrates for impiety, the avrwpocía preserved in the Metroon 
(Favorinus fr. s. 1 Mensching = 34 Barigazzi), if the document to which 
Favorinus refers is genuine; cf. DLL. 2. 40; Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 1; Plat. Apol. 28A 
6 0€ xat év roc éunpochev éAeyov, OTt TOAAH uox aréyÜDeta yéyovev kat mpóc 
moAAouc, ef (cre OTi àÀmÜéc écrw. Kai TOUT’ écrw ò épé aitprjcei, éávmep atpn, 
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ov MéAnroc ovde Avvroc, add’ j TOv T0ÀÀQv ó.aBoÀ7 re Kat $00voc. The 
tradition and its variants are discussed by Derenne 1930. 

1699 The paragraphos after |. 1685 marks the stichometric letter as 
a number sign; it is not punctuation. Here at 1699 it is unclear precisely what 
is indicated. But it could mark the end of the section on Socrates (as the 
diple obelismene marks a change of philosopher in P Herc. 1428). Most likely 
the extra space before dM e in N represents a punctuation, so that the 
paragraphos here marks a syntactical break. 

1700-1 wapalAoywrartov: according to D. L. 9.67, Pyrrho liked to quote 

passages from Homer which illustrated the inconsistency (aBéBa:ov) of 
men. 
1701-2 Order of Columns. For the link between the present col. 59 and the preced- 
ing one (both fragments of P Herc. 229) see on 1673-4. Between the present column 
and the more or less continuous cols. 63-86 there is a considerable lacuna: at least 
12 columns or 360 lines. This can be determined from the fact that the present col. 
59 (229 fr. 8) displays at 1686 the stichometric letter O, whereas at in col. 79 (229 fr. 
4) the letter appears (at 2274). This represents an interval of six stichometric 
letters at 200 lines each = 1,200 lines or 40 columns of text, of which no more than 
21 columns can have been preserved. The present reconstruction assumes portions 
of 15 columns preserved in the interval. (There may also be the vestige of another 
stichometric letter at 2237.) After the present column the fragments of 229 begin 
to alternate individually with those from a series of inventory numbers (first 437 / 
452, then 1610//247 /242). 


SECTION 4: ORIGIN OF ATHEISM AND JUSTICE 
(1702-2510) 


Having argued that Epicurus, in contrast to Socrates, was not harmful 
to people in general, and after a reiteration of the Epicureans’ pious 
attitudes towards the gods, Philodemus undertakes to provide an ac- 
count of justice and its origin in human history. He relates an oppo- 
nent's position, to which he opposes an Epicurean one. As is usual in 
the Herculaneum papyri, it is not always easy, given the state of the 
text, to distinguish the two, or always to be sure when Philodemus is 
talking about the hypothetical past (in his or his opponent's view) or 
about the present. As far as can be judged from the following columns, 
this account 1s concerned principally with the formation of false 
beliefs about the gods and their role in the consequent rise of injustice. 
Philodemus is particularly exercised to show that there is nothing to 
be gained from keeping back the truth about the gods from people in 
general, as some philosophers including his opponents advocate, or 
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depending on false stories about the gods to restrain wrongdoers. [n 
the next section (see vol. ii) Philodemus claims that the myths of the 
poets contain nothing of the kind, while the views of rival philosophi- 
cal persuasions would actually incite people to injustice. This account 
is therefore an extension of the treatment earlier in the treatise of 
philosophers who were punished for their views on the gods, or who 
for this reason, or in the interest of social peace, disguised true ideas on 
the gods from the masses (see e.g. 1184-1217, 1330-63 with commen- 
tary ad loc.). Philodemus' account in this section draws upon an earlier 
Epicurean position on the origin and function of both religious rites 
and poetic myths about the gods at various points in human history, 
such as is also represented by Lucretius in book s. In the present 
section (the last in the first part of the treatise), the discussion of 
atheism and justice in human history leads neatly into the second part 
of the treatise on poets and theologoi, which seeks to prove that the 
poetic myths and philosophical explanations about the gods did not in 
fact accurately conserve the conception of the gods held by the earliest 
humans (above, 225-31), and so generally have only the effect of 
leading the thinking of most people astray, without affording society 
protection against injustice. 


Col. 60A 


1702 «Jai mepi àv: the exact antecedent of the relative pronoun is 
beyond recovery. For the topics which Philodemus now turns to treat in this 
section see above, 1584 m[dv9]ewo« Aóyoi, referring to the views held by the 
‘despised theologians and philosophers’ at 1 570-2: namely that it was neces- 
sary (to the maintenance of justice) for people in general to think that the 
gods were d cv and would punish them for their misdeeds (for a summary 
of this view see above, 1184-1217). Philodemus probably argued above that 
Socrates held this view, but also revealed the truth about the gods to others, 
so that he was viewed as meddling with the crowd and harmful to society. 

1703-5 áppo[cró]v | [ra]encópe[0]a Aól[yo]v: the critical account of 
the opponents’ position that follows will be appocróv ‘consistent’ with the 
Epicurean view of justice, perhaps also the evidence, discussed above, con- 
cerning Socrates and Epicurus as harming and not harming people respec- 
tively, and with Epicurean writings on the gods as cited earlier throughout 
the treatise (see next note). 

1706-8 távro]v épvnpol[veoo]uev ypappálrov: I take this to refer to 
Philodemus' citations (above) from the works of Epicurus and the kathege- 
mones generally (perhaps also those cited in the columns lost between the 
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discussion of Socrates and the present section). Philodemus has particularly 
in mind their argumentation about the gods: that harms and benefits of 
a sort derive from the gods, that it is appropriate to worship them, that it is 
possible to provide arguments about them and to reconstruct a veridical 
concept (mpoAnyuc) of their nature, such as was held by the earliest of 
humans. On the term ypaypa of ‘writings’ in the Herculanensia see Capasso 
1981, 375—404. Philippson, thinking that the criticism of the poets preceded 
this section of the treatise, took this to refer to the writings of the poets cited 
extensively in that section (see below on 2496-9). He restored rovc oy[Kw- 
de lic. . . Aóyovc in 1709-10, intending Apollodorus of Athens, who is 
cited later in the treatise (see vol. ii) for his mammoth 24-book epi dec at 
P Herc. 1428 fr. 5 (vol. ii; Obbink 1994, 116): Apollodorus who compiled On 
gods in twenty-four books, pouring virtually everything he had into this, 
even if he polemicizes against the "synoikeizers", (he still did) not., 
[AzoA|Ao]dwpoc ó ra IIe[pt HDD eixocw xai rér|[ra]pa cuvragac Kai rà 
|[7]dvra cxeóov eic [ral dr avadweac, e kai |[p]&àxerat mov roic |[cv]vo:- 
«ecoUcw, ov &d[ (unfortunately the text of this column breaks off here, but 
the column almost certainly went on to condemn him for some other aspect 
of his mythography). This is unnecessary, not only because we now know 
the correct order of the parts of the treatise, but also because the fragments 
of 452 surrounding this column can be seen to contain quotations from 
Epicurus’ works (see 1787—91, 1820-1, 1887-98, cf. 1849-51: there of course 
may be or have been many more). 

1711-13 «i 84 ric | [ére]poc xai raparil[0cic] xai GAAa: I take this as 
a kind of saving clause protecting the author against allegations that he has 
left out evidence or has been less than accurate, thus affording an opening to 
an opponent or rival (cf. the similar saving clause covering the possibility of 
misquotation of the poets below at 2495-2501). It is possible, however, that 
the antecedent of ric |[€re]poc is none other than Adyoc (1704-5), i.e. the 
disreputable other Adyoc’ mentioned below at 1857-61. 


Col. 60B 


Perhaps a string of citations from Epicurus (cf. 1787-92, 1820-1), 
discussing processes of reasoning towards the existence of divinity or 
its manner of existence: 1725 dtado[yicuara: Epic. Ad Herod. 68; Ad 
Pyth. 85; 1726 cvAdoyicpo[v: Epic. De nat. 34. 31,9 Arr.? Proofs for the 
existence of gods are mentioned in this section at 1741-4. 


1731-2 Order of Columns. The final section is made up of two related series of 
papyri. (1) In the first (cols. 60-8), 437 and 452 supply tops and bottoms of columns 
respectively. No link is absolutely certain in this series (the placement of tops upon 
bottoms here is entirely conjectural), but there is a very likely one (between cols. 64 
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and 65), combined with a remarkable similarity of vocabulary and subject through- 
out. We should be prepared for the possibility of some disordering during tran- 
scription, but since we cannot be sure on textual grounds (e.g. the presence of 
sovrapposti or sottoposti), | have simply presented the fragments in the reverse of their 
transmitted order: they were clearly transcribed from scorze. (2) In the second series, 
cols. 69-86 form a continuous series linked by a complex but indubitable chain of 
matching sovrapposti and columnar links. In this chain the fragments of 229 begin to 
alternate individually with 1610 and 247/242, just as 1077 and 1098 did in the 
earlier part of the treatise. There are physical links between 242 and 229, and 
between 1610 and 247, while 247 provides the tops to 242. Presumably when the 
roll was broken open, and after the two outer halves (1077 and 1098) had been 
removed, each series (229, 242 /247, 437 / 452, and 1610) was prized loose individu- 
ally in an attempt to unroll the midollo of the roll (compare the fragments detached 
from the beginning of P Herc. 1428, the midollo of the second roll of the treatise). 
Some broke in half (242 / 247. 437 / 452) or were otherwise damaged at tops (1610) 
or bottoms (229 fr. 4). That the fragments of 437 and 452 form part of this sequence 
can be best seen from the content of fr. 4 (1852-67), which is clearly related to the 
discussion at 2142-82 of the account of how some people attempt to secure 
political control by hiding the truth about gods and through the introduction of 
stories. Some of the fragments of 437 may have formed the tops of the columns 
whose bottoms are preserved as 242 (where these are not otherwise preserved as 
fragments of 247). This arrangement leaves the last presented columns of 229 (frr. 
7-8. cols. $8—9) separated by dozens of columns from the next (in descending order, 
fr. 6, col. 71). But we know from the stichometric notations that we are missing as 
many columns in the 229 sequence (see on 2302-3). 

In cols. 60-8 Philodemus seems to be reviewing the theory of the veridical 
mpoAnyuc of the gods before entering into argument concerning the details of its 
degeneration and distortion over time in cultural history. Although I hope that the 
order of columns in this section (cols. 60-86) will prove acceptable, it would be 
unwise to rely too heavily upon it until it has faced criticism from others. 

The columns of 437 and 452 were not among those grouped by Quaranta and 
the editors of HV? II as belonging to De pietate and edited by Gomperz (see Introd. 
$ 2(d)). But we can be sure that they belong to the present treatise because the one 
surviving scorza of this series (fr. 4, col. 63) is written in the same hand as P Hen. 
1428 (see Introd. $ 2(g) for the palaeographical identification). The disegni of 437 
and 452 indubitably depict the same distinctive hand (note especially alpha and 
especially the xi in 452 fr. 5 at 1. 1820), line-lengths, and column layout as all other 
parts of De pietate. The original Neapolitan disegni of 247, for example, provide so 
favourable a comparison in appearance as to dispel any doubt. 


Col. 614 


This column seems to treat the number of the gods (or the extent 
in variation of conceptions of them) allowed by some persons, but 
sketches out a divergence in thinking on this point by others. It is not 
clear whether the first group consists of current Epicureans, or rather 
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early humans with correct thinking about the gods; cf. above, 224-318, 
from Epic. De nat. 12, where it is explained that the earliest humans 
held conceptions of imperishable divine entities, insusceptible to 
harm; but because they associated their understanding of them with 
prayers and sacrifices, they no longer preserved their complete happi- 
ness and insusceptibility to destruction, and eventually became terri- 
fied by their ideas of the gods. 

In the present passage 1t 1s said that these people not only allow the 
existence of gods, but of all conceivable gods, so that you could sooner 
count all men than all the gods whose existence they acknowledge. 
This may be an allusion (so Philippson 1921, 408; Kleve 1979, 27-35 at 
30 n. 33) to the doctrine of isonomia or ‘equal distribution’ which 
Cicero attributes to the Epicureans at De nat. deor. 1. 50 (refuted by 
Cotta at 1. 109 but otherwise unattested). According to Velleius there, 
who takes as his point of departure the concept of infinity (all things 
are equally matched against each other): (1) if there is an endless 
number of mortal beings, the number of immortals can be no less, and 
(2) if the destructive force are innumerable, the causes of conservation 
must also be infinite. This argument follows immediately after the 
statement that our mind is able to grasp the blessedness and eternity of 
the gods; Kleve 1979, 27-35 argues that Velleius intends this as a proof 
for the immortality of the Epicurean gods (if so, it is the only one he 
gives for it), and notes that Cotta in his refutation mistakes it as a proof 
for the gods' existence. This may be relevant for understanding the 
present text, since this is followed by the statement that they at- 
tempt(ed) to furnish all arguments for the gods' existence'. With this 
passage should also be compared later in the treatise (see vol. ii) P Herc. 
1428 col. 10,20-30 (Henrichs 19744, 21) where Philodemus complains 
that the Stoics “demonstrate to the many that they only allow one god, 
not many nor even all such as the common report has handed down', 
but boasts that the Epicureans 'assert that there exist not only all those 
that the Greeks say but many more as well'. 


1735-6 I take the antecedents of dl ra and róv to be 8eóc, lost in what 
precedes (but see 1744 0eovc). Compare P Herc. 1428 col. 10, 20-30 (quoted 
above) where it is implied that the Epicureans allow the existence of all 
conceivable divinities. The ability of someone to conceptualize them, or the 
fact that they are so conceived, is taken as evidence by the Epicureans, on the 
grounds that something must in some sense exist in order for it be thought of. 
But the expression god of the few’, rov xat zou) | AIM, i.e. every god 
credited even by a few (as opposed to many) people is scarcely an easy one. 
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More drastic measures may be contemplated: róv xau [ór 7] | Ae, every 
(divinity) strange and small alike. 

1737-40 rapa [rooc | . . . «Jávr[a]piÜpo0vrec: for rapd of corre- 
spondence or equivalence in counting and estimating see LSJ I.8-9. The 
sense is even counting every one (1735-6 7av]|7a) in correlation with (or 
response to) all other humans’, i.e. there are as many individual gods as there 
are humans. Cf. Pausanias 10. 20. I wapecre 06 octic €0cÀot Kat avrapiÜp. cat 
rovc re éni BactAéa Sepg un èc IIóAac xai rove róre évavría l'aAarow 
aÜpoicÜévrac, it is possible, should anyone so wish, to compare the totals of 
those who mustered at Thermopylae against King Xerxes and those who 
mustered there to oppose the Gauls’. 

1742 €nexeipn[cav: one expects the aorist to have temporal significa- 
tion. The question is whether it should be translated as 'they (who are alive) 
have attempted' or 'they (who are dead) attempted'. And if the latter, 
whether he means past Epicureans, or is talking about the early history of 
thinking about the gods. If he is speaking of Epicureans here, then the claim 
is that attempt to provide proofs, not that they provide indubitable ones. For 
the Epicurean view on the necessity for proof and arguments about the 
gods, see above, 639-57, where, however, it is admitted that no one furnished 
(eum pic ler) completely certain proofs (amodeiferc) for the existence of 
gods (re|pt t[od 0]eovc vrap|xe[w). The speculative reconstruction of hu- 
man thinking about the gods is perhaps the kind of ‘proof’ or micrec about 
the gods which the Epicureans commend. Pre-historical reconstructions of 
an anthropological sort were a common way of presenting an argument or 
theory in Hellenistic philosophy and accounts of culture generally (see 
Kleingünther 1933, Spoerri 1959, Henrichs 19756, Davies 1989). The ac- 
count of cultural history in Lucretius, book 5, is the best known instance, 
and was dependent upon Epicurus' own use of this method (in De nat. 12, 
see his account above, 224-318). A historical reconstruction could be used, 
as in the present case, for refuting an opponent's view while advancing one's 
own position. The present account, however, is unlikely to be part of the 
very earliest stage of thinking about the gods, since the ‘first men’ on the 
Epicurean view entertained no debate over their nature or existence (above, 
233-4), no doubts (cf. 2145-6 €]| mox*jv), and no stories (2159—61 uúQouc xai 
repareiſac), and hence no arguments. The offering of arguments for the 
gods' existence is also mentioned earlier in the treatise in connection with 
Epicureans (477-8 rot]ovrwy Aolywy [micre]ic) and ‘all humans’ (650-5 
aTo|]óei£eic, cf. 626-8). In the present passage arguments for the gods’ exist- 
ence (1742-4) seem to be associated with a distinctly secondary, though not 
necessarily deviant, stage of thinking about the divine. 

1745-9 See above, 1202-17, where the ‘philosophers and theologoi’ per- 
ceived that the false myths about the gods held the foolish in check. In the 
present passage Philodemus may be recapitulating or picking up that ac- 
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count, as follows: ro Ge r&v d? [v] | zÀ00oc vroA[auBa]|vec uóvov vl ro- 
pilav] 79» 9a[uóvov | Fc] €9ec rac [Šavodac, But the great part of the 
others just understood the suspicion of the divinities that was necessary; 
while their ideas... The Epicureans argue that, while this may have been 
necessary at some time in the past, it has nothing to do with the gods per se, 
yet it is responsible for much false belief about them. For v[moyi]av see 
above, 1213—14. Philippson's v[$m|y] rýr is too short, and so is v[vm|pé] 7v. 
With 1748 9a[uxóvov cf. 1852 7pwac, and see on 1851. If v[móvorav] Hv 
Ša[¿udveoy were to be restored, it would be an un-Epicurean way of speaking 
about the gods. 

1745-6 ró Bé trav GAAw[v] doc: this must denote a group distinct 
from those who allow the existence of all conceivable gods and attempt to 
furnish proofs for their existence. So presumably the ‘great part of the others’ 
form imperfect conceptions of the divine. At 296-318 above there is a 
similar division of people who maintain clear conceptions of divinity and 
those who do not at some similarly intermediate stage in cultural history. 


1761-2 Order of Columns. See on 1731-2. 


Col. 62 A 


Under discussion in this column are ‘disturbances’, rapayat, presum- 
ably of the sort that result for humans from fear: e.g. fear of the gods, 
fear of detection in wrongdoing, or fear of the lack of political secu- 
rity. There is also a mention of things ‘produced’: 1763-5 m[epi] . . . 
[7apeckev]|acuévcv (viz. pleasures and pains, or benefits and harms, 
from the gods for humans ?), and a notice that the ‘disturbances possess 
(someone or thing)’: 1765-6 xat[€xew] | ra[c] rapal[yac. The effect of 
rapaxai on the just and unjust becomes an increasingly important 
topic of attention in this section of the treatise, especially 2213-42, 
2273-83, suggesting that the present fragment belongs with that group. 
The wretched state of the papyrus made it impossible for the dise- 
gnatore to transcribe this column accurately, necessitating a high pro- 
portion of corrections. In view of the instability of the text, I should 
not deem the fragment important, were it not for the occurrence of 
a rare word, potentially significant for the question of authorship, in 
1773-4. 

1762-3 TAC (N) in 1763 uncomfortably precedes the article in 1773-4. 
rac followed by «ai in any case raises suspicions; ovdé in 1764 would require 
punctuating before xac. Dr Holford-Strevens not unreasonably suggests 
correcting to read €v]|8eirai. 
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1764-5 vrape«ckeu]lacuévov: cf. 1255-6 mapacxeu[alope]|vor, a favour- 
ite Epicurean term in descriptions of causation, potentially of any physical 
condition, but especially of the constitution of mental or pathetic states, e.g. 
Epic. Ad Herod. 77 róv uéyi«crov rápayov ev raic jvyaic ij vmrevavrióTqc 
rapackevdcet, and see Usener, Gloss. Epic. and Lex. Philod. s.vv. rapa- and 
ca racceud ei for many parallels. Here is it probably harms and benefits, 
BAd R kai whéàca (i.e. resulting from our ideas about the gods, cf. 1025, 
104 $—6) or pleasures or desires, nOovat xai émiÜvpiat (2207, 2209-10) that are 
ov0€ Trapecxeuacuéva: any of these can under the right circumstances ac- 
cording to the Epicurean theory be so ‘produced’ by false and true concep- 
tions of the gods respectively. If this 1s correct, the passage will be saying that 
even when these do not result, or have not yet resulted (from ideas of the 
gods), it is still necessary that 'disturbances' (i.e. fear of harm) affects some 
types of people differently from others (1766-7 aA]lA[67]p«ov O[arépacc, cf. 
2196—2205). 

1765-6 xat[€xev]l ra[c] rapa[xác: cf. 2219-21 mepi Bé rovrov (sc. 
necessary pleasures) xat | $ófoc det xaréxec | 9ewoóc avrovc; 2237—9 oUx 
éAarrovac alvadéxovrat rapa|xac, which passages suggest that here ra[c] 
rapaſxdc (1766) is the subject of the infinitive xar[éyew in a dependent 
construction. 

1766-7 àA]IA[óv]pvov O[aréporc: differently from the others’, i.e. other 
types of people (cf. 2196—7 oi 9€ Aor} |7r0t Gol érrrovcw, where a distinction 
is made between types of people: one group goes astray as a result of not 
being able to rest secure in society with people. This group could be 
designated here as responding differently with regard to the rapa xat, but it 
is not entirely clear that aA][|A[ó7]p«ov ‘differently’ does not differentiate 
different types of ‘disturbance’ and that we should restore O[arépa:c, i. e. 
d Mac rapaxaic. In either case, the passage must be understood in relation 
to the Epicurean position (detailed below at 2196-2212, and see especially 
2113—14) that the freedom from fear of harm that comes from fear of the gods 
satisfies the highest type of desire/pleasure in the Epicurean classification (i.e. 
necessary and natural émcfupiac) in contrast to a type of disturbance, the 
avoidance of which is not crucial for maintaining a clear view of the gods. 

1768 àánó]vuc: cf. 2207-8 amd]|vouc, a very probable restoration: see 
commentary ad loc. with parallels there. If 1768—9 ó.[a]| m[dvrw]v is tempo- 
ral and thus equivalent to dei, then dróvwc xat ĝa mavrwv would be 
a paraphrase of paxaptov xat af@aprov (KD 1) or something very similar. 

1769—72 oixe[iav] . . . rv S[Awc] . . . uſepillobcav doc ` for oc 
see above on 739 (Epicurus said that prayer is oixetov to us). With o[Awe cf. 
264 ravreÀoUc (ITANTEAQGQC N). The use of ġúcic in the sense of ‘entity’, 
‘existent’, is exampled above, 230-1 aó0áprov | ducewy (with commentary 
ad loc.), where it can be seen to derive from Epicurus' usage of this term 
gucic. The language here bears some similarity to that of 1255-9 above. 
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1771 kat’ Ovtwv: cf. 521-2 CIK r&v ërem, Here, however, the article is 
lacking, and we should perhaps write xar(a rwv) óvrov. 

1772-3 8&a]luév[ew: so also 187 (restored), Epic. Ad Herod. 65 (bis), Lucr. 
1. 122 esse Acherusia templa . . . quo neque permaneant animae neque corpora nostra 
(for permaneant and its construction see Lachmann and Munro; cf. Hous- 
man, Classical Papers, i1. $24). 

1773-5 Std rov [me]lpiaAA ov óv[v]a v[ó]luov: some correction is re- 
quired, because the sequence of letters PIAMENEN presented by the 
apograph in 1774 cannot stand as transmitted. AA mistaken as M is unexcep- 
tionable, O for € is common enough in the apographs, a fibre in the papyrus 
being mistaken, as often, for a horizontal stroke at mid-level. The reading 
re pia Mo may be not only safely regarded as the most probable correction, 
but also one with strong arguments to recommend it. The occurrence of 
re pio as an attributive adjective here is significant. While the adverbial 
re pia Ma is found in poetry (Hymn. Hom. 19. 46, Pind. P. 11. 5, Eurip., Soph., 
Aristoph., Apol. Rh., Nicander, Oppian), Philodemus is the only prose 
author to use this word, and the only author to use it as an attributive 
adjective. In fact, such a form is found only here and in Philodemus, Epigram 
12 Sider (= AP s. 132. 5-6, 12 Gow-Page) Ó mepidAAov yAwrricuar, O 
fabulous tongue-kisses'. The meaning of zepiaAAoc is beyond compare’, 
‘supreme’, ‘nonpareil’ (yAwrricuwy is a hapax). This is as good an argument 
as any that have been adduced for Philodemus' authorship of the treatise. 
The mepiaAAoc vópoc ‘supreme law’ indicates the esteem with which law was 
held by the Epicureans for having protected mankind from descending into 
a beastly state of existence (see Porph. De abst. 1. 22 and below on 2329-30). 
Concerns of legal rule are similarly raised at 1330-90 (ot vógot xai 7a | 
(wo bé at 1373—4), 1508-21, 1675-1701 (Socrates), 2261-5 (justice and piety 
virtually the same thing), 2432-48 (justice of kings). At 2477-9 certain 
persons (either the opponents or the Epicureans) are said to get no 'special 
exemption’ A] |ĝepiâc mpovou[i]]ac from the law. 

1776 ]n&iv: an abstract noun is wanted, perhaps in -zÀ]n£u or òidpplu- 
£u (Epic. Ad Pyth. 2. 106 apa rjv re covwew . . . kai Thy Guáppm£w), but the 
correction ura] pétv (cf. 628) might be entertained. 


Col. 62B 


1785 xa8án[ep: cf. below, 1887-8, introducing a new citation in what 
appears to be a kind of catalogue of such quotations from Epicurean authors. 

1787-8 ¿v Bé ròi must introduce a title. The only other candidate for this 
honour here is a book of Epicurus’ [Tepi $ócewc, i.e. an ordinal in the form 
el ` ]lerox (for the form of the citation of De nat. by book-number alone 
see above on 225-7). But the shortest conceivable one (€[xTw Kat etxo]- 
|crae) produces too long a line. In 1788 the spacing is also against this, for it 
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requires reading N’s | as 7, whereas the top stroke of the tau causes it to 
consume more space than the average letter, and iota regularly takes only 
half a letter-space, as here (but see 1818). 


1791-2 Order of Columns. See on 1731-2. 


Col. 63 


Epicurus returned to Athens éri Avaéixparouc (307/6: D.L. 10.2) but 
the Anaxicrates of the present citation is more likely the later archon 
of 279/8,since all Epicurus' letters post-date his return to Athens. That 
there was in existence such a letter by Epicurus is confirmed by two 
other testimonies: T 26 (Dorandi) Philod. De Stoic. col. 5,9-13 ypa[yac 
.. . Jer e[m] Avaéix[parouc; and T 63 (Dorandi) P Herc. 310 fr. 3 = 
N fr. 4 Em "va£i[x]parovc de | (9€) [A]rodwp[w]e rpo[yp]apac má [Aw 
(ed. Dorandi 1980, 166; rpoypád$«w with ndà introducing an instance 
in a list is attested at Pragm. col. 32,16, cf. Spina 1977,45 on P Herc. 310). 
The latter citation reveals that the letter written éri Avaéixparouc was 
addressed to Diodorus, of whom Epicurus spoke on his deathbed as 
someone who was willing to look after the children of Metrodorus 
(Pragm. col. 31,11-19 = fr. 177 Us.). He is perhaps the model for the as 
yet unidentified Epicurean Diodorus who is praised at Sen. Dial. 7 (/Ad 
Gallionem de vita beata) 19,1 because sibi gulam praesecuit (Seneca seems 
to have a contemporary in mind); cf. Usener 1867, 403. The text is 
beset with uncertainties, perhaps due to ‘strati sovrapposti o sottoposti’ 
(Dorandi 1980, 173 n. 68, following Crónert and Philippson; the 
original does not survive). In particular 1818 e«c0v looks as though it 
may come from another layer (also dνE , cf. 1817 where the apo- 
graph reads M€POJN). Philippson, noting the similarity of content, 
thought this column ought to come in the vicinity of P Herc. 1098 frr. 
10—12 (cols. 28-33 in the present edition), in which Epicurus’ letters 
are cited to similar effect, and the citations are compiled in the form of 
a catalogue. With 1821 rov ëmt rc oil xiac cf. 816 Kara] THY oliv. 


Col. 64 


1846 If roo rarepſoc were right, we should have a quotation from 
poetry. 

1849 For this formula in introducing a citation see above on 879 with 
references there. 

1851 úpvýce Ge[oUc] Il ip Ire: Aetius 1.7. 34. 8 (Dox. Graec. 307,15), 
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after telling us that Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics thought that 
Saipovec exist physically and that heroes are souls after they have been 
separated from their former bodies (good ones from the noble, bad ones 
from the low-born), says that Epicurus oUóév roúrwv éyxpivei, ‘approves 
none of it'. Cf. Philodemus' criticism of the doctrine of intermediate terres- 
trial daijovec later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 fr. E d (HV? Il 
7b), Speusippus fr. 57 Taran (quoted above on 1030-2). The daijovec have 
very likely been mentioned at 1748 (cf. 1668). Here Philodemus is pointing 
out that of rep; ‘Eixoupov advocated praising the gods and heroes accord- 
ing to custom, but are wrongly confused with those do so out of other 
motives (fooling the many into obedience). Such people have a different 
definition of piety (see 1857—67). 


Col. 65 


An important text. Philodemus focuses on the position to be refuted 
in the following columns, explaining how Epicurean pronouncements 
about the cult of the gods might be mistakenly confused with 
a rival position. Àn important preliminary to this section is to reread 
the rival position outlined above, 1184-1217 (that false myths about 
the gods are supposedly necessary to keep the foolish in check), and 
the explanation given at 1330-75 for why the many as a result punish 
philosophers who reveal truths about the gods. The present passage 
compares the Epicurean statements on cult in the preceding columns 
with 'some' who are said to 'conceal' views about the gods that Epi- 
curus holds to be true (1855 doxo[tvra). Philodemus sharply distin- 
guishes this position from his own (or of Epicurus?) as a ‘different 
definition (Aóyoc) about piety', one that creates (among people in 
general?) a strange but false impression, namely that such ideas, state- 
ments, or persons are motivated by jealousy or enmity (of/towards 
people in general). 


1852 Hpwac: for the collocation eo xai 7jpwac see e.g. Demosth. 23. 
70. Before I linked this column with the preceding one (N 452 fr. 4) I had 
suspected something like the following preceded the beginning of the 
column: ovde jev6oAoyobUvréc hacı Ücovc elvar rovc Saipovac xat] || 7poac 
[rov xaO" omo ]|av (vel vmóvoc]av) rpóror etc., ‘[nor do they (sc. Epicureans 
or, perhaps, the earliest humans) offer a false account when they say that] 
daemons and heroes are gods, in the way that out of suspicion some do who 
conceal the things that seem true to the followers of Epicurus'. 

1853 €[vios: there does not seem to be space sufficient to restore e[ixatot 
'foolish' (though cf. app. crit. on 1203 in the corresponding account above). 
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There is no indication that the ‘some’ could be rival Epicureans, but this is 
not entirely certain. Since much of what follows in the Epicurean account 
is reconstruction of early human history, the 'some' are probably earlier 
‘philosophers and theologoi’ as at 1203-5 and 1572-3, or contemporary phi- 
losophers who call them to witness. Cf. below, 248 1—90, where the 'theologoi 
and poets' (criticized at length in the section that follows there) are said to be 
'especially praised by those who attack us for teaching views that are impi- 
ous and disadvantageous to mankind'. Philodemus holds that in earlier 
cultural history (cf. 225-31) people did not hide such (true) views from the 
many and foolish, as ‘some’ philosophers and poets later did. Lines 2480—4 
confirm that his opponents in fact applaud such a move, and praise the early 
theologoi and poets (attacked in the second part of the treatise) whom they 
see as having originally invented false tales about the gods, first in the 
interests of social control, and later out of carelessness. The opponents, on 
the other hand, have criticized the Epicureans for revealing to the many that 
such views are false, thus 'teaching views that are impious and disadvanta- 
geous to mankind’ (2486-90). 

This language and subject of this passage bears close comparison with 
Sallustius 3 Nock (in spite of its radically different philosophical orienta- 
tion). There Sallustius, in a series of questions standard in the curriculum of 
the later philosophical schools, asks why ot maàaıoi 00 éyprjcavro. His 
answer is that concealing the truth about the gods through myths (ro da 
ud raAnÜéc érikpimrew) prevents the avónro (cf. 1213 avonrorépaic) 
from despising philosophy, while compelling the crovòatoi to study it. He 
then proceeds to ask: d Md ĝia ri potyeiac kat KAoTrac Kai rrarépov Secpovc 
«ai THY d Au aromiay év Toic púloic eiprikacw (a direct reflection of Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1. 42 summarizing the criticism of the poets later in De pietate, see 
vol. ii), and says in response that the soul through this seeming arozia 
perceives the words of myth to be poxaAUp para, and the truth a mystery 
(ro Òe dn anóppnrov elvat). Cf. Philod. Rhet. i. 187, 20-1 év rai[c] épun- 
|veíac d romiſac; De ira 35,28; De vit. 34,18. Philodemus is quite fond of the 
adjective. Later in the treatise (see vol. ii; Schober 1988, 84, quoted above on 
14) Philodemus says that as a rectangular herm Hermes is depicted with an 
&roTroc poppi. 

1854-5 atroxpu[mro]lpevoi: they ‘keep back’ their knowledge: cf. Plat. 
Protag. 348 E where Socrates says that all sophists, except Protagoras, conceal 
their profession (rou réxvqv atroxpuTrropévwy, middle: in their own inter- 
est’, as here) cf. 326A; id. Leg. 702 c; Xen. Mem. 2. 6. 29; id. Symp. 1. 6; 
Sallustius 3 Nock, quoted in preceding note (émxpumrew). 

1855-6 tà Ŝoxo[ûvra] roĩc mepi tov En[ixou]lpov: for the meaning 
of roĩc nepi tov ‘Eixoupov (= Epicurus), see above, 1367-8 with comment- 
ary. For ra doxotvra of the true views of Epicurus about the gods see below, 
2179-80 rà doxobvra nepi 0e| ov ‘Emxovpunr. 
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1857 9 črepov avt[oic] | mepıriðepev Aó[yov] | edceBeiac: i. e. different 
(€repov) from the true Epicurean one. Philodemus at once underscores the 
similarity of his position to one which holds that myths restrain wrongdoers, 
as he divorces himself from it. For Aóyoc used of definition see LSJ III.6. The 
language here is very close to the final words of the treatise (see vol. ii), 
where the author refers to the entire work, in what is the closest form of the 
title that survives, as ‘the argument about piety according to Epicurus' 
(P Herc. 1428 col. 15,20-2 in vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 26 TOv mepi Toc 
ev|ceBeiac Aoyov rac | kar’ ’Emixoupov). In 1857 avr[oic (i.e. detractores 
Epicureorum?) picks up the subject of duor pa | rovcw amoxpu[mro]|pevor 
in a new case and construction. For mepcriü gy in the sense of ‘attribute’, 
‘ascribe’, ‘assign’, see Philod. De poem. col. 13,7; Rhet. 11. 38,15, 266,24. 

1859-61 àvoSó[v]lra $avracíav á[ro]lmrov: for this sense of $avracía 
see e.g. Philod. De ira col. 34,34-5: the sage anoĝwce | $avraciav òpyiàov, 
but not for long; Rhet. ii. 71,13 ó ó éró|pevoc Adyoc THY mpoxeipov | ov 
napexei davracíav; id. De lib. dicend. fr. 19,6 rot . . . [$av]|raciav. It is 
unclear to me whether Philodemus means that they create the strange but 
nevertheless true Sr cia that they themselves (who hold that myths re- 
strain wrongdoers) are grudging and hostile towards society, or that they 
create the false (and therefore absurd) $avracia that the Epicureans (who 
similarly believe that the gods do not harm wrongdoers in the traditional 
sense) are similarly hostile: see above, 1368-72 roic | mepi r0]v "Emixovpov 
| [ovóé 7Jo«avrac éve|[«e]évgcav vro[yiac | ràceB]etv xat EAI de], 
'for the followers of Epicurus they have in no way aroused suspicions of 
being impious and neglecting the gods', where the latter is apparently 
denied (though see below, 2432-48, where some approval is implied). Cf. 
below on 1864-5. For arozria see above on 1853. A $avracia, ‘impression’, 
could be aromoc, ‘objectionable’, ‘untoward’, but still be accurate. 

1861-2 rà he p %, | rà [5]é Sucpevei[ac: an echo of Isocr. 5. 68 
Ta ev yap ToaŬTa Toy €pywv POovou ¿xet kai Óvcuéveiav Kat troAAac 
BAacdnpiac. 

1862 rà [è] Sucpeveifac], | xai Ssavoiar: in addition to the appearance 
of fraud, this view causes in people the impression that philosophers are 
grudging and hostile towards society in general: thus Democr. VS 68 B 192 
POdvov xat CHAov kat Šucuev mv; Antiphon 4. I. 3; Isocr. 5. 68 $0óvoc xai 
ducpevercac; Plat. Rep. sooc; Protag. 316D POovoe xat dÀàaı Sucuévercac. In 
tragedy óucuéveta and óucuevmc frequently express the charge, suspicion, or 
impression of enmity toward the city. The fact that Socrates is said above 
(1682-6) to have offended many people and incurred zoAevri[x]oc |... 
8[vc]luéveta:, ‘political enmities’ almost certainly makes him an example of 
a philosopher perceived in this light; so also above, 1217 7]ó 9vcpevéc which 
the ‘philosophers and theologoi’) are said to have had (i.e. toward the many’). 
Cf. below, 2429-47; Philod. De bono rege 29,4; id. Rhet. ii. 57,4, 158,10. 
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1863-4 ro[voú]lro,c áv8pácw: normally in Philodemus dvdpec are the 
Epicurean founders: see above on 461-2. 

1864-5 xapi]lévrev: i.e. clever or sophisticated persons; see Lex. Philod. 
s.v., and cf. below, 1907. 

1865-6 weub[olyu]évac: cf. Philod. De sign. col. 16,3 Sapı cvveüpev 
pevdodAoyijav; 21,14 Vevó]oAoyetv déiäcouen | rovc Aéyo[vra]c. Cf. pevdodo- 
£ia at Philod. De dis 1 col. 14,34 and 16,19 (of false opinion giving rise to 
fear of the gods). 


Col. 66A 


A review of the gods’ existence as conceptual entities; the mpóàņmpþic of 
them; citation from Epicurus’ On Nature, book 32 (cf. 1725-31). 


1885-6 ch p oͤpillberai xpó[voc: here the fact that the gods exist 
in the first instance as conceptualized by humans is illustrated by compari- 
son to the ontological status of time, which according to Epicurus is not 
even a per se entity (but rather an accident or attribute of other entities), yet 
is not in consequence any less real. Rather, it 1s in an epiphenomenon of 
our thinking about certain occurrences in relation to other events and 
objects. For the status of time as an accidental property of things see Epic. 
Ad Herod. 68—73 (HPh 7B); Demetrius of Laconia ap. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 
10.219-27 (HPh 7C), where time is styled an accident of accidents’; Lucr. 
I. 459-63. 

1887 m ]: formation of the rpóÀmúc of the gods (and the implied 
lack of it among opponents) is also discussed above, 1300, and it (or some- 
thing very like it) is said to have obtained among the “first humans’ in 
cultural history above at 224-31. On the mpoAqu«c of the gods see further 
Epic. Ad Herod. 76—7, Ad Menoec. 123-4 ; Lucr. e 1 161—1225,6. 68-79; Cic. De 
nat. deor. 1. 43-9. 

1888-90 «àv [ran S«u]lrépon xai [tpraxoc]irau: that the citation of 
a book-number is lurking here is confirmed by the occurrence of the verb 
of saying ¢yc[ in 1891. Since the only other possible ordinal numeral that 
can be restored here is dy [rox 9ev]|répos xai ei coc] TI (i. e. 22), and 
since a title does not seem recoverable in the surrounding context, the odds 
are overwhelming that Philodemus here cites a book of Epicurus’ On 
Nature, since it is the only Epicurean work that extended to this length and 
since it is elsewhere consistently cited in this treatise by book-number alone 
(see above on 225-7). I prefer the restoration of book 32 here (rather than 
22) on the assumption that the books of De nat. from 32 to 35 dealt with 
psychological processes (Sedley 1974, 92 and cf. above on 1055-62, where 
De nat. 35 is cited as having discussed how we conceptualize benefits from 
the gods). 
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1890-1 Nlvapyeiai: for évapyeia ‘vividness’ in Epicurean theory of per- 
ception see Epic. Ad Herod. 48, 52, 71, 82; KD 22; Lucr. 3. 684; Cic. Acad. 2. 
17, and see Philippson 1916, 568 ff. 

1893-4 iv tov [év Šro]lxeuiévorc Sv: see 212; cf. 358 (Evdrnc). 

1894-7 iv 84] | ducw &avo[nrv | $]rrov Exov [trav] | dA 
övrov: literally: having its nature less conceivable than the other entia’. For 
the technical sense of dcavoeiy in connection with how humans form ideas 
of divinity see above on 416-17. 


Col. 66B 


1907 Perhaps we have xa]|péev here, ‘clever’, in reference to devices of 
rhetoric (cf. 1864-5, and for rhetoric in the present context: below, 1920). 
But the oc that follows does not inspire confidence (xa]|p«év(r)oc?), while 
the line-ends of 1908 and 1910 betray sottoposti or sovrapposti. 

1910 autoreAy: the antecedent may be divine cc, or divinity as an 
atria of goods: the sense in which this could be said to be ‘self-completing’ 
is explained above at 1082-7: upon good humans there work virtuous 
influences both from the gods and from themselves. For avroreAjc see 
Philod. De dis 3 fr. 66,2, avroreAw@e Epic. Ad Pyth. 85; Philod. De dis 1 col. 
22,13 (cf. app. crit. on 1094—7). For the divine as an airia of goods see above 
on 737 and 1045; Epic. Ad Menoec. 124. Also relevant in this connection is 
the phrase card cvvréAe[tav in the description at 211 (where see comment- 
ary) of the perfection and indestructible nature of the divine. At 352-4 it.is 
explained how the divine can ĝıarwviov | €yew Tv TeAcíav | evdatpoviay, 
‘for ever have perfect happiness’; 264-5 mavreAovc | paxapi[o]rnroc. 


1911-12 Order of Columns. see on 1731-2. 


Col. 67A 


This fragment deals with how rhetoric came to achieve the status of an 
art, rex. The text contains many uncertainties. The fragment con- 
forms in all other respects to the letter-shapes and ductus represented 
by the disegni in the other fragments of 437, so there is no reason to 
doubt its placement here. If the restoration in 1923-4 cupzre| pepopa| is 
right, it may even have formed part of the account of justice that 
follows (perhaps in the discussion of justice in courts of law below at 
2254-72): cf. below, 2166-7 cuu mepié|pec]|Ba:, in reference to the 
origin of myths about the gods (for the term and its significance see 
further on 312-13). 


1941-2 Order of Columns. see on 1731-2. Note that the order of the disegni in both 
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the 437 and 452 series has been reversed to recover their original sequence in the 
treatise. 


Col. 68A 


In view of the exiguous remains of this column, extensive reconstruc- 
Gon of this column is hazardous, especially in the first half of the 
column. It i$ important to note, however, that it discussed the acquisi- 
tion by early humans of technical knowledge and skills (1945 rexv[), 
perhaps rhetoric among them (cf. above, 1920), as securing provision 
for and hope of goods for civilization. For the sake of comparison 
I give Philippson's reconstruction: 


68A roul 437 ! 


1945 rexvſ h ndovac 
€» ^ ` ^ ` ^ 
eg ñjc xat 1 [ö id zo (5) 
wTwv d7roóéy[ec0a, 
TOUC Kat eic eUp[oxav ƏYC[ N 
` d ^ 
kat Kócuov [p]epo[v 
1950 de da raum c dr 
` ` L 
Tac moAAdc emile- (10) 
Aeia[c re] xai dar 
roto [v]uévovc «[a- 


0’ dAov Biov eveà[ mc- YN 
1955 roûv|rac ĝia Tcov 

Aoywr] rovc 0’ deu (15) G€xec[ N 

duvayetc] Kat did (16) 


[rovrwy vopitovrac] 
Philippson translates as follows: 


Diese (Hoffnung) werden sie kaum bewahren, wenn sie denken, daf) die aus 
den Künsten empfangenen Vergnügen und so auch aus den durch die 
Ohren (vermittelten), welche auf den Redefluf und den Schmuck der 
Redeteile viele Mühen verwandt haben und durchaus für das ganze Leben 
durch die Reden mit Hoffnung erfüllt werden und durch diese (politischen) 
EinfluB zu gewinnen meinen. 


He compares further Philod. Rhet. ii. 138 fr. 9, 183 fr. 8; Cic. De orat. 3. 
25 et auribus multa percipimus, quae . . . nos . . . delectant . . . et oculis 
colliguntur paene innumerabiles voluptates; ibid. 26 hoc idem . . . transferri 
potest etiam ad artes. For his correction evp[orav in 1948 he compares 
Plat. Phaedr. 238 c. 
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1953-4 k[a]l0' SAop Bio eveA[metiac: cf. 2271 ro]v ò Ao Bio[v; 2222 
‘even if they escape detection all their lives’ (ŝia Biov). Here the concern 
is clearly with obtaining confidence about domestic security throughout 
one's life, such confidence being securable, on the Epicurean argument, only 
through the guarantee of a shared religion. For eveAmicria as a domestic 
good see Philod. De oec. col. 26,43 cf. col. 25,13; Epic. Gnom. Vat. 39: the 
person who dissociates apoph ‘reciprocity’ from xdpic destroys his or her 
expectation of good in the future (rrjv mepi rou uéÀÀovroc eveAmicriay). 


1956 é&e[v: if the correction is right, this stands in oratio obliqua (reporting 
Epicurus or Hermarchus?), with the subject of the infinitive being mpwrouc 
av@pwrrouc (cf. 227-8). 


1971-2 Order of Columns. See on 1731-2. Note that the order of the disegni in both 
the 437 and 452 series has been reversed to recover their original sequence in the 
treatise. 


Col. 69 


1996-7 talc x]axifoul[cv: cf. 2440-2 ĝrrov | xaxilouce rovc c[o]- 
|pouc. 

1997-8 ric [4]Ao[y]iac | [Em]rndedce[w]c: for the construction cf. 
Plato Leg. 853 B poc emirndeucey dperijc. Here the expression must depend 
on a verb lost in what follows. 


2001-2 Order of columns. Some of the columns of 437 may have originally formed 
some of the top halves of the columns of the same part of the papyrus where the 
bottoms are preserved as 242. There are no physical links between the fragments of 
437 and any other series, but the content of this fragment is so similar to that of the 
following columns as to recommend the connection. 

The fragment that preserves the lower portion of the present col. 69 is physically 
linked to the following one; both are the bottom portions of two successive 
columns broken horizontally (thus their texts do not link, but are separated by 20 
to 22 lines, the lost top of col. 70). This and the following column must been 
positioned here because they do not exhibit the sovrapposto that appears on the 
other fragments of 242 (see 2082-3, 2142-3, 2234-5). The fragments of 242 fall 
neatly into the descending sequence of their disegno numbers, with the exception 
that the order of frr.9 and ro must have been mistakenly reversed: for otherwise, i.e. 
if fr.9 had truly intervened as its numbering suggests, then the sovrapposto would not 
have still been visible when fr. 10 was drawn 


Col. 70 


2028 &BAaBeic: a noun (or substantive) in 2027 ending in -voi suggests 
that these are persons, perhaps €xei]|vor. Cf. below, 2051-2, where it is said 
that the gods’ evda:uovia derives from their aBAaBia towards everyone; see 
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also 1340-2 (piety includes rò vpo[c] | avOpwrrouc aBAa|Béc), 2473—4 (of 
Epicurean views?), and 1507-8 (Epicurus himself was aAvrroc). 

2031-2 Order of Columns. See on 1731-2 and 2001-2. The present col. 70 (from 
242) may have originally continued directly on with col. 71 (from 229), in the same 
way that col. 74 (from 242) certainly links with 75 (from 229). The coincidence of 
plural verbs in col. 71 (2032-43) and -vovcw in 2031 look right for such 2 com- 
bination, but since this fragment is missing its right side, certainty is impossible. 


Col. 71 


This column sketches out the opponents' conception of how justice 
should be maintained, namely by telling false stories about the gods, so 
that 'they (i.e. the benighted masses who need to be told things) will 
believe the gods to be formidable tyrants', and so that 'on account of 
their own bad consciences they will expect great disasters from them’. 
Philodemus, however, replies that, because they lack the assurance of 
freedom from harm, they would succeed neither in securing either 
their own safety nor the existence of justice in society at large. Instead, 
he exhorts those readers who are persuaded by his ‘oracles’ in this 
respect to emulate the blessedness of the gods, at least as far as this is 
possible for mortals to attain. Since such happiness as the gods possess 
consists (as the Epicureans believe) in doing no harm to anyone, 
humans should endeavour, as far as possible, to make themselves harm- 
less to everyone. In this way they would approximate the disposition of 
the gods, and stand in contrast to the behaviour of the opponents 
toward the unjust. 

Thus the main objection seems to be that depending on false beliefs 
about the gods to restrain wrongdoers from injustice would result in 
an unenlightened, un-Epicurean society. On the general reluctance 
among ancient philosophers to hold that error in any form might be 
beneficial see above, p. 463. An additional objection is brought forward 
below at 2226-41, where Philodemus explains that wrongdoers and 
the evil always think the gods are harming them, regardless of the 
stories about them. In the second part of the treatise (see vol. ii) 
Philodemus undertakes to demonstrate that the stories of the poets 
about the gods (together with their interpretation by rival philo- 
sophers) are not of a sort that would restrain wrongdoers anyway. 

2032-43 These statements in the future, whether an approved Epicurean 


view or a predicted outcome of the opponents’ position, should be com- 
pared with the identifiably Epicurean position below (2226-33) that the 
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wicked and unjust generally believe that the gods do harm to wrongdoers. 
It seems most likely that it expresses the result desired by opponents who rely 
on false beliefs about punishments by tyrannical gods to secure the good 
behaviour of the many. Philodemus then asserts that this will not in fact be 
accomplished (2039-43). Additional arguments against this approach are 
offered below, 2313-32 (since the gods do not actually appear to harm 
people, the unjust will completely escape notice, under the opponents’ 
view). 

The only other possible reference of these lines is a description of the 
detrimental influence of myths about the gods, that people in general, forget- 
ting that the myths really exist to keep wrongdoers in check, will come to 
believe that the gods rule their lives as dreadful despots dispensing misfor- 
tunes. But that Philodemus is speaking here primarily of the predicted 
behaviour of the unjust according to the opponents' theory, that they will 
expect punishment from the god-tyrants out of a sense of guilt, seems to be 
pretty clearly indicated by the reference to their consciousness of their own 
misdeeds: because they too themselves know that they are guilty’: avrot 
| 94 à cuvotdacey (2034-5, cf. below, 2233-41). Note the prefix cur-; 
whereas cuvoida cot raõra rotijcavri means ‘I know you did it', your crime 
is no secret from me’ (as accessory or informer), with the reflexive cóvoióa 
enaurò indicates that I cannot forget what I have done, but carry the 
(guilty) knowledge with me. 

2038-9 trpocSoxycoulciv: the opponents’ plan in this respect is con- 
trasted with the Epicurean position on mpocdoxia regarding the gods, below, 
2204—5, 2353 (where it is explicitly said that the Epicureans relieve people of 
the kind of mpocóoxía threatened in the present passage). 

2039-40 16 y’ tld’ äuëc va: i.e. with respect to the kind of justice 
(= freedom from fear of harm, pndé Adr, pndé HA ẽꝭ,Cͤ ai) with which 
we (Epicureans) are concerned or can offer. For the adverbial accusative 
with a prepositional phrase, cf. below, 2057-8 oc[ov €$'] €lauroic. 

2040-3 Šv fjv | ow écyrjkaa wiclriv oùĝèv Gv mpárlrowv: it is not 
clear whether zic|ri refers to assurance of freedom for harm from the 
unjust or rather the Epicurean logical demonstration (also referred to as 
a TücT.c at 2358) about the harmlessness of the gods’ nature, which the 
opponents also fail to possess. But here the two meanings coincide, since on 
the Epicurean view the former is a necessary result of the latter (see below 
on the use of mícric at 2358), so that the difference may be immaterial. 

2042-3 oùĝèv Gv mpárlrowv: this conclusion (referring to the oppo- 
nents' failure in their attempt to secure immunity from punishment, detec- 
tion of wrongdoing, or establishment of justice through promulgating false 
myths about the gods) may be repeated below at 2182 in the description of 
an early stage in the introduction of justice: those who introduced new and 
merely fashionable myths about the gods made it impossible for the false 
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beliefs about their nature to restrain people from injustice. Here it is phrased 
more conclusively, and juxtaposed to a recital of the Epicurean formula for 
justice (virtually = un BAanrew unde BAanrecBar, Epic. KD 31-3). 

2043-50 The doctrine recited here links well with the digression on the 
‘just man’ and the advantages he achieves through having ‘noble expecta- 
tions’ from the gods (below, 2202-5). It is difficult to be absolutely sure about 
which one of these passages (cols. 76-7 and the present col. 71) came first in 
Philodemus' account (see below on order of columns). Frischer 1982, 78 
with n. 37 compares this passage for the use of statuary of the gods and 
famous men as physical models for imitation, especially in connection with 
emulation of the Epicurean sage. See also Steckel 1968, 609, 621-2, 627; 
Rabbow 1954, 121. 

2044-5 ¿xpncue[,]lSñcopev: "Praeceptum doctrinae tamquam oracula 
habentur' (Usener, Glossarium s.v.). In Church Latin oraculum may denote a 
papal pronouncement, as L. A. Holford-Strevens reminds me. Cf. Epic. 
Gnom. Vat. 29: In studying nature I should prefer to speak freely and like an 
oracle to give answers serviceable to all mankind, even though no one 
should understand me, rather than to conform to popular opinions and so 
win the praise freely scattered by the many’, rappijcia yap Zone xpwyevoc 
$vcioAoyov ypncuwdeiv rà cuudépovra mrácw avOpwroic dM av BovAotc- 
pnv, Kav pnodetc uéAÀm cuvýceiw, 7) cvykarariÜénevoc raic óó£ac Kaptrovcas 
TOV mukvòv TapaTinrovTa Tapa TOv TroÀÀov €rauvov. It is fair to say that 
there is at least some irony imparted by both Epicurus' statement and 
Philodemus' here. Epicurus eschewed pavrixn, while suspicion and criti- 
cism of the seer's art abounded at least as early as the end of the fifth century, 
as indicated by such critiques as Eurip. LA 520-1, 956-9, (perhaps) Bacch. 
170-369, and the joke on Euthyphro at Plat. Euthyph. 3 E (see above on 707- 
8), and even earlier: Aristoxenus of Selinus (vii/vi Bc) IEG ii. 45 West: ric 
adaloviay rÀeicrav Tapéyxet rov àvÜparmov; roi pavrecc (a reference I owe 
to Dr Holford-Strevens). For the Epicurean position, see further Diano, 
SIFC 12 (1935), 237-9; Obbink 1992b, 212 with nn. 65—6. On Epicurean 
philosophy as a kind of prophecy see further Bignone 1936, ii. 166 n. 1. The 
figurative use of the verb ypycpwdeiv (as here) may be as early as Plat. Leg. 
712A; cf. Ep. 323 C rà kexpncu 0²ð 2ÿ9 éva ; Aristoph. Eq. 818. 

For other instances see Metrodorus fr. 37 Kórte (= Gnom. Vat. 10) which 
quotes the oracle of Homer's prophet: ra +° éóvra rd 7 éccópeva mpó r’ 
€ovra (Il. 1. 70); the epigram preserved ap. D.L. 10. 12: rovro NeoxAjoc 
mivurov Téxoc N Tapa Movcéov / & cue 7) ITv8oüc d iepwy rpvróóÓov; Lucr. 
3. 14-15 ratio tua coepi vociferari naturam rerum; 5. 104 effabor; $. 110-13 qua 
prius adgrediar quam de re fundere fata (‘oracles’, i.e. of Epicurus) / sanctius et 
multo certa ratione magis quam / Pythia quae tripode a Phoebi lauroque profatur / 
multa tibi expediam doctis solacia dictis - grounds of comfort” in case you 
suspect that you are guilty of impiety’ (so Bailey), where 5. 111-12 are 
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repeated from 1. 738-9 (Sedley, GRBS 30 (1989), 279 with n. 34 argues that 
the reference is to the unintelligibility of oracular speech); cf. 1.737 ex adyto 
tamquam cordis responsa dedere. On the Euthyphro of Plato's dialogue see 
above on 707-8. For the topos in connection with inspired or divinely 
revealed poetry cf. Callim. In Del. 5.94 d M uc épéo Ti Topwrepov 7) ano 
dd he; Cat. 64. 321 fuderunt carmine fata; Cic. De nat. deor. 1. 66 haec ego nunc 
physicorum oracula fundo, which practically rolls into hexameter (after Lucre- 
tius 5. 110-11); De fin. 2. 102 idque testamento cavebit is, qui nobis quasi oraculum 
ediderit nihil ad nos pertinere post mortem ? Haec non erant eius, qui innumerabilis 
mundos infinitasque regiones, quarum nulla esset ora, nulla extremitas, mente pera- 
gravisset (cf. Lucr. 1. 74); ibid. 2. 20 (of Epicurus’ KD) sententiis quasi oracla 
edisses sapientiae; Tusc. 1. 17 nec tamen quasi Pythius Apollo certa ut sint et fixa qua 
dixero; De div. 1. 18 multa . . . vates oracla furenti / pectora fundebant; and, in 
a negative light (though an Epicurean context), De nat. deor. 1. 42 ea quae 
poetarum vocibus fusa. The image is at least as old as Empedocles (see Clay 
1983a, 49-51 and n. 118), with whom Epicurus shared the impetus at once 
to divorce himself from certain traditional beliefs about the gods and at the 
same time to invest his own pronouncements about divine nature with 
a kind of religious authority. See esp. Emped. VS 31 B 15 (cf. 31 B 112. 10): 
oUx àv drop To.atra codoc dpect pnavrevcacro (E. spricht ironisch’ Diels- 
Kranz, which need scarcely preclude the poet's desire to associate his philo- 
sophical poetry with the language of traditional religion). Both Musaeus 
and Onomacritus were known as ypycpodAdya: (VS 2 A 6, 2 B 202), while 
Epimenides (VS 3 A s) actually claimed the authority of the Pythia for his 
pronouncements. On prophecy in philosophical contexts see W. A. Heidel, 
Zeitschrift für Religionspsychologie, 3 (1910), 337-53, Pease on Cic. De nat. deor. 
I. 66; among Epicureans, Bignone 1936, ii. 166 n. 1; Schmid, RAC 5 (1961), 
755. In a different but related line of development are the later literary 
fortunes of the image of the inspired writer as prophet, on which see H. 
Dahlmann, ‘Vates’, Philologus, 77 (1948), 337-53; J. K. Newman, The Concept 
of Vates in Augustan Poetry (Collection Latomus, 89; Brussels, 1967). On the 
assimilation of religious language in general, see above on 1538-9. 

2047-8 pewie[ic]lóat:. for emulation of gods’ nature as an ethical expedi- 
ent in Epicurean contexts see esp. Diog. Oen. fr. 125 col. 4,1-8 Smith: 
repiyeiverai m [p ]eiv | rad’ ofa thv 9i40ecw | out: icóÜeov morei | xat ovde 
did r7)» Ovy|rorynta rýc ajQáprov | xai paxapiac púcewc | Aecropévovc Hyac 
| Geixvvcw ` Philod. De dis 3 col. 1,14-17 (p. 16 Diels). 

2049 evSar{Sai}poviav: for a more extended instance of scribal repeti- 
tion induced at a critical juncture (here the rise in tone to a rhetorical 
climax) see the unfortunate dittography of ywpic | rot ypáupara padetv ovy 
ot|ov Ie] ye|vécBar coóóv at Philod. De ira col. 49,35 (penultimate column). 
As for the unperturbed happiness of the gods, Quaranta compares with the 
present passage Cic. De nat. deor. 1. $I ea videlicet qua nihil beatius nihil omnibus 
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bonis affluentius cogitari potest. Their vita is in no way bothered, is involved in 
no occupationes nor opera, but delights in their own wisdom and excellence, 
being semper cum in maximis tum in aeternis voluptatibus. 

2051-3 ¿£ GBAalBiac d&«op«iro rofi}c | cw: this links the thesis here 
to the definition of piety above at 1339-44 (afAa|Béc at 1341-2, where see 
commentary; cf. above, 2028, below, 2473-4). Strictly speaking the aBAaBia 
in the present column is that of the gods (‘since it has been observed to 
derive from their harmlessness’). But it may be acquired by humans through 
imitation of the god or divine sage; it is in this way that one may fulfil the 
stated definition of piety. A minor slip in this formulation of the argument 
may be ro[i]c | mace, since even on the Epicurean view the gods do not 
make themselves harmless to everyone (i.e. they are not harmless to bad 
people), although such harm as they do cause (i.e. indirectly, to bad people, 
through their own faulty conceptions) apparently requires no real participa- 
tion on the part of the gods of the good and the wise. 

2055—7 avlrouc rapéxew ålňúmouc: perhaps a reference to Epicurus, 
similarly an object of such emulation as a divine sage, since he is praised 
above at 1507-8 (where see commentary) as aÀvroc. 

2058—60 čmara 8' | oóro yue[yaAo]mpelmeic Gc[ouci]v áv[: Aristot. 
EN 1122718—1123°33, where the usual translation is ‘munificence’ Cf. Plut. 
Contra Epic. beat. 1097 C (Epic. fr. 183 Us., from an unknown letter) ĉapo- 
vic T€ Kai peyadomperrwc érepeAnOnTE ju TG mepi THY TOU cirou Kopt- 
dv, xat oUpavoj ji cnpeia evdedery Ge THC poc pė Evvoiac. But cf. Philod. 
Rhet. 1. 383,10; De morte, col. 32,16, where the adjective distinctly denotes 
high social status, political notoriety, etc. which is out of place here (cf. 
above, 1565—9). Cf. var. lect. above on 1526—7. Another intriguing occur- 
rence is P Tebt. 1. 33,6 (the Roman senator L. Memmius on @ewpia to the 
Arsinoite nome in 112 BC) émi Üewpíav moroúpevoc ueyaAo(v)rpemécrepov, 
where it apparently refers to the lavishness or'magnificence' of the religious 
sights being prepared for Memmius’ visit. It is difficult to tell how the 
present passage continued ('and next they [sc. Epicurei] will wish to become 
peyadompeneic for their ampaypocurn’?). 


2060-1 Order of columns. All the fragments of 229 have been ordered according to 
the descending sequence of their disegno numbers (with two predictable excep- 
tions: see on 1673-4 and 2422-3). On this ordering the present col. 71 (229 fr. 6) 
must precede the accounts of the unsuccessful attempts by some to secure justice 
through false beliefs about the gods in cols. 74-7 (which include 229 fr. 5, which in 
addition are continuously linked). So it is likely that this column comes relatively 
early in the account of justice, rather than following it as a summary or conclusion 
(as the rising tone of the author's exhortation at 2043—60 might suggest). 
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Col. 72 


Already Gomperz suggested this fragment might belong to this part of 
the treatise, though his argument was hastily dismissed by Philippson. 
The fragment treats the devolution of thinking about the gods related 
to the introduction of false belief and the attempt of some to fool the 
many into obedience (see 2144-58). Some persons attempt to pera- 
Balver, which may refer to moral or epistemological progress. In this 
they are hampered by not having learnt to have xdpic for their past 
goods (an allusion to the Epicurean position on the role of memory in 
the theory of pleasure), and to bear up against “natural pains' (compare 
the division of desires into natural and non-natural at Epic. Ad Menoec. 
127-32). Finally death exerts its influence over their thinking at this 
point, which is also said to have played a significant role in the degen- 
eration of thinking about the gods above at 239-41. The present 
fragment probably describes the backgound to the rise of scepticism as 
described at 2145-50, from which it cannot be separated by more than 
a column or two, because of the presence of the sovrapposto (2082-3 — 
2142-3, actually in place at 2234-5). 


2084 peraBaivew: this verb could also refer to the analogical formation 
of concepts by nerd Rucic (transitio), much discussed in Philod. De sign. and 
discussed above, 326-7 and 329-32. Usener (ap. Gloss. Epic. s.v.) on this 
fragment compares D.H. De comp. verb. 22 padiov yàp écra« pixpa peyádàwv 
elvai Óc(yuara Toic uù) xaÀemoc émi THY TOU ó oiov T€ Kat akoàoúlov 
peraBaivovc Óewpíay (= those ‘proceeding’ to general principles); Epict. 
I. 6. IO. 

2085-6 ug pabdvra xápw | éxew: the antecedent need not be a singu- 
lar opponent, as claimed by Philippson; it could be a singular collective 
noun, perhaps even the one above at 1745-6 rò Ge rov GAAw[y] | vic, 
‘the great part of the others’. 

2088-9 rac áAynSóvac | rac d$ucikác: ‘physical pains’ will be those 
which cannot by nature be avoided. So Epicurus at Ad Menoec. 129 says that 
every pain is bad, but not every pain is by nature to be avoided, just as every 
pleasure, because of its natural affinity, is something good, yet not every 
pleasure is choiceworthy. On the division see below, 2208-12 with com- 
mentary. 

2090-1 ToU 8aváll[rou: cf. above, 239-41. 


Order of Columns. The sovrapposto at 2082-3 (= 2142-3, actually in place at 2234-5) 
locks this column into place in relation to the other fragments of 242 in an 
intricate web of connections. An interval of 1-2 columns must have originally 
intervened between successive fragments of 242. From the physical joins in the 
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following columns the original order of individual layers of the scorza stack must 
have been as follows: 1610, 242/247, then 229. This sequence repeats itself at least 
three times, each accounting for one complete turn of the papyrus roll. Thus we 
should expect a column of 229 to stand between the present col. 72 and the 
following col. 73 (then a fragment of 1610). But this cannot be the next fragment 
of 229 (in the descending numeration of the disegni) because that fragment (fr. $) 
must fall after col. 71, a fragment of 242 with which it physically joins. So we are 
missing one column between the present col. 72 and col. 73, which is also missing 


its top half. 


Col. 73 
2115-17 ]voev tiv | [co$i]av mpdc rac | [45ux]}iac: perhaps: showing, 


exhibiting (vel sim.) ‘their wisdom to the advantage of injustice’, i.e.'on the 
side of injustice’. 

2117-18 8v Gc àl[meSeucvo]ópnnv: the reasons referred to may be those 
discussed at 1184—1217 and the discussion of Socrates and other philo- 
sophers above. 

2119 émicyeiv: keep in check’ (LSJ s.v. IV), perhaps here in reference to 
the notion that the false tales about the gods kept the misdeeds of the foolish 
in check, but possibly to the suspension of belief about them, énoyý men- 
tioned at 2145-6. Cf. above, 1207-14. 

2120-1 Order of Columns. The present col. 73 is joined to the following col. 74 on 
the disegno itself. Both are bottoms of successive columns. They are positioned here 
with certainty because of the sovrapposto in the contiguous preceding column at 
2082-3 (= 2142-3, actually in place at 2234-5). The top of the following col. 74 is 
not preserved among the fragments of 247, which later preserves tops of 242), nor 
does it seem to be preserved among the fragments of 437, because the lack of 
a suitable continuation of 2120 rav||[r- among the column-beginnings in the 


fragments of 437. 


Col. 74 


This and the following column describe the first stages of the intro- 
duction of injustice in cultural history. As an expansion of 1184-1217 
above, these columns explained how injustice came into being with 
the introduction of false opinion. By suspending judgement (regard- 
ing the certainty of knowledge about the gods and the nature of 
justice), early man substitutes injustice and wrongdoing for justice. 
Thus allowing the many to believe false things about the gods (that 
they will punish evil-doers), each seeks to obtain his own acdaAera 
from the many, or of the many from each other. The truth (about the 
gods) is left open to all; but the way for injustice is paved, for there is 
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no guarantee that the few (who believe the gods do not really harm 
people) will not exploit the many in their ignorance for personal gain. 
Over time myths and fantastic stories are also introduced, and eventu- 
ally not just as sources of unjust personal gain, as before, or for political 
security, but merely in conformity to fashion and current opinion. As 
a result those who, like Socrates and Critias’ Sisyphus, attempt to 
manipulate the behaviour of the many through false tales about the 
gods in this way end up looking like charlatans and atheists. 


2144 á&i[x]iac: this was a key word in this section: it is mentioned again 
at 2147, 2228, 2321; implied at 2203, 2265. Philodemus probably said (per- 
haps in a genitive absolute, e.g. yexn0et]cmc aó.[<]íac) that, owing to un- 
certainty or false conclusions about the nature of the gods, injustice was 
introduced as a result. The conjunction Ə,ó7ep in 2145 (quam ob rem) intro- 
duces a new independent clause, the main verb of which is á[v]| re«c&yovcw 
(2147-8). Assuming this is the historic present, its indicative mood and 
present tense show that it cannot have been the verb of a subordinate clause: 
its vividness precludes subordination. Note that therefore éroyyv avatpour- 
rec (2146-7) and efepyalduevor T)» d cd Aeta etc. (2150-2) succinctly 
represent the approved Epicurean formula for the survival of society and the 
maintenance of justice. That justice was already in effect at this stage in 
cultural history (rather than being merely a desired subsequent develop- 
ment), is suggested by the explicit statement that they ‘substituted’ (avrerca- 
youctv) injustice for an already existing justice (S«xarocurn, 2147-50). Since 
the introduction of injustice is here attributed to the the failure to maintain 
certain knowledge (2145-7), the lost clause preceding ĝiórep in 2145 must 
have had something to do with the introduction of false opinion. This must 
also stand in contrast to 2158-65 oļi 9€ | púĝovc etc.: But the others 
introduced fabulous and terrible stories, but not, as their predecessors had 
done, as a source of security to the state.’ This is a pretty clear give away that 
what preceded d:67€p in 2145 was a oi ne clause explaining that some erred 
(cd AAouci vel sim., historic present) in introducing or enduring false opin- 
ion about the gods for purpose of social control (‘on account of which’, 
etc.). The introduction of false opinion in human history is a continuing 
theme in De pietate: above at 235-88 (from Epic. De nat. 12). There it is said 
to be due, not to the myths, but to false inferences about the benevolence of 
the gods and to fear (so also Lucr. 5. 1161-1240). This false opinion was not, 
at least originally, universal: some thinkers preserved a view that the gods 
were not all-knowing and did not cause harm to humans, though they 
withheld this knowledge from the rest. It is this d di that is related above 
at 1184-1217. Up to that point in the account of cultural history it is also 
coextensive with the opponent's plan for securing justice through false 
belief (see e.g. above 2032-9 with commentary). In the present passage 
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Philodemus polemically extends the historical account, supplying ulterior 
stages in which the plan backfires, resulting in (1) the substitution of injus- 
tice for justice, (2) inconsistency and madness in discourse about gods 
(2165-71), and finally (3) suspicions of atheism and charlantanry (2171-3). 

2145—7 ov rij lv é]lrox*v àvaiploòvllrec: Philippson's restoration €]|zr0- 
x» is almost certainly right (as against Gomperz's a]| mox?» ‘abstinence’). 
This sense of avatpéw (here = ‘by not denying, rejecting’ scepticism) is 
familiar in this type of discourse; its employment here could derive from an 
earlier account, perhaps that of Colotes or Epicurus himself (cf. above, 522- 
3 from Epic. De nat. 12, and for echoes of it in the early tradition see on 133, 
522). Likewise €zroyn, the sceptics’ suspension of judgement regarding cer- 
tainty of knowledge (see Cic. Acad. 2. 59), is most closely associated with 
early Academic scepticism. The term occurs nowhere else in Philodemus; 
see rather Colotes ap. Plut. Adv. Col. 11245 poc xai Bong pecpaxiwy 
Àaumpov Kal Tporero d nepi THC éemoxñnc Aóyoc écriv, which has a familiar 
ring, and where the rise of injustice is linked with the failure to reject this 
very érox1j. In the same passage Colotes says that énoxg will turn our life 
into that of beasts: @npiwy Bio BuwcdueBa. (Note also that Philodemus' 
manner of hypothetical reconstruction of the past in the narrative present 
here is virtually equivalent to Colotes' use of contingent futures: both 
prophesy imminent moral disaster as a form of refutation: one by reference 
to the past, the other to the future, as what would be the case if their 
opponents’ epistemological programmes obtained as true.) Thus Philode- 
mus (and his source) means here that at some early stage mankind fails to 
resist scepticism not only about the nature of the gods, but also about justice 
and the rational basis for morality as well, as suggested by Longo, CEre 12 
(1982), 76. In the following column, it becomes clear that beliefs about the 
gods are included (cf. 2159-61 uúQouc, reparetac). Here the éroy is not 
specifically said to be ‘about the gods’, though of course it may have been 
understood as such in the context of the lost preceding lines. 

2147-8 d8ixiav d[v]lreccdyouciv: the verb is fairly rare: import instead 
(of)’; not attested for Epicurus or Philodemus, but see Demosth. 9. 39; [Plat.] 
Ax. 369 E. Cf. similar terminology below, 2159, to describe the importation 
of new myths about the gods. 


2150-1 Order of Columns. The present col. 74 can be seen to link syntactically with 
a fragment of 229 containing a well-preserved entire column (col. 75). This link 
proves that the columns of 229 and the account of the origin of justice in this 
section leads directly into the criticism of the poets in the next section of the 
treatise, for that section is introduced below in a column composed of 247/242. 
Over half of the fragments of 242 and 247 deal exclusively with the poets (Schober 
1988, 77-83). Thus at this point in the reconstructed roll, the alternating order 242/ 
247, 229 is firmly established. Later the columns of 1610 (which preserve bottom 
halves only) must also be added to this sequence, since they later physically join 
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with fragments of 247/242 (cols. 76—7, 85—6; 1610 fr. 3 + 247 fr. 6a, for which see 
vol. ii; Schober 1988, 77). Thus the sequence of alternation can be summarized as 
follows: 242 + 229 + 1610 + 242/247 + 1610 + 242/247. What can be seen to be 
happening here is that as the individual papyrus leaves of one scorza series (229) are 
exhausted, their position in the roll when it was broken open is occupied by 
another scorza series (i.e. one that became separated from the rest and assigned 
a different inventory number, in this case 1610). Thus for a brief space the columns 
alternate between three sequences: 1610, 247/242, and 229, so that the roll appears 
in some places in the interior portions (before the midollo was removed intact) to 
have broken into thirds (i.e. of a complete turn of the roll) rather than halves as is 
the case for 1077// 1098 earlier in the treatise. 

Note also the series of letters in 2142-3, repeated also at 2082-3, but actually in 
their proper place in 2234-5. Assuming that 2142-3 and 2082-3 were sovrapposti (i. e. 
letters on an earlier layer of papyrus that failed to be removed with it and were 
mistakenly copied as part of the successive layers), this shows the order in which 
these columns must fall (allowing for the interposition of corresponding columns 
from the other two thirds of the roll). This is not entirely unproblematic; they 
could, on the other hand, have been sottoposti (in which case the present ordering 
would be reversed). But as noted already by Schober, they indubitably show that 
242 fr. 9 (cols. 69—70) cannot have originally stood between 242 frr. 8 and 10 (as the 
numbering of the fragments would otherwise imply) because fr. 9 does not exhibit 
the duplicated letters. 


Col. 75 


See above on col. 74. 


2151-2 é]ll£«pyalópn«vow: ‘securing for themselves" Cf. in this sense 
Democr. VS 68 B 182 rà uer xaAà xp5juara roic mova i ná8ncu é£epyá- 
Gerai, but cf. B 264 umóé re uaMov é£epyaál,ecÜa. kaxóv, et hee pndeic 
eiðýce in the different sense ‘do’. The verb in a still different sense work 
out’, ‘elaborate’ later (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 1428 col. 15,13-19 (Henrichs 
19744, 26, of the completion of the final section of the treatise) roô pol uc 
| rovro rýc O[tac]pélcewe nc Kar’ apxac | éxr[e]0eicgc aàmo|xpovro|c 
e]£e[«]pyac|pévov, ‘this part of the outline set forth at the beginning having 
been sufficiently completed’; this sense also e.g at Philod. De sign. col. 29,23 
(of Demetrius of Laconia's logical investigations). 

2152-4 acdadaav ñ rv élaurüv mapà trav | woAA@v: with dcdareca 
cf. Gorgias VS 82 B 11a.17 (Apol. Palamed.) Bioc zept xwóUvov rov peyi- 
cr, ovK xe acódÀerav; Epic. KD 7 (also from a cultural-historical ac- 
count) zg eg avOpwrwy acóáAeuav otro vouilovrec mepurosjcecÜac; 13 THY 
car avOpwrouc acóáAeiav xaracxevalecOar; 14 THe dc eic THC é£ av- 
Boegen yevounernc péxpi rwoc Suvdyet; 7) €x THC ijcuxiac Kal ExywpncEewc 
TOV noddy acdarea; 28 THv ev avToic wpicuévoic acdaAecay diac part- 
cra... cuvreAoupevnv. Cf. again Colotes ap. Plut. Adv. Col. 1124 D rov for 
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ot vóuovc dtaragarrec . . . eic moAAny ácóaAeiavy. kai )cvxiav. €Qevro. 
A slightly different sense is found at Philod. Rhet. i. 263,34, 266,23. Origi- 
nally d cd Aeta / dc referred to a state of ritual indemnity from harm 
granted to xnpuxec, dye Ao, mpécBerc, Üecpoi while on Dewpia (e.g. Hdt. 3. 
7). In tragedy it is linked with the safety of the city and the pre-Socratics and 
Thucydides it is adopted as an early term for political security. Central to the 
Epicurean conception of justice, dchd Ae often crops up in Epicurean 
discussions of political theory. According to the Epicurean view nothing can 
increase the pleasure that comes from the security of freedom from being 
harmed by others: see further Vander Waerdt 1987, 402-22. Epicurus prob- 
ably thought their desire for such security here naturally motivated. But 
Philodemus later argues that they did not succeed in obtaining true security 
from harm, because they were never able to be completely sure that their 
deception of the many would go undetected (which, the Epicureans argue, 
it did not: see 2171-4). 

Note the division here between two types of ácóáAe«a: (1) that of the 
wise (or powerful?) from the many, a facet in which the Epicureans ex- 
pressed much interest, and (2) of the many from each other: (acdaAetav) rv 
éketvoy (sc. rw 1roAAWwy) map’ aAAnAwy, i.e. to keep the many from wrong- 
ing each other, an attempt to secure social control. ro is probably to be 
understood with dv@pwrwy in all the KD cited on above on 2152-4, and 
actually occurs in KD 14 (whereas securing the dcóaAe«a of the many from 
each other is never said to be an Epicurean preocupation). Philodemus later 
argues this is futile anyway: false beliefs about the gods do not effectively 
prevent injustice, but rather encourage it. 

2156-8 ró $awópelvov &xacroc gëcu | ¿[murpérmovr]ec: here rò ġar- 
vópe|vov must refer to what is held to be true about the gods according to 
the Epicureans, with an allusion to their own epistemology (cf. 2145-6 
€]|rox7»), since truths are customarily said by Epicurus to be cuóovov ro 
dawopévo (e.g. Ad Pyth. 87) or to be true if $awopévov ovÓév avripaprupei 
(ibid. 88), and see Usener, Gloss. Epic. s.v. (ro) $awópevov for numerous 
examples. Philodemus does not specify that it is the truth about the gods that 
they ‘left to everyone’ (perhaps it was not specified in his source), but this 
seems to be called for by what follows (2158-65: introduction of strange, 
new myths). é[v«rpémovr]ec ‘turn over’, leave to’, ‘entrust’ is due to 
Philippson and makes sufficient sense (cf. Antiphon De veritate in CPF vol. 
I* no. 17.1-2 col. 6,9-13 ò ye rpo)|rov pev ip Mẽ.L,G tw ce ͥ xo goe 
«ai rq | par: Spacat). However, é[mirpéxovr]ec in the well-attested sense 
‘run over’, ‘treat lightly, summarily, or in haste’ (LSJ s.v. 5) is equally viable in 
the context (cf. below, 2485). 

2158-9 oļi 8€ | puBouc pev eicyyov: possibly here o] 5€ introduces 
another group at the same (or slightly later) stage in the historical recon- 
struction, and thus = ‘others’ (i.e. others than those €]||fepyaCouevo: of 2151, 
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assuming an original of uév before 2142). Cf. Lucr. 5. 405-6 (on the myth of 
Phaethon) scilicet ut veteres Graium cecinere poetae / quod procul a vera nimis est 
ratione repulsum. We know the names of at least some of those whom 
Philodemus has in mind here (see below on 2169-71). Note that this does 
not refer to the original invention of myth, for the fact that it is said that 
these people did not introduce myths in the same way as their predecessors 
makes it clear that myths about the gods already existed, presumably as 
a result of false opinion (see 256-318). (Similarly above at 1194-1217 noth- 
ing is said about the original formation of myths; they are simply assumed to 
have already existed, and were simply exploited by the unjust and the 
‘theologoi and philosophers’, a point which sharply distinguishes the Epicu- 
rean reconstruction from that of Critias in the Sisyphus fragment.) At a later 
stage, the Epicureans theorize, people persist in fabricating and introducing : 
new myths and fantastic creations concerning the gods, without any con- 
cern for the alleged former function of myths about the gods, namely to 
fool the many into obedience. Included in the notion of eicáyo in this sense 
is introduce as valid, tender, negotiable, genuine, or believable' (at least to 
the many), as in the charge ro xawa v α eicayeww, so that there are 
connotations present of attempted charlatanry or fraud as well. Cf. 2163 
eic oépeuw. 

2159 púĝouc: cf. Critias VS 88 B 6. 9-10 yÀoccac re Avovcw / eic al- 
cypouc úlovc. Epicurus’ use of this word, though scarcely straightforward, 
is negative in the main: Ad Herod. 81 ('they' are always expecting or imagin- 
ing some everlasting misery, such as is depicted in 0000; Ad Pyth. 87 (of 
rigid adherence to single-cause theory), 104 ó uoc avécrw (an intriguing 
asseveration), 116 (roô púĝov éxB»jcn if you keep these things in mind); Ad 
Menoec. 134 (better to follow rw zept Bech vw than be enslaved to the 
€(uappevn of the ducexot, for the former suggests an expectation of placat- 
ing the gods by worship, whereas the latter involves a necessity that is 
implacable’, ô uev yap ània rapairyncewc Uroypade: Üecv dia. Tuc, ij Se 
anapaitnrov €xet THY avayKny, i.e. merely the lesser of two evils, though 
note here the relatively positive estimation of tin xai mapairycic Deco) 
thus at Plut. De def. orac. 420 B Epicureans are said to have called mpóvoia 
a uoc; cf. KD 12 (one cannot dispel fear about important things if one 
does not know nature in general, but instead vmorrevópevoóv rt TOv KaTa 
rovc uúfouc); Colotes branded as a nb oc Arcesilaus mepi ézroxnc Aóyoc (Adv. 
Col. 1124 B); Heracl. Alleg. Hom. 4. 2-4 (Epic. fr. 229 Us., on which see Asmis 
1993, especially 63—6) states that Epicurus ‘purified himself of all poetry at 
one stroke as being a destructive lure of bo (aracay ópo0 motiiv 
wemep o0Àé0piov j,00cv 6éÀeap acogiovpevoc), yet further charged that Epi- 
curus stole his doctrine of pleasure as the goal of life from Homer, Od. 9. 6- 
7, II, thus attesting at least one myth credited in part by Epicurus; Procl. In 
Plat. rem. publ. p. 382 Bas. (Epic. fr. 229) no óióackaA(a to be found in 
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Homer's 16801; Orig. Contra Cels. 1. 20 extr. where stories about the gods 
are referred to as 000: xevot. See also Philod. De sign. col. 38,11 with the De 
Lacys’ note on the translation ad loc. (probably against Stoic appeal to 
myths). Apollodorus the Epicurean recorded in his [epi rot ‘Emxovpou 
Biov that Epicurus (at the age of 14?) turned to philosophy out of disgust at 
the schoolmasters (xarayvóvra rv ypaupartictwy) because they could not 
tell him the meaning of Chaos in Hesiod (D.L. 10. 2: & ji) ug éóvviüncav 
Epunvevcat aurw ta nepi rov rap Hciòòœ xaouc), which implies more 
a rejection of poetic mythology than of poetry per se, as is often assumed. 
Relevant in this connection is of course the extended demonstration in the 
next section below that the poets and philosophers did not adequately 
preserve clear ideas of the gods: e.g. later in the treatise (see vol. ii) at P Herc. 
1609 fr. 4,6—7 (Schober 1988, 98): some éuv6e|[v]cav that Epimetheus, not 
Pandora, opened the jar of evils for mankind; later in the treatise (see vol. ii) 
at P Herc. 1428 fr. 18b,2-8 we are told that Diogenes of Apollonia (Schober 
1988, 114 = T 6 Laks = VS 64 A 8) foolishly praised Homer for speaking ‘not 
fictitiously (uvôixæc) but truthfully about divinity’ since he thought that 
Zeus was air: Atoyé|ync & e, 70v “Olunpov we o[v] pubix[we] | adr’ 
d nc vrép ro[v] Beie ScecAeypevov- | rov dépa yap avrov | día vouilew 
$civ | éreió7) wav €(d5€lvat rov dia Aéye xat (at which point the text breaks 
off). On the fragment see Laks 1983, 102. 

2160-1 repareilac: a familiar way of designating a false u60oc. Note 
that here uúQo, xai repareias stand in contrast to the simply false things 
related or believed about the gods in the earlier stage. For the term see e.g. 
Aristoph. Nub. 318; Isocr. 12. 1; Polyb. 2. 17. 6; Jul. Or. 2. 56D rome 
repareia. Cf. reparevouat: Epic. Ad Pyth. 114 roíc reparevecÜaí zt mpoc 
rouc ToÀÀoUc BovAopevoic. In all these cases repareía is something false, 
even absurd, than which intelligent persons such as the speaker know better. 
For reparwédnc used later in the treatise (see vol. ii) of mythological figures 
in Hesiod and Acusilaus see N 247 fr. I, I2—18 (Schober 1988, 82: Hesiod 
and Acusilaus say that Cerberus is immortal and, along with other 7]epa- 
7won, the offspring of Echidna and Typhon); of monstrous prodigies: Phi- 
lod. De sign. col. 7,27. This characterization identifies these people as the 
‘poets and theologoi’ of 2481—2 and thus the poets and most of the philo- 
sophers criticized in the second part of the treatise. They are probably 
identical with the 'theologoi and philosophers’ mentioned above at 1204-5 
(cf. 1310-11). 

2161-5 Who exactly are roic mpd|repov? 2164-5 ovre cwrnpiac att[ta} 
| roAecreíac implies that there were also predecessors who were motivated 
by something in addition to a desire for political security, i.e. in addition to 
those who kept back the truth about the gods in order to fool the many 
into obedience (they acted out of a desire for political security). Were there 
also predecessors of an earlier era who first let the many believe the false 
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views about the gods that had arisen over time (above, 235-88) and unjustly 
exploited their ignorance for personal gain (as is said e.g. above, 1190-5)? It 
then becomes clear that the subjects of 2142-58 above are irrationally 
exploiting the existence of such injustice (as well as ignorance); and it is in 
this respect that they are said at 2147-50 to be ‘exchanging justice for 
injustice' by not instead rejecting the tendency toward suspension of judge- 
ment and not reaffirming true views about the gods. In short, roic mpó- 
|repov will be the original innovators of injustice, treated in the lacuna 
preceding 2142. 

2164 cwrnpiac: cf. Democr. VS 68 B 43 Biou cwrnpinv, 280 reixoc . . . 
Kai cwrnpinv TepiaAéc0as; [Protag.] 80 C r. Cf. also above, 1604, where its 
restoration is very likely. Its occurrence at 1046 (of the preservation afforded 
through God to men) is closely related. 

216§-6 cov | &é: there does not seem to be room for zo at the end of 
2165 (it is so restored by Bücheler). But it is required here for the formation 
of the articular infinitive; thus cov r, cuumepibépec0a. would mean ‘in 
addition to conforming to’ etc. Perhaps it should be so added: cy | 96 (ran) 
cupre pide] pechar. 

2166-7 cuprepidé[pec] Oar: see above, 312-13, 751 with commentary 
for this term with its signification of conformance to the conventions of 
society, often with positive connotations in Epicurean texts regarding mat- 
ters of religion. Perhaps ‘conforming to fashionable opinions’ is not being 
exactly condemned here, so much as their inconsistency and irrationality as 
expressed in the following phrase. 

2168 évicxuoucafu S6§arc: the phrase is unique in Philodemus and 
probably derives, like much of the diction of this section, from his Epicurean 
source for the cultural history (probably Epic. De nat. 12, Colotes, or Her- 
marchus' Contra Emped.). 

2169-71 pa tà r4[v àvulluaRiav xai [rv paví]lav: the approach to 
political security taken by these people (i.e. the oļi òè of 2158) is condemned 
as: (1) inconsistent, because it attempts to achieve justice though predicated 
on the existence of injustice (see above on 2161-5), and (2) as ‘insane’, for 
the reason that it denies phenomenal and analogical realities about the 
nature of the divine according to the Epicureans. For the topos of 'insanity' 
in characterization of an opponent's view, see Kleve 1977, 60-1 and above, 
$27-32 on the madness of Prodicus, Diagoras, and Critias with commentary 
on 527.Doubtless these thinkers are to be recalled here as prominent among 
the ‘theologoi and philosophers’. The first two are among the philosophers 
criticized by name in the surviving portions of P Herc. 1428 (see vol. u; 
above, 723-8, 13 59—60). Prodicus in particular is known to have been cham- 
pioned by the Stoic Persaeus, who is roundly chastised for it (see vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 cols. 2,27-4,13 (Henrichs 1974a, 13). Philippson 1921, 403 
thinks that Protagoras is principally meant here, because of his putative 
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connection with ézroy7 (1908-9) for the sceptics. For avw]|aAiav see also 
Epic. Ad Pyth. 113. 

2171-4 As a result they are regarded as a}|ceBeic (so also above, 1336—7 
dia [re] | rour’ où ev[ceBeic; 1353-5 ot moÀÀo[:] | vouéZovra: ace|Beic, of 
those like Socrates, who advocate such manipulation of the many), and also 
pe|vaxicrat, like those above at 1853—7 who ‘kept hidden’ the truths about 
the gods. For $e|vax«crac compare Plut. Adu Col. (quoted in full above on 
880) of the Epicureans: vg $avepot yévcvra« roc moAAoic rapaAoyiLópevoc 
Kat pevaxilovrec (and see below on Epict. 2. 20. 33); Z Aristoph. Ach. 88; cf. 
Eq. 634: in the comic world of Aristophanes ®évaxec are the tutelary gods 
of cheats and thieves. (For a catalogue of similar epithets of abuse invoked by 
Epicureans see Kleve 1977, 60-1; Philod. De mus. 104,4 of Damon ed] 
ci & er drnpox). The word and its derivatives have many associations with 
comedy, but also occur in oratory. It seems to be implied that such thinkers 
ultimately end up seeming impious because they themselves admittedly do 
not credit the gods of the many, and thus are punished like Socrates and 'the 
others’ discussed above (see 1330-63). Perelli 1955, 55 argues that Philo- 
demus has Socrates specifically in mind here, and compares ¢e|vaxicrai here 
with Colotes ap. Plut. Adu Col. 1118 D, where Socrates is styled as a cod«crov 
cat aAalovoc dvÓpóc, an appellation that is almost certainly connected 
with the report at Epict. 2. 20. 23 (Epic. fr. 368 Us.) where the Epicureans 
are credited with having thought the gods the inventions of 'cheats and 
sophists’: 


d ` L d Li 4 w ) » ^ * 4 | € LU LU ^ ? 4 
Ad Be rà évavría, ore deo ovr’ eiciv, e re xat eiciv, obæ émysedAodvrat avOpwrwy 
ob ö e Kouvóv Ti Ou CT Moc aUTOUC Tó 7 EUcEBEC rob ro kat ò cio Trapa roic roMoic 
99 o * 


L d , , f 9 ¿é 9 Ld L , ` ^ 
avOpwrraic Aadovpevov Kardijeucud écrw "aAalóvov avÜporrov xai codicraov" j vy) 
Aia vouoferou eic oov xai éricyecw rov adixovvrwr. 


Perelli argues persuasively that a hasty reading of the present passage, or one 
like it, combined with an intention to discredit the Epicureans, was respon- 
sible for Epictetus' confusion of the gods of the stories propagated by the 
theologues and poets in Philodemus' account with the gods in general, as 
though the Epicureans made no distinction between the two types of'gods'. 
A similar, in some cases wilful, confusion can be seen to have infected the 
later tradition at large. Kleve 1977, 60, translates de|vaxccrai at 2173—4 as 
‘liars’, comparing Philod. De poem. col. 25,30 q d T’ ¿cti kat pi|kpoxapm 
«at duepeucue|va. 

2171 émvo«iv: some correction is required, for the apograph’s ézuroetv, 
printed by editors and tentatively recorded by LSJ s.v., is poorly attested and 
does not give good sense. éruro(v>ety is another possible conjecture. 

2174-5 ‘Non liquet’ (Henrichs). I have maintained Bücheler's xa: ra- 
va]v|ría because [cvveAo]v|r« ó (= ‘in brief’), adopted by Spengel and 
Gomperz, leaves efov without a direct object and robs it of any point. 
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I construe ràva]v|ría with ovdevdc, but take rc waplpyciac d«Aocó$o|:] 
| Tperoucmc not with ovdevoc (‘the opposite of none of the frankness’, which 
is senseless), but as a parenthetical genitive absolute: while frankness befits 
a philosopher, they succeeded in speaking frankly in opposition to no one at 
all. Cf. e.g. Aesch. Agam. 1373 ravavri’ ee, More normal in this sense 
would be ovdevi. But for évavrioc with the genitive see LSJ s.v. I 3a, Hdt. 1. 
82 rà Éévavria rovrov, Thuc. 7. 75. With the genitive the expression has 
a more hostile sense: cf. LSJ s.v. II. Ib. The lack of cuvadidy in ràva]v|rta 
ecrov is not problematical, being scriptio plena, rather than hiatus (S. L. Radt, 
ZPE 38 (1980), 56-8), though from the scribe's procedure elsewhere in the 
treatise we should have expected him to write dar elzov. 

2174-82 Philodemus can perhaps be heard at this point to diverge in 
tone and diction from the source used in the preceding lines, as the account 
returns from prehistory to more familiar topics and language: rava]»|ria 
simply reiterates 2169/75 dvw]|aXiav elo, Philodemus wrote an entire 
treatise [Tepi jc map|pyciac, and rc rap pnciac ó$jÀocodeo [.] | perovcnc is 
standard philosophical language. The locution ra 9oxoóvra zept Bello Enr- 
koúvpw certainly will not have occurred in any work by Epicurus or the 
kathegemones; for the phrase see above on 1855-7. 

2178-82 Philodemus' criticism here is that such figures did not publicly 
or honestly espouse their true views on the gods as befits the rappncid of 
a philosopher. One wonders whether this criticism at least was original with 
Epicurus, who almost certainly held that there would be times when, for 
political or social reasons, it was inappropriate to expound truths about the 
gods. Some would even see reticence and brevity, as well as finesse of 
language present, for instance, in the text of Ad Menoec. 123-4. 

2181-2 008’ &Aeyov. | kai &iemrpárrovro: this sounds very similar to the 
conclusion above at 2042-35, where it is said that such people ‘would accom- 
plish nothing’, ovdev av pa T|To«ev. That the efforts of such individuals were 
ineffective and productive in themselves of injustice and confusion was 
certainly a view original with Epicurus, and is further developed in the 
following columns. Perhaps the sentence continued as follows:'Nor did they 
say or achieve (what they intended, but created only anxiety and disturbance 
for themselves out of uncertainty over securing freedom from fear of detec- 
tion). For it is the psychological ill-effects of such behaviour (which is also 
according to the Epicureans the true basis for justice) that is treated in the 
following columns. 


2182-3 Order of Columns. See on 2150-1. Note the minimal width of col. 74 in 
comparison with that of col. 75, a phenomenon well exampled in this treatise: 
compare the widths of cols. 3, 20, 36 with those of their surrounding columns. The 
disparity in all these cases is in any case negligible or attributable to divergent 
expectations about precision and consistency. Col. 75 was originally placed by 
Gomperz in the part of the treatise dealing with poets and philosophers; Philippson 
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1921, 403 first drew attention to the connection with the account of justice here, 
but did not suspect a textual link. The syntactical connection of porn Š in 2150 
with dcꝶd Aeta in 2152 could scarcely be fortuituous. The present col. 75 may have 
originally joined with the following col. 76. But that column is missing its top so 
there is a minimal lacuna (about 30 words). 


Col. 76 


Epicurus’ threefold classification of desires is invoked by the author to 
explain that, as a result of this evolution in human history, many 
people are lead astray in their moral choices by not holding true, 
Epicurean views about the gods. In the process he adduces a rare 
positive argument for why the wise and pious individual will also be 
just. Such a person, having noble expectations from the gods (i.e. 
acknowledging that they provide a kind of harm and benefit), and 
grasping the difference between different types of desires, will fully 
enjoy not only unmixed and effortless pleasures but also ones that are 
necessary, i.e. to the maintenance of life itself. These he will enjoy, as 
a result of making himself harmless to others in emulation of the 
Epicurean gods, in the form of the pleasure that comes with security 
and freedom from fear of harm by others; this is the greatest and most 
valuable of all advantages that we can possess. But others, never being 
able to be sure of enjoying the comfort of such security, even if they 
escape the notice of others all their lives, are possessed by dreadful fear 
and anxiety about this. Moreover the unjust and the wicked generally, 
even if the gods do not harm them (in the way that the foolish believe 
that they can), in fact think that the gods harm them and that they are 
going to suffer eternal misfortunes for their misdeeds later on, so that 
they undergo no less disturbance than if they were really suffering 
such a fate. 

An important preliminary to this section is to read Epicurus' classi- 
fication of desires and pleasures at Ad Menoec. 127-32 (HPh 21B), 
especially 127-8, from which much of the language and moral theory 
of this passage derive (see also Cic. De fin. 1.29732, 37-9 (HPh 21A in 
part) and 45). Epicurus divides desires in general in those which are 
natural ($uc«at émiÂvuiai) and those that are empty (xevat). Those 
which are natural are further divided into those that are necessary and 
those that are merely natural (i.e. natural and unnecessary). Of the ones 
that are natural and necessary there is a further division: (1) those 
necessary for happiness (evdaipovia), (2) those necessary for the body's 
freedom from stress (GoxAncía), and (3) those necessary for life itself (ac 
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de mpoc avrO To Çv). It is the observation of these that makes it 
possible to refer every choice and avoidance (rácav aipecw xai duynv 
mad yet) to the health of the body and the soul's freedom of distur- 
bance (arapagia). The end is the blessed life (rou paxapiwc Cou écri 
TéÀoc), achieved by aiming in all our actions for freedom from pain, 
including anxiety over such matters of security. It is important to 
remember that Epicurus thinks that nothing, no other pleasure, can 
possibly increase that which comes with freedom from pain, including 
anxiety over detection of wrongdoing or threat of harm (see Cic. De 
fin. 2. 28). In this and the following column Philodemus argues that 
true, Epicurean beliefs about the gods are a source of such unalloyed 
pleasure, necessary to life itself. As a result the pious and wise indi- 
vidual will also be just (cf. 6 déxatoc), because it is in his own self- 
interest to be, not out of fear of detection for wrongdoing, but for the 
positive benefits that accrue from emulation of the Epicurean gods 
(un BAarrrew uf Ad err ca). On the other hand those who suspend 
judgement about the gods must then live in constant fear over the lack 
of such security; even when they believe, as is often the case, that the 
gods do not harm them, they often suffer equal or greater disturbance 
in the form of uncertainty and anxiety. 

The claim (that it is in this way that the just and wise man enjoys the 
greatest benefit from the gods) sounds genuinely Epicurean. It would 
be in keeping with Epicurus' approach to say that understanding this 
requires recognition of the specific type of desire (here according to 
a division which demonstrably derives from Epicurus) answered by 
the pleasure and advantage that accrues indirectly from the gods (i.e. 
from an understanding of their true nature). It would be interesting to 
know if the claim made here derives from Epicurus himself, or 
is simply Philodemus' interpretation of certain crucial points in his 
theology. 

On the problem of what the Epicurean wise man will or will not 
do, with regard to justice, if he can escape detection, see Vander Waerdt 
1987, 402-22. 


2196-7 oi Bé Aoi]lroi &um[iémroucw: for mimtrw in composition, ex- 
pressive of moral or intellectual disaster, see above on 1134-8. Here the ‘rest’ 
are said to fail in their choices and avoidances of natural goods and evils. The 
Àouroí must be some division out of those people named above, 2145-82, 
including at least some of those who attempt to manipulate the many into 
obedience by promulgating false beliefs and myths about the gods. For 
a similar division see above, 1745-6 ro Ge rov aAÀoj[v] | “H,,; “but the 
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great part of the others... They ought not be the many or the foolish, 
because these are at least believed (by the opponents) to be held in check 
through false beliefs about threatening divinities (though Philodemus also 
argues that this is not likely to be so in fact: see 2313-32). 

2198—9 ëv raic aip[écect xai] | puyaic: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 128 (where 
the expression occurs, cf. 129) and Epicurus book epi aipece kat Qvyaw 
ap. D.L. 10. 27, 136 (Epic. fr. 1-2 Us., 7 Arr.). 

2199-200 ixa[và nde] | map’ èv áy[ovrec: for map’ év in estimatations 
cf. LSJ s.v. rapa 1.8. oU map’ ev = mepi ovdevoc, which we should expect to be 
predicative here. According to Schober («ava u5óé map’ , ay|ovrec = rà 
ixava mepi ovdevoc 7yoUpevot, and in such phrases as Soph. Ant. 34-5 map’ 
ovdev dyew is properly predicative. But here (xard lacks the article, and so 
must be adverbial (perhaps read ixa[vox) ‘not even sufficiently thinking 
(them, sc. choices and avoidances) to be worth one thing/anything , i.e. 
thinking them of no consequence. The understood object of ay[ovrec must 
be the measures employed by the ‘rest’ in their attempt to secure justice (i.e. 
false stories about the gods): they labour under the constant fear that such 
measures might not be sufficient and effective. But it is possible that suffi- 
cient things' here refers to choices and avoidances, just mentioned, which 
when properly understood are held by the Epicureans to be sufficient to 
secure justice. 

2201-2 «oin opevoi] | rhe wepidfopae: this is not attested Epicurean 
language for this subject. Neither Epicurus nor Philodemus uses sot: 
2Tep.óopda occurs only once in Philodemus (De lib. dicend. col. 1 2a, 2), in the 
sense of ‘disturbance’ or ‘confusion’ (here = 0ópuBoc, e.g. Ad Menoec. 132?). 
In Epicurus mepióopá is used of the motion of the heavens, no small source 
of anxiety and confusion (cf. De dis 3 col. 9,22 quoted on 329-32 and the 
note above on 312-13). But it could also mean “social intercouse’, i.e. 'soci- 
ety’ (see Plut. Per. 5, and cf. cuunepiopd), thus here ‘neither coexisting 
peacefully in society’. Schober, however, takes ii mepib[opá: to be a dative 
of cause, and Philippson translates: 'und nicht zur Ruhe kommend infolge 
ihrer Unbestándigkeit'. Such a term may of course carry more than one 
connotation: that of going about confusedly in society, anxious and mercu- 
rial, never being able to rest easy. 

2202-3 ó 84] | Sixatoc: we have not yet heard anything about this type 
of person. There are explicit or implied definitions of the pious and impious 
types above at 1130-65; but justice is certainly the main concern in this 
section, which centres on the rise of injustice in cultural history. Part of 
Philodemus thesis in this section is that ‘piety and justice are virtually the 
same thing’ (2263-5). Thus he proceeds here by delineating the just man's 
expectations about the gods, and their consequences, in contrast to those of 
the unjust (see next column). 

2203-5 á]lpicrac . . . [mpocSo]lx(ac: cf. above, 1083-5 (dpicrai d:ad0- 
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ce. come from the gods for those who keep their oaths and are just) and 
2036-9 ¿|£ avrov (sc. rov 0eov) cuuóo|pác rpocóokcov|cw. For mpocdoxta 
(= eveAmicria, 9154-5, 2397-8) see Philod. De dis 1 col. 12,30; col. 13, 17; 
Rhet. ii. 8,7; De lib. dicend. fr. 32,6, and cf. Epic. Ad Herod. 81 atwvióv zt Óewov 
det T pocÓokáv 7 vom T€Uew xara. ToUc uUÜovc; also in discussions of pleas- 
ure: Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1088 E (Epic. fr. 429 Us.) en ov0evi puyn row 
OvTwy re, yaipew kai yadAnvilew a Amy éni cwparoc 790vaic Tapouca.c 7) 
mpocdoxwpevaic; Epic. Ad Menoec. 3. 125 6 yap mapòv ovx évoxAet mpoc- 
okwpevov kevæc . Philodemus below at 2059—64 says that for the 
pious, the Epicureans set forth the greatest benefit from the gods and remove 
the worst kind of expectation as to them: peyicrn[v] | avroic (sc. roic 
evceBéct) whéAccav [èx] | rv Bedv v[moypdá]|dovrec xat 2v vo|vgporárqgv 
dva|kómrovrec a[v7oic] | mpocdoxiav, where the latter term stands in direct 
contrast to the d picrai mpocdoxiat said in the present passage to be possessed 
by the just, so that the apicrat mpocdoxia: here are further defined by the 
contrasting member, the 'worst kind of expectation' in the corresponding 
passage below, namely benefit (wdéAeca) derived from gods. Of course 
Philodemus believes (and earlier argued) that the gods are the source 
of harm (through faulty conceptions of them). While it is in this sense 
theoretically possible for the gods to harm anyone, on the Epicurean view, 
it is psychologically impossible that they actually do harm the just and 
the wise. 

2205-12 The clause beginning aya Ge should be regarded as an expan- 
sion of what comes before, explaining the result for the just of having 
dpicrai Tpocóoxkiat about the gods. In this way it is possible to enjoy pleas- 
ures that are unmixed and effortless, and if the difference between types of 
desires is understood, also to enjoy those that are necessary. In the following 
column it is further said that there are none greater nor more advantageous 
than these. That these pleasures answer to Epicurus' category of 'necessary' 
desires is probably implied. By inference from what follows I think we can 
safely say that within the category of necessary desires they do not fulfil 
those necessary for evdatpovia, nor again those necessary for the body (see 
Epic. Ad Menoec. 128 and introd. to this column above), but rather those 
necessary for life itself, since at 2214-18 Philodemus says that we derive the 
greatest xépdoc and azóAavcic from these. They are of course conducive to 
evdapovia (see below, 2047-50: we should imitate the evóaqovía of the 
gods), but Philodemus' concentration on justice and injustice in this section 
suggests rather that he is suggesting here that one of the benefits derived 
from the gods (i.e. from having the right view of the gods) is the pleasure 
that comes with political security, and so makes life itself possible. 

2206—7 àx«]lpaío:c il dovaĩc: ‘unalloyed pleasures’ are referred to in 
Epic. KD 12:'One cannot dispel fear about the most important matters if 
one does not know what is the nature of the universe but suspects as true 
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some mythical story; so that without the study of nature it is impossible to 
attain unalloyed pleasures’, oùx $v rò doBoUpevov A, mép Tou kvpuwrá- 
Twv u) KaTELOOTAa Tic 0 ToU cU TavToc Pucic, GAA’ vmomTevópevóv TL T®V 
card TroUc uúQouc. were ouk jv àvev ducioloyiac axepaiouc tac 56ovac 
arroAapBaverv. (It is uncertain whether the use of the imperfect #v here 
derives from a cultural-historical account like the present one, or refers to 
conclusions from past arguments in a discussion or treatise — an 'inferential' 
imperfect, on the assumption that the KD were excerpted bodily from their 
context and not adjusted to suit their independent existence. Or does Epi- 
curus mean that it was historically impossible to dispel fears until he came 
along? Or rather that he has come to realize that natural science is needed, 
cf. KD 6?) axe]|paéo must mean 'unalloyed' in the sense that they are not 
mixed with any pain, such as is only possible in the case of mental or 
katasternatic pleasure. Bailey compares Lucr. 3. 37-40 et metus ille foras praeceps 
Acheruntis agendus, / funditus humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo / omnia suffun- 
dens mortis nigrore neque ullam / esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. Cf. 
Philod. De dis 3 col. 8,36—7 xa8ápewo yap u ep ]éyovcw via) axepaiouc | 
rapéxovrec det Tac $avr|[a |cíac. 

2207-8 ld ovaĩc xávó]lvot: the minimal lacuna presents a mystery left 
unsolved by even Schober. Philippson contrived to restore xdxé]|vo«c i. e. 
(ai) d ce] voc, a word that would only occur here. But apart from the risk 
in restoring a hapax, Schober was uncomfortable with the syntax: xat before 
[xpjra« + adjective-noun-adjective (though if the adjective after n[devaic 
is preceded by «ai as in Philippson and the reconstruction adopted in the 
text, this difficulty can be resolved by restoring xar[axprjra« instead of xai 
xoñjrai)j. Assuming that an adjective (of two terminations) describing 7[50- 
vaic stood here, it will not have named one of the categories in the Epicu- 
rean classification of desires (necessary, natural, etc.), because those terms are 
used to describe desires (and not their corresponding pleasures), and in any 
case the clause predicating the classification follows the present clause. For 
aTó]|voic, cf. Epic. epi atpécewv xat $vyov fr. 1 Us., 7 Arr.? (D.L. 10. 136) 
7) pev yàp árapa£ía Kat (7) amovia KaracTnpariKat etc: 790vai; explicitly 
of pleasure: Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1089 D (Epic. fr. 431 Us.) h ei re ndovnv 
rabriv et re d ro 7) eücráÜeuav; D.L. 2. 89 (Epic. fr. 450 Us.) un ovenc Tic 
d roviac 7) THC anooviac KiWwhcewc, émei 7) ATrovia otovet KaBevdovTdc écri 
cardcracic; Philod. De dis 1 col. 7,9 (restored); De Morte col. 5,2 xai 9v 
axwv kar[aAÀvri]|kcv àmóvoc apaupouper[ouc 7 7]o Co pera Tac Evwyiac 
êv Toic Um[v]oc xar[a]|mpotez[é]vouc; Aristot. EN 116824 amovov ro ed 
Tácxew. 

2208-10 rouaúrnc] | diadopac [rov ¿mjJ]l@ujuQv: for the division of 
desires see Epic. Ad Menoec. 127-8; id. KD 29, 30; Cic. De fin. I. 45; and the 
introd. to the present column. The distinction in question is that becween 
desires that are natural and necessary and those that are natural but not 
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necessary, perhaps also the subdivision of natural and necessary pleasures 
into those necessary for happiness, the body, or life. Philodemus probably 
means to imply that the just person has full enjoyment of the last type. The 
division strictly speaking is one of é€mcOuptat, as here and at Ad Menoec. 128, 
though of course the desires in question have corresponding pleasures as 
their objects and each individual pleasure fulfils or answers to the desire of 
a particular class. In Epicurus pleasures are not classified like desires into 
natural, necessary, and so forth, but in terms of states of the soul, kinetic and 
katastematic. Thus the antecedent of avayxai[atc in 2212 must be émify- 
a.c (from 2209-10) and not 7dovaic (2207). 

The importance of understanding the distinction between the different 
types of desires is, on the Epicurean view, so that one may prioritize the 
gratification of one type (natural and necessary, e.g. desire for food, since all 
organisms need nourishment) over others (natural but unnecessary, e.g. 
desire for good food when one is hungry), and avoid others altogether 
(unnatural or empty desires, e.g. desire for good food when one is not 
hungry). These are matters of choice and avoidance, aipéce« kai duya in 
Hellenistic parlance (see 2198-9). The object is to give the Epicurean a way 
of achieving happiness, as Epicurus says in Gnom. Vat. 71: “To all of our 
desires we should pose this question: What shall I get out of it if what I seek 
through this desire is achieved? And what if it is not?' For a discussion of the 
classification see Annas 1989, 147—53. For the present argument the thrust is 
that anyone who understood the distinction between desires would choose 
to satisfy first and foremost the need for freedom from fear of harm 
(achieved through emulation of the Epicurean gods) as that type of natural 
and necessary desire the fulfilment of which makes life itself possible. 

2211-12 raic] | ávaykai[aic xp ra: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 131 mpoc rac 
avayKaiac ToU Biov xpijceic, for the basic requirements of life’, ad necessarios 
vitae usus (hardly 'the necessary business of daily life' as HPh 21B4 has it). 
àvayxai|at«c *j9ovaic cannot be resored for the reason that éziÜvpuiat, not 
pleasures, are classed as natural, necessary and so forth. The antecedent of 
avayKaifatc in 2212 must be émBupiacc (from 2209-10) and not jòovaĩc 
(2207) (see previous note). For the expansion of the line-length in the final 
line of the column (often it is shorter than elsewhere in the column), cf. 
2242, Where the line-end is preserved intact. 


2212-13 Order of Columns. The link between a fragment of 1610 (which preserves 
bottoms of columns only) with a fragment from 247 (which preserves tops of 
columns only) was to be suspected, since already Schober had discovered the links 
between cols. 85 and 86, and between 1610 fr. 3 and 247 fr. 6a (from the critique of 
poets that follows: see vol. ii; Schober 1988, 77). Both joins entail the same dispo- 
sition of fragments (1610 + 247/242) as in the present new link between cols. 76 
and 77. Given the occurrence of of 8€ Aoi]| roc vi in this column and the 
discussion of the unjust in that which follows, it is a fair assumption that this passage 
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cannot have come before the extended discussion of the introduction of injustice 
in cols. 74-5. Col. 76 is in fact locked into its present position (relative to col. 78) by 
the sovrapposto in 2195 (= 2254). The fact that the present passage is couched in 
verbs of the present tense probably indicates that Philodemus has now brought his 
hypothetical historical reconstruction down to present times, or else given it up. 
These present tenses could of course be narrative and historical; but in fact the 
remaining columns do not exhibit the past tenses characteristic of the cultural- 
historical narrative. 

The present fragment is extant as P Herc. 1610 fr. 2 on tavoletta 92 and was seen by 
Bassi on 6 September 1903, who noted this fact on the disegno. Though extremely 
poorly preserved, the papyrus being darkened to the point of completely obliterat- 
ing the writing, close scrutiny with the binocular microscope revealed enough 
writing in the last five lines to verify the identification and correct a misreading of 
the copyist, suspected already by Schober (see the apparatus criticus on l. 2210). 


Col. 77AB 


See on col. 76. 


2213-18 Since the enjoyment of freedom from fear of harm makes life 
itself possible, keeping our existence from being reduced to that of beasts, and 
since nothing can enhance the pleasure that comes from freedom of pain, 
such pleasures are greater than any other we can obtain. No physical enjoy- 
ment of any other pleasure can equal them in benefit. Although this is 
implied by Epicurus’ teaching on justice elsewhere (see Vander Waerdt 1987), 
it is never so explicitly formulated, and never in connection with mpocóoxia 
about the gods. For it is in this way that it is in the self-interest of the pious 
and wise man to also be just. According to Epicurus, justice is nothing in 
itself, but arises out of compacts between humans not to harm or be harmed 
(KD 31-3 oͤnep ro) un BAámrrew unëe BAámrecÜa:). Philodemus' reformula- 
tion here is that one becomes just by having noble expectations concerning 
the gods (2202-5), to the effect that if, in emulation of the Epicurean gods, 
one harms no one, one will not be harmed in return. The wise and pious will 
thus also be just, not out of fear of being detected in wrongdoing (as may be 
necessary in the case of the unjust and foolish), but because it is in one's own 
self-interest to obtain the advantages which accrue from such a compact. 

2214-16 àAAal[x]vróv . . . «é[p]l&oc: For àAAa|[x]vóv ‘exchangeable’, 
‘equal’ ,“equivalent’ ‘balanced’ (a Philodemean word) see Philod. De oec. cols. 
15,37, 19,32. «ép9oc occurs at Philod. De oec. cols. 2,36, 25,10; De bono rege 
26,32; Rhet. i. 217,13, ii. 156 fr. 16. 

2218 GrroAaucewc: strictly speaking this means ‘enjoyment’, commonly 
used in Epicurean contexts especially of sensual pleasures: see Epic. Ad 
Menoec. 131 rac év amoAavcet keuíévac (ndovac), cf. 132 ov yap mdToOL Kat 
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cot cUveipovrec ov amoAavceic Traidwy kat yvvauov ouó ¿xQucv Kat 
TOV dÀÀov, oca Spe roAvreArc rpámela. Philod. De dis 3 fr. 77,5; Aristot. 
Pol. 13 14528; id. Top. 102^17—18 6 xar’ dmróAavcw Bloc; also in the sense of 
'advantage': Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 33; Isocr. 1. 27. As a result, an absurd contrast 
emerges if we restore rapayat before 2213 (so Philippson followed by 
Schober) in apposition with €repa|:, for this clause would then mean ‘than 
which disturbances there are none greater, nor is it possible to derive equal 
gain from any enjoyment (of sensual pleasure)', i.e. one could not derive 
from any (sensual) pleasure an advantage to compensate (literally 'exchange- 
able’) for the disturbance. (rapayai was suggested by what follows, especially 
2238—9; the addition of col. 77 as continuous with this passage shows how 
unpredictably digressive in style Philodemus' prose can be.) 

2219-26 Philodemus proceeds to note that anxiety over such pleasure as 
derives from freedom of fear of harm causes the rest (2196—7 ot Ao«]| o4) to 
be beset by dreadful fear. Furthermore, this happens even if they succeed in 
escaping detection in their misdeeds and their attempt to fool the many 
with false stories about the gods. For they will never be able to have 
confidence that they will not be detected. 

2219 wept 8 toutwv: sc. natural ¿muntar necessary for life or the 
corresponding 7dovai deriving from their satisfaction: for their equivalence 
in the classification see above on 2206-12. Possibly rovrwy refers more 
generally to their misdeeds and promulgating of false tales about the gods. 
But it seems more likely that he refers here to the security-bringing benefits 
that they do not have but which result from the successful satisfaction of 
necessary desires. 

2221 avrouc: cf. here rovc Aocrovc (2196—7). What follows suggests that 
he has specifically in mind the unjust, rather than those who misrepresent 
the gods out an honest attempt to secure social harmony or the safety of 
their states (cf. 2150—5, 2164-5). 

2221-3 dv | xai di Biou Aav8álveo[c: for the language here and 2223- 
6 see Epic. KD 34-5, Lucr. 3.1014-22; Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1090 C, and the 
passages collected as Epic. fr. 532 Us. 

2223-6 &à 1d) py Sulvacbar mepi [roó]lrou etc A[a]lBeiv: what 
they are unable to secure assurance about is the discovery by others of their 
deceit (unjust deeds, keeping the truth from the many about the gods). But 
rovrov ought to have a more specific reference, and I follow Schober in 
taking to it refer back to 2221-3 àv | xa: 9«à Biov AavOd|vo[ct, i.e. that they 
could actually escape notice all their lives. According to KD 35, 'It is not 
possible for one who acts in secret contravention of the terms of the 
compact not to harm or be harmed, to be confident that he will escape 
detection, even if at present he escapes a thousand times; for up to the time 
of death it cannot be certain that he will indeed escape. Such uncertainty is 
sometimes held to be the basis of Epicurus' conception of justice, even for 
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the wise and just (but see above on 2214-19). Philodemus here supports the 
view that it should be seen as primarily motivating the behaviour of the 
unjust or those at least potentially so, since we now know that the plural 
subject here is being directly contrasted with ó dixatoc (2202-3). Next 
Philodemus also applies the claim of KD 35 to point out: not only does the 
failure to obtain confidence about this last the entirety of their lives, but 
many believe that they will eternally suffer misfortune in their anxiety over 
this uncertainty (2233-41). 

2226-8 Consideration is now extended to the unjust and wrongdoers at 
large. It is not entirely clear that this includes ot Ao:] roc who are the subject 
of 2196-2208. But it probably does include them at least potentially, since in 
going astray in their choices and avoidances (2197-9) they are obvious 
candidates for vice, injustice, exploiting the many in their ignorance etc. 
Above at 1184-95, those who believe the gods do not really do any harm are 
said to be incited e[ic 3e]|vac aócxéac. 

2229-33 Philodemus assertion that most wrongdoers believe the gods 
actually harm them is here meant to diffuse his opponents’ claim that false 
tales about the retributive justice of threatening divinities will make the 
foolish act justly. He follows with the Epicurean account of how they suffer 
for their misdeeds none the less, an extension of Epic. KD 35. It is unclear 
whether 2233-41 would apply to the Epicurean sage (were he to commit an 
unjust act) or not; but the language of this passage and the restriction here 
to the unjust and wicked generally’ (2227-9) suggests that it would not 
(especially if 223 5 a, c is taken literally; an Epicurean would not believe 
that he could suffer eternal punishments). So some other, positive argument 
is required to assure the sage's just behaviour (see on 2202-18). 

2229-30 The force of the proposed negative is it is not the case’, so that 
the sense of the whole is “(it is) not (the case that), if the gods do not harm 
them, they actually think they are not troubling them', i.e. they think they 
are even though they are not. 

2232-3 ox élvoyAeiv: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 125 6 yàp mapóv oùx évoxAet, 
mpocdoxwevoy K E, , Auer: KD 11 ec unÜév ui ai (rept) TOv uereopov 
omoia: voxÀovv; De nat. 11 fr. 26.42,20 Arr.. Philodemus makes frequent 
use of the verb. 

2235-6 aioviow twepi{a}[Ba]lAciv cupgopafic: a very close parallel text 
to the present passage is Epic. Ad Herod. 81:'And because they are always 
expecting or imagining some everlasting misery (év T atwveov re Óewov dei 
mpocdoxayv), such as is depicted in legends (u ronrebei xarà rovc Güfoucl, or 
even fear the loss of feeling in death as though it would concern them 
themselves (a similar view argued at Philod. P Herc. 1251 col. 9); and again, 
because they are brought to this pass not by reasoned opinion, but rather by 
some irrational presentiment, and therefore, as they do not know the limits 
of pain, they suffer a disturbance equally great or even more extensive (u? 
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ópíLovrac Tó Oewov rjv icny 7] Kal émirerapévyv rapaynv Aaufávew) than if 
they had reached this belief through rational thinking. 

Yet Philodemus probably does not mean here that myths about punish- 
ment by the gods are necessary or desirable for providing psychological 
punishment in this life to the foolish and unjust for their misdeeds (possibly 
the view of his opponents); but rather that the period over which the unjust 
think they will be uncertain about escaping detection lasts an infinitely long 
time, so that they simply do in fact suffer equivalent punishment in the form 
of mental anguish (so also Lucr. 3. 1014-22). Fear of death and uncertainty 
about the limit of human life was an early development in Epicurean cultural 
history (already above, 239-41), antedating the introduction of myth. In any 
case Epicurus does not need false tales about punishments by gods in the 
afterlife for his conception of Justice to operate among the unjust and foolish. 
Thus Philodemus argues below that if the poetic myths about the gods really 
kept the foolish in check (as his opponents claimed: see 2480-90), then the 
poets would not have represented the gods as subject to death, disease, and so 
on. For Philodemus' use of dM and wimrw in composition to express 
mental or moral disaster and anguish see above on 1134-8 (mep«[fa]|Aetv 
active future, here with the dative = lit. “to surround with’ etc., cf. 2240-1 
vepieBaA|Aovro apparently passive, lit. to be surrounded with such things’). 
(2235 actually reads zepal, but the a is clearly a sottoposto, and so appears in 
place again at 2143, along with the sovrapposto from the present column.) 

2237 Philippson thought the caret-shaped sign that appears before this 
line might be 7, written by the scribe as a correction, namely: we|'r” oux 
(there is not room to supply 7 at the end of 2236: were | ov with scriptio plena 
would be unexceptionable, but wer’ | ov for we|7’ où violates conventions of 
syllabification). But the scribe’s usual procedure for this kind of correction 
(followed rigorously elsewhere in the treatise) is to write the added letter over 
the letter it is meant to follow (see e.g. 813). The correction is never in this 
treatise written marginally. Nor is it likely that this is a paragraphos, since this 
sign elsewhere in this part of the treatise appears only as a mark of punctua- 
tion (which is not needed here). The sign looks like nothing so much as 
a diple obelismene (which is used to mark a change of philosopher in P Herc. 
1428, but is not otherwise used in this part of the treatise), or the space-filler 
(see e.g. 2113) sometimes inserted by the scribe lest he leave space at line-end. 
It could be the remnant of a stichometric letter, either X or Y. If the former, 
then the following col. 75 (which contains at 2274 the stichometric letter O) 
has been misplaced, and actually belongs 200 lines (6% columns) before the 
present col. 74. If the latter, then six columns have been lost between the 
present col. 74 and the following col. 75.But since the disegnatore certainly did 
not intend to represent any letter, nothing can be concluded with certainty. 

2237-9 où éAárrovac alvadéxovra: tapalyac: cf. Lucr. 3. 1014-22; 
Philod. De ira col. 42, 45 ra|pa[y]nv ava[9]éxera« peyalAn[v; 7-11 ol" ovde 
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«[a]rà rac rapouciaſc] trav | peydAwy adyndovw[y] pelyadac cuvéxerac 
t[apa]|yaic. 

2241 rotaò r,: sc. cupdopaic. 

2242 wpdc rÓ, xai Kat’ áv[: Philippson’s suggested supplement poc 
chi kai vor av||[0pwrovc óucómuetc0a, is not likely to be right, but dv- 
\|[@pazrouc may well be, suggesting that Philodemus here combined tor- 
ment over fear of punishment after death with anxiety over detection by 
men in this life (cf. Epic. KD 35). 


2242-3 Order of Columns. See on 2212. Philippson originally perceived the inter- 
connection between cols. 77A and 77B, a single column broken horizontally; 
Schober was the first correctly to recover the syntax. After this brief summary of 
the Epicurean position on the way justice obtains positively for the wise and just, 
and negatively for the unjust, Philodemus proceeds to expose the weaknesses of his 
opponents' claim that false tales about the gods keep the foolish in check. If the 
present column of 247/242 joined with another column, we should expect it to 
link with one of 229 (cf. cols. 74-5). But none of the extant columns of 229 allows 
a syntactical link. So probably two columns on the 229 scorza fell between the 
present col. 77 and col. 79, only one of which (col. 79) was copied by the disegnatore. 
But cf. on 2237 for possible stichometric indications. 


Col. 78 


This fragment, if correctly read, quotes an objection levelled against 
the Epicureans. Compare Himerius ap. Phot. Bibl. cod. 234 p. 356a 
(Epic. fr. $11 Us.) otyerar pev aper) aca roic 'ErkoUpov Àóyorc xai 
Ôóypacıv, otxera, Ge Sexacrypia kat ep, i,, Kat TOV Hey ayabwy at 
Tisai, TOV ÒE evaytiwy TO Tina (cf. Epict. 2. 20. 25). The Epicureans 
are charged with doing away with courts and trials and all that goes 
with them. Philodemus apparently invokes the quotation in order to 
refute it (see on 2258-9). It may therefore consist of an allegation that, 
according to the Epicurean view courts and trials (perhaps at an early 
stage of cultural history?) were unnecessary to the operation of justice, 
since ‘justice and piety are virtually the same thing’ (2263-5). Courts 
and trials are only necessary to the operation of justice after the 
concept of piety has undergone drastic degneration, as described ear- 
lier in this section. The discussion of courtroom justice may also be 
connected with the topic of rhetoric (above, 1920) and the observing 
of oaths (below, 2273-7). 


2254-5 á[p]lu[ó]cev: the negative should be restored if not read in what 
precedes: Nor is (the following statement) fitting, suitable, applicable. For 
the verb in this sense see Philod. De poem. col. 28,32; Demosth. 18. 42; Isocr. 
9. 72. Cf. above, 1703-5 dppo[cró]v. 
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2255 ré: “où[k: a quotation introduced by the neuter article, as often e.g. 
in Philod. De poem. Owing to avoidance of hiatus, the sequence roov would 
not otherwise occur (except possibly at sentence-end). The parallel from 
Himerius was adduced by Schober. The traces in 2255 are, however, exigu- 
ous. À quotation should be regarded as only a possibility, not a certainty. 

2255 où[k «ic | r]dp[x]etov: so Schober. Philippson printed ov[x eic 
Gul ]ac[T5] piov, which is far too long, but he also suggested ov[x we | «Jai 
ſoͤlcior, which fits the traces of N quite well: OT | JAI[ |CION. 

2257 1]wec: by implication, the Epicureans, since they believe that the 
ideal community could exist without courts and civic laws. 

2258-9 áfvoA[ólyo]c aùrác: for the adverb see Xen. Mem. 1. $. 5, and 
frequently in Philodemus, e.g. Rhet i. 2.6, 11. 238,26, De morte col. 28,23, etc. 
Philippson thought that his supplement a£ioA[ólyov]c might be Philode- 
mus' addition to the opponent's formulation. I take the point to be as 
follows: an opponent who believes that the Epicureans hold the view that 
false myths will restrain wrongdoers from injustice alleges that the Epicure- 
ans support their position by saying:'some people do not even bother going 
to court, thinking that they can still enforce justice if wicked people are 
notably (aé:oA[o|yw]c) perturbed by “these” (2259 aurdc, i.e. probably dis- 
turbances", rapayac)’. Philodemus is of course denying that this is any- 
where close to the Epicurean view (2254-5 reading ov[x] a[p]lu[6]ced). 

2260-1 dvéxwe[t] rv [Sd<]aíocúvnv: Schober's correction, followed 
here, simply presumes the sequence IC mistaken as K by the modern copyist. 
Philippson's correction avéxcc[« is possible, since it seems to echo Hom. Od. 
I9.III evduxiac aveynce. ee oe objected to the use of a poetic word here, 
but among prose usages LS) s.V. lists Thuc. I. 141. 4, cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 948). 
equivalence is crucial for the Epicurean definition of j justice. Conventional 
justice is necessary only after the introduction of false belief about the gods 
perverts piety. So also at Plat. Protag. 331 B: justice is ‘either the same with 
holiness, or very nearly the same (ópoiórarov)'. 

2271 ró]v op Bio[v: the time phrase probably refers to uncertainty of 
detection during ‘one’s entire life’ that provides the Epicurean basis for 
justice. Cf. above, 1954-5, 2222. 


2272-3 Order of Columns. This column must have followed col. 76 by 1-2 columns 
because of the sovrapposto preserved in 2195, probably in place at 2254 (it is impos- 
sible to be certain about this ordering, or even if dou at 2195 and 2254 actually is 
a sottoposto or sovrapposto; but the numbering of fragments suggests that this one was 
copied first, and therefore came later in the treatise). The present column (from 
I610) cannot have linked with the following col. 79 (from 229), because we should 
have expected a 1610 fragment to have been followed by a column of 242/247 
(apparently here missing, i.e. not copied by the disegnatori). 
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Col. 79 


This sentence-fragment preserves someone's account of why oaths are 
(or should be) observed: namely because to forswear oneself (op- 
xeiv) is to lie and also to be unjust; that both of these are disturbing 
(rapaywdec) is apparently added as an indicator of this. The account 
seems to presuppose or elaborate the Epicurean view that piety and 
justice amount to virtually the same thing (so 2263-4). This explana- 
Gon is further generalized to apply as well in the case of sacrifices and 
festivals, and 'they' are said to have believed and passed down such 
views. It is difficult to place this account in Philodemus' historical 
reconstruction in this section. The reference in the two aorist verbs in 
2281—3 must refer either to an early stage of humankind (before the 
introduction of injustice) or to the views of Epicurus and his early 
followers. On the whole the balance of probability is in favour of the 
latter interpretation. Thus in 2283 we give «7A. will have introduced 
a self-citation of the author of his own demonstration above about 
Epicurean participation in cult (723—1022) and its justification. 


2273 «UbnÀov: Philippson conjectured that the following might have 
preceded the opening of this column: nudc 8é mávrac roUc opkovc $uÀdr- 
zem écriv] || evdnAov, ore etc. evdnAov could also introduce indirect dis- 
course, with or: specifying the content of what was ‘entirely clear’ rather 
than as an explanatory clause as Philippson takes it. It also of course could 
have been negatived, and the particle 3é in 2276 could have adversative 
force :i.e.'it was not entirely clear that breaking one's oath is unjust and lying, 
but both are equally disturbing'. Much therefore remains unclear. 

2276 tapayw@dec: the term is connected with the more common ra- 
pax?) and rdpaxoc both from raparrew. Breaking one's oath, as forms of 
injustice and lying, give rise to rapayai because, according to the Epicurean 
account of justice, one could never be sure of escaping detection: see Vander 
Waerdt 1988 and above, 2208-42 with commentary there. 

2277 ta 8' aura: the ‘same things’ believed and taught could have been 
that sacrifices and festivals and all such ritual forms should be observed 
because otherwise rapayai ‘disturbances’ would result. Cf. 1935-55. 

2278-9 wepi TOv vcio [v] | kai rôv éoprav: why sacrifices and festivals 
are singled out for mention is easy enough to understand: not performing 
sacrifices and celebrating festivals could give rise to anxiety for the Epicu- 
rean (or proto-Epicurean, if this is still part of the cultural history), eager to 
exercise cuymepujopa and acknowledge the exalted status of the divine. But 
it is harder to discern in exactly what respect such neglect might be deemed 
equivalent to being unjust and lying, as is said about oath-breaking. (Óvciai 
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are also mentioned at 1948 in connection with the making of provisions and 
expectations for life generally: 1953-5 «[a]]0" óAou Bier eveA[mec]|riac.) 
Lying and oath-breaking are unjust and therefore disturbing (since one can 
never be certain of not being detected) and therefore will be avoided even 
by the just and unjust alike in order to avoid the anxiety of fear of detection. 
Since sacrifices and festivals often mark the existence or fulfilment of con- 
tracts, the swearing of oaths and curses, and other obligations, perhaps it is 
implied that they will be faithfully adhered to as well. Lying, not backed up 
by an oath, is not a breach of such a socially contracted obligation; but of 
course, even if the gods do not care, the person you have cheated will, so that 
you live in constant fear of his finding out, which is rapaywdec (2276). See 
on 821, 1935-41. At 1082-9 the oath- keeping are equated with the just and 
aligned with the gods. 

2281-3 SrelvorOncav ze xai m[a]lpéGocav: I take these to be early 
Epicureans, whom Philodemus has defended with ample documentation on 
this score (religious oaths, sacrifices; for festival compacts see esp. 841-5) 
above at 723-1022. It is curious however that Philodemus does not in this 
case use dofalw or doyparilw ‘teach’ (as e.g. 1300-1, 2488-9, see on 308), 
rather than zrapadidwyt ‘passed down’ as here (cf. 727, 1574). 


2302-3 Order of Columns. This fragment has been placed at this point in the 229 
sequence on the basis of context. For obvious reasons rapaxa due to uncertainty 
about detection cannot arise until injustice already exists. Therefore this passage 
must come after cols. 74-5, which relate an early stage in its inception. In the 
margin before 1869 appears the stichometric letter O. This means that since |. 2274 
above (in the account of Socrates, where the letter O appears) six stichometric 
letters have elapsed, amounting to 1,200 lines of text or forty columns, out of which 
portions of only fifteen survive (or twenty-three if the fragments of 452 represent 
a separate column each, rather than being the bottom of any of the tops preserved 
under the 437 series). If this column were placed later in the treatise on grounds of 
context the proportion of preserved columns would of course be increased. But the 
conclusion 1s nevertheless unavoidable that in this section there is a much lower 
percentage of preserved columns, less than 3696 (or $696 on the alternative counting 
of 452) of the original, compared with the earlier sections preserved in the 1077/ 
/ 1098 sequence (cols. 1755), where the average rate of preservation is about 65%, 
but in some places as high as 8596. This accounts for the relatively greater obscurity 
and uncertainty faced in the reconstruction of this section. The loss 1s due to 
greater fragmentation in this section (also exhibited in the section on poets which 
follows, preserved in multiple scorze), to damage when the roll was broken open, and 
also to sheer chance. For, as the disegnatori worked their way through each scorza, if 
a reasonably complete legible column was not visible on a given layer of it, that 
layer was simply destroyed in removal to get to the one underneath, and so on. 
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Col. 80 


A citation of Hermarchus is adduced to demonstrate the deficiency of 
the (opponents) view that false tales about the gods will effectively 
enforce justice among the unjust. According to Hermarchus, since the 
gods do not literally appear to harm wrongdoers, the most unjust of 
mankind would completely escape notice, if one had to rely on the 
opponents' conception of justice. 


2313-20 The reconstruction in these lines is tentative. Philodemus prob- 
ably said that it was unlikely that punishment (2313-14 xóAa]|cw) would 
cuvr|erAéx]|Üa« roic xa[xic]| row if his opponents’ arguments about the 
operation of justice were true, as he says he had argued previously, and as the 
following citation from Hermarchus establishes. 

2320-9 On this fragment of Hermarchus see the commentary of Longo 
1988a, 127-8 and ead. 1985, 235-40. We differ in substance only over the 
question of how the grammatical construction is introduced in 2320, where 
I have tried to keep closer to the apograph (and consequently whether we 
are to have the indicative or infinitive in 2323). Philodemus points out that 
the unjust man will surely realize that real-life wrongdoers go unpunished 
by the gods in contrast to what the myths portray. He adds the argument by 
Hermarchus (apparently without citing the work, which is unusual for this 
treatise) that the most criminal of mankind would go entirely unnoticed to 
people, if humans had to depend on this system of justice. À very similar 
point is made above, 1184-1201, where see commentary. 

2321-2 tov [xov] | úmorpéxe:: for órorpéxecin this sense (‘l’ingiusto 
abbia presente cio’ Longo) see LSJ s.v. IV: Polyb. 16. 6. 10; Strabo 12. 3. 27; 
Epict. 4. 2. 2. 

2323-6 ac] | BAarrew [ot doi lde roùc á[Buoov]lrac: this is in 
keeping with Epicurean doctrine, for the god is said only to seem not to 
harm wrongdoers, i.e. in the literal, traditional sense or that depicted in the 
myths championed by the opponents. Hermarchus will, of course, have held 
that the gods do harm the unjust in the way set forth above, 1023-1108, and 
that the unjust are also harmed in consequence of their false views on the 
gods as described above, 2219-42. 

2329—30 kai oi] | voor: Epicurus did not of course dismiss law in theory, 
and Hermarchus in particular is thought to have held it in high esteem for 
having brought mankind out of a beastly uncivilized state (so Porph. De Abst. 
I. 22). The claim here will have been that the operation of law under the sort 
of system of justice advocated by the opponents would be ineffective. 

2330-1 mapà [uucpóv is ‘only just’. With ov óexoueva the sense seems to 
be ‘only just not admitting of punishment’, i.e. such measures stop only just 
short of the formal enactment of specific laws and penalties. Philippson- 
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Schober's ovó' éyópeva would mean only just not even conterminous with 
punishment', which yields less sense. 


2332-3 Order of Columns. There is no physical link between this and the following 
columns. We should expect a column of 247/242 to intervene between the present 
one from 1610 and col. 81 from 229, though this is not preserved. Philodemus is 
clearly focusing on existing poetic mythologies as a point of attack in the closing 
columns of this section, as a preliminary to that which follows (critique of the 
poets). He has apparently yet to demonstrate that the existing myths would not in 
fact perform the function of inhibiting injustice in the way alleged by his oppo- 
nents, and it is to the specific poetic myths individually that he turns in the second 
part of the treatise. The self-citations in this column (2314-15, 2318-19 if the 
restorations are correct) of earlier discussions suggest a summation or conclusion 
from earlier material before proceeding to the attack on poetic mythology per se in 
the following columns. 

According to a scholium of Bassi's on the disegno, this fragment was extant on 6 
September 1908, and was the scorza on the right on tavoletta 92. This is not the text 
there at the present time. In its place there is a different fragment to the right of 
1610 fr. 2 (see on 2212-1 3), written in the characteristic hand of De pietate. Perhaps 
this was a layer of the scorze originally underneath 1610 fr. 5. The content of this 
unpublished fragment (l. 1 moray [; 4 7]&x céro[u; 5 oil. Joe: 7 Ce: 9 écwce; 
12 eoi) suggests the poetic and rival philosophical theologies considered in the 
second half of the work; it has cherefore been relegated to vol. ii. 


Col. 81 


The author sets out to demonstrate that even those individuals de- 
scribed in the preceding (lost) columns who observed religious cus- 
toms and beliefs with a view towards preserving their country's safety 
or its good reputation, did so without preserving the gods in their 
blessedness and imperishability. The reader is exhorted to consider 
whether such a demonstration really deprives the pious of the 'good 
hope' they have in the gods, as the opponents allege. The Epicureans, 
says the author, offer the pious in return the greatest of benefits from 
the gods and remove for them the 'basest expectation’, by substituting 
the conviction that in the nature of the gods there is nothing terrible. 


2333-8 Supply ovdé cwlovrec (or $vAarrovrec)] || éxeivovc, ‘without 
preserving those (sc. the gods)' etc. from the previous column, which is lost 
(cf. above, 1142). The antecedent of éxeivouc must be Oo, which is 
required by the verb (2333-4 ev|xovra:). The subject of the verb, of course, 
must be those who promulgated false tales about the gods, not for personal 
gain, but in an attempt to secure justice and security of states: see 2150—77; 
that some did seek the security of their states by introducing myths (or 
exploiting existing ones) is explicitly stated at 2158-65 (esp. 2164-5 cwrn- 
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piac ait[ta] | moAcreiac). For cwrnpia, see also above, 1046 (used by Epicu- 
rus of the wéAera to be derived from the gods). The evdoxia in question, 
I think, must be that of their states, and not their own personal reputation; 
for the evdoxiay marpiov cf. above, 1338-44, in an apparently accepted 
definition of piety: piety appears to include not harming both other people 
and especially one's benefactors and one's homeland.’ On the reconstruc- 
tion of the lost opening to the present column, cf. Philippson 1921, 363. An 
alternative would be to take Epicurus and the kathegemones as subject of the 
verb, and supply no negative with djvAarrovrec before 2333; but this seems 
less likely in the light of the objects of prayer stated here. 

2338-9 we | ¿mmyyeiÀ&unv: the promise referred to came earlier in the 
discussion of cultural history; possibly it is preserved at 1703-5. Since the 
intervening discussion does not exclusively concern the gods, but deals with 
larger aspects of the nature of justice, it would have been natural to postpone 
the specific topic of the representation of gods in myth until this point. 

2340 ouk «ic uakpáv: not later on’, as at Hdt. 5. 108, Aesch. Suppl. 925, 
Aristoph. Vesp. 454; but the standard example is Demosth. 18. 36. However 
LSJ s.v. unakpav, who cite the present text, translate it exceptionally as not at 
length', perhaps because Philodemus implies that the demonstration will not 
exceed 'the present work' (2341-2). Since it is the catalogue of poets and 
philosophers in the second part of De pietate that provides the demonstration 
referred to here, this meaning seems to be contradicted by the sheer length 
of the catalogue (it occupied an entire papyrus volumen). Very likely Philode- 
mus means that he will begin the demonstration with the poets now (see the 
actual beginning in col. 86) without concluding the present book and 
beginning a new one (hence 'in the present work"). Possibly this statement 
signals a break between the two rolls of papyrus containing each part of De 
pietate. (It also corroborates that chere were not two books.) In any case, unless 
it means something like ‘soon’, i.e. if it meant ‘not at great length’, ov« eic 
paxpáy would have been a denial of the obvious, in the light of the multitude 
of evidence adduced by the author and the rhetorical intentions of the 
catalogue style of composition employed not only in the lists of poets and 
philosophers in the second part of the work (see vol. ii), but also in the first 
part (e.g. 723-1022 on Epicurean participation in cult). Philodemus has 
nothing to gain from irony on this point. For an instance signalling the end 
of a section elsewhere in the treatise see above, 1279-81 with commentary. 

2341-2 v ty [wap]ou[c]y c[uv]laywyf: cf. above, 1465-8 m[apa 
| Zhvwre yevoue|var cuvaywyat d:alcapovciw, where cuvaywyý seems to 
mean ‘discussion’, perhaps ‘lecture’. Here, however, in reference to the au- 
thor’s present discussion, it verges on the meaning ‘treatise’, ‘work’ as 
a whole (rather than a single section or subdivision of that work). Philippson 
1921, 363-4 (who read cuve|cr[we]n ¢[uv]laywyn) took this to refer to 
an already existing theological work by the author: 'Sicherlich nicht un- 
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ser Buch—und dies liegt am nachsten—in einem weiteren Buche unsrer 
Schrift. Berührt ist diese Frage auch in Tepi 0eov 9iayoryc [i.e. De dis 3 
col.] 10,4, und es wäre immerhin möglich, daß Philodem unter cuvaywy7 
die Gesamtheit seiner theologischen Schrift meint. évecrocg (Gomperz) 
would mean ‘present’, as in grammar: ò évecrox xpóvoc = tempus praesens. 

2342-3 vapacr[]lco: what Philodemus will demonstrate is that the 
cumulative evidence of the poets and philosophers, as amassed in the second 
part of the work, shows that people in the course of human history have not 
generally preserved the gods (i.e. those from whom they prayed’ etc., 2333— 
7) in their original conception in their discourse (2338 éAoyorroígcav). 

2343-4 THE Gyabyc | roivuv Mid oc: this is a direct reference back to 
1413-18 above, where the opponents were said to have charged the Epicu- 
reans with ‘depriving just and good people of the xaAac éAmióac which they 
have in the gods’ by removing the zapapvOia involved in prayer and sacri- 
fice; cf. 988-9, and €Amic ypmcr1 at Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 1102 B (Epic. fr. 30 
Us., quoted above on 880). (rapaj.vÜia is mentioned just below at 2419.) 
The present passage sketches out an Epicurean response, to the effect that 
the Epicureans in fact offer such people the greatest benefit from the gods, 
by removing the basest sort of expectation (mpocóox(av) from the gods 
(= expectation of the worst things, i.e. harm from the gods; such harm need 
only be expected by the bad). Cf. 2202-5: the just man has the 'finest 
expectations from the gods’ (mepi Geo a]|picrac & xe mpocdo]|xiac). 

2347-8 peyicry[v] | adroic à$éAeav: for the Epicurean doctrine of 
et,, see above, 1023-1108, 2202-8. So also above, 1293-4 the Epicure- 
ans claim to strive after the greatest piety, peyicrny evceBeidav. 

2349-50 ó[voypá]ljovrec: for the technical sense of this word see 
above on 1048-9. Its use here indicates that such views about benefit and 
expectations from the gods are implicit in the general nature of things, the 
study of which (i.e. Epicurean ductoAoyia) ‘sketches out’ definitions about 
such things: cf. Epic. Ad Menoec. 123 j rown Tov 0eoú vóncic vmeypddg. ` 

2350-3 mv trolvnporáriv ávalkórmrovrec a[oroic] | mpoc8ox(av: cf. 
the contrasting form of vpocòoxia, said to be possessed by the just, at 2202- 
5 ó óe] | dee [mepi Ber a]|picrac & xe mpocdo]|Kiac. 

2353-6 These lines are probably corrupt. I have not attempted to resolve 
them by departing wildly from the apograph. Philippson prints: 


mpocdoKiav 7 [ov Y[ N 
Tour’ éxkpov[oy.]ev TOYTHKPOY[ JEN N 
2355 «ai ayaQac ëÀ[m(Šac (eic) KAIATAOAITH[,... N 
Tov aiwva ÓOó[vrec mc- TON AIWNA AT N 
Tác, dyreſ cd yor- (25) 
A better approach would be: 


mpocdoxiay u[7€ép Y[ N 
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ro) y nxpou{ Jex TOYTHKPOY[.. JEN N 
2355 «at d ya airy|[cac KAIATAOAITH(,  N 

Tov aiwva de[ifav- TON AIWNA A€[.... N 

rac, avre[icayov- (25) 

rec ÔÈ A. 


2358 wicrſiv: cf. above, 2222-6 d:a r0] py dulyacBat mepi [rov]| rov 
micrw A[a]|Betv. Though vicric appears in that passage in a different sense, 
the present use probably recalls it, for the claim is that the Epicureans 
provide such assurance of immunity from detection, which according to 
Epicurus is otherwise impossible to obtain. Instead the Epicureans offer 
a philosophical vicric that the gods are not by nature terrible or harmful, 
that the benefits of justice and security accrue to humans through emulation 
of their nature. For zicric in the sense of logical demonstration see above on 
478 (cf. 652); for that of sacred oaths and pledges: 83 1-2. In the theological 
context vic in all these senses is the counterpart to vroyia, ‘vain suspi- 
cion’. Cf. above, 2036-42: they will expect great misfortunes from them (sc. 
the gods)... . On account of the vicric which they (sc. the unjust) do not 
possess, they would accomplish nothing’. 

2361-2 Sucexx[ap]}rél[pn]rov: cf. Sext. Emp. Adu math. 7. 23, and see 
Philod. De dis col. 12,6—7: there is no nature (including divine nature) able 
to inflict an dvexxaprépnrov 7 óvcex|kaprépnT[o]v xaxov (quoted more 
fully above on 1134-8). i. e. a harm which is impossible or difficult to endure. 
The occurrence of óvcexxaprépnTov in both the last and the present passage 
recalls the language and idea of the rerpaddpyaxoc, for the text of which 
see above on 1538-9 and further literature cited there. The present passage 
probably continued by saying that the Epicureans advance a demonstration, 
based on the fact that the gods are not ò eo in their nature, that they cannot 
inflict upon anyone àvcekx[ap]ré| [pn] vóv z 9e[wov,'a terror which is diffi- 
cult to endure’. 


2362-3 Order of Columns. This column appears to move from the more general 
account of justice to the more specific consideration of the representation of the 
gods by the poets. The present column might be thought to introduce not that 
section, but rather the discussion of the development of injustice in cultural history 
(and to have come before cols. 74-5), but I have placed it here because it seems to 
introduce the section on poets and because I have followed strictly the descending 
order of fragments in the 229 series, in which it comes relatively late. The present 
column may also be closely connected to col. 79, because the mention of prayer 
(2333-4 ev|yovrar) may be related to the topic of oaths, sacrifices, and festivals 
mentoned in that column: oaths (2273-4), sacrifices and festivals (2278—9), other 
similar forms (2280-1). With the whole series cf. the catalogue at 1934-55. 
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Col. 82 


This column, like those of 437 and 452 (see above on 1731-2), was not 
one of those originally assigned to De pietate by Quaranta and printed 
together with the other fragments of De pietate in HV? II. Conse- 
quently it does not appear in the editions of Gomperz and Bücheler. 
It was identified as part of De pietate by Cronert (1906, 19 n. 101), and 
subsequently filled out with lavish restorations by Philippson (1921, 
409; cf. also E. Bignone, 'Studi critici sul testo di Epicuro', SIFC? 10 
(1933), 71-118 at 110; Capasso 1982,97 n. 29). Its Neapolitan apograph 
is preserved as fr. 9 of 1788, a reproduction of which appears in HV? 
VIII 62 (there is no Oxonian apograph). Of the original papyri of 
1788 there exists today one scorza, which is totally illegible and thus 
useless for purposes of identification of hand or content (it cannot be 
our fragment, for reasons I discuss below). In its place in HV? VIII the 
text of 1788 fr. 9 quite obviously does not belong either palaeograph- 
ically or thematically with the other engraved apographs of 1788 (frr. 
1-8, HV? VIII 53-61 (the hands represented are entirely different), 
a doxographical work of unknown authorship: Crónert 1906, 19 n. 
IOI (for the text ibid.147; additional bibliography in Catalogo, 394-5; 
Capasso 1989, 263). Note that our fr. 9 is the last in the series, as though 
smuggled in at the end of the series. On the other hand, the letter- 
shapes and column layout in 1788 fr. 9 as represented on the apograph 
are so similar to those represented on the apographs that preserve 
other parts of De pietate as to be indistinguishable. Crónert hypoth- 
esized that fr. 9 was mistakenly included and designed along with the 
fragments of 1788, a phenomenon not unknown in the Herculaneum 
papyri and which we have already had occasion to encounter in the 
fragments of De pietate. 

Crónert's hypothesis, and the assignment of this fragment to De 
pietate, were confirmed through the discovery (June 1993) of a scorza, 
numbered 1114, and mounted in cassetto 78 next to another fragment 
on the right written in a different hand but also labelled 1114. This 
fragment (the one on the right) is written in the hand of 1007/1673, 
Philod. Rhet. 4, and is so properly identified (gruppo H, anonimo XT) by 
Cavallo 1983, 34 (cf. 45, 64, 73). The scorza on the left, however, 
contains the remnants of some 21 lines inscribed in an entirely dif- 
ferent hand than the one on the right. Its identification as the charac- 
teristic hand of De pietate (i.e. that of P. Herc. 1428) is unmistakable. 
The fragment consists of a conglomeration of at least three layers of 
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sottoposti and sovrapposti, and is extremely difficult to read. Lines 13—21 
can be made out as follows, apparently the left margin of a column: 


P Herc. 1114 fr. sin. A 


13 ol 
14 aal 
T avó[ 
6 un 
17 Vol 
18 ana 
i9 pef 
20 pet 
21 vie 


I have not been able to locate this sequence in the line-beginnings of 
any preserved column of the treatise. But there is no doubt that it 
belongs to De pietate, an identification now secured on palaeographical 
grounds. 

Scattered higgledy-piggledy in the upper and lower portions of the 
same cassetto were two small, additional pieces of carbonized papyrus, 
which, after being cleaned and properly preserved by Dr Kleve and Mr 
Fosse, I was able to identify as having been written in the characteristic 
hand of De pietate. Both are scorze consisung of at least four congealed 
layers of papyrus, which, I believe, originally adhered to the surface of 
the larger piece numbered 1114 described above (they do not exhibit 
the membranaceous material glued to the back of some scorze), or 
were the layer below it. As not infrequently happens in the case of the 
scorze, the uppermost layers of the original scorza became separated 
from the lower layers over the passage of time: i.e. the exposed layer of 
the extremely thin papyrus disintegrated, thereby exposing to view a 
new text on the underlying layer. The disintegration of the scorza left 
two additional fragments of 1114 (originally 1788) strewn carelessly 
about in the cassetto. This is the text of the first: 


P Herc. 1114 fr. sin. B 


I 

2 

3 Jeperac vf 

4 ]rov na 

e ]xrove ca 
6 

p 


]wav Gel 


j wot 
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8 Icauerſ 

s Jemi 
The second of these two pieces matches exactly with lines 15-21 of N 
1788 fr. 9 (see ll. 2379-83; letters in braces are visible on the extant 
papyrus on an underlying layer of papyrus, which was exposed after 
the apograph was made, and are therefore to be deleted here): 


P Herc. 1114 fr. sin. C 


t .Jeoteil 

2 _...jodaci[ 

3 vc 
steh 

e ]eAoyo(vcaM — (= 2381) 
6 Ivy Kpovov (= 2382) 
7 ..]enex (= 2383) 


The text of ll. 5-7 can be seen beyond any doubt to match with that 
of ll. 19721 of the Neapolitan apograph of 1788 fr. 9 (= 2381-3). The 
match proves beyond any doubt that the text preserved by the apo- 
graph of N 1788 fr. 9 was in fact, as Crónert thought, originally part 
of De pietate. Letters in braces are preserved on an identifiable under- 
lying layer. After «povov in l. 20 there is uninscribed space. If this 
represents the end of a line (as opposed to blank space left as punctua- 
Gon), then this fragment (= 2379-83), and probably all the lines of 
1788 fr. 9 after l. 16, were a sovrapposto mistakenly copied by the 
disegnatore as part of the same layer; for the lines of 1788 fr. 9,1-14 
(= 2363—78) extend on further to the left. In addition the disposition 
of fragments B and C relative to each other and to fragment A is 
problematic. They appear to have once linked one above the other, as 
they are about the same width, their surfaces are very similar, and they 
both consist of about four congealed layers (I did not attempt removal 
of the sovrapposti). However, fr. B cannot have joined above or below, 
fr. C, or it would have been copied by the disegnatore, where as 
a different text appears in these places on the Neapolitan apograph of 
1788 fr. 9 (2363—78 and 2384-7). If the uninscribed space after xpovov 
in 2382 (= 1. 6 in the text above) is not the end of the line, perhaps 
fragment C originally consisted of the entire text of 1788 fr. 9, lying 
directly on top of fragment B, and the two were impacted together on 
top of fragment A. 

While the attribution of these new fragments, and the text of 1788 
fr.9,to De pietate can now be taken for certain, there is not much in the 
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way of a continuous text on the basis of which to place the fragment 
at its proper position in the treatise (see further below on Order of 
Columns). However, if 2381-3 were soprapposti when they were 
drawn, they will have come later in the treatise (see vol. ii) than the 
present col. 82 (1788 fr. 9), perhaps from the critique of the poets (i.e. 
B,2 ka Aav[aióa; BA rov “Héa[icrov; C,6-7 ro]|v Kpóvov IT" 
. Je 3ex[e; see below on Order of Columns). If these lines were 
sovrapposti, then they came earlier. It is possible that all these fragments 
(N 1788, P Herc. 1114 A-C) come from the second part of the treatise, 
though their placement relative to 247/242 and 1088, the opening 
series in that section, is problematical. 


2365 truxnv: cf. 2380 (r2]c 9€ rv[xync?). Philippson's assumption of an 
attack on the Stoic doctrine of fate here is unlikely to be right, since in 
P Herc. 1428 below (see vol. 11) Philodemus uses the standard Stoic term 
eipappévy in his criticism of Chrysippus on this point (P Herc. 1428 col 5, 1— 
2; Henrichs 19744, 1 5). Perhaps rUy9 was mentioned in the sense of ‘chance’ 
as advocated by the early natural philosophers (cf. 1184—9, and see Usener, 
Gloss. Epic. S. v.; Capasso 1982, 97 with n. 29), or as the mythological entity. 

2367 xuprever[: the Stoic problem of the xupredwv Aóyoc may be rel- 
evant here, as L. A. Holford-Strevens reminds me. But 1285—6 ravrwy [r] v 
aya|[8cv] xuprevorvra (sc. Oe) shows that the Epicureans could also adopt 
such language. Cf. also 942-3 and 755-8 with commentary. 

2371 puxpa: mundane trivialities, over which no god or Aoyoc is needed 
to rule, on the Epicurean view? 

2374-5 ¿$ &dpoc[Ulvyc rñ]c xaxov MV: cf. 1605 with app. crit. 

2379-83 Probably sovrapposti (see vol. 11). 


2392-3 Order of Columns. See the discussion above. The placement of this fragment 
here is entirely conjectural. It is not impossible that it comes from the criticism of 
poets in the second part of De pietate (see below with vol. ii), perhaps part of 247 
(like which it preserves the top % of a column).I have placed the fragment here, not 
only because of its proximity with the second part of the work, but also because of 
a possible connection with recurring terms for ‘ruling’ in this fragment and in the 
surrounding columns: 2367 xupsever, cf. 2383 Apye, and the same idea above at 
2032-3 in connection with the belief, allegedly propagated by poetic myths, that 
the gods are tyrants who will harm evil-doers; on kings and their styles of rule vis- 
d- vis philosophers see also below, 2434-49 and cf. the mpovoyia ‘political exemption’ 
mentioned for the Epicureans (?) at 2477-9. But we are now within several col- 
umns of the end of the first part of the treatise, and the ruling of various mythologi- 
cal figures who vied for dominance in the mythical cosmogonies is the first topic in 
the second part of De pietate (for which see vol. ii; Schober 1988; Henrichs 19724), 
so certainty is impossible. In this connection the possibility that 2382 could be read 
as ro|v Kpóvov, i. e. the divinity who figures prominently in the early stages of 
cosmogony, should be raised. See also above, fr. B, 2 ]Tmv 9av[, with which compare 
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N 1088 fr. 6,22-3 below (Schober 1988,87) ro mron|cav]|r« 77» 4ava[tóa (Danais, 
EGF F 3 = PEG 3). 

This fragment is extant as P Herc. 1114. It has broken into several fragments and 
contains more than one layer of sottoposti. 


Col. 83 


The syntax of this column remains elusive. Judged from the following 
column to which it 1s physically linked, it dealt with the influence of 
the myths on thinking about the gods. There is clearly much intercon- 
nection with the language of the preceding columns. For an attempt at 
a complete restoration see Philippson 1921, 401. 


2395 StjJadopac: see 2209. 

2397-8 «Ue micl[riav: also at 1954-5 above, = mpocdoxia (2204-5, 2353 
cf. ayab) €Amic: 1416-17, 2343-4; €Amic xpnerh at Plut. Contra Epic. beat. 
1102 B (Epic fr. 30 Us.), quoted above on 880. 

2398 B«Baiov: cf. P Oxy. II 215 col. 1,15 rò BéBa«ov | [€ed]ceBetac 
vTpyxet. 

2411 Sewa: see 1562, 1584 (the z[avó]ewo ÀAóyoc of the theologues), 
2032 (they will think the gods eoi), 2362; cf. app. crit. on 1192-3. 

2419 wapapub[: above, 1423-4 with commentary. 

2420 mepi]TrTGc: see 2205-6. 

2422-3 Order of Columns. The present col. 83 is able to join physically with the 
following col. 84 (even though they are in ascending order in 229) on the same 
rationale as explained above on 1101-2 (cols. 38—9). There is an exactly parallel case 
in the same sequence above, cols. 58-9, a join which may be considered certain. The 
apograph represents a letter or two of blank space at the end of 2422, the last line 
in the column. But the disposition of 229 fr. 1 (right side of column) and fr. 2 (left 
side of column) suggests that they were both on the same layer of the scorza, but 
drawn as usual, as separate fragments, so that xa]l|raAéAovze should indeed be 
joined, in spite of the letter or two of blank space. Length of lines in this treatise 
often actually decreases as the scribe reaches the foot of the column. 


Col. 84 


It is absurd to suppose that any but the evil and foolish would believe 
that the gods check injustice, and that the gods and their children 
suffer misfortunes because they are really afraid of being harmed. Yet 
the opponents dare to charge the Epicureans with impiety. The pow- 
erful can be relieved of this wretched sort of existence if we realize 
that the philosophically enlightened fare better with people in general 
than do rulers who attempt to punish each and every injustice. 
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2422-3 xa]llraAéAovre: for the sense of this verb (‘allow the existence 
of”) see e.g. 1047-8 and commentary on 36. Excellent sense is produced if 
we restore a negative or negative pronoun (ov]óeic in 2421?):'(No one) has 
allowed the existence of gods, representing the offspring of the gods and and 
the gods themselves as afraid. , i. e. a reductio ad absurdum. Cf. P Herc. 1428 
col. 13,7-12 (vol. ii; Henrichs 1974a, 23): ‘It is clear that no one ever 
refrained from unjust action out of fear of the air or the aether or the whole 
universe’, roU|ró y[e] avri 95Aóv | écrw we ovde elc rov | moore avOpw- 
mwv | Tov áépa xai Tov ai|Üépa doBovpevoc 7 | r0 àv améxerai riſvoc adixou 
mpaypa|roc. In the second part of the treatise the author goes to great 
lengths to illustrate the kind of poetic mythology, filled with stories of such 
minor sub-divinities, and prodigious fantasies, which fails in the desired way 
to restrain people from injustice. There is even a separate section devoted to 
improprieties of the gods in interaction with humans as portrayed in the 
myths of poetry, including semi-divine offspring, and another devoted to 
bodily weaknesses of the gods: see Schober 1988, 71-2, Henrichs 19746, 
Luppe 1984; 1985 f. Thus with this phrase here and 2425-7 avrov [Ovc]|rv- 
xouvrac Ta[pa]|cr5cac the author anticipates and introduces the rationale 
for the ‘critique’ that follows ('demonstration' would be the more accurate 
designation, since Philodemus' debate there is not with the poets per se, but 
with philosophical opponents who claimed that all the myths prevented 
injustice, and that the Epicureans, denying the truth of the myths, were 
inciting it: see 2480-9). 

2423-7 9«]làv ¿yyóvouc x[ai Sai]lpovac avrouc [Buc]lruxoüvrac wa- 
[pa]lcerycac: so below (vol. ii), PN 433 fr. 3,6-10 (Schober 1988, 92) ro& | 
u rox ovioic [9aipo]|cw . . . (80 xav [yeAdcer}|ev ric); P Herc. 1088 fr. 10, 9 
21 (Schober 1988, 84) xaíro: ro | pev 7) yevvn8 va | THY poppy aro|mov 7 
rb pepwy | Ucrepóv Tivi 9vc|rvx7)ca« THY Kaxilav expevyew dv, ra, ro Še 
[To]vgpo| rárovc e[icay]ew 0e|ouc dy er] é< ye|verzgc orepBoAdc | écrw 
ovx dToÀei| móvrov aceBeiac, (of odd divine births, Hermes represented as 
a rectangular herm) 'and yet to be born with an odd shape, or suffer mu- 
tilation later, need not involve any wickedness, but to represent the gods 
as most wicked right from their birth is a sign of those who lack no- 
thing in their insurpassable impiety' (for the genitive of characteristic see 
above, 436). 

2427-8 6n ve[ixn] | þoßoûvraı pe[ydAa: the subject of doBowwra 
must be the éyyovo: and deo. The or: clause gives the reason why they 
would be thought ducruyotvrac (2425—6) if the myths were believed. The 
plural shows that the subject of $oBoüvra: are not potential believers them- 
selves (cf. 2422-3 «a ||| raAéAocre). 

2430-1 xarnyopoüvre[c] | àcéfe[i]av ñuóo[v: the disegnatore is unlikely 
to have mistaken A for €, even in a broken context at line end. I think we 
must reckon that the reading <armyopoúvrac stood in the papyrus in error. 
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Lines 2429-31 are virtually parenthetical: the opponents have the effrontery 
to accuse the Epicureans of impiety, when their own view (2423-8) makes 
the gods out to be degenerate. For the explicit charge see below, 2485-9: the 
detractors allege that we are teaching things aceBy xai | [2có]udopa roic 
av|[@pw %N. But see 1353-60 or woAAo[t] | voutCovrec ace|Beic rovc oŭ- 
Twi} ep Dewy arropawvol|evouc xoAalou|civ (of Socrates and others pun- 
ished by the Athenians), 1382, 1407 (Epicurus escaped the Athenian masses 
because he had less impious views), 1512-23, 1673 (restored), cf. 1570-1 
51a]|BAnGev7wv. I do not think we are to understand that any opponents 
ever did formally accuse the Epicureans of impiety in the legal sense (if they 
could have); there is certainly no evidence that Epicurus was so accused 
(Philodemus asserts above, 1 505-55, that he was not in fact). The implication 
here is that the opponents’ charges are no more philosophically serious than 
such rhetorically inflated charges, which were more common in the litera- 
ture of the rhetorical schools than in actual legal practice of the third and 
second centuries. In the second part of the treatise Philodemus turns the 
same rhetorical charge back against the poets and in P Herc. 1428 against the 
Stoics (see vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 20-5). 

2432 d cep tpoe[itrov: resumptive, after the digression ending in 2423- 
31 above (and perhaps beginning in col. 81 at 2233-43). The argument here 
is also closely related to that made in col. 77 (2213-42), where the evil are 
said to be restrained from wrongdoing by their own bad consciences. 

2433-5 tv’ typetc & nu ui dhe: cf. Demosth. 23.70 or: of ravr’ èg 
dpxijc Ta vópiua OceAovrec, otrwéc ToT’ Acav, Wpwec etre Geol, ovK éméÜevro 
Tote d ruxijcaciv, d avOpwrivwe érexovdicay, eic ocov exe Kadwe, Tac 
cu opc. 

2435 tv kparoúv[rwv: those in power’, the authorities’. I suspect that 
Philodemus implies an analogy between human rulers and those depicted 
by poets in the myths as ruling. This is then backed up (2439-49) with 
a consideration concerning how ordinary people regard their rulers: they 
have higher esteem for those who are wise and realize that wrongdoers will 
be restrained by their own bad consciences (2224-41), than for those who 
(like che gods in myth) personally and laboriously attempt to punish and 
avenge every injustice against them. Perhaps Philodemus envisages the op- 
ponents as lodging their charges of impiety against ‘us’ (2485—9) also before 
‘those in power’, the authorities’ (1 kparoúv[ rwv); what follows (2434- 
49) shows that Philodemus specifically has Hellenistic monarchs in mind. 

2436-8 dvyxécrof[ic] cu[p]lgopali]e wepiBaAr[Ad]lp[e]vov: here pas- 
sive: ‘enveloped’, ‘involved in incurable misfortunes’. The phrase finds 
echoes at 223 5—6 atwviosc mepi[Ba]|Aeiv cuppopalic (fut.), 2240-1 ef- 
|Aovro Toraúraıc (passive), 1136-8 ele avv]|mépBAgrov d ſcegei] lav éxBaA- 
Aew, and derives from courtroom rhetoric, in perorations referring to the 
threat of punishment for conviction of capital crimes: see Antiphon 3.2. 12 
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ui... Qwpoic cuppopaic mrepiBaAnte; Lys. 4. 20 umóé avgkécro cuppopa 
meptBadnre (the jury is besought not to bring down disaster upon the 
innocent by unmerited conviction); Andoc. 1. 142 avnxécrotc móAw cuu o- 
paic rep (the Spartans are resisting their allies proposals to destroy 
Athens for good); cf. Eurip. Or. 906 mepiBaAetv kaka "ut, Philodemus 
means that the myths envisage gods eternally beset with unceasing disasters 
and misfortunes for which they are responsible for administering the appro- 
priate brand of justice. An alternative here is to articulate rep:BadA[Ao]| yer, 
ôv Tpomov: (according to the opponents) It is in order to lighten the burden 
(reading ro[v móvov in 2434) of rulers that we surround (i.e. the gods) with 
incurable evils De in myths), just as people reproach less the wise (i.e. for 
doing this, through myths) than they do kings for dispensing justice in 
individual cases.’ For ov rpórov in this sense see later in the treatise (vol. ii) at 
P Herc. 1428 col. 5,3 (Henrichs 1974a, 16). A problem in recovering the 
syntax of this complex sentence is that it is unclear whether Philodemus is 
giving his own view here or summarizing an opponent's point. 

2438-49 Philodemus recommends lightening the responsibilities of 
those in power (2435 1. xparovv[Twv) on the grounds that people in gen- 
eral (ot r[v]lxóvrec, apparently an argument from consensus omnium) more 
reproach 'good' kings for doing the job of dispensing justice personally and 
individually, than they do philosophers or the philosophically enlightened 
king who relies on the inhibitions of conscience, as explained at 2226-41. 
The former type of ruler would incur the xaxia, ‘reproach’, of people in 
general. On the Epicurean view only the foolish need to be held in check by 
fear of punishment, while the wise have a different motive for being just. In 
the present passage, perhaps directed to the putative addressee, the Epicurean 
position on religion and justice is also recommended to the king who would 
be wise. On Philodemus' political theory on kingship, well illustrated in his 
treatise explicating kingship in the Homeric poems (De bono rege), see 
especially O. Murray, JHS 55 (1965), 161-82; CErc 14 (1984), 157-60; Do- 
randi 1982a, 42-5. On advice to the potential king in Philodemus' reading of 
Homeric poetry see Ásmis 1991, 1-32. 

2447-8 t[ûv "wy ]popévov [et] rec [5]85[ix]ncav: cf. Xen. Anab. 5. 
4. 6 et ov Boe ce, é£ecrw ui "ác AaBetv fuppayouc kat Tuuopr)icacÜat 
ei Ti TOTE UGC où rot Jòicncav. 

2449-50 tv dvOparwv | +[ó]v [rà S]pora Sucl[(ruxoóvrov (Philipp- 
son): i.e. similar to those things depicted in myths? Perhaps the sentence 
continued to give grounds for why the myths are sometimes thought to 
restrain people from injustice. 

2450-1 Order of Columns. See on 2422-3. The ‘offspring of the gods and daemons’ 
potentially allowed at 2423-5 sound very like those of the poets criticized in the 
next section of the treatise (see above on 2422-3, 2423-4). The present column has 
therefore been placed as close as possible to the introduction to that section in col. 
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86 (allowing for the expected interposition of the physically adjoining fragment of 
I610). The present col. 84 (and the previous column, which is physically attached to 
it) are the earliest numbered fragments in 229, so we should expect them to fall 
latest in the original order of those fragments in the treatise, as they do in their 
present position. Note this pattern is also borne out by the three earliest columns of 
229, cols. 56-8 (frr. 7-9). Fr. 9 (the highest-numbered fragment) is thus the earliest 
fragment of 229 in the treatise, but the last in the relevant scorza stack, and so 
survives as the only extant scorza of this sequence. 


Col. 85 


Epicurus' views on the gods are contrasted with another set of views, 
according to which perhaps the gods do not do any harm (cf. above, 
1184-1202). The author argues that if those who advocate such views 
(ot raBAaBy mapeccayovrec) are not liable to a charge of impiety, as 
causing no real harm, then neither should Epicurus be charged with 
impiety, as his opponents allege. He procedes to introduce a catalogue 
of ‘self-important theologoi and poets’ together with their tales about 
the gods, championed by his opponents as pious truths about gods 
or falsehoods that would keep the many in check. The opponents 
claimed further that the Epicureans were impious for revealing that 
the stories of the 'self-important theologoi and poets' were false, and 
were therefore acting in a manner impious and disadvantageous to 
humankind. Philodemus will display the poets once and for all in 
a chorus of arch-enemies' in order to demonstrate that their songs 
failed to preserved true conceptions of the gods (see above, 2333-43), 
and could perform no function in the maintenance of justice. In 
P Herc. 1428 (see vol. ii) he concludes the treatise by similarly catalogu- 
ing the statements about the gods of the Greek philosophers, from 
Thales to Diogenes of Babylon, finishing with the Stoics, whose views, 
he argues in the concluding columns of the treatise, so far from 
promoting justice, would even incite injustice. 


2466-8 «i ro[ül ro] xai mepi Gedy | [év]ó[nce]v: probably Epicurus is the 
subject. The lost passage that preceded must have characterized Epicurus' 
views on the gods: he said that they were ... (a superlative in ]rárovc, 2465). 

2469—71 ñ car iBia[v] . . . cuxo[davit]ia: xar’ Bio must be adjecti- 
val: ‘privately motivated’, ‘self-seeking’, aimed at personal advantage’. cu- 
Koóavría is not 'chicanery', as in Roman comedy, but rather ‘pedantic 
objection’; so also Philod. Rhet. 11. 143,16, where it means little more than 
‘calumny’, perhaps with an allusion to the rhetorical tactics of the courts. Cf. 
below, 2498-9 ud er] cuxopavreiv,a plea‘not to carp at’ the author's minor 
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slips in ascription, which is addressed to ‘those concerned with accuracy 
under all circumstances’, i.e. the reader or potential detractors. 

2473-4 oi r[à]IBA (a) wapecayo[vrec: these are probably those in- 
dividuals discussed above who introduced new myths not in the hope of 
attaining political security, but simply out of conformity to fashion (2158—9 
o]: dé | uOovc pev eicyyov, 2163 ravr' eicóépew). It might have been argued 
that such fabrications were at best harmless to society (see 2165-82). Philo- 
demus would then be arguing in this passage that if such individuals were 
not to be blamed, then it was scarcely more than cvxodavría, ‘a pedantic 
objection', for the opponents to charge the Epicureans with impiety for 
holding true and pious views (2471-2 ‘all but sacrosanct’). 

2476-7 xatny[opn]lOjcecOar: once again the language of the court- 
room, cf. above at 2430-1 xarnyopouvte[c] | acéBe[t]av nuw[y. Similarly at 
1165-76 Philodemus' response is a counter-argument in the form of a rhet- 
orical micric: others equally culpable are not charged, so why the Epicureans ? 

2477-9 x&v IIS eh mpovog[i]lac ruyxávociv: Philodemus points 
out that the Epicureans expect no political favouritism or exemption. This 
may bear some relation to the digression on kingship above at 2433-48, 
where it may be implied that the Epicureans would get special exemption 
from kings who are wise. Here he suggests that even in the non-Epicurean 
community, ruled by non-sages, the Epicureans do not deserve to be 
charged for impiety or harassed for their views. 

2479-80 [‘xardp]l€opat: since Philodemus never uses the simple form 
of the verb, Henrichs's supplement is doubtless correct. For xardpyw in the 
middle see Niet. i. 326,6; with amo Rhet.11. 34,15, cf. De mus. 10,1. This begins 
the critique of poets proper. Earlier editors took the verb (viz. dpęonal, in 
earlier editions) to refer to the begining of the treatise, rather than simply 
introducing a new section. Now, however, the critique of poets that follows 
can be seen to be closely connected to the entire preceding section dealing 
with the origin of justice in cultural history in relation to views on the 
nature of the gods. Schober, believing that the critique of poets stood first in 
the treatise, took the preceding fragments of 247/242 and 1610 to form part 
of a praefatio to the treatise as a whole. But he did not know the correct order 
of these fragments or all the links between them, nor did he discern that the 
fragments of 229 also form part of this account. Philodemus' intention to 
engage in such a demonstration is already indicated at 2340-4 (and was 
probably part of the plan since 1184 ff.), but the demonstration cataloguing 
the absurdities of the ‘poets and theologoi’ has been postponed until after the 
digression on the rise of injustice and the discussion of tyrants and kings in 
connection with the charge of impiety against Epicureans. 


2480-1 Order of Columns. The link between the columns of 1610 (preserves bot- 
toms of columns only) and 247 (tops of columns only) was first discerned by 
Schober: cf. above, cols. 73-4, a link with the same disposition of fragments; so 
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also 1610 fr. 3 and 247 fr. 6a (from the critique of poets that follows: see Schober 
1988, 77). 


Col. 86AB 


2480-1 até än ll cep]v@v GeoAdyuv Í [xai wlontrav: by way of ironic 
deference the poets and philosophers are styled at the outset as ceuvol, i.e. 
people who give themselves airs, especially in religious matters; cf. P Herc. 
1428 col. 10,19 (vol. ii; Henrichs 1974,21) ; Xen. Oec. 10.3 at Ò’ det cabin 
ceuvac, women who ‘always sit about like fine ladies’. They are stylized in the 
text together as a holy chorus (2491 xopov) with their songs about the gods. 
On the word ceuvóc see Henrichs 1974a, 27 with nn. 47-8 citing ceuvoc 
gtAdcogoc at Orig. Contra Cels. 4. 48 = SVF ii. 1074 (ironically of Chrysippus 
as an allegorizing theologos). They are more politely referred to above 1203- 
5 as ot di] caiſoi rcov [8€0A ]óywv | xat dxAocó$ov (if the restoration is correct), 
but at 1570-2 as rw[v 9:a]|BAq0€vrov [0€0A]|óyc [v 7] $YAo[códov (cf. 1310- 
11, where the zonrat are named in a negative vein). In the cultural history 
above they are discussed at 2165-74, here they come under similarly 
derogatory description, for having seemed aceBeic . . . kai $e|vaxicrat. For 
other possible allusions to them in the first part of the treatise see 1853—67 
and also above 299-308, 524 ff. Of them thus far only Prodicus, Diagoras, and 
Critias have been named (at 524-6). For the scope of reference in the case of 
the poets (Homer, Orpheus, and Musaeus to Callimachus) and philosophers 
(Thales to Diogenes of Babylon) see vol. ii; Henrichs 19724; 1975. For poets 
as the first theologians see Aristot. Met. 43, 93829; Lucr. 5. 405-6. 

2483-4 roúrouc | [éyxo]piáfjoucw: this identifies the position of the 
‘detractors’ (2485 xar ]a[rp]éxyovrec) : by implication they praise the ‘theologoi 
and poets' telling stories about the gods that are advantageous to mankind, i.e. 
allegedly for obtaining security by frightening wrongdoers into refraining 
from crime. 

2484-6 oi | [xavr]a[vp]éxovrec ñi[uó]v: ‘those deriding us’. The sup- 
plement is due to Schober's mentor Christian Jensen (private communica- 
tion from A. Henrichs). For its use of opponents with genitive object see 
Philod. Rhet. i. 69,2; De vit. p. 42,14 Jensen A[o«] mov écrw ne ore rodoóToc 
Twéc eicw vmepox?v | éudaívovrec ö av Ñ) rov oùc droceuvúcovciv, ecTi | 
Š ore kararpéyxovrec povoy | évéov. Since Philodemus concludes the treatise 
in P Herc. 1428 with an attack on the Stoics for deviously ‘accommodating 
what the poets say to the views of the Stoics’ (col. 6, 1626, see vol. ii; 
Henrichs 19744, 17) and for developing their own philosophical mythology, 
a safe bet would be that the ‘detractors’ here are Stoics contemporary with 
Philodemus teacher Zeno, perhaps Diogenes of Babylon (the latest philoso- 
pher named in P Herc. 1428) and his pupils. It is not entirely certain that oc 
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| [xar]a[Tp]éxovrec ‘the detractors’ here are identical with Philodemus’ 
opponents throughout the treatise (see above on 297-8, where all references 
to opponents in the treatise are tabulated). 

2486-9 ùc áce«f xai | [dcU]udopa roic ávl[60po] row Soyparil[Lov)- 
twv: the subject of the participle is 'us', i. e. the Epicureans. The ‘detractors’ 
attack 'us' for/in the idea that, we are teaching things impious and disadvan- 
tageous to mankind. For 9oyparilw as a term for approved Epicurean 
teaching see above on 308, cf. 791, 1300-1. 

2489-90 àt 8’ Alto: the supplement is Schober's, who compares for 
the construction Philod. Rhet. ii. 91, 57 donc: 8’ ore kai . . . mapaBAnOnce- 
rat (= Rhet. ii. 116, 3-5). Here the verb of the ore clause is 2494 (avwheAnc) 
€crat, completed by the infinitive d:ad]|ouvar in 2492. Daniel Delattre, how- 
ever, suggests to me that we should supply the article ró at the beginning of 
2490, thus making the articular infinitive 70 . . . drodjovva: the subject of 
the ore clause whose predicate is avwoeAnc ecru. 

2491 wc xopóv: Nhas INL the first letter of which is compatible with the 
middle part of omega. For a parallel see Philod. Rhet. i. 237,5—6 we 6 rov 
ToATEevopevwy xopóc, ‘like the crowd of politicians’. Cicero attests the 
Academic Philo saddling the Epicureans with this figure of speech in his 
characterization of Philodemus' teacher Zeno, De nat. deor. 1.59 (Cotta) 
Zenonem, quem Philo noster coryphaeum appellare Epicureorum solebat, which he 
immediately glosses as princeps Epicureorum — though the image is an almost 
exclusively Greek one, as can be seen from the list of parallel expressions 
given by Pease ad loc. (Similarly of Zeno of Citium at Philod. De Stoic. col. 
13,24 xai | [ya]p 6 x<opuóaíoc aſ uro with Dorandi ad loc.) The move from 
the comparison of the head of philosophical school with the leader of 
a dramatic chorus to the school itself as a chorus is an easy one: Cic. De fin. 
I. 26 totum Epicurum paene e philosophorum choro sustulisti; D.H. De comp. 24 
"Evrwovpeicv 8€ yopóv. Of Stoics: Galen, De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 2.5.35 Zývwv 
Kai Xpúcurmoc dpa Tw cherépw yopo mavri (which probably alludes to their 
citations of the poets); Themist. Or. 2. 27 c (SVF iii. 251) ó & THC roi 
xopóc ; Olympiod. ad Plat. Phaed. 28 Finckh (SVF ii. 1030) ó co xopoc 
6 TOv Crwwov. Of poets (as here): Liban. Ep. 1089, 2, with the very impor- 
tant difference that here the poets are said to be extolled by the Stoics as 
supporting, or at least not inconsistent with, the Stoic position. 

2493-6 ou vll voc] ávodeAsc écra: | [ma]vrámacw obre | [na]kpóc: 
for similar apologies or denials in respect to length or structure in this 
treatise see above on 1279-81 and 2338-43. Here [ua] pc is the supple- 
ment of Bücheler. If correct, Philodemus is striking an ironic note. For the 
catalogue of poets that follows is very long (c. 150 cols.). Therefore restoring 
ovre | [i«]kpoc here would more accurately describe the extent of the 
catalogue, while ovre | [7:|«póc neither useless nor bitter’ would suggest 
Lucr. 1. 940-1 perpotet amarum / absinthi laticem. In any case note that Philo- 
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demus does not say either that the 'choreography' of poets that follows is 
either useful (cuudépov, Ai,) or sweet (móúc, Lucr. 1. 947 quasi musaeo 
dulci contingere melle), and hence necessary for the philosopher as a réyv». He 
comes very close to it; perhaps he means it is at least potentially useful and 
attractive in itself. Yet he explicitly states his concern not to seem to be 
spending too much time on such matters. This is at least partly belied by the 
sheer length and erudition of the catalogue that follows. 

2499-2501 él[a]v eópo[ci]v ¿eA Qyal[yp]évov Svopa: for the Epicu- 
rean concern with accuracy, a«piBea, see Angeli 1985, 63-84. At 2199-2203 
Philodemus makes clear that he is less concerned with engaging in the poets 
per se than with his philosophical opponents who had praised them (2483- 
4 p.]áAucra. roúrouc | [éyxw]ucdCouciy): except for the purpose of refuting 
‘those who attack us’ (2485-6), he would not have even wasted his time on 
the poets, and he implies that he will treat them cursorily so as not to seem 
to dwell on them too long (apparently a case of denying the obvious), so that 
such slips in accuracy are likely to have occurred. The sense of &mÀÀayuévov 
may well be changed in their order’, i.e. ‘metathesized’, and of óvópara 
simply ‘words’ in quoted texts, as though to say:'Don't blame me if I don't 
quote them verbatim: In De poem. Philodemus is much exercised about the 
effect of transpositions, evaAAayai, of words on the quality of a poem (e.g. 
De poem. 2, Tr. C cols. 17,2-18,5). The apology here and the feigned lack of 
concern, in contrast with the length of the catalogue of poets, may reveal 
habits of a scholar in potential conflict with his philosophical attitude 
towards poetry, one that refused to accord value to poems 'in so far as they 
are poems' (see Asmis 1991 and 1993). On the other hand Philodemus may 
be shrewdly expressing doubts here about the reliability or precision of the 
sources for his citations of the poets, probably the works of Zeno's Stoic 
opponents, for 2484 €yxw]|pialouciv shows pretty clearly that Philodemus 
(or his teacher and predecessor Zeno) took these examples in scores not 
from the texts of the poets themselves, but rather from the writings of the 
Stoics. Chrysippus, Diogenes of Babylon, and Apollodorus of Athens, as we 
learn later in P Herc. 1428 (see vol. ii), had cited positively many of the same 
poetic examples condemned by Philodemus in support of their own theol- 
ogy of accommodation (cuvoixeiweic). According to Galen, De plac. Hipp. et 
Plat. 3. 176. 7 (cf. 3. 182. 9) Chrysippus quotations from the poets in his Jepi 
jvxrc alone numbered in the thousands. In other words, in the present 
passage Philodemus' warning against slips in accuracy absolves him of re- 
sponsibility for potential errors in his source. (Of course he may have 
explicitly acknowledged this borrowing in the following column, which is 
unfortunately missing.) At the same time, as Dr Holford-Strevens remarks, 
Philodemus may simply be modestly affecting to be quoting from memory, 
as literary men would do, 'to prove he was a gentleman and not a school- 
master’ (for the topos see W. Kroll, Studien zum Verständnis der römischen 
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Literatur (Stuttgart, 1924), 290, and cf. Gellius 1. 3. 10, 6. 16. 4, and the 
similarly ironic profession of ineloquence at Antiphon 5. 1), while in reality 
saying ‘you won't find a single error here’. 


Col. 82B 


Note that Schober's apparatus criticus for this fragment (also that for 
1610 fr. 3) was omitted by error in the 1988 publication in CEr 18 
(p. 77). Less unintentional in that printing was the omission through- 
out of Chr. Jensen's handwritten comments, and, more important, the 
discrepancies between his text and the readings recorded by the apo- 
graphs, carefully documented and annotated by Schober in parallel 
columns throughout the original handwritten dissertation. 


2504-5 crrevde(wv | p’ tvja mou ug pave: for the idiom see LSJ s.v. 
crevow II.4 and cf. Aristoph. Eq. 926 eic rove mAouciouc cmevco c’ Owe àv 
éyypadyc. Like Schober (who printed here mpò] 5900) I have despaired of 
a solution that will accommodate N's JAAOY, though iva or owe is to be 
expected with un. For rov in Philodemus see De oec. col. 13,17, 15,15; De ira 
31,25, 44,2. 

2505-7 ug ave [róv | mojAùv mpocedpeul[cat] roiobroic xpóvov: to 
spend too much time dwelling on the poets and theologoi might be thought 
to detract from the Epicurean position or have adverse psychological conse- 
quences for the Epicurean. In P Herc. 1428, however (see vol. ii), it is allowed 
that some types of poetry are fitting for a poet and philosopher (see col. 
11,9-12,2; Henrichs 19744, 21-2: possible exception for the poetry of Dia- 
goras), and at P Herc. 1428 col. 13,23-14,2 (vol. ii; Henrichs 19744, 24) the 
comic poetry of the Athenian Timocles is even quoted in argument against 
Stoic theology. So it is not the case that Philodemus is adverse to poetry per 
se, although the fact that his opponents hold that the myths provide political 
advantages (i.e. have social value, denied by the Epicureans) requires him to 
adopt a hostile attitude towards poetry here. Yet the length at which the 
litany of poets and theologoi is drawn in the second part of the treatise belies 
the author's statements in this column. The author clearly believed it was 
important for the Epicurean to be familiar with poetry about the gods, its 
authors, conventions, and typical conceits (see further Obbink 1995b). Since 
there was no place for the study of poetry in the Epicurean curriculum, he 
undertakes in the second part of the treatise to provide a comprehensive, 
though tachygraphic, survey of it. 

2510-11 Order of Columns. Sec on 2480-1. Schober first united the two pieces of 


papyrus (col. 86A-B), a single column broken horizontally. The critique of pocts 
follows. 
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COLLECTIONS OF FRAGMENTS 


AP: Palatine Anthology. 

CA: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (Oxford, 1925). 

VS: H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker$, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1952). 

Dox. Gr.: H. Diels, Doxographi Graec (Berlin, 1879). 

EGF: M. Davies, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Göttingen, 1988). 

FGrH: E Jacoby, Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker (Berlin and Leiden, 
1923-58). 

FHC: C. and T. Müller, Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum (Paris, 1848-70). 

Gow-Page: A. S. E Gow and D. L. Page, The Greek Anthology. The Garland of 
Philip, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1968). 

HPh: A. A Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 2 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1987). 

KRS: G. S. Kirk, J. E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers?, 
(Cambridge, 1983). 

M.-W.: R. Merkelbach and M. L. West, Fragmenta Hesiodea (Oxford, 1967). 

Nauck? : A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta? (Leipzig, 1889). 

OF: O. Kern, Orphicorum fragmenta (Berlin, 1912). 

PCG: R. Kassel and C. Austin, Poetae Comici Graeci (Berlin, 1983— ). 

PEG: A. Bernabé, Poetarum epicorum Graecorum testimonia et fragmenta, i (Leip- 
zig, 1987). 

PLG: T. Bergk, Poetae lyrici Graeci (Leipzig, 1882). 

PMG: D. L. Page, Poetae melici Graeci (Oxford, 1962). 

PMGE: M. Davies, Poetarum melicorum Graecorum fragmenta, i (Oxford, 1991). 

SH: H Lloyd-Jones and P.J. Parsons, Supplementum Hellenisticum (Texte und 
Kommentare, 11; Berlin, 1983). 

SSR: G. Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum reliquiae, 4 vols. (Naples, 1990). 

SVF: H. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1903-5). 
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IrGF: B. Snell and S. Radt, Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta (Göttingen, 
I971- ). 


COLLECTIONS OF PAPYRI 


CPF: Corpus dei papiri filosofici, 1.1*—1.1**(Florence, 1989- ). 

HV" : Herculanensium voluminum quae supersunt collectio prior, 11 vols. (Naples, 
1799-1855). 

HV? Il: Herculanensium voluminum quae supersunt collectio altera, ii (Naples, 
1863). 

P Herc. ` Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi (Naples, 1979). 

P Oxy.: The Oxyrhynchus Papyn (London, 1898- ). 

PGM: A. Henrichs and K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae magicae: Die griecht- 
schen Zauberpapyri, 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 1973-4). 

Suppl. Mag.: R. W. Daniel and F. Maltomini, Supplementum magicum, 2 vols. 
(Papyrologica Colonensia, 16.1; Opladen, 1990). 


COLLECTIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 


CIG: Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum (Berlin, 1828-77). 

IG: Inscriptiones Graecae (Berlin, 1873- ). 

LSAM: E Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de l'Asie Mineure (Paris, 1955). 

LSCG: E Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de cités grecques (Paris, 1969). 

LSS: E Sokolowski, Lois sacrées de cités grecques : Supplément (Paris, 1962). 
OGI: W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci inscriptiones selectae (Leipzig, 1903—5). 
SEG: Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum (Leiden, 1923- ). 

SIG?: W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum? (Leipzig, 1921-4). 


DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, AND LEXICA 


LSJ: H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, rev. H. S. Jones (with supplement 1968), 
A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 1968). 

RE: G. Wissowa, W. Kroll, and K. Mistelhaus (eds.), Paulys Real-Encyclopádie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1893-1972). 

Lex. Philod.: C. J. Vooys [= Vooijs], Lexicon Philodemeum, Pars Prior (Pur- 
merend, 1934), and C. J. Vooijs and D. A. van Krevelen, Lexicon Philode- 
meum, Pars Altera (Amsterdam, 1941). 

Gloss. Epic. : H. Usener, Glossarium Epicureum, ed. M. Gigante and W. Schmid 


(Rome, 1977). 
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Kühner-Blass: R. Kühner, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 
pt. i, rev. F Blass (Hanover, 1890-2). 

Kühner-Gerth: R. Kühner, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 
pt. ii, rev. B. Gerth (Hanover, 1898-1904). 

Mayser: E. Mayser (and H. Schmoll), Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der 
Ptolemáerzeit (Leipzig and Berlin, 1906—70). 
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ayamdw 1017-18 ap., [2259-60] aipéw 1226-7 
aytoc 759-60, [975-6], 1290, 1291 aipycic 1505-6, 2198 
ayveiw 698-9 aicBavopar [191-2], 413-14 
dyvóc 759-60 aicOncic 138, 419-20, 991 ap. 
ayw 813, [1595], [2200] aicÜnróc 451-2 
adeca 1189 aicxpóc 2496 ap. 
dócAdóc 945, 1476 aicyvvopar 2429 
dógxToc 232 airia [737], 1045, 1097, [2118-19] 
dóuéw 2274, [2325-6], [2448] alrioc [2164] 
axia 1193, [2117], 2144, 2147 aiwy 2356, 2369 ap. 
dÓwoc 2228, [2321] aiwvioc 2235 
aðuvauia 645 dxaxoc 759-60 
det 2220, 24271 dxevoc 2207-8T 
andnc 1319 axépaioc [2206-7] 
dÜavacía 1139 àxoàovĝéw [1318], 2413 ap. 


a@avaroc 69—70 axoAovOwe 1455 
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axpiByc 2497-8 

axpoc 1140 

d Aci 8IIT 

dAynBov 196, 493-4, 2088 

de, 668, 2239-40 

dude [673-4], 698-9F, 1206-7, 1349. 
1387, 2400 

aÀnÜBwoc 782 

d Md [50], 103, 137, 150. 151-2, 162, 201, 
447-8, 497, 735-6, 743, 954, 1207, 
1353, [1408], 1510-11, 1528, 1575. 
1 $98, 1908, 2156, 2169. 2233, 
2340-1, 2393; dd xaí 210, 792, 
865, 1850, 2173; dd pny 201-2 

dÀAaxTÓc 2214-15 

MIA 1334-5, 2155 

d Moc 7, 207, 236, 293-4 ap., 311-12, 337, 
373. 374, 426, 455. [479]. [526]. 
[726], 810, [995-6], [1108], [1191], 
1297, 1361, 1713, 1738, 1745, 1897, 
1939, 2233 ap., 2280 

dÀÀórpioc. [1256-7], [1766—7] 

addorpiornce 1054 

d ο 1334-51 

GAAwe [1216-17], 1759, 1999; d Mc Ge 
Kal 1699—1700, 2226 

dAoyia [1997] 

dAvmoc 1159 ap., 1507-8, 2056-7 

dua 1524. 2169; dua ò 2205 

dpéAec [458], 2160; áuéAe« yàp 1344-5 

apeAdw 1371 

aueraBÀnroc 2011 

Gpuxtnp 1645 

av 106, 326, [349], [467]. 473, 629, 930, 
{1168], 1299, [1382], [1740], 2042 

av = dav see day 

ava + acc. 770 

dvayvyvoxxo 2210-11T 

dvayxatoc 166-7, 203, 1568—9, 2212, 
2242 ap. 

dvaykacroc [691-2] 

avayKn 197, 640, 712 ap., 772] 

dvaóéyouac« 2237-8 

dvaibrjc 1596-7 ap. 

avaipéw 445, 474-5, 522-3, 1422-3, 1669, 
2146-7, 2291 

dvaicOnroc 50-1 ap. 

avaxontw 2351-2 

dvdÀynroc 436 

dvaÀoyía 236-7 

avapevw 638 

dvüuecroc 825-6 


dvapdiré€xrwe 383, 691-2 ap. 

Avafixparne 1820 

avatioc 262 

dvarodetxrwc 691-2 ap. 

avacxeun [488] 

avacréAAw 1209-10 

dvacrpépw 684, 689 

avadepw [538] 

dvemwómgroc 1728 

dvev 2257 ap. 

avéyw 2260 

avynKxectoc 2436 

avýp [461-2], $16, 680, 956, 1414, 1864 

Av@ecrnpia [867-8] 

avOpwrreioc 1153-4 

dvÜp«orroc 228, 240, 448-9, 647, 712 ap., 
[1034-5]. [1046-7], 1161, 1335. 
1341, 1363-4 ap., 1374-5, 1410, 
1461-2, 1470-1, 1548, 1738-9, 
1853, 2060 ap., 2196-7 ap., 
2242 ap., 2329, 2373-4 ap., 2449. 
2487-8 

dvin: 1594. 2510 

dvonroc 1213, 1317, 23211 

&vóporoc 307-8 ap. 

avocioc 176, 645, 648, 1176 

avociwe 1131 

dvrapiüuéw 1739-40 

avreicayw 2147-8, 2357-8 

dvrTéyo 24851 

davri + gen. 2148-9 

dvTiÀéyo 2025-6 ap. 

dvriÀoyía ISII-I2 

dvTurUTTO 472-3 

dvruueraAauBdvo) 590-1 

AvricOévoc [536-7] 

avuTrépBAnroc 1136-7 

avuropvyncroc [1566-7] 

dvwparia 2169-70 

dy ar 437-8 

dvwpeAnc 2494 

d FCA 1284 

aftoAoyoc 2258-9 

déJ2oÀóyaoc [2258-9] 

afiomicroc 462 

dioc [641-2] 

afidw 632, 1646-7, 2489 

anayopeupa 1234-5 

arayopevw 1372-3 

aravraw [2445] 

d rapric 1276 

amac 187, 386, 459, [732]. 1142. 1197. 
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1240, 1253, 15212, 1614-15, 1673, 


1738, 1952; see also mac 

amar [540-1], [1190] 

amretAn see ámeiAia 

atretAia 682-3T 

Grreipia 1998-9 ap. 

amespoc 675 

d rex noc] 1168-9 

anéxw 1469 

d AO 160-1 

d uA 450, 691, [1376—7] 

anró + gen. 420, 498, 676, 891, 899, 950, 
1680, 2333, [2358], 2480 

anoßaivw 1323, 1649-50 

amoBAémw 309-10 ap. 

anoypadw (mid.) 686—7 

arrodeixvupe (mid.) [2117-18] 

déet 470, 652 

arrodéxouat [1947] 

d roòiòu¹˙¹ 1859—60, [2286] 

d ro p mid.) 1854-5 

amoÀauce 2218 

amoÀe(moe 128-9. 137-8 

atrovoc [2207-8] 

arrovwe [1768] 

áToToéw 14651 

dronroc 2178 

amopéw 1427-8 ap. 

dTocrepéw 2346-7 

d more 163, [217-18], 359 ap., 370, 
1131-2T 


arogaivw 669; (mid.) 224-5, 1066, 1097- 


8, 1152-3, 1356-7 
dmoxy9 2145-6T 
ampayparevroc 1287 
ampaypovwe 1593 
amwparoc 2508 
d pyùpio / 950-1 
Apne [303] 
d pid uòc 102, 328 
ApicroréAnc [1094-5] 
Apicrwy 1,11 
Apicrwrupoc 797-8 
dppolw [2254-5] 
appocroc 1703 
apxaiec 300f, [580], 587 
apxeiov [2256] 
Gerd 490-1 
dpx 2383 ap.; (mid.) 2479-80 
acéBeca [1137-8], 1844-5 ap., 2170711, 
2431 
aceBéw 608-9. [1371] 


dcegic 1144. 13545. 1382, 1407, [1673], 
2171-2, 2486 

dcÜéveia. 1036 

d chere 191-2], 1149 

acBevnc 191-21 

d crabijc 169-70, 336 

acraQunroc 19127 

acrixoc [809-10] 

acúudopoc 2487 

dcóádÀeia. 711, 2152 

dca jc 1200-1 

d rapat ia 1352-3 

are 308 ap., 1398-9 

áropoc 42, [375]. 491 

aromoc [1860-1] 

Arrixdc 809-10T, 1404 

QTTwW 1194 

av 1546 

av@éxacroc 1377-8 

avAÀóc 1934 ap. 

aùróc 65—6, 95, 126, 212, 217, 264, [313]. 
323. 330, 356, 435. 446, 479-80, 
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[516]. [$18], $30, [641], [656], 703, 
767, 793, 799-800, 8 12, 830, 83 374. 
854, 885-61. [917], 935. 938. 940, 
946, 997, 1041, 1070-1, 1086, 
[1090-1], 1150, [1153], 1186, 1207, 
1226, 1314, 1352, [1411-12], 1526, 
1536, 1553. [1555], [1653-4], 1665, 
1785—6, 1818, 1845-6 ap., 1857, 
1909, 2034, 2037, 2215, 2221, 2232, 
2259, 2263, 2277, 2348, [2352]. 


2425, 2476, [2491] 

avTOU 885-6, 1527-8, 2036, 2055-6; 
(davrov) 2057-8, 2152-3 

auróraroc 365 

avToTeÀéo 1094-51 

avroreAnc 1910 

agn 8917 

adBapcia 263, 7731 

GpBaproc [49-50], 103, 145. 230, 343, 
[1638] 

ad@dprwe 209-10 

adBovoc 1615-16 

afOovwe 2207-8] 

adicrnus 1411, 697-8, 1998-9 

appacroc 1303 

adpovéw 2030-1 ap. 

d$pocóvm 1605 ap., 2374 

Ayardc [300] 


Badilw 768 
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Baivw 230 

Baxyevw 529-30 

BapBapoc 584 

BactAevce 2443-4 

BéBaroc 2398 

BiBAtov 207, 481, 695 ap. 

Bíoc 739, 897, [1215], [1264], 1394. [1465]. 
I $06, 1515. 1560 ap., 1569, 1954. 
2222, 2271, 2434 ap. 

BAgBy 233.251 ap., [1025], 1032, 10451. 
1184 

BAamrixoc 1470, 1552-3 

BrAarrw 19-20 ap., 1179, 1185, 1544, 2230, 
2324 

Bo,, 951 

BovAncc 2029 


ydp 231. 350, 427, 454, 464, 499, 738, 758, 
837. 997. 1043, 1139, 1249, 1321, 
1384, 1390, 1452, 1546, 1646, 1736, 
[1884], [2285], [2502], 2510; see also 
géie yap, xac ydp, pev yap, Häre 
ydp, ov yap, oùòè ydp, ovdeic ydp, 
oUT€ ydp, odr yàp 

ye 62, 306, 372, 467, 642, 724, 834, 993, 
1273, [1277], 1385, 1701, 2039, 
2321, 2471; ye pny 695; see also 
Kairos ye 

yéAovoc 824 

yéAwc 601 

yevérnc 1473 

yevvaw 325-6 ap. 

yiyvopas 325-6, [375]. 554, 962, 1274, 
1399-1400, 1466—7, [1471], 1550-1. 
1672, 1701T, 1847, 2402 ap., 2509 

ytyvwcnw 421, 749750, 1197-8, 1549 

yvnciwc 984 ap., 1524-5 

yeweee [1332] 

yornc 2482 ap. 

yoveúc 14731 

ypáupa 1233, 1707-8 

ypagy [1105] 

ypadw 205, 516-17, 641, [752], 801, 836, 
9534]. 995 

yupvatw 79 ap. 


Sacuovioc [201], 947, 1668, 1696—7 

daporviwe 923-4 

Satuwy 921, 1145T, [1748], 2424-5 

8araváw 1950 

de 40, 47, [48], 96, 164, 179, [188], 189, 
218, 235, 285, 331. 364, 433, 458, 
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465, $02, $18, 629, [633], 647. 654. 
683, 697, 765, 791, 829, [838]. 84 1, 
848, [877], 890, 1023, 1055, [1063], 
1071, 1128, 1135, 1144, 1147, 1163, 
1185, 1187, 1190, [1202], 1224, 
[1230], [1278]. 1348, [1387], 1396. 
1442, 1449, [1461]. 1522, [1556], 
1676, 1711, 1727, 1745, [1820]. 
1849, [1862], [1894]. 2039, 2043, 
2150, 2158, 2166, [2196]. [2202]. 
2219, 2276, 2277, [2320], 2322, 
2480, 2489, 2503; 5€ xai 9, 206, 
7$2, 1166, 1169, 1263, 1413, 1429, 
1517, 1518, 2497; see also dc Se 
cal, d ua 8€, drera Dé, rt 5€, xai 
... O€, oure 0€ 

Set 444, 725, [813], 952, 1038-9, 1375, 
1650, 1678, 1749, 1763 

deidw [1695] 

8ewóc 930, [1192-3], 1562, 2032, 2221. 
[2359]. [2362], [2404], 2411. 
2465 ap. 

Seimvov [812] 

deccidaipwy 1135-6 

devrepoc 897. 957 ap., [1888-9] 

Séyopar 2331 

dj see kai 67 

dcr he 269 

SndAdw [1555-6], [1694] 

Anunrnp 856-7 ap. 

djuoc 14051. 1819 

did + gen. 172, 475, $40, 789, 792, 830, 
967, 1047, 1049, 1540, 1540-1, 
[1558], 1593, [1768], 1785. 1955. 
2222, 2318 

did + acc. 175, 275. 295, [306], 644, 735. 
736, 768, [1130], 1199, 1336, 1399, 
1418-19, [1590], 1615, 1674, 1696, 
1756, 1773, 2035, 2040, 2117, 2169, 
[2223], 2313, 2501, 2504 

d:aBarAw [176-7], 297-8, 1570-1 

S:aBoAy 1556—7 

$iayeÀdo 729 

éuaycyvoickxo [2210-11] 

Aiayópac 525 

Sidyw 895,934. 934-5 

ayay? 2341-2] 

diadiSwyt 727, [2492] 

Sid òocic 1084-5 

OidÜecic 158, 161 ap., 1272 

Stabjen [1936] 

diaipéw 438-9 
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(aca 150-1, [161]. 319 ap., [1595] 

Staichtoc 46, 352, 693, 15967 

6uaAauBavo [1596—7] 

d:caravOdyw 1409, 1597-8 

óiaAexTukóc. 15-16 ap. 

Sid Au 273-4 

óuaAóy«pa 1725 

diadoyicpoc 234 

did Aucic 268-9, 278-9 ap. 

St aA] 1257 

óuapévo 143-4. [187], 638 ap., [1772-3] 

9iavoéu 416-17; (mid.) 2281-2 

dsavonryc [1895] 

dedvowa 259, 1729, 1863 

ÓuamrimTw 2197 

óiampárro (mid.) 2182 

óiacaóéw 208-9, 1058-9, 1467-8 

óacréÀÀe@ [1229-30] 

óiacroA) 98 

dach 1395 

S:araparrw 888-9 

diareAdw 1277 

d:ariOnpr 588 

dcarpiBy 1912 ap. 

óiadopd 2209, 2393 

did opoc 814-15 

dcadvAdrrw 834. 1527 

de ö d cxðο 163-4 

die pe, ο 1683 

dixalw (mid.) 1079 

dixatoc 890, 1029, 1083, [1203-4]. 1415. 
2203, [2265] 

Sixacocuvy 1582 ap., 2149-50, 2260-1 

dien 1510, [1557-8] 

610: 010 Kai 1292 

dolce 722 

Švomep 2145 

Aën 1059, 1413. 1691 

Aréruec 842 

Óóyna 494-5, 535-6. 13 50. 1558-9, 1935 

dSoyparilw 308, 791-2, 1300-1, 1456-7, 
2488-9 

doxéw [1664-5], 1855, 2000, 2162, 2172, 
2179, [2324] 

donxialw 823 

óo£a 671, 312, 760, 885, [891-2], 900. 
[1231], 1233, 1333 ap., 1431, [2168] 

dofalw [67], 1146. 1295, 2472-3 

Brauer 350, 359-60, 597-8, [626-7], 1690, 
2223-4 

Ôúvauıc 746 

óvvaróc 69-70T, [156], 2217 
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ducaccOncia 1170-1 
ducexnaprépyroc 2361-2 
Óvcékkpovcroc 2361-2 ap. 
óvcxoAÀoc 1309 

ducudvera 1685-6, 1862 
Šucuevnc 741, 1217 
ducruyéw 2425-6, 2450-1 ap. 
Óvcrvy7 2421 ap. 
dwdexaroc 225-6, 524 


¿dv 2499-2500; av = áv 461, 929, 2221, 

2257, [2326], 2473, 2477 

€avTrov see avrou 

€yyovoc 2424 

éykxaAéo 1514, 2475 

tycAicic 93 

€yxupw 1573 

éyxupudlw 2484 

dyw 320, $02, [1127], 1695, 2283, [2505]; 
see also duër 

éÜicuóc 1381 

€0oc 1375 

eto Qa 268 

et 62, 177, 437, 467, 602, [655], 683, 721, 
742, 1711, 1944, 2230, 2239, [2438], 
[2447]. 2466 

elboc 442. 453 

efOwAov 216 ap., 323-4 

eixalw 306, $30 

eixatoc 1203-41, 1425 ap., 2481 ap. 

eixoce 814 

€ixÓóTwc 2503-4 

«iAamvvacrz)c 815 

eipapyévg 1063-4 

eiui 7, 39, [50]. [70]. 132, 134-5. [136]. 
[195]. 199, 216, 231, [348], 366, 378. 
391, 413, 436-7, 455, [463], 469. 
491, $22, 674, [707]. 739, 828, 858, 
[929], 930-1, 931-2, 937. 950. 
[1044-5]. 1098, 1176, [1226], 1282, 
1 $05, 1567, 1676, [1744], 1771, 
1774, [1886], [1892], 1894, 1897, 
[2027], 2040, 2144 ap., 2213, 2274, 
[2359-60], 2364, [2398]. 2494 

€owa (éowóra) 2162-3 

etnep 705, 1759 

emo [320], 1072, 1177, 1547, 1670, 2175 

eipnyn 1106T 

elc 212, 1893, 2200 

etc + acc. 232, 258, [310], 414, 484, 766, 
919, [1136], [1192], [1342], 1569. 
1948, [2255], 2340 
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eicayw 2158. 2159 

eicavaméumou* 421-2 

etcevropéa 1743 

eicóépo [179-80], $94 ap., 2163 

€x + gen. 40,94, 134, 157, [197]. 216, 218, 
326, 331, 350, 356, 372, 5212, 712, 
783. 1024, 1037, 1101, L149—50, 
1443-4, 1446, 1517, 1518—19, 1686, 
1816, 2036—7, 2051, 2178, 2217, 
2348, 2374 

€xacroc 495, 1591, 2157 

éxdTepoc 245, 298-9, 1145-6, 2276-7 

éexBadAw 1138 

€xdocic 2502-3 

éxeivoc. [179]. [332-3], [987], [996], [1065]. 
1086-7, [1166-7], 1692, 2048, 
2154-5, 2320-1, 2333, 2401 

€xxpovw 2354 ap. 

éxovcioc 461 

tc Te 878, 1280-1 

exriOnur 135T, 313-14, 464, 498-9, 634-5, 
[1669] 

€xroc 1078 

expevyw 1403-4 

éAdccov 2237 

éAmic 989, 1417, 2344 

€uoc 1680 

"EpmredoxdAnc 554-5, 1000-1, 1104-5 

€upaivw 558-9, 1163-4, [1375-6] 

éuópuv 440 

év + dat. 10, 14, 35. 99, 165, 183, 189, 208, 
225, 362, 382, 441, 458, 481, $23, 
543, 695, 700, 738, 753, 765, 886, 
896, 948, 959, 990, 999, 1039, 1043, 
1050, 1055. 1062, 1066, [1078]. 
1088, 1092, 1103, 1161. 1261, 1266, 
1388, 1417, [1463], 1676, 1786, 
1888, [1893], 2198, 2341, 2498 

évadAacew 2500-1 

évavrioc 251 ap., 1108, 1128, 1297-8, 1444, 
1759-60 ap., [2174-5] 

évapyeta 637-8, 1890-1 

évapync [1331-2] 

évddxyopar 892-3 

€vexa + gen. 643, 1175 

évépyeia 787, 1540 

évioc [305]. 614, [1108], [1184-5]. 1223, 
1513, 1516-17, [1853], [2257]. 
[2468-9] 

évicxvus 2168 

évvoeéw 170-1 ap. 

€vvona 124 ap., 142, 243 ap. 
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€vvoia. 124 ap., 243, 1332-3 ap., [1866] 

évorne [214], 327-8, 349, 358 

évoxA€w 533, 2232-3 

évrvyxávo 2496-7 

é€aipéw $22-3f, 1131-2 

éfaicioc 276-7 ap. 

é£epyaáloua« 2150-1 

t tecri [67] 

€£rjc 891-2 ap., 1946 

€ftc [140] 

topiw [1146], 1519-20 

éfo 229 

tte 938-9 

coca 1070, 1339 

éopTů 726 ap., 766, 795, 802, 807, 1017, 
[1124]. 1398, [1452], 1789, 2279 

énayyéAAw 2339 

¿mayo 1679 

émrayoy) 2341-2] 

éraxovo 581 

éravaípw 1685 

éravaxepncc [1039-40] 

émamópncec 1039-40 ap. 

érecdav 372 

éreióy 1338, 2482-3 

¿medbnymep 45, 354-5, 648-9, 2050-1 

€reita [1556]; erecta & 2058 

drevyy 1817-18t 

énéxw 2119 

dni + gen. 500, 797, 840, 841, 938-9, 1820, 
1821 

éni + dat. 1514. [2057] 

éni + acc. 229, [811], [1647], [1817], 2039 
40, [2444] 

értBoAn [287], [1317] 

émBAérw 309-10 

émidetxvupe 1576, 2115 ap. 

émOupia 2209-10 

émxopilw 2433-4T 

Enicoupoc 121T, 164-5, 189, 361, 497, 
$19-20, $$4—5, 730, 997-8, 1173, 
1230-1, 1368, 1389—90, 1403, 
1406T, 1443, 1523-4, [1856-7]. 
2180 

émxoupilw (mid.) [2433-4] 

emixpepavvupe I211—12 

émwpumTO 2158 ap. 

émiAaunpuvw 817-18 

émAcyicua 1727 

émipédXeca 1951-2 

émuueArc 1538-9 ap. 

émuuqíuvygcxo 869 
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€miwoéo 135-6, [1147], 2171 

émuónua 2291 

€rivowa 316-17, 744, 767, 788, 875-6, 921- 
2, 1018-19 

émiopKéw 2273-4 

émippncic 822 

émictoAn 1067 

€rricrapat [2439] 

émicrpépw (mid.) 1401-2 

emicvyKpicic™ 374-5 

émreAnc 1538-9 

éemrnoevcic [1998] 

émirnxroc 1656 

émripnec $85—6, 1366-7 

érirpémo [2158] 

émurpéxo 2158 ap. 

émiTvyxyádvo 2425-6 

empdpw 944-5, 2158] 

émixecpéo 1742 

€rropat 627, 13881 

e one e [304], 1193-4, [1202] 

énoxý 2145-6 

épyaloua 476 

épyov 793. 969 

épua 14 

"Epuapxoc $42,993, 1099-1100, 2323 

EpxXopat 2053, 2256 

€pwrixwc [1476] 

éc0Aóc 140 

€repoc 591-2, 1360, [1712], [1767], 1857, 
2213, 2408 

ert 266, 541; ér ÔE (184], 234, [889]. 
[1675-6], 2447-8 ap. 

éroc 1590 

evdaipwy 267-8 

evdaipovia 291-2 ap., 354, 2049 

evdnAoc 455-6, 2273 

evdoxia 2337 

eveAmicria [1954-5], 2397-8 

evepyecia 1394 ap. 

evepyeréw 1100-1 ap. 

cb 1174 

Ev05$pov 704,959 

evopKoc 1082 

evmraidevroc 1361-2 

EUTIOLNTLKOC 243-4 ap. 

€UTouóc 1343 

evmopéw 653 

evpnua 14] 

evpicxw 793-4, 2500 

evupwcréw 2089-90 

evcéBera 249-50, [1162], 1293-4, 1339-40, 
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[1844-5]. 1859 

evceByc 1144. [1337], 2345 

eUckorméu 62 

eucraÜc 169-70 ap. 

evdnuew 924-5 

E TT 

€evdwvoc 1421-2 

evxapicréo 140-11 

eUy9 1117, 14227. [1436—7]. [1817-18] 

evxopat 551-21, 233374 

cox 819, [847-8] 

evwyia 1424-5 

éepappocc 1123-4 

¿xo [48]. [193], [242]. 270, 291 ap., [314]. 
353, 415-16, 757, 760, 770, 947-8, 
1053, [1106-7], [1277], 1326, 1393. 
1407, 1418, 1512, 1591, 1682, 1896, 
1956, 2041, 2086, [2204] 

€we 1381 


Caw 309, 2356-7 ap., 2417 
Zeve 834, 894, 895 

ZAG 1294 

CndAwryc 946 

Zúývwv 60-1. 634 ap., 1466 
Unrdw 2355 ap. 

Unrncac 1827 

čwń [933] 

{wov 236, 692 


7 357, 389, 729, 786, [1033], [1234], [1449]. 
1540, [1557], 1565, 2152, 2154, 
2442, 2446 

gd cx [1449] 

Hyovupar 1129 

jd y [320-1], (1347] 

z do j 139, 492, 1095-6. [2207] 

nove 1264-5 

netic 177, 214-15 ap., [$17], 531-2, 636, 
[657], [740], 879, 961, [1037], 1097, 
[1144]. [1163], 1227, [1274], 1315, 
1319, [1323], 1348, 1351-2, 1394, 
1705, [1996], 2026 ap., 2040, 2431, 
2433, 2485-6 

HEP 2239 

ioc 1345-6 

‘Hpodoroc 932 ap. 

7poc 1852 

rr 355-6, [1406-7], [1896]. 2440 


Gavaroc 241, [260-1]. 2090 ap. 
ava ro 1520-1 
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Üdrrov see rayuc 

Gavpalw 643-4 

Ócioc 104, 134, [194]. [199]. $21, 761, 9511. 
1099, 1304-5, 1598 

OéAw 1544, 2050 

@eddoroc 164f, 800-1: ó 
KoAoóovtoc 955-6 

0coAoyía 840, 968 

Geodoyoc [1204], [1224], [1571-2], 2481 

Bede [6—7]. [37]. 43-4. 45 ap., 49. 53-4 aP., 
[69]. 100. 190, 286, 382-3. 433. 
444. 469, $35, 611 ap., 628,651, 700, 
[742]. [754], 789, 822, 860, [868], 
[879], [910-11], 931, 936, [951], 958, 
965, 1010, [1024], 1038, 1044, 1047, 
1053, 1102, [1119]. [1141], [1145]. 
1181, 1232-3, 1248, [1249], 1262, 
1296, 1307, 1356, [1372], [ 385], 
1418, 1433, [1473-4]. [1670], 1744. 
[1790], [1851], [1890], 2032 ap., 
2045-6, 2179-80, [2203], 2231, 
2325, 2349, 2423-4, 2467 

0córnc 1264-ST 

0éc«c [539740] 

0ewpéw 902, 1210-11, 2052, 2262 

Gewpia 726,918, [1388-9] 

Onpiwdync 1215 

BAiBw 811 

Óvnróc 549. [893-4], 2047 

Oucia 258. 796, 1453. 1788 ap., 1850, 1948, 
2278 

0úo 303, 880, [890-1] 

Oiwpua 295 ap. 


ioc 1565-6, 2469 

icorne 349T, 1944 ap. 

(uerge 953 

(€poc 728, [843], [906], [1788], 1817, 
[1851]. [1949] 

ikavóc 2199 

ixecta 1941 ap. 

ixereía 1941 ap. 

ixvéopat 650 

Acc 931, 936-7, 1291-2 

iva. [748], [877], 1071, 1214, 1279, 2433, 

` [2505] 

Oc 450 

(coc 1473 

cxùc 1304 

icyuw 1537 


cad nep 317-18. 362, 536. 656. 1037, 1784, 
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1885, 1887-8, 1917, [1925—6]. [2364] 
«aÜapóc 242-3, 759. 843 ap., 933. 1301—2 
xKañapoc [1311-12] 
xabapcre 633 
xabryyepwv [1648] 
xabyynrync 635-6 ap. 
xaGnxw 881-2 
xabicrnus 233-4. 1589 ap., [2399] 
xaĝódov 1454, [1897-8] 

Kawodoyéw 1434-5 ap. 

xatvóc 1670 ap., 1696, 1736-7 ap. 
calnep 1893 

«ai in combination: xai yap [533], 868, 

1742, 1911; xa... 9€ 897; xai 

$y 2231; xai uv. [467], [846] ; see 

also d Md xat, aAÀox ó€ xat, 6€ «at, 

610 wai, re xat 
Kairo 1606 ap.; xairot ye 1360-1 
xaxia [2029-30], [2444-5] 
acc [1996-7], 2441 
xaxobatov 2424-51 
«axóc 494, 1026, 1152, [2258], [2316-17], 

2375; see also Hrrwy 
xaxoupyta 1208, 2117T 
«aÀéw 217-18], 330, 818-19, [1263] 
u, 1420 
«aAAiÜvréw [1790-1] 
xaÀoc 595. [1271], 1416 
«aÀcc 717,881,882 
Káuvw 1364 ap. 
card + gen. 90 ap., 640, [843]. [1190], 

1319, 1771, 1818 
card + acc. [101-2], 124 ap., 141-2, 211. 

[213]. 273. [301]. 312, 328, 451. 

467-8, 539. $48, 668, 743. 756. 

[816], [873], 883-4. [057]. 967. 971. 

1022, 1036, 1166, 1505, [1534], 

[1591], 1708, 1953-4. 2239, 2242 

ap., [2326], 2469 
x«araytyvocxo 296, 1298-9 
«araóenc 1032-3 
KxaracOavopat 1313-14 
KaTraxwAuw 2115 ap. 

«araAaufBávo [922-3]. [1651], [1891-2] 
xaradrcinw [36], 361-2, 693-4, 1026—7, 

1047-8, 2422-3 

KaraAnyc 772 ap. 
Karauédudona, 706-7 
karaĝıów 1268 
karapOuew 367 
xarapyw (mid.) 2479-80 

Kararpéyxo 2485 
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xararvyxyavo 174-5 

x«araóáckxo 94 

x«araópovéo 1165, 1451. 2090 ap. 
xaraxpaáopac [1431-2], [1457], 2206 ap. 
car 772, [1765], 2220 
xaryyopéw 1171-2, 2430, 2476-7 
xaryyopoc 688 

KGTiCXUG 1259 

xeAevw $30-1 

xevóc 186, 276-7 ap., 1231, 143071, 1757 
xévrpov [1666-7] 

Képóoc 2215-16 

axndepovia 1474-5 ap. 

cd,, 1346-7 

Suë 465; (mid.) 1085, 1369-70, 2030 
xoipáw (mid.) [2201] 

Kowóc. $37, [113374], [1373-4] 
KOWOTHC 439 

KOtvÓt) 2201 ap. 

Kowwvia 557, 1938-9 

KOLWWC 2229 

xodAalw 1079 ap., 1357-8 

«óÀacic [2313-14], 2332 
KoAoccikóc 955—6T 

KoAoóovioc 955-6 

Kocpéw 1258 

Kócuoc 1949 

«paréw 2435 

epicic 342, [42273], 23131 
«pvrijpvov. [874] 

Kpiriac 526 

Kpóvoc 2382 ap. 

Kpudaioc 1195 

xvÀivÓw $79T 

KUptoc 220T, [1462-3], 1558 
KUpLoW 942-3 ap., 1286, 2367 
xwAvw 1260 

Kwdawrne 749-50T, 838 
Kwputdew 1522-3 

Kwpudia 1532 


AapBavw 229-30T, 324-5, [423-4], 144071 
ap., 2216, 2225-6 

AavOavw 1206, 1440-1 ap., 2222-3, [2326] 

Àéyw 12-13 ap., 34, [38], 104-5]. 371, 
[469]. $22-3f, 648, 679-80, 701, 
[707-8], 829, [891], 960, 998, 1135, 
1179-80, 1278-9, 1363, [1386-7], 
1400, 2181, 2508-9 

Aeovriov 866-7 ap. 

Mav 2170-If 

Airy 1422 
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AoyoÜepameía 552-3 

Àoyonoiéw 2338 

Àóyoc 9$ ap., 477-8, 699, [878], 948, 1173- 
4. 1378, 1518-16, 1535 ap., 1541, 
1584, 1681, [1704-5], 1743T, [1858], 
[1967-8], 1968—9 ap., 2319, 2327, 
[2375], 2434 ap. 

Aougéc 318, [1660], [2196-7] 

Avpavrixde 1333 

Auréw 741T, 1541-2, [1578] 


udn 76 ap. 

paivopar 528-9 

pandptoc 692, 1243, [1265-6 

paxapiornce 265, 1140-1, [1275-6 

pakpóc 697, 1686-7}, 2340, [2496] 

padraxia [197-8] 

páAicra. 722-4. 766, 833, 1342, 2034, 2054, 
2483 

udo 1251, 1581. 1867, 2114, [2503] 

pavÜdvo 278-9 ap., 2085 

pavia [$19], [2170-1] 

Márpov 936 

páxopa: 12, 1671-2 

péyeĝoc 246 

peyadopepwme 1526-7 

peyadonpernc 1526 ap., 2059-60 

peyaAorperac 1526-7 ap., 2059—60 ap. 

peyaAódpov 1288-9 

peyadopuyoc 1289-90 

péyac 131, 720-1, 754-5. 762, 1034, 1069, 
[1190-1], 1293, 2036, 2214, 2347, 
[2415], [2428] 

ueipacibò ne 2364-5 ap. 

ue - 439-40, 15441, [2446] 

péàw [838] 

pepmToc 683-4 

Hétéoug 527 

ué 39, [45]. 216, 329, 372. 392, $15, 821, 
1028, 1146, 1345, 1513, [1670], 
1861, 1928, 1967, 2001, 2046, 21 50. 
2167, 2396; e yáp 798; pev 
ot 1705 

Hëtzot 104-5, $96, 1068 

pépoc 451, $39, 1949 ap. 

pera + gen. 1653 

pera + acc. 820, 1419 

peraBatva 2084 

pueraBoA 99-100, 185, 1427 

ueratÜ 327 

neradopá 547 

peréexw [186], 195, 803-4 
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perewpilw 463 

péxpe (+ gen.) 2369, 2414 

ug [101], 120, 144, 177, 185, 190, 194, 209, 
[269]. 388, 412, 433, 437, 489, 531. 
$93, 602, 644, [655], 678, 698, 722, 
742, [844], [877], 1002, 1071, 1214, 
1279, 1308, [1382], 1550. 1565, 
2085, 2223, 2230, [2262], 2359, 2505 

und 235, 1316-17, 1511, [2199]. 2473, 
[2475-6] 

pndeic 48, 365, 466, 1154-5, 1245, 1314. 
1400-1, 1439, 1$09, 1509-10, 
[1563], 2477-8. [2498-9] 

under 884-5 

unter [336] 

pýv see dd unv, ye pýv, Kat unv, oU UY 

BITE 44,1553, 1554, 2201; unre yap 42 

unrnp 856-7 ap. 

Myrpodwpoc 2-3, 96, 180-1, 702-3, 928 
ap., 1848-9 ap. 

piapóc 1268-9 

psxpoc [2330], 2371, 2496 ap.; see also 
éÀdccuv 

piuvýckw 2047-8 

picéw 725 

picoc [1687-8], 2434 ap. 

uicò xp roc 1529 

urjun [963]. 970 

pynpovesw 443. 457-8. 630 ap., 1535, 
1706—7 

poipa 2428 ap. 

povov (adv.) 51-2. 102, 146, 152-3 ap., 209, 
445. 734. [790], 1125, [1472], [1475]. 
1543, 1670-1 ap., 1747, 1849, 2173, 
[2320], [2471] 

povoc 1172, 1227, 1292, 1523, 2150 

uu0oÀóyoc 12041 

püĝoc 1209, 2159 

pukrüp 1645-6 

Mic 607 

uucrijpiov 559. 809, 1397-8 


vai 837 

veixoc [2427] 

ve ue cic 1045 

ven [952] 

NeoxAnc 165 ap. 

véoc 2427 

veórnc 278 ap. 

vý 895 

voepoc 413 

voew [100], 170-1 ap., 262-3. 388-9. 
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[1030], [1309]. 2418 ap., [2468] 

vónua 229 

vóncic. [1270] 

vonTOC 452 

voila 43, $273, 631-2, 646, [876-7], 
1013-14, [1059-60], 1354, 1396-7. 
1504. 1735, 1755. 2231-2, 2466 

vóuoc 735,750, 884, 1373, 1380, 1774-5. 
2330 

vuv 634 


óyO6ooc 1088-9 

óyxaó9c 1709 

60e 321, 835, [1129], 1448 

óóóc 2505T 

óloc 837 

Ger 1664 

olóa 204 

otx€toc 739, 904-5, 1016, [1769] 

oikecórgc. 1052, [1106] 

otxecow [1273] 

oikia 816, [1821] 

olun, 724, 1384. [1650], [1672], 1885. 
2320 ap. 

otovet 755 

oloc 390, [1310], 1372 

GAlVoc 1737 

OAoc [335], 389, 671, [1215]. [1770]. 1954. 
2271, [2492-3] 

GAwe 232, 316, [8 16 17], 1186, 1274 ap., 
[1459]. 1566, 2368 

oͤut Aida 213-14 

Opotoc 152]. 219, 307, 324. [348]. 357. 373. 
831, 1181, 2280-1, [2450] 

guor 90-1, [273], 351 

ò oróTporoc 2280-1 ap. 

Guoëeo 1029-30T 

ópoiwc 894, [1077], 1100 

Gpodoyéw 12-13 ap., 1069-70, 1434-5 

ou oQ«wvoc 586 

òw 369 

Quoc 653, 1459 ap. 

Óveipa)TTO) 1450 

óvoua (535—6], $87 ap., 669, 2501 

dvonalw 876—7 ap. 

Ovap 290 ap. 

veiw 3, 159-60 

ovncic [1040] 

óvrTwc 1406T 

omAopayia 296—7 

onwpa 816-171] 

S nc 2257, [2360] 
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opy5 1148 

opÜc« 104, 875 

pid 1433-4. [1885-6] 

opxoc 821, Biet, 839, 1458, 1936 

Op dc 809-101 

óc 8. 40, 106, [299], 306. 420, $51, [641]. 
881, 891, [1034], 1052, 1145, 1199, 
1394, 1417, 1437, 1456, [1535]. 
1545, [1672], 1702, [1749]. 1907, 
2035, 2040, 2043, 2213, 2508 

octoc 635 ap., [707], [817], [961], [1138]. 
1295—6, 2256 ap., 2264 

Ocu.óT€c. 206-7, 363-4, 1132-3, 1267 

ociwe [880-1], 952. 991 

ócoc 927, 1568, [2057], 2318 

ocrep [1091]. [1686], [1852], 2083 ap., 
[2322] 

Oré 329, 331 

ore [821], 829, 1172, 1378, 1405, 1510, 
1545 ap., 1547, 1581, [1646], [1668], 
1675—61. 1997, [2028], [2263]. 2273. 
2427, [2489-90] 

ow(«/X) 50-1. 70, 102, [233]. 333. 355. 
[443]. [470]. 497. [664]. 677. 734. 
740, 783, 790, 836, 930, 953. 1036, 
1125, [1128], 1337, 1405, [1472], 
1510, 1548-9, 1592, 1§96, 1671, 
1675, 1679-80, 1849, 2041, 2145. 
[2171], 2213, 2229-30, 2232, 2237, 
[2255], 2258, 2320, [2324], 2331, 
2340, [2399], [2471], 2493, [2508]; 
ou yap 677, 694, 1205-6; ov 
uv [70-1] 

ovdapwe 175, [1165-6] 

ovdé 7-8, [35]. 311. 456. 471. 473. 475. 
532-3, $82, 1036—7, 1185, 1187, 
[1259-60]. [1369]. [1474-5]. 1528. 
1532, [1764], [2028], 2178, 2181, 
2214, 2429; ovd€ yap 265-6, 1570 

ovdeic $00, 649, [955-6], 1012, [1577-8]. 
2042, 2177-8, 2216, 2217-18; 
ovdetc yap 1176-7 

ovdérepoc 298-9 ap. 

ovv 105. 179. [1161], 1230; see also e ov 

ovciwdnc 968-9 

ovre 316, 713, 1661, 2164, 2495; oure 
yap 308-9; ovre ö“ 2161 

obroc 9, [45], 63-4. 173, 175-6, 202, 208, 
223-4, 239, 248, 304, [307-8], 315, 
369, 423. 441. 447, 456-7, [466]. 
$03, $42, [555]. 678, 706, [753]. 769. 
791, 813, 820. 1001, [1041]. [1057], 
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1071, [1095-6], 1122, 1188-9, 1202, 
1261, 1337, 1376, 1419, [1462], 
1599, 1616, 1659, [1671], 1674-5. 
1734. [1763-4]. [212071]. 2163, 
2219, 2224-5, 2318, 2327, [2345]. 
[2434]. [2466-7], 2483 

ovre(c) 455, [662], [688-9], 696, 1355, 
1 $06—7, 2039, 20$9, 2417 ap.; Gro 
yap 892 

oUKéTi 1198 

ovxouv 2468 

oùxi 448 

ogeiAw 1734-5 

OxAnpa 1246-7 

OxAnec [1757] 

OxÀoc 1405, 1575. 1604-5 ap., 1677, 1681 


náĝoc 307, 770-11. 1158 ap. 

madounayxta* 296-7 ap. 

naic 1426 

dA 879, 9321 

mavay)c 2472 

mavatioc 2621] 

mávÓewoc [1584] 

mare xi c 2490 

rardraci 2495 

navraxij (adv.) 1278 

ravraxó0ev 267 

travTeAnc 264 

TmavreÀ@c 723, 1699 

mavroioc 307] 

mapa + gen. 1310-11, 2153. 2155 

mapa + dat. 300, $54, [1465] 

mapa + acc. 678, 108 5-6. 1086, 1189, 1737. 
2200, 2330 

Tmrapapaivw 728-9, 845 

mapaypappilw $34 

zapaDiówpa 1574, 2282-3, 2492 ap. 

rrapawew 829-30, [842], 1308 

rapaipe (mid.) 1415-16 

mapaichncic 418 

napaıréopa: 366-7 

rapairijcic 182 

mapaxotoc 655 

mapaxonrw 528 

trapadetmecBar 205 

rapdAoyoc 1700-1 

rapapuuÜia 1423-4, 2419-20 ap. 

TapamÀñnctoc 247 

traparAnciwe [984], 1087-8 

napacņnuaivopat 545-0 

rapacxevaálo 1255-6, [1331]. [1764-5] 
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rapacceuacua 1350-11 

rapaceuacricòc 1350-1 

napackevý 1150 

napareiv 2402 ap. 

rapariOnus 1280, [1712-713]. 1737-8 

napeyyud 733-4, 842 ap. 

nd peiui 1662, 1704, 2341 

mapeccayw 1697, 2474 

napépxopat 675 

mapéxw 158-9, $32, 685, [1192], [1216], 
1544, 2056 

napicrjui 141, $14, [2319-20], 2342-3, 
2426-7 

napoipidgw 2484 

mrapopodoyéw 1693-4 

Tappncia 2175-6 

Tác 47,143, [178]. 344, [369]. 425, 450, 
490, 519, [599], 626, 639-40, 646, 
654-5. [674], 758 bis, 769, 794, 803, 
819, [839], [840], 882-3, 919, 1132, 
1247, 1254, [1259], [1268], [1272-3]. 
1281, 1285, 1348—9, 1379, 1386, 
[1453], 1530, 1538, 1689, 1693, 
[1706], 1735-6, [1769]. [1785], 1884. 
1909, IQII, 1941, 1967, 2027, 2053, 
2055, 2157, 2227, 2270, 2317, 2444. 
2498; see also ù nac 

narýp 856—7 ap., 1846 ap. 

MATPLOC 795, 1436, 2336 

narpic 1344, 2336] 

reid 1675; (mid.) 1379-80; 
(pass.) 2043-4, 2060, 2233-4 

nepáw 366-7T 

néurroc [1055] 

TévrexauvrTpiakocróc. 1055-6 

mépa 1655-6 

mepaivw 489-90, [1023], 2470T 

mepairepoc see nepa 

nepi + gen. 13,99, 184-5, 190, 202, 206, 
226, 249, 363, 382, 479, 8467, 556, 
650-1, 700, 738, 753, 761, 799, 886, 
896-7, [897], 909, [958], 990-1, 
[997], 1043, 1051, 1063, 1078, 1093- 
4, 1262, 1266-7, 1296, 1355—6, 
1433, 1451, [1465], [1592], 1702, 
[1703]. 1778, 2045, 2179, [2203], 
2219, 2224, 2278, 2467 

Tepi + acc. 239, 1145, [1368], 1856 

trepiaddoc [1773-4] 

mepiavtÀéw 2235-6] 

nepiaipéw 133 

mepifláÀÀo 2235-6; (pass.) 2240-1, 2437-8 
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mepiypagw 434-5, 600-1 

Lé [1 771-2] 

re piic rin 66 

mepiAnnroc 419 

repirinr 22356 

repirio nu 1858 

ne pir rh e [2105-6], [2420] 

mepipopa [2202] 

MKPOC 1557, 2496 ap. 

mintw [19-20], 1406 ap., 1531 

micric 203 ap., [478], 770-1, 831-2, 1459, 
[1743], 2041-2, 2225, 2356-7 ap., 
2358 

Ad TT 496 

Id ru 704-5 

mreiwv 499 

rÀñ0oc 1746, 2502 

A 1568 

mAncioc 718-19 

moe 41. 97-8, 198, 317, 375 ap., 501, $53. 
679, 705, 742-3, [874-5]. 1203, 
1 $64, [1769—70]. 1953 

Tou]T)c 168 ap., 2482 

moiKiÀoc 1507 

moioe 1044, 1600 ap., 2334 

soéc 13431. 2334 

moÀeuéo 473-4 

fÓÀenoc 929 

TOÀ 302, 1517-18, 1592, 1815 ap. 

rohre 1336, 2165 

moXirnc 800 

trodirixoc [957], 1684, 1968 ap. 

rod 2234 

IToAvatvoc 10, 865-6, [932], 1092 

moàúc 13,65, 68, [198], 203 ap., 311, 371, 
847, 870, 998, 1049, 1102, [1170], 
1353, [1409-10], 1561, 1647, 1676, 
1682-3, 1951, 2154, 2446, 2464 ap.. 
[2506] 

Tou 257 

Tovnpóc 2229, 2350-1 

móvoc 2404 ap., 2434 ap., [2493-4] 

more 334-5 

gou 2505 

mpâypa 64, 531, 535-61, 672 

Tpaypareia 826—7, 1093. 1105 

nd rr 33$ ap., 719-20, 883, 966-7, 1261, 
[1455-6]. [1853-4]. 2042-3, 2227-8 

mpéTo 2177 

"piv [320] 

mpoatpecic 642-3 

mpoytyvonat 2086-7 
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apoyovoc 1225 

IlpóbBwoc 524-5 

arpoeitroy [2432] 

mpokar€w 1390 ap. 

mpoxotn 949 

mporAapBavw 441-2 

mpoAmuc 1300, 1887 

mpovoéw 598-9 

mpovoia 2366-7 ap. 

mpovonia [2478-9] 

mpominrew [336-7] 

apoc (+ uncertain case) 15, 127, 166 

mpoc + gen. 446 

7póc + dat. 751, 2242 

Trpóc + acc. 11, 60. 268, 544, $51,627, 
703, 865, 938, 953,954, 959, 974. 
1000, [1052], 1069, 1072, [1093]. 
1104, 1275, 1322, 1334, 1340, 1475, 
1508, [1844], 2088, 2116, 2335, 
2492 

mpocayopevpa 1234 ap. 

mpocayopevw 215 

mpocayw 305 

mpocd€opac [1155], 1188 

mpocdoxéw 2038-9 

mpocdoxia 2204-5, 2353 

mpocdokalw 1009-10 

mpocedpevw 2506-7 

mpoceyst [259-60] 

mpocemióépo 1412-13 

npocepxonai 629 

mpocert 2275 

mpocevxopat 737-8 

mTpocéyo $18 

mpocnKkw 259-60 ap., 828, 961-2, 1119-20, 
[1844] 

mpockóT To 1698 

mpocxuvncc 898, 1117-18 

Tpocuévo 2371-2 ap. 

wpocopyifopat 1657-8 

mpocrarrw [1383] 

mpocriOnur $46, 592 

mpocTpémw 261 

mporepoc (mpórepov) 541, 2161-2 

mpopacic 1689 

mpoóépo [1390], [2331-2] 

mpoxetpoc 1681-2 

mpwrov 1549-50 

MpwWTOC 227, 1093, [1105], 2046 

Ilv0oxAgc 1104-ST 

muKvoc 162 ap. 

TuKVÓT2C 162 ap. 
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padioc 1264-51 
pryvupe [1533] 
pnropixy [1920]. [1927-8] 


capKivoc 418-19 

ceBacuóc 976-7. 1821 ap. 

c€Bopae [551-2]. [654]. [ot 1712] 

c€Bwya 2411 

ceuvóc 762-3, 888. 1042. 1283, [2481] 

cepvornc 1011-12 

cépvwpa 902-3, 975. [1022]. 10427 

cnpeiov 1458-9 

civopat 1530-1 

cio do 1200 

cxedalw 1680-1 

codia 740. [2116] 

copicryjc [1534-5] 

codóc 483. 758-9. 1534-5 ap., 1851 ap., 
2441-2 

CTEvowW 2504 

crorò j 1937 

cmovÓatoc 1421 

crovò aid ric 746-7 

crovò j 556 

cTéupa 1940-1 

crepéuvioc. 41$ ap. 

crepe 237-8 

crouxetov 357-8 

croixeicic 352-3 

cróua 770, 1529-30 

Crunxoc 614 ap. 

cuyytyvacnw 1167 

cUyypappa 1279-80 

cvyypadnj 295 ap. 

cUyKpicic 39—40, 40—1, 44, 101, 188, 192-3, 
329, 374-5 ap. 

cuxogarréw 2499 

cuxogarria [2470-1] 

curAAéyw 1667-8 

cvAAóyicua. 1726 

cuuBatvo 480, 1612 

cupBiaw 1525 

cupBiwrnce 850-1 

cupBodAaoc [1463-4] 

cuuuaxia 1519 

cup TepulauBavo 1020-1, 1338-9 


cuu mepubépo) ( mid.) 2166-7 


cuptepipopa 312-13, 468, 75 1. 907-8, 
1923-4, 2236 

cuuTÀÉk«o 2315-16 

cuu roi red (mid.) 1551-2 

cuunòciov [1787-8] 
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copgype [178] 

cuudopd 2037-8. 2436-7 

cuppuw 453-4 

cuudovoc [193] 

cuv + dat. 935. 1057, 1133, 1142, 2165 

cuvayw [1789-90] 

cuvaywy) 1467, 2341-2 

cuvabpoilw 1688 

cuvaipéw 2174-51 

cuvantw 1035, 1143-4 

cvvapiÜüuéw 433-4 

cuvachj $49—-50 

cUvecut 1582 ap. 

cuveopralw 807-8, [866-7] 

cuverawéw 1847-8 

cuvdrropar 583 

cuvepyia 1065, 1103 ap. 

c¥vecec 1103, [1708-9] 

cuvécrioc [1759-60] 

cuvéyw 1103 

cvvexax [212-13] 

cuvndera 920 

cuvOecta [1464-5] 

cUvÜeroc 441 

cwvOnxn [844], 1937-8 

cod 299 ap., 2035 

cuvoixerow 299 ap. 

cuvopaw [299], [1270-1], 1694. 2180-1 

cucyoAalw 1554-5 

cuvréAeca 11 56 ap. 

CcvvrapáTTw 1315-16 

cuvrè Acid 211 

cuvreAdw 217-18 ap. 

cuvriÜnuc 299 ap., 1710-11 ap. 

cucracic 321-2 

c$oópóc 771 

cxeŠóv 2263 

ch [1142] 

Cwxparnc 702,924 ap., 1359, 1661-2 ap., 
[1666], 1677-8 

capa 35-6, 37-8, [48]. 432. 458-9 

cwparixdc [136] 

cwrnp 856—7 ap., 1061T 

cwrnpia 1046, 2164, 2335-6 


Tragic 333 

ramewoc 1164 

Tdpaypua 238 

raparrw 120 ap., [287-8]. [333-4]. 335 
rapaxij 1766, 2238—9 

Trapaxwonc 2276 

rapBéw 244-5 


TüTT€w 459-60 

Taxa 628-9, 1169 

7axuc [1740] (Garrwr) 

T€ 414, 812, 1043. 1050. 1100, [1257], 
[1336], 1452, 1566, [1851]; re 
Kai 762, 2282 

TEKPHpLov 132 

TéÀeioc. 353 

re Acid, 748-9, 1264, 1305 

reAciow [1029-30] 

re Accrijc [909] 

rerern [1816] 

reÀevraioc 543, 999 

TreÀéw 906 

reréwe 46, 435-6 

Tépac 293 ap. 

Tepareia 2160-1 

rexyn [1945] 

rüpéw 266, 731, 733, 2269 

sën 1090, 1385-6, 2060 

riud 713-14, 1162-3, 1347-8. 1385-6 
ap., [1388], 1474 

Tq) 994. 1119 

Tyswpdw [2447] 

ric [140], 200, [262], 441, [540], 655-6, 
707, 785, [789]. 799. 837, [1038]. 
[1044], 1053, 1057, [1071], 1167, 
1224, 1359-60, 1382, 1518, [1534]. 
1541, 1546, [1665], [1667], 1711, 
[2257], 2334, 2362, 2439, [2448] 

Tovryapouy 1512-13 

roivuy 368, [690], 724, 820, 1330, 1469, 
1471-2, 2344 

rotoùroc 97, 477, 827, 1014-15, 1118-19, 
[1130-1], 1160, [1175], 1369, [1454], 
1536—7, 1691-2, 1863-4, [2208], 
2241, 2507 

ToÀud« 1546-7 

TOTOC 432 

TOCOUTOC 475-6, 1468, 1590 

dre 1684, [2167] 

rpámela 843-4, 1939-40 

TpevckaiDékaToc. 1050-1 

Trpuaxocróc. 1056, [1889—90] 

rporoc 9IŤ, 836, 1091, 1130, 1853. 2281, 
2346, 2438 

Tvyxdvo 181, 1201, 2439-40, 2479 

Tupavvoc 2033 

Tu$ów 1228-9 

rx 498, 1585 ap., 2365, 2380 ap. 


vtoc 1845 ap. 
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Uuvéw 986 ap., 1951 

Urap 290 ap. 

Umrap£w 628 

vrauvrioÀoyia 365-61 

oͤnd px [213], 290 ap., 351-2, 381, 651-2, 
655 ap., 656 

UmevavTioAoyia 365-6 

UT€vavrioc 1299-1300 

vmefaiperoc* 471-2 

ùnép + gen. 235, [256]. 285, 360, [996]. 
1064, 1744 

ure dy 1383-4 

vrepBáAAo 745 

uoͤrepßacic 326-7 

Umepéyo 757 

ume poxij 1303 

uo + gen. [515], 1208, 1528 

uroypadw 1048-9, [2349-50] 

vrodeixvupt 367-8, [2314-15] 

uoͤmd ceiuat [1893-4] 

vroAauBávw 8, 460, 689-90, 768-9, 1306- 
7, 1320-1, 1746-7 

vroAeimo 1182-3, 2032-3 

GadÄmdbre 295 ap., [315], 13701. 1408 

Urrouevw 1746-71 

uo ron, e 824-5 

uoͤrovoc c 1196-7, 1459—60 

uͤmrd voa 315 ap., 1370. 1747-8 ap. 

vͤrore iv $38 

uoͤrore Ae 359 

UTOTpéy« 2322 

Urodépu 2403-4 

vmojía 686, 1213-14, [1370], [1747-8] 

Udqynrüic 1747-81 

o MAC 1288 


$aivo 255-6 ap, 2505; (mid.) [200], 349, 
730-1, 895-6]. [1330], 1673-4. 
2156-7, [2264], 2470 

$avepóc 835 

$avracía 291 ap., 673, 1542-3, 1860 

pavrtlw 579 

davrAoc 2328 

Gdcic 634 

$evaxia 18611 

devanicrnc 2173-4 

dépw [470-1] 

devyw 2362 ap. 


dnt 63, 100, 131, [183], 228, 446, $27, 740, 
755, [802], 880, 890-11, [912], [918- 


19]. 949, 1042, [1056], 1186, [1223], 
1262, 1294-5, 1402, 1891, [2323] 
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$0avo 1741 

$0apróc [47], 188-9. 343 ap. 

GOGO [1861] 

PiradnOwe 105 

ftAavroc 1933-4 ap. 

Aa [939-40], 1663 

diAopayia [296-7] 

pidoc 732-3, [940], 1478-9 ap. 

duÀocoóéw 1312 

d$«ÀAocoóía 1094, 1411, 1926—7, 2116T 

diAócoóoc 483 ap., 1180, 1205, 1516, 1572, 
1714-1$ ap., 2176 

AOA, 2054-5 

$Avapéw 522-3f 

$Àvapía 1395-6 

doBovuar 1198-9, 1236, 2428 

foBoc 241, 2220 

Ppovioc 1028 

dpovrilw 1324 

Gn 2199 

pudaxn 1539 

dudarrw [786-7], 832, 834, 1134. 1269, 
[1460-1] 

Pipcwv 798-9, 954-5 

ccc 736, 2089 

ducexac 893F 

$écic. 471, 63, [125-6], 140 ap., 191, [195]. 
[199], 214 ap. 226-7, 231, 322-3, 
369-70, 420-1, 453, 550. 747, 765, 
873, 893, 971 bis, 1099, 1599 ap., 
1758, 1772, 1895, 2360 

$wv [1533] 


xapa 162 ap. 

xapieic [1864-5] 

xdpu + gen. 447 

xapic 1040 ap., 1148, 2085, 23 567 ap. 

Xapivoc 841,939 

yAcvalw 1658 

xopoc 2491 

xouc (ot Xóec) 807 

xpdopat 547-8, 796-7, 823-4, [918]. 
13371. [1379]. 1385, 1438-9 ap., 
[1690-1], [2206], [2212] 

xpetoc 2421-2 ap. 

xpncupdew 2044-5 

xpovoc 790, 1438, 1687, [1886], 2493, 2507 

xvóatoc 1182 

xopic + gen. 1147 


peúðouai 1865-6, 2275-6 
pevdouayia 296-7 ap. 
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jnécua 1632 ap. 
ux 4 ap., 489T. 1101 


wpa 647-8 

€x 34. 454. $14, $23, 726, 740, [895]. 
[1134], 1175, 1177. [1223]. 1299. 
1349, 1358, [1389], 1449, 1455, 
2047, 2236 ap., 2283, 2314, [2323]. 
2338, 2486, 2491 


weaurwe 1187 

excep. [1228], 1594. 2432 

were [176], [197], 314, 334, 466-7, 685, 
701, [1472]. 1496, 1508, 2050, 
2236-7 

AE 1178, 2287 ap. 

EAI [876], 924 ap., 1024, 1031, 1040 ap.. 
1045. 1058, 1089-90, 1183, 2348 

o 1315, 2287 ap. 


B. ANCIENT WORKS CITED IN THE TEXT 


‘Emixovpou Ent Avagixparovc 1820 

"Emwoópov 'ErcroAait mpoc roUc 
ueydÀouc 1068-9 

"Erwovpov ó M 165 

'Emuxoúpou 6 NeoxAnc 165 ap. 

‘Emxotpou epi Biwv 738-9 

"Emxovpou ITepi eipappdévnc 1063-4 

"Exixovpou Hep 0ecv 165 ap., 189-90, 
382-3 ap., 753-4, 1043-4, 11$1-2f, 
1261-2 

‘Emtxoupou [Tepi ocitornroc 206-7, 362-4, 
1266-7 

‘Emxovpou [Tepi púcewc & (?) 1078 

"Emicovpou epi óúcecooc g (?) 1088-9 

"Emcxovpou [epi ducewc i 225-7, 523-4 

"Emixovpou ITepi dvcewe vy’ 105071 

Enixoùpov IIepi ce c AB’ 1888—90 

"Emxouvpou Iepi gcc Ae 1055-6 

Errwovpov Hpòc [IoAvawov 865-6, 932 

‘Emixovpou IIpoc IIoAvawov èni Xapi- 
vou 840-1, 938-9 

‘Emtxovpou Cuunòcio 1787-8 


‘Emixovpou Pupcwm én’ Apicrowv- 
pov 797-9 

"Emmovpou Pupcwrs ¿mi Atoripou 841-2 

Epudpxou IIpóc 'Eume8oxÀéa npa- 
TOC 1103-5 

‘Epudpyou IIpòc `EumeóoxÀéa redev- 
TQALOC $42—5, 999-1001 

Mn7po$wpov (?) Hepi [ 990-1, cf. 959—60 

Mnrpodupou Ilepi peraBoAne 99-100, 
184-5 

Mnyrpodupou IIpóc EvOudpova [TAdrw- 
voc 702—$ 

Mnrpodwpov IIpoc rovc coducrác & (? 
1078 

Mnrpodwpou IIpòc rovc aoducrác a (?) 
1088-9 

TToAvaivou IIpoc Apicrwva 11 

TToAvaivou ITpóc rò [epi $uÀocoóíac 
ApicroréAove 1092-5 

auct., op. inc. E 1078 

auct., op. inc. g 1088-9 
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Numerals in italics refer to line-notes in the commentary; roman type to pages 


abstract terms in · na, among Epicureans 238 


Academics 13! 
accuracy 277; 2499-2501 
Achaeans 127 n. 1 
adjectives, in two terminations 759—60 
adjudication 181 
afhinity/alienation, of God for some 179, 
183; 1050—1, 1105 
allegory 127 n. 2, 235 n. 2; 297-8, 299—301 
analogy 123; 89-95 
anaphora 88 
Anaxagoras 136 
Anaxicrates, archonship of 231, 558 
anger, from God 185 
animals 123 and n. 6 
Anthesteria 161 n.9, 165, 430; 794-6 
ghosts, pollution at 806—8 
Anthesterion 161 n. 10 
anthropocentrism 134 
anthropomorphism 5; 538 
Antigonus 929 
Antisthenes 143; 536-7, 538, 697-701 
antithesis, lack of 87 
Apia 935-6 
apographs vii, 26, 32, $8—60 
double copies 59 
falsification/miscopying in 59 
Apollodorus of Athens 17 n. 2, 288 
apologetic 31 n. 4, 81,94 
Arcesilaus, and New Academy 707-8 
archon-dates: 
in letters of Epicurus 840-1 


in subscriptiones of ITepi $ucewc 523-4 
Ares 127; 14, 302-3 
argument: 
for the existence of gods 3 
progression of in De pietate 282-3 
rhetorical 649 
Aristobulus 165 
Ariston of Chios 107; 1, 4, 297-8 
Aristonymus, archonship of 161 
Aristotle, On Philosophy 1092-4 
Aristoxenus 525 
Arrighetti, Graziano 37 
assimilation 73 
assistance, for humans from gods 179 
association with others 239 
atheism 1-4 
of Epicurus, source 14-17 
atheists 14, 139, 143, 191; 1513-16 
catalogue of 82; 225—7, 523-4 
Athena 127; 302-3 
epithets of 22 
Athenians 13, 203, 211 n. 2; 1376, 1402-12 
as most educated 199; 1361—3 
lifestyle of 217, $40; 1593-8 
Attic prose, Classical 87-8 
Atticus 8 n. 1 
authorship 88-9, 96; 1773-5 
argument from style 86 
ascribed to Philodemus 89 n. 2 


Bacchants 143; $29—-32 
Batis 935—6 
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belief, suspension of 2119 
benefit, for humans from God 167,177, 
179, 181, 203; 1348-53; see also 
harms and benefits 
benevolence, from God 185 
Bion 1678-81 
blessed and imperishable beings 191 
blessedness 6, 125, 193 
bodies: 
compound 109 
Epicurus' classification of 287; 37-41 
gods included among 109 
primary 109, 137. 141; 211 
solid 135 
and void 337;432, 451—3 
book (= Adyoc) 90,94 n. 2 
book-number, position of in citations 
896—7, 1105 
books: 
about gods 155; 700 


Epicurean 139,151,163,225,282, 371; 


1706—8 
about gods 343 
filled with oaths 418 
mernorial and consolatory 797-9 
see also titles 
Bücheler, Franz 30, 52 


Callimachus 2480-1 
Carneades 159-60 
causation: 
expressions for 460- 2 
physical, types of 736-7 
Causes: 
of goods, divine nature as 181 
physical 157; for worship 736-7 
Chaeredemus 165 
Charinus, archonship of 165,171; 840-1, 
841-2, 929, 932 
charlatans, philosophers as 2171-4 
chiasmus 88 
children 205, 207; 935-6 
Choes 161, 409; 794-6, 806-8, 866-8 
choice and avoidance 257: 220810 
choices, of life 1505-6 
Chrysippus 17; 297-8, 1545-7 
Cicero 96 
dates in letters of 840-1 
citations of authors 82 
precision and reliability 2499—2501 
cities 217. 231, 241 
City Dionysia 808-10 


civilization, early 309 
clarity 1890-1 
Clearchus of Soli 1678-8: 
colloquialisms 87 
Colophon 161 n. 6; 799-801, 946-9, 954-6 
colophon 68-9, 88 
Colotes 163; 705-6, 1214-16, 2171-4 
columns, of the papyrus roll: 
dimensions of 75 
order of 37-62, 280-1 ; see also after 
individual columns 
totals tabulated 69 
combinations, of papyri transmitted 
separately 36, 40 
comedy 211; 1358-63, 1528-32 
Epicureans in 13. 880 
common: 
meals 390 
opinion 177-8 
traditions 183, 20! 
usage 213-14 
compacts 2213-18 
composition: 
as argument 88 
catalogue style 1277-81, 879 
by compilation viii 
date of 23 
length and structure 2493-6 
by summary and refutation 18; 1465-8 
see also organization; transition 
compounds 109, 113, 119; 100-1, 169-70 
of identical/similar elements 98, 101-2 
conception, generic (mpdéAnyic) 5, 84, 237; 
646-7, 1298-1301 
contamination of 8 
development of 56; 1317-18 
as God II 
of God 195; 229, 17312, $62, 1887 
preservation of 8 
regularity of 8 
concluding/connection, expressions 
for 89-94 
conscience, of wrongdoers 247 
consensus omnium, argument from 177-8, 
213-14, 527—9, 646-7; see also 
humans, all 
epistemological significance 460 
consolation 271 
constitution 119, 129, 133 
of identical/similar elements 129. 131 
contracts 239; 1462-5 
contributions, of money to Epicurean 
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school 950-2, 954-6 
convention 143 
cooks, Epicurean in comedy 843-4, 880, 
1528-32 
copyists, Italian 44, 60 
coronis 93 
corrections, scribal 76 
corruption, textual 555: 229, 628-9 
H for N 325-6 
M for TT 1055-6 
N for Al 757-8 
Y for | 548-9, 639-40 
cosmogonies 279 
court-trials 592 
rhetoric of 2476-7 
covenants and agreements 165, 239, 430; 
843-4 
Crates 1678-81 
criterion of knowledge 167,253 n. 1 
Critias 13,143; 697-701, 1176-88, 2480-1 
as author of Sisyphus 463; 526, 540-1, 
1196-8, 1214-16, 2158-9 
in Satyrus 526 
critical part vi; 52 
criticism: 
of myths 97 
philosophers 85 
poets 30-1, $2, 55. 70, 85. 94. 97. 277 
n. 6; 12o2—5 
Cronert, Wilhelm 33 
crowd: 
at Athens 1358-63 
Socrates always in 1676 
cult and ritual 3, 10, 455 
cultural history vii, 7, 10, $5, 82 
chronology as aid in reconstruction 82; 
231-2 
development of justice and law 85; 
2479-80, 542-3 
distortion of ideas of gods in 310 
earlier philosophers in 482; 1176-88 
fear of death in 235-8 
gods as subject to sufferings in 314 
imperfect tense as stylistic feature 
of 247 n. 6; 233-4, 1009-10, 2206—7 
linking particles and temporal adverb in 
accounts of 234—5, 265-6, 1193-4 
religion in 85 
customs 127, 201, 263 n. 3, 265; 1381-2 
cyclic epos 1678-81 
Cynics 223 n. 2, 542; 1678—61 
Cypria 1678-81 


daimonion, o1 
Danais 604 
dating: 
by archons, formula. 
of De pietate 23 
of letters 840-1 
dead, cult of 390 
death 249 
books on theme of 797-9 
fear of 123; 260-1, 2235-6 
deception, regarding the gods 189 
dedications 10, 390, 443; 794-6 
by Epicureans at Eleusis 808-10 
definition 95; 470 
Epicurean rejection of 707-8, 1017-18 
role in Academy 707-8 
Demetrius of Athens 929 
Demetrius of Laconia, style of 86 
Democritus § and n. 3; 229, 1176-88 
demonstration 251, 281; 470 
of non-contradiction 131; 364-7 
logical 770-1, 2358 
promised, as transition 2340 
Epicurean 139 
desires and pleasure, classification of 257, 
$71, $82; 1766-7, 2205-6, 2206-7, 
2207-86, 2208-10, 2211-12, 2213-18 
detection of crime, fear of during whole 
life 259, 265; 1953-4, 2213-18, 
2219-26, 2223-6, 2271 
Diagoras 13, 143; 525, 526, 697—701, 2480-1 
dialectic 95; 470 
Dicaearchus 6 
Diels, Hermann 34 
dinners, communal, Epicurean 163, 418, 
430; 818-19 
Diodorus 558 
Diogenes of Apollonia 138 
Diogenes of Babylon 17, 18-23, 288; 206- 
7, 297-8, 1465-8, 1545-7, 2484-6 
On Athena 18-23, 20-1, 21 n. 1; 703-5 
Dionysus 161 n.9 
Dioscuri, oath by 163 n. 6; 836-7 
Diotimos, archonship of 165; 841-2 
disposition 115. 292 
disturbance 123, 129, 143, 193, 197, 229, 
257, 263, 555: 880, 888-9, 1764-5, 
2218 
divine, emulation of 9 
division into parts 31. 95. 70, 279-81 
into papyrus rolls 7o 
do ut des 732 
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documents, used by Philodemus 945-6 
dogmatic part 30, 52 

dogmatists 4;655—6 

Dositheus 799—801 

dreamers 207 

dreams 6 


earthquakes and tremors 181 n.4;1083-5 
editions of works cited 277 
editorial techniques, multiple 37 and n. 5 
Eleusis 558—9 
dedications by Epicureans at 808-10 
elision 73-4 
ellipsis 88 
Empedocles 143, 175, 349; 697-701 
use of metaphor 546-7 
engravings, of Naples apographs 28-9 
entailment 626-8 
entity (= ducic) 230-1 
Epicurean curriculum, poetry in 2205-7 
Epicureans: 
as harmful to society 277 
generosity and extravagance of 1526-8 
honoured after death 843-4 
on myth 2159 
Epicurus passim 
= oi nepi rov Emixovpov 1367-8 
acts of cult by 792-3 
as atheist 12 
birthday of 163 n. 2; 1473-4 
brothers of 117 n. 2, 171, 207; 165 
charged with harming people 1470-1; 
with impiety 526 
dual mode of citing letters 840-1, 938-9 
father of, a schoolmaster 165 
Great Epitome 37-41 
Letter to the Child (?) 935-6 
letters dated by archon 797-9, 938-9 
letters to, from others 945-6 
and mysteries at Athens 145, 349 
On Destiny 179; 1055-6 
On Gods 157, 177, 193, 455, 498; 206-7, 
738-9, 753-4 
On Gods (?) 133 
On Holiness 121, 131, 193. 498; 206-7 
On Lifecourses 167, 435; 737-8, 896-7 
On Nature 37-41, 1078 
(?) 6: 181 
(?) 8: 181 
12: 121. 143; 225-7 
13: 179; 225-7, 1050—1 
32: 237 
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3$: 179;1055-6 
archon-dates in 523—4, 936—9 
citation of, in De pietate 206-7, 225-7 
date of composition 541 
number of books of 1055-6 
papyri of 207 
title of 523-4 
parents and brothers, cult of 207; 1473—4 
published treatises vs. letters to insiders 
1069-70 
rhythmic style in 15389 
self—citation 891-2 
style 931-2, 2178-82 
Symposium 229, 1412-18 
‘those who lived with him’ 211 
To Neocles (?) 117 n. 2;945—6 
To Phyrson 1-2: 797-9 
To Polyaenus 430; 840-1, 865—6 
To Pythocles, authenticity of 705—6 
true views of 235 
unknown at Athens 203,213, 516; 
1402-12, 1545—65 
views cited first in De pietate, followed 
by kathegemones 577 
will of 207 
words, not actions, censured by 
opponents 187 
works of 554-5; deposited in Athenian 
Metroon 797-9, 840-1 
epithets of che gods, used by Epicurean 
founders 163, $01 
epitomes 65 
of Epicurus' letters 840-1 
euphemism, in oaths 836—7 
Euripides 526 
Euthyphro 155, 173; 700, 707-8 
examples, lists of 88 
exemplar, scribal 76 
exemption, political 2477-9 
exile 211 
expectation: 
of goods 175, 203,241, 271, $64, 597; 
880, 988-9, 1412-18, 2203-5 
by just persons 516 
of misfortunes from the gods 247, 259, 
265, 597 
expunction point 76 


false belief, origin of 571-2 
fear: 
of death 310 
of harm, freedom from 2040-3 
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of punishment 259, 265 
feasting 163, 205, 418; 794—6, 843-4 
at Epicurean celebrations 818-19 
rationale for 1422-3 
festivals 10, 159, 161, 161 n. 11, 177, 183, 
203, 207, 229, 263, 403, 409; 765—6, 
794-6, 811-12, 2278-9 
mocked by Epicurus 1398-9 
Festugiére, A.]. 36-7 
focusing (A A) ability of the mind 
331—4,1317—16 
foolish 189 
foreigners 147 
format of writing, papyrus roll 75 
frankness, as philosophical virtue 2174-5 
freedom from fear of harm 189; 2213-18 
pleasure from 582 
friendship 171, 221; 939-45 


Galen 302-3 
garlands 239 
gastronomy, Epicurean 880 
genre, of De pietate 82 
Gigante, Marcello ix 
God: 
as bad-tempered 197 
epithets defining 195 
gender of 1047 
gods passim 
as all-knowing 189 
blessed and eternal, existence of 153 
as bodies 115 
children of 273, 605 
conceived by similarity 185-9 
constitution of 190-4 
as material 288 
development of beliefs about 549 
early thinking about 1742 
emulation of lifestyle of 1263-4, 1340-2, 
2047-8, 2051-3 
as eternal and immortal 111 
existence of: 
arguments for 149, 151, 227, 281—389, 
645; 1742 
denial of 4 
expressions for: positive 36, 137; 
negative 133 
as hostile 157 
as ideas 1085-7 
ideas of 229 
included among bodies and void 136 
included among existents 115 
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interaction with humans 279 
as invulnerable to destruction 294-5 
as kindly and propitious 199 
lifestyles of 294 
number of 552 
ontological status of 1085-7 
as originally humans 280 
as propitious 171 
reliability and regularity of concepts 
of 298; 225-31 
shape of 14 
strange, introduction of 1358—63 
as subject to death and disease 306-7, 
2235-6 
as terrifying tyrants 247 
Gomperz, Theodor 31, 51 
goods: 
from gods 183 
past 249 
graphics, occurring finally 93 


hand, scribal 57, 74-6 
date of 74 
decoration of 74 
identity of 54 n. 1 
haplography 229 
happiness 353-4 
of the gods 125 
harm: 
to citizens from the philosopher 213, 
21$, 609 
to the bad from the gods 177 
surrounding powerful gods 273; 2436-8 
harmlessness, as ethical goal 247, 2051-3 
harms and benefits, doctrine of 3, 11,84, 
458-9; 455, 1055-6, 1764-5 
classification of view on 1176—88 
Hayter, Revd John 24, 26, 48 and n. 1 
Hegesianax 799—801 
Henrichs, Albert ix, 37 
Hephaestus 604 
heresy, concept of 3 n. 1 
Hermarchus 265, 349, 455, $96; 1099-1101, 
1198-1201 
Against Empedocles 997-1001, 1078, 1103- 
8; 1: 181-2; 22: 143, 175 
date of composition 541 
Hermes 14, 539-40 
herms 14 
Herodotus 932 
heroes 235: 1852 
cult of 843-4 
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heroes (cont.) 
Greek 125 
hiatus 73, 86, 98; 768—70 
holiness 185 
definition of 155 
Homer 14, 2480-1 
reading of as advice to kings 2436-49 
honours, for gods as fitting 183 
horses 137 
hostility 189 
towards Epicureans 187 
towards philosophers 235 
of philosophers towards society 1862 
political, towards Socrates 223 
house, of Epicurus (?) 163 
humans 127 
all 177, 199 and n. 1, 201, 151; see also 
consensus omnium 
early 121, 127 n. 9, 135, 263 n. 1; 225- 
31, 233-4 
many 215,255 
hymn 173; 768—70, 825—8, 986 
hyperbaton 87 
hypomnemata 81 


identity 113n.2 
images 6, 129; 98, 209-19 
in dreams 6 
similarity of 113 n.2 
streams of, from gods 169—70 
as true 153; 673-5 
Imagination 98 
imperishability 6 
impiety 84, 119, 185, 199, 255, 273, 281 
charge of 14, 295 
prosecution for 1174 
suspicions of 201 
impious man, definition of 185, 483 
indestructibility 125 
inference, analogical 546-7 
influences, from gods 181 
initiation 10, 169; 794—6 
injustice 253, 491 
origin of 189, 549, $72 
insanity 151,255; 2169-71 
intercolumnium 72 
intermundia 7 n. 5 
intervention of gods 7 
inventory numbers 40 n. 1 
first assigned 29 n. 1 
invitations, to Epicurean dinner 163 
invocations 390 


iota, irrational 73 

iotacism 73 

irony 87 

isonomia, doctrine of 553: 673-5 


just man 257; 10289, 2201-2 

justice 3,215, 253, 261, 509, 563, $92 
almost the same as holiness 2263-5 
and atheism, origin of 549-614 
as compacts not to harm 2213-18 
section on $5 


Karneiskos, Philista 165 
kathegemones 139, 141, 153, 163, 177 nn. 2 
and 8, 181 n. 7, 195, 235, 263 n. 1, 
458; 679-80, 1863 
as subjects of unspecified plural 
verbs 1023—42 
order of citation in De pietate 1078 
kings: 
advice to, by philosopher 2438-49 
good 273; 2438-49 
kingship, Philodemus theory of 2438-49 
kisses, thrown to statues 167 n. 4 
knowledge: 
clear 197, 237 
of gods 5 
technical 564 
Krische, August Bernhard 30 
Kronos 604 


Lampsacus 929, 935-6 
language: 
Epicurean theory of 549-52 
origin of 539-40 
in worship 552-3 
law 157,167, 201, 211; 1381-2 
civic 732 
sacred 732 
supreme 229; 1773-5 
lawsuit 211 
lemmata 282 
Leontion 811-12, 825-8 
letter, private, dates in 840-1, 841-2, 932. 
935-9 
letter shapes, mistaken by modern 
copyist 61 
life: 
choices of 1505-6 
modes of 211,273; 737-8 
reduced to beastly state 189; 2213-18, 
2329-30 
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lifestyles 117 
lines, number of 62, 68 
literary form 81-4 
litotes 88 
location, of primary bodies 137 
logic 626-8 

Epicurean 470 
Lucretius 2 n. 2, 550 
Luppe, Wolfgang 37 
lying 263; 2276 
Lysimachus 929 


madmen 151, 349, 377; 527-9, 655-6 
magic, in philosophy 1538-9 
Matro 171; 935-6 
meat, sacrificial 843-4, 1412-18 
memory: 
and recitation 1536-9 
of the divine 173 
quotation by in Philodemus 2499-2501 
Menelaus 223 n. 2; 1678-8: 
metaphor 143; 546-7, 895-6 
Metrodorus 107, 155, 171 n. 1, 288, 377: 4, 
15, 27—41, 180—1, 700, 701—3, 932 
(?) On [---] 175 
Against Plato's Euthyphro 155,173,453; 
703-5 
Against Plato’s Gorgias 705-6 
Against the Sophists 1078 
On Change 113, 119; 89-95 
On Gods 119 
On Philosophy 1092-4 
midollo 38 
misfortunes see harms 
Mithres 1066-9 
money, contributions of 171 
monographs (cvyypaypara) 82 
motion 1083-5 
Musaeus 2480-1 
Mys 289; 60 
mysteries 10, 203 
at Athens 161 n. 10; 5589, 808-10 
initiation 409 
language from in philosophical 
context 808-10, 1263-4 
mocked by Epicurus 516 
urban 161 
myths 127 n. 4, 247 n. 1, 273 n. 9, 491; 
331—4, 1176—88, 1205—8, 1310—11, 
1344-53, 1358-63 
as deterrent to crime $50, 559. $66, $96, 
609; 1745-9, 2032-43 
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Epicureans on 2159 
false 2160—1 
introduction of in cultural history 255 
origin of $66, $73 
about punishment by gods 2235-6 
truth about revealed by philosophers 
1330-2 
names: 
of authors and titles in citations 277 
of gods 159; 607; avoidance of 836-7; 
explanations for 143, 349 
natural and necessary desires 2208-10 
Nauck, August 30 
Nemesis 1045-6 
Neocles 171 n. 5, 445; 165, 945-6, 953 
neologisms 87; 902-3 
Nestor 223 n. 2; 1678—81 
Norden, Eduard 5 


oath-keepers, as just and aligned with 
gods 181; 1082-9 
oaths 10, 207, 239, 263, 390, 418, $92; 82:— 
2, 836-7 
examples by Epicurus alone 823 
perjured 836-7; as disturbing 594: 2276 
polemical context in Epicurus 825-8 
used by Epicurean founders 163 
obeisance 167, 183, 435; 897-8 
observance of cult and ritual 157, 169, 
201, 377, 389-458 
offerings 241 
propitious 203 
opponents 82, 109 n. 5, 137, 137, 141 n. i. 
153, 187, 243, 275 n. 2, 287, 292, 
342, 374, $16, $97; 688, 1171-2, 
1412-18 
mentioned in De pietate, list of 297-8 
original criticism of Epicurus 1394-1402 
oracle, Epicurean philosophy as 247 
orators, sophistic 213, 215; 1534-5, 1562 
organization of De pietate 279 
orgeones 390 
Orpheus 2480-1 
orthography 230, 330 
outline of topics 89, 95; 1277-81 


paidagogos 171 n. 3; 935-6 
pain 249; 1246-7 
as evil 141 
as object of avoidance 469—500 
Panaetius 491 
papyrus passim 
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papyrus (cont.) 
condition 24-6 
first Greek. 26 
from Egypt 26, 57: 640—1 
roll 32, 280; dimensions of 70-1; means 
of opening 24-6, 32-8 
paragraphos 75 
parallelism, stylistic 87 
paraphrase 82 
Parmenides 138 
part 2 of De pietate vi, 25 n. 1, 30, 85, 277 
n. 6, 279, 288, 566; 1465-8, 2392-3 
papyrus roll containing 72 
style of 98 
perceptibles 137 
by thought 336 
perception 5-6, 115; 416—19 
signposts of 14 
periodicity, lack of 87 
Persaeus 17; 297-8, 1545-7 
on Stoic prayer 1412-18 
mepi-Literatur 82 
Petersen, Christian 30 
Phaedrus 89, 96 and n. 3 
On gods 22 
style of 94 n. 1 
pharmaka, verbal 15389 
Philippson, Robert 34-5, $1 
Philodemus passim 
and prose 86-7 
authorship of De pietate conventionally 
ascribed 89 n. 2 
style 86-8; 1395-6, 1545—65, 2049, 2174 
82, 2218 
Philonides of Laodicea 794-6 
epitomes of Epicurus’ letters by 840-1 
philosophers: 
chronological order of 83 
criticism of 279-80, 293 
divulgation of truth about gods 507, 559 
executed, prosecuted in court, exiled, 
satirized in comedy 211, 526 
just 189 
reviled by the many 215 
who denied the gods harm humans 187 
philosophical part vi 
philosophy 239 
Phyrson of Colophon 161, 171: 
pietas, vs. sanctitas 206—7 
piety 187, 195, 233 
almost the same thing as justice 261, 
$09; 1340-2 
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Cynic view of 1147-55 
definition of: Epicurean 707-8, 1147-55; 
non-Epicurean 235; Stoic 890-1 
as not harming 199; 1337, 1338-44 
pious man, definition of 185, 483; 1138-44 
Piso 816 
places of gods' existing 7 
Plato 155; 138, 959-60, 1092-4 
Euthyphro 155 n. 3—4, 377; earliest 
notice of 703-5; read sceptically 
703-5, 207-8 
knowledge of his works at Hercula- 
neum 703-5 
pleasure 115, 292 
asa good 141; 469—500 
classification of 257; 169-70 
katastematic 2206-7 
necessary 257 
pledges, tokens of good faith 207 
Plutarch 797-8 
poets 4, 197, 247 n. 1, 279; 1310-11, 1853 
quotations of 20 
poets and mythographers, criticism 
of 279-80, 491; 302-3, 2479—80 
chorus of, as opponents 609; 2480-1 
poetry 312-13 
Epicurean hostility toward 2505-7 
religious, sung 768-70 
symposiastic 525 
political exemption 275 
politics 171, 199 
Epicureans involved in 953 
Polyaenus 145, 165, 167 n. 1, 171, 171 n. 2, 
288; 577, 840-1, 932, 935-6, 1066—9 
Against Ariston 107; 10 
Against Aristotle's On Philosophy 181 
Philodemus’ fondness for 1092-4 
Polystratus 10 
Posidonius 15-16; 297-8, 489—500, 497-8 
praeteritio 88 
praise 233 
prayer 10, 125, 183, 205, 231, 265, 390, 
445; 737-8, 931-2, 1420-1 
criticism of, by Hermarchus 821-2 
as natural 157 
by Stoic wise man 968-9 
pre-Socratic philosophers 1202-5 
precaution, ritual (éuÀax7) 213, 530 
preservation, for humans from gods 179; 
1045—6, 1059—62 
priests 169 n. 2 
primary bodies, indivisibility of 489—500 
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processions 123. 310 
prodelision 74 
Prodicus 13, 143; 524-5, 526, 529-32, 697- 
701, 2480-1 
progress: 
in studying philosophy 171 and n. 6 
philosophical 571; 743-4, 766-8, 946-9 
proofs 139, 281; 649 
rhetorical 770-1, 2358 
prophetic language in philosophy 
2044-5 
Protagoras 526 
psychology 1055-6 
punctuation 75 
punishment 265 
and reward from gods 7; see also harms 
and benefits 
purification 149 
purity, ritual 759-60, 1268-9, 1311-12 
in philosophical expressions 758-9, 933 
Pythocles 935-6 


Quaranta, Bernardo 27-8 
questions, rhetorical 87 


reductio ad absurdum 338; 443-4, 448-50, 649, 
469—500 

refutation 2145-7 

religiosity, Epicurean, seriousness of 897-8 

religious institutions, writing on, Roman 
vs. Greek 83 

religious language, in philosophical 
contexts 15389 

religious practice, of Epicurus 10 

religious (Secccdaipovec), persons re- 
puted 185 

repetition, scribal 2049 

reputation, of country 265, $97 

retribution, of gods towards humans 179; 
1045—6 

rhetoric 239, 592 

in cultural history 563; 1907 
righteousness 890-1 
rites 161 n. 11,169, 231, 233 
observed by wise man 732 


sacral language, Roman 15389 
sacrifice 10, 123, 127, 161 and n. 11,167, 
205, 207, 229, 233, 241, 263, 310, 
435; 794-6, 880, 890-1, 2278-9 
animal 843-4 
civic 390 
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sage 1 59. 177. 273: 758 
divine 2055-7 
sarcasm 87 
Satyrus 526 
Sauppe, Hermann 30 
scepticism 4, 251,253; 2145-7 
origin of $71 
sceptics 5279 
Schmid, Wolfgang 37 
Schober, Adolf 36 
apparatus and annotation of 614 
scholia 78-80 
scorza 25, $40, 601; 29—30 
scorzatura 25,38 n. 3 
Scott, Walter 32,48 
scriptio plena 87; 768-70 
security (achaAcia) 84,155,255, $66, $72, 
597: 711, 1200—1, 19574, 2161-5 
seers, criticism of 2044-5 
sensation 135, 292 
attributed to gods 138 
signs 131 
similarity 113 n. 2, 121, 129; 90—1 
slaves 171 n. 3, 289; 935-6 
social convention 468 
society 157, 169, 239, 257; 312-13, 750—1, 
2166—7, 2201—2 
Socrates 155, 199, 201 n. I, 377, $09; 700, 
1358-63 
always among crowds 223 
arrogance of 221 
change in attitude towards 701-3 
guilty of charge of impiety 221 
hostility of people to 1366-7 
indicted for introducing strange 
gods 1696-7 
punished by Athenians 513 
reviled by Epicureans 542, 701-3 
treatment by Plato and Xenophon 705-6 
Socratic literature 81 
sophistic thinkers 4 
sottoposto and sovrapposto 571,558; 229, 
1486-94, 2235-6 
soul 20, 181; 1099-1101 
sovereignty, of God 159 
speech about gods (= 0coAoyia) 173; 838—40 
Spengel, Leonhard 29-31 
statues IO, 169, 390, 443; 794—6 
and amulets, Epicurean 1538-9 
Stesimbrotus of Thasos 535 
stichometry 62-73, 63 n. 2 
letter-signs, alphabetic 63 n. 1, 64-8. $42 
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Stoics 4; 159-60, 538, 654, 1176-88, 2484—6 
style: 
as argument for authorship 86 
of De pietate 86-8; in part 2: 98 
indirect quotation in 931-2 
of Philodemus 58, 86 n. 2 
pre-Atticist 86 
variation in 86 
subscriptio $4, 
superlatives, of divine nature 754-5 
supersitious man, of Theophrastus 1135-6 
suspension of judgement 251, 253 n. I 
suspicion 686 
syllabification 73; 521-2, 783 
synoikeiosis 17 n. 2, 280; 2484-6 


tables, sacred 239; 843-4 
teachers, Epicurean 935-6 
terms for existence, Stoic 628 
terrors 271 
testament of Epicurus 207 
tetrapharmakos 1134-8, 1538-9 
text: 
continuous lineation of 99 
relationship of witnesses to 77-8 
theme 84-5 
Theodotus of Colophon 161, 163 n. 3; 
797—9, 806-8, 811-12 
theologia tripertita 491 
theologues 189, 191, 609; 497, 1202-5, 
1310—11, 1376, 1853, 2160-1 
and poets 8, 277 
theology: 
Epicurean 409, 282; 607 
Long-Sedley view of 11 
place in Epicurean curriculum 4 
place in Stoic curriculum 4 n. 3 
Theophrastus 6—7 
on affinity of gods for humans 1105 
thinkables 137 
ume 1885-6 
defined 237 
Timocrates 13; 1524-5 
titles: 
of De pietate 89 
alternative, for Epicurus' letters 797-9 
citation of 206-7; variation in 703-5 
Epicurean and Platonic 703-5 


names as 165, 797-9 
touch 549-52 
tranquillity 199 
transcendence, in perception 129 
transcription, diplomatic vii 
transition: 
from criticism of poets to philosophers 
I7n.2 
from section to section 790-2, 1277-81, 
2340, 2479—80, 2480-1 
transposition, textual 355-8 
trials of philosophers 14 
twentieth, of month, Epicurus’ birthday 
kept on 163, 418; 813—14, 616—18 
site of celebrations 816 


unities 121, 129, 131, 329; 209-19, 349 
from identical / similar elements 355-8 
universe 141 
as infinite 153: 673-5 
unjust man 259. 265 
unnatural or empty desires 2206-10 
Usener, Hermann 33 


Varro 491 
void 119 


war 171;929 

weakness, of the divine 177, 279 

whole entities 133 

wicked persons 259 

wise man, see sage 

word-order 703 

worship IO, 151, 167, 173 
lingustic acts in 145 


Xenophon, treatment of Socrates 703-5 
Young, Sir Thomas 26-7 n. 1 


Zeno of Citium 17, 96, 207, 368, 521, 636; 
701—3, 1402—12, 2491 
On Piety 17; 1465-8 
philological investigations of 705-6 
works adapted by Philodemus 18 
Zeus: 
emulation of 167, 435; 894 
swearing by 418; 836-7 
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Numerals in italics refer to line-notes in the commentary, roman type to pages 


‘Aëtius’ Plac. 1.7 (Dox. Gr. 307): 349 
Aristotle 
Metaphysics 
46, 987*29—^14: 705-6 
M4, 1078 12-30: 705-6 
ITepi eùxijc 
83 and n. 1 
Athenaeus 5. 179 D: 1412-18 
Atticus 
fr. 3. 8-9 des Places (Euseb. Praep. ev. 15. 
$, p. 800A): 461 


fr. 3. 66—9 des Places (Euseb. Praep. ev. 15. 


5. 9, p. 800 A): 1059-62 
fr. 3. 75-81 des Places (Euseb. Praep. ev 
15. S. It, p. 800 B): 8 n. 1 
Augustine, CD 4. 27,6. $: 491 
Cicero 
Ad Atticum 
12. $2: 96 
13. 38. 1: 23 
I3. 39. 2: 22; 302-3 
De finibus 
1.6: 97 
1. 26: 2491 
I. 29732, 37-9: 582 
De natura deorum 
. 18-56: 97 
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Diogenes Laertius (cont.) . 738-9: 2044-5 
2.117: 1678-81 . 434: 931-2 
7.119: 206-7 . 14-15: 2044-5 
IO. 3: 17 n. 5 . 37-40: 2206-7 
IO. 24: 1092-4 371 = $. 622: 461-2 
IO. 27: 206-2 .18-23: 7 

Diogenes of Oenoanda . 104-9: 931-2 
fr. 12 col. 3,4-4,3: 539-40 104: 2044-5 


fr. 16: 525, 526, 1359—60 
fr. 149 col. 3,2-3: 527-9 


IIO-II: 2044—5 
111-12: 2044-5 
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Epicurus 146-7: 7 
Ad Herodotum . 164-5: 527-9 
73-7: 225-7 .351—63: 349 
77: II; 266, 1147, 2235—6 405-6: 2156-9 
Ad Menoeceum . $71: 225-7 
123-4: 8 . 1020: 1536-9 
123: 14; 1134-8 1168-93: 310 
124: 458-64; 1023-42, 1034-5, 1538-9 . I168: 225-31 
127-32: $82 . 1189-1203: 707-8 
129: 20889 . 68-78: 740-2 
Ad Pythoclem . $35-56: 1083-5 
93-8: 225-7 6. $46-7: 181; 1083-4 
105-6: 181 n. 4; 1083-5 P Barc. inv. no. 158-61: 1538-9 
De natura P Derveni: 555 
inc. lib. fr. 36. 14,4-5: 225-7 P Flor. 323,13: 1566-7 
KD P Herc. 176 
1: 143 n. 3; 520-33 fr. $ col. 17,10: 91 
I2: 2206-7 fr. 5 cols. 19-23: 935-6 
16: 720-2 P Herc. 465 fr. 12: 1538-9 
31-5: 1538-9 P Herc. 558 fr. 11,2: 225-7 
31-3: 2042-3, 2213-18 P Herc. 998 fr. 12: 225-7 
35: 2223-6 P Herc. 1005 (IIpoc rovc [---]) 
Epictetus 2. 20. 3: 542 col. §,10-14: 1538-9 
Euripides col. 10,20: 1465-8 
Bacchae col. 11: 705-6 
170-369: 526 col. 11,6: 636 
274-85: 535 col. 14: 17 
286-97: $29—32 col. 14,4-13: 1465-8 
Homer P Herc. 1077 (op. inc.) fr. 1 (= 3): 29-30 
Odyssey P Herc. 1111 
6. 42-6: 7 fr. 44: 225-7, 703, 705-6, 959—60 
19. II: 261 fr. 44,1715: 206-7 
Horace fr. 44.45: 1050—1 
Epistles fr. 44. 10: 1 
1. 1. 347: 1536-9 fr. 45,4: 1050-1 
I. 16. 79: 93 P. Herc. 1232 (De Epic.) fr. 8 col. 1: 811-12, 
Isocrates 5. 68: 1661—2 818-19 
Lucretius P Her. 1251 (Eth. Ep) col. 4: 1538-9 
1.77: 14 P Masp. 98,14: 1566-7 
1.122: 1772-3 P Oxy. II 215: 34. 57; 312-13, 902-3 
1. 609-12: 211 col. 1,1-10: 654 


1.731: 461-2 col. 1,2-3: 739-40 
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col. 1,4724: 391 
col. 1,5-16: 737-8 
col 1,5: 825-8 
col. 1,16-24: 707-8 
col. 1,16-21: 744-7 
col. 1,17-23: 1281-2 
col. 1,24: 1189 
col. 1,28-32: 740-2, 744-7 
col 1,33: 825-8 
col. 2,15-19: 1164 
P Oxy. XII 1590,5: 312-13 
P Oxy. XLVII 3318: 1103-8 
P Oxy. LIII 3711 col. 1,28-30: 1538-9 
P Tebt.1 33,6: 2058-60 
Philodemus 
De dis 1 
col. 12,2713: 1134-8 
De dis 3 
col. 9,18-28: 329-32 
fr. 6,4: 206-7 
De morte 
39,18: 93 
inc. lib., P Herc. 807 fr. 6: 225-7 
De musica 
34,12: 299—301 
4,6: 391 
DE PIETATE, PART 2 
P Her. 242 
N fr. 2b. 67 (Schober 1988,82): 325-6 
N fr. 3 (Henrichs 19754, 30): 22;302-3 
P Herc. 247 
N fr. 1,12-18 (Schober 1988, 82): 
2160-1 
N fr. 4b (Pindar fr. 266 S. M.): 1465-8 
N fr. 6a (Pindar fr. 80 S.-M.): 1465-8 
P Herc. 433 
N fr. 3,6-10 (Schober 1988, 92): 
2423-7 
N fr. 4,21 (Schober 1988, 89 + 
Henrichs 19754,21-2): 418-19 
P Herc. 1088 
N fr. 4,9710 (Luppe 19850: 302-3 
N fr. 5,21-2 (Schober 1988,91): 302-3 
N fr. 6 (Schober 1988,87): 299-301 
N fr. 6,19-21 (Schober 1988, 87): 
1465-8 
N fr. 6,22-3 (Danais, EGF F 3 = PEG 
3): 2392-3 
N fr. 6,28-9 (Schober 1988, 88): 
302-3 
N fr. 9 + 433 fr. 6a, 1213 (Luppe 
1986c, 76): 302-3 


fr. 10 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 1995a, 
206): 14 

fr. 10,9721 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 
19954, 206): 2423-7 

fr. 10,16—21 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 
19954, 206): 436 

fr. 10. 20-1 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 
19954, 206): 137 

fr. 10,23-5 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 
19954, 206): 302-3 

fr. 10,27 (p. 84 Schober; Luppe 19954, 
206): 296-7 

P Herc. 1428: 54: 4, 296-7, 2430-1 

fr. 5 (Obbink 1994, 116): 17; 1706-8 

fr. 6d (p. 721 Gomperz): 542 

fr. 10 (Schober 1988, 113): 705-6 

fr. 18b,2-8 (Schober 1988, 114): 2159 

fr. 19 (Henrichs 1976, 16-17): 1196-8 

fr. 20.2030 (Schober 1988, 115): 
701 

fr. 21 (p. 72 Gomperz): 536-7, 538, 
1029—30 

fr. E d (Tarán 1981, 375): 1032-4, 1851 

P Herc. 1428 (Henrichs 1974) 

col. 1: 1 

cols. 2-3: 1176-88 

cols. 2,27—4,13: 2169—71 

col. 4: 1412-18 

col. 4.29: 1394 

col. 4. 9 11: 1597-8 

col. 5. 12: 2365 

col. 5. 16: 302-3 

col. 5, 289: 1449-51 

col. 5, 3: 2436-8 

col. 6, 1626: 17 

col. 7: 535 

col. 7, 612: 1394 

col. 7,217: 1551-3 

col. 8,5: 1064-5 

cols. 8,14-10,8: 19-20 

col. 8,14: 302-3 

col. 9,1-2: 703-5 

col.9,4: 302-3 

col. 9.27-9: 535 

col. 10,8: 302-3 

col. 10,9713, 18: 137 

cols. 10,16-11,5: 538 

col. 10,19: 2480-1 

col. 10, 2030: 553 

col. 10,32: 137 

col. 10,33: 654 

cols. 11-12: 705-6 
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P Herc. 1428 (cont.) 
col. 11: $25 
col. 11,7-14: 525 
col. 11,9-12,2: 2405-7 
cols. 11,12-12,2: 1359-60 
col. 11,15-33: 986 
col. 12: 308 
col. 12,9-12: 1359—60 
col. 12,11-12: 522-30 
col. 12,13-32: 462-3; 1205-8 
col. 12,26-8: 36 
«ol. 12,27-8: 325-6 
cols. 12,33-13,1: 90 
col. 13,7-12: 2422-3 
col. 13,17-22: 138 
col. 13,23-14,2: 2405-7 
col. 14.17: 1394-5 
col. 14,20-4: 1401-2 
cols. 14,32-15,8: 1-2; 1176-88 
col. 15: 93 
col. 15,1-8: 225-7 
col. 15,13-23: 31 n. 1, 89 
col. 15,13-19: 2151—2 
col. 15,13-17: 279 
col. 15.1419: 343 
col. 15, 20-2: 1857-9 
col. 15,21: 474-81 
P Her. 1609 
N fr. 1 (Schober 1988, 94): 302-3 
N fr. 4,6-7 (Schober 1988, 98): 2159 
P Herc. 1610 
fr. 3,15-19 (Henrichs 1972a, 77): 
705-6 
P Herc. 1648 
N fr. 1 (Schober 1988,94: 302-3 
N tr. 5,2-4 (Schober 1988, 96): 
1214—16 
N fr. 6 (Schober 1988, 96): 302-3 
De poematis 2 
col. 9,28: 527-9 
P Herc. 1676 fr.2 + N 1081 fr. 12 (p. 223 
Sbordone): 299 
De poematis 5 
col. 32,9: 299-301 
De Stoicis 
18,1: QI 


INDEX LOCORUM POTIORUM 


Epigrammata 
4 Sider (AP 11. 41): 93 
12 Sider (AP 5. 132. $-6): 1773-5 
27 Sider (AP 11. 44): 811-12, 816 
34 Sider (AP 6. 349): 931-2, 1361-3 
Plato, Protag. 331 5: 2263-5 
Plutarch 
Adversus Colotem 
III2EF: 230-1 
I118D: 2171-4 
II24 B: 2145-7 
Contra Epicuri beatitudinem 
IO89 c: 811-12 
1101 AB: 797-9 
11028: 880, 897-8 
Non posse suaviter vivi 
1097 B-D: 1545-7 
Scholia on Epicurus 
Ad Herodotum 
39: 432 
74: 225-7 
Ad Pythoclem 
96: 2257 
KD 
I: 212-13, 370 
Sallust, Cat. $1. 20, $2. 13: 492 
Sallustius 3 Nock: 1853 
Seneca 
Epistulae morales 
6.6: 461-2 
18. 1: 840-1 
21.4: 1066-9 
Sextus Empiricus 
Adversus mathematicos 
9. 13: 4 
9. 25: 225-31 
9. 50-1: In. 3 
9. 58: 16 
Theophrastus 
Characters 
16: 1135-6 
De pietate 
F $844: 229, 655-6 
Xenophon 
Memorabilia 


4.3.13: 701-3 
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Pr. 1. Unopened papyrus scrolls carbonized during the cruption of Vesu- 
vius 1n AD 79 
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Pr. 2. Herculaneum papyrus containing De pietate (P Herc. 1077 Neapoli- 
tan fr. 2 = col. 43) 
$.9 X $.3 cm. 


Pr. 3. Herculaneum papyrus containing De pietate (P. Herc. 229 fr. 9 = 
cols. 56—7) 
16.5 x 8.2 cm. 


PI. 4. Detail of Pl. 3, intercolumnium of P Herc. 229 frr. 8—9, with sticho- 
metric letter = 
3.0 X 3.3 cm. 
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s. Oxonian Apograph of P Herc. 1077 fr. 1 (= cols. 52-4) : Bodleia 
Library Oxford, MSS. Gr. class. c. 4 fol. 958 
31.5 X 22 cm. 
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Pr. 6. Neapolitan Apograph of P Herc. 1098 fr. 2 (= col. $4): Officina dei 
Papiri Ercolanesi della Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli 
31.5 X 22 cm. 
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Pr. 7. Herculaneum papyrus (scorza) containing De pietate (P Herc. 1098 fr. 
29 = col. 1), several columns after the beginning of the papyrus roll 
18.1 X 9.9 cm. 


PL. 8. June 1993 photograph of Herculaneum papyrus containing the final columns of De pietate (P Herc. 1428 cols. 


12-15 + subscriptio) 


18.4 X 35.0 cm. 


